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THE SEVENTH BOOK, ENTITLED POLYMNIA. 



X. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 

Itfarathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes,^ 

y^is anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 

"by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 

more than ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 

lie sent off messengers to make proclamation through the several 

states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an increased 

rate ; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports were likewise 

to be furnished. So the men published his commands ; and now 

all Asia was in commotion by the space of three years, while 

everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, the best and bravest 

■were enrolled for the service, and had to make their preparations 

accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,^ the Egyptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians ; whereupon Darius was 
more hot for war than ever,^ and earnestly desired to march an 
anny against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egypt 
and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 

1 Mr. Blakeeley weU remarka, that son of Hystaspes/' but also Artabanus in 

this expresrion, and the statement of ch. 10. Demaratus too is re-introduced 

Darius' irritation at the invasion of as " the son of Ariston " (cb. 3), and 

Sardis in such general terms, "seem to Mardonius as "the son of Qobryas" 

indicate that we have here the beginning (ch. 5). 

of what, in its first draft at any rate, ' Supra, y. 100-102. 

was an independent history.'* *' In ' n.c. 487. The reckoning is inclu- 

fict," he adds, '* the whole of the work sive, as usual. Mr. Blakesley's view 

of Herodotus up to this point may (note* on Book vii.) is preferable to 

almost be regarded as a mere intro- Mr. Clinton's (F. H., vol. ii. pp. 28-32). 

duction, for the more complete under- * Probably the revolt of Kgypt was 

standing of what follows." Vide supra, attributed to the machinations of the 

▼ol. i. pp. 96, 97. Note that not only Greeks. It is not impossible that they 

is Darius here introduced afresh, as '' the may have actually fomented it. 
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2 DARIUS' SONS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSION. Book VII. 

among his sons ; since the law of the Persians was, that a king 
must not go out with his army, until he has appointed one to 
succeed him upon the throne.* Darius, before he obtained the 
kingdom, had had three sons bom to him from his fonner wife, 
who was a daughter of Gobryas ; while, since he began to reign, 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him four. Artabazanes 
was the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes of the second. 
These two, therefore, being the sons of different mothers, were 
now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the crown as the eldest 
of all the children, because it was an established custom all 
over the world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence ; while 
Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he was sprung from Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, and that it was Cyrus who had won the 
Persians their freedom.^ 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it happened 
that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of his 
crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, gone into 
banishment, came up to Susa,' and there heard of the quarrel of 
the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to Xerxes, and 
advised him, in addition to all tliat he had urged before, to 
plead — ^that at the time when he was bom Darius was already 
king, and bore mle over the Persians; but when Artabazanes 
came into the world, he was a mere private person. It would 
therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown should go 
to another in preference to himself. "For at Sparta," said 
Demaratus, by way of suggestion, " the law is, that if a king has 
sons before he comes to the throne, and another son is bom to 
him afterwards, the child so bora is heir to his father's kingdom." ® 

* An allusioD to this custom is made and sensitive. Darius reigned perhaps, 
in the first book (eh. 208), in con- to some extent, in right of his wife 
nexion with the expedition of Gyrus Atossa, and in default of an heir male 
against the Massagetro. That it was not of the blood of the conqueror. At hia 
confined to the Persians appears from death the eldest grandson of Cyrus 
another place, where Croesus is said to could not but be the legitimate sue- 
have been nominated to the succession cessor. It is probable that the king's 
by Alyattes (i. 92). Plutarch, after power of choosing his successor, if it 
mentioning the Persian custom, adds existed at all, was confined svitbin very 
that the monarch designate had the naiTow limits. (Cf. Plat. Ale. 1. p. 121, 
right of asking any boon that he chose D., Lysis, p. 209, E., where the absolute 
of the actual king, who was obliged to claim of the eldest son to succeed is 
grant it, unless it was impossible assumed as certain.) 

(Artaxerx. c. 26). If the ruje was ' Supra, vi. 70. Ctesias declared that 

really always observed, Darius must Demaratus did not fly to the Persians 

have designated a successor at the time till the reign of Xerxes, whom he first 

of his expedition against the Scythians, joined at the Hellespont (£xc. Pers. 

• This was probably the real right on § 23) ; but his authority carries no 
which the claim of Xerxes rested, weight against the distinct testimony of 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; Hei-odotus. 

Artabazanes was not. In the East the " The tale here introduced (though 
hereditary instinct is particularly strong accepted by Plutarch, Artaxorx. 1. s. c), 



Chap. 



DEATH OF DABTUS, 



Xerxes followed this counsel, and Da^in!?^ persuaded that he liad 
justice on his side, appointed him his successor. For idy own 
part I believe that, even without this, Jhe crown would have 
gone to Xenes ; for Atossa was all-powerful,^ 

4- Darixts* when he had thus appointed Xerxes /his heir, was 
minded to lead forth His armies ; but he i\as prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
yesr following ^ the revolt of Eg}^t and the matters here related, 



S/om not ieem lo have been credit^ by 
cmr ftutlior ; wid it i« ia{i««d very 
dotibtfal whether tbe law of iueceAsioti 
&l BpAitu yrwM each u U stated. It b^A 
b««ii justlj remarked (Orote, Tpl. t. p. 
3; note) tn&t mecdciev invettiog DemA^ 
r»tu« with a factittotu miportanoe Jire 
frK|tieDt in Ueroflottia, nnd nmf pro- 
bably have been received bj blin n^m 
%hB lipa of that iiioiian^h^a defloendauta^ 
who were settled on tbe Chicub, m the 
etti€8 of HsJisarxia and Te^utbracia im4 
Fergioiiii* and TeutUrmiia ; compare 
%en. Atinb.vit. ^L §17, with Xea* Hell. 
Sit, i $ ^j), two towns which hftd been 
pveti by X«rxe« to Denuiratui on bis re- 
turii frotn the expedition against Greece, 
I'lutarch'a atoiy of the dlapute be- 
tft- 1 11 the brothers [Jh Ft%U Am, ii. p. 
j:->> , though giveu also by Justio (li. 
10 lA enihled to so attention. 



' Though DariuH had fl«veral wirm 
(supra, iii, 88, note *;, it k probable 
tbnt he had but one queen, namelj 
At4j^a. This U the rule wherever 
there in a seri^Ho, and waa clearly the 
custom of the Penian court. {Vt. 
Esther i. 9, ii* 4, &c. ', mfra, ij^ 10$; 
Ctefliaaj Esc. Pera, 1 2u, &c. -, Flut 
Artax. i, pp. 307, ^m j Arrtan, Eip. 
Alex. ii. 11, !2,) The raok of Atoewa 
would uatui'aUy aeaure her this poai- 
tion, ^hjch is uiai'ked by her oeirig' 
placed at the bead of tie wives in 
BcM>k iii. ch. 88, 

' B*c* 486. Daritia had prepared his 
tomb in the neighbotcrhoDd of Ferae* 
poLis, where it may «till be seen. It ia 
placed in a reoeie of the rock« eeulp^ 
tured at app^un below^ and with the 
inacnptlon whkb it givcoi m Note A. at 
tbe end of this Book. 
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4 XERXES URGED TO ATTACK GREECE. Book VH. 

after having reigned in all six and thirty years,' leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly 
disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with 
him than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the 
child of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the 

' following : — 

'* Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-free, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 
is brought low, lead an army against Athens. So shalt thou 
thyself have good report among men, and others shall fear here- 
after to attack thy country." 

Thus fietr it was of vengeance that he spoke ; but sometimes he 
would vary the theme, and observe by the way, " that Europe 
was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and the soil excellent : no one, save the King, was worthy 
to own such a land." 

6. All this he said, because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become Satrap of Greece imder the King ; and after a 
wlule he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according to 
his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the same 
time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced 
that messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the Aleuadae,' 
Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise 
him all the ajssistance which it was in their power to give. And 

* This number ia confirmed by the reignty by the choice of the Delphic 

Canon of Ptolemy (Meg. Synt. v. 14), oracle. They were patrons of learning 

and by Kanetho (Fragments 68 and and of the arts, vying herein with the 

69). Darius reigned from the beginning most magnificent of the Greek tyrants 

of B.C. 521 to the end of b.c. 486. (See (Plat. Men. I. s. c. ; Pind. Pyth. x. 5. ; 

Clinton's F. H., vol. ii. p. 378.) Ctesiaa, Philost. Vit. Soph. i. xvi. 2, &c.). 

with- his usual incorrectness, gave to Their power in Thessaly lasted till the 

Darius a reign of only 31 years (Pers. time of Philip, who attacked the mur- 

Exc. § 19). derers of Alexander of Pherse at their 

' The Aleuadse were the royal family instigation (Cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 14). 

of Larissa, as is plain from Herodotus Buphorion of Chalcis wrote a history of 

(infra, ix. 58) and Plato f Meno, p. 70, the family (Miiller's Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 

B.).. Other cities, as Pnarsalus, are iii. pp. 71, 72). 

thought to have been under their in- The invitation ^ich the three bro- 

fluence (cf. Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 178, thers, Thorax, Eurypylus, and Thi-asi- 

note '•). They derived their name from deus, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 5«), 

Aleuas the redbaired (6 Tvp^ds), who is was not generally accept,able to their 

mentioned by Plutai-ch (De Frat. Ara. countrymen (^infra, ch. 172). 
ii. p. 492) as having obtained the sove- 



Chap. 4-6. INFLUENCE OF ONOMACRITUS. 5 

further, the Fisistratidae, who had come up to Susa, held the same 

language as the Aleuadse, and worked upon him even more than 

tihey, by means of Onomacritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, and 

"the same who set forth the prophecies of Musaeus in their order.* 

The FisistratidsB had previously been at enmity with this man, 

"but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. He was 

l>anished fix>m Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, 

l>ecause he foisted into the writings of Museeus a prophecy that 

'the islands which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear in the 

sea. Lasus of Hermione ' caught him in the act of so doing. For 

tliiR cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they had 

1>een the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to Susa 

^ith the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very grandly of him 

to the King ; while he, for his part, whenever he was in the King's 

company, repeated to him certain of the oracles ; and while he 

took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the barbarians, 

brought forward the passages which promised them the greatest 

success. " TTwas fated," he told Xerxes, " that a Persian should 

bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from Asia into 

Greece." While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes with his oracles, 

the PisistratidsB and Aleuadse did not cease to press on him their 



* Of MuBseus, as of Orpheus, with dithyrambic poet of the highest repute, 
whom his name is commonly joined, lie was said to have been the instructor 
scarcely anything is known. Strabo of Pindar (Thorn. Mag. Vit. Find.), and 
(x. p. 686) eella him a Thradan, Suidas to have contended with the later Simo- 
(ad Toc.) a native of Eleusis. (Compare nides (Ai-istoph. Veep. 1364, ed. Bqthe). 
Hsrpocrat. ad yoc.). Damastes made Some reckoned him among the seven 
him the tenth ancestor of Homer (Fr. sages of Greece (Hermipp. Fr. 8 ; Schol. 
10). All perhaps that can be said with ad Aristoph. 1. s. c). He wrote a trea- 
certainty is that poems believed to be tise on music (ibid. ; comp. Plutarch, 
ancient were current under his name as Mus. ii. p. 1141, B.), and also certain 
early as b.c 520. These were chiefly dialectical disputations, the produce 
oracles, but not entirely so. A hymn perhaps of his intercourse with Xeno* 
to Ceres is mentioned (rausan. i. xxii. phanes (Plut. De vitios. pud. ii. p. 530, 
f 7), and also poems setting forth the F.). Suidas (ad voc. KVKkioZiZdffKokos) 
way of curing diseases TArist. Ran. makes him the first inventor of the 
972, ed. Bothe). Pausamas believed Cyclic Chorus. (Compare Schol. ad. 
that Uie hvmn to Ceres was genuine, Arist. Av. 1403.) Hermione, his native 
but that all the other poems ascribed town, was the capital of a district called 
to Mus»us were forgeries of Onoma- Hermionis, which adjoined the states of 
critus {ioKup U fUH v«vo(i}fccy o^^ Trcczen and Epidaurus. Pausanias has 
'OrofUUcpiTos, Kol IffTur oMr Movaaiov left a description of it (ii. xxxiv. §§ 9-1 1) 
Btfkdms, tri fi^ lUvw is Atifi-frr*^ tfji^s completely identifying it with the mo- 
AvffOfiiSaif, 1. s. c). Onomacritus was dem Kastri, which lies on the east coast 
also regarded bv some as the author of of the Peloponnese, opposite Hydria. 
the poems ascribed to Orpheus (Clem. The walls remain, and many founda- 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 397 ; Sext.Emp.Pyrrh. tions of the ancient temples. (Oell's 
Hypotyp. iii. 4, p. 115, B.). It was Korea, p. 199; Leake's Morea, voL ii. 
questioned whether Musseus or Orpheus pp. 461, 462 ; Curtius' Pelop. vol. ii. p. 
invented the hexameter (Crit. Fr. 10). 457.) 

* Lasus of Hermione was a lyric and 



6 XERXES ASSEMBLES A COUNCIL. Book VIL 

advice,® till at last the King yielded, and agreed to lead forth an 
expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of Darius,' 
he marched against those who had revolted from him; and 
having reduced them, and laid all Egypt under a for harder yoke 
than ever his father had put upon it, he gave the government to 
Achsemenes, who was his own brother, and son to Darius. This 
Achaemenes was afterwards slain in his government by Inar6s, 
the son of Psammetichus, a Libyan.® 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about to 
take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together an 
assembly of the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, and 
to lay before them his own designs.* So, when the men were 
met, the King spake thus to them : — 

" Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom — I shall but follow one which has come down to us 
from our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, has 
our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus overcame 
Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from the 
Modes. Now in all this God guides us ; and we, obeying his 
guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how 
many nations they conquered, and added to our dominions? 
Ye know right well what great things they achieved. But for 
myself, I will say that^ from the day on which I mounted the 
throne, I have not ceased to consider by what means I may rival 
those who have preceded me in this post of honour, and increase 
the power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I have 

' These are probably the persuasions sUll white with the bones of the com- 

of which .Sschylus makes Atossa speak batants. Ctesias, with his usual incor- 

(Pers. 749-754) ;— rectness, calls Achnmenes by the patro- 
nymic Achssmenides, and niakes him a 

Tovra ToU KOKcU ofukuv av6ikdaw MaaKtrhL son instead of a brother of Xerxes. As 

^T^if^"^' '^^^*'* * » ^ cit ^y ,x4Y<uf Xerxes was bom, at the earUest, in B.C. 

w)^y\Krri<no $vv oixMH. Thr «' avoi^utf ^22, the year after the accession of 

^ vino Darius, he could scarcely have had a 

ivSov aixM^itiv, varp^y «' hxfiov ov6iv ov^o- grown>up SOU in B.O. 485, when he was 

ToS' ^^ i^p;,y hytiSr, iroAAcLcc^ icAuu,.. «a««v •^^ the utmost thirty-six years of age. 

ti»k6' ifiovktvinv KiKtvOov «al arpdrcvfi' t^' ' These speeches have scarcely any 

'EAAoao. higher historical character than those 

of the conspirators in the third book 

' B.C. 485. See note * on ch. 4. (supra, iii. 80, note »). They must be 

• Vide supra, iii. 12, where the same considered however as embodying Per- 

{act is related ; and concerning Inaros, sian as well as Qreek views of the cir- 

compare iii. 15, with Thucyd. i. 104, cumstances out of which the war arose, 

109, 110 ; and Diod. Sic xi. 74. Hero- and the feelings of those who engaged 

dotus, when in Egypt, had seen the in it. Oriental respect for royalty strove 

battle-field where Achsemenes was slain, to exonerate Xerxes from all blame. 



Chap. 6-8. SPEECH OF XERXES. 7 

pondered upon this, until at last I have found out a way whereby 

"we may at once win glory, and likewise get possession of a land 

"which is as large and as rich as our own — nay, which is even 

more varied in the fruits it bears — while at the same time we 

obtain satisfaction and revenge. For this cause I have now 

<3alled you together, that I may make known to you what I 

ciesign to do. (§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the 

iEellespont and march an army through Europe against Greece, 

-fthat thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 

^^nrongs committed by them against the Persians and against my 

'tsLiher. Tour own eyes saw the preparations of Darius against 

'€hese men ; but death came upon him, and balked his hopes of 

xevenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf of all the 

^Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 

J[ have taken and burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to 

injure me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 

Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and, entering 

Sardis, burnt its temples and its sacred groves ; ^ again, more 

lately, when we made a landing upon their coast under Datis 

and Artaphemes, how roughly they handled us ye do not need 

to be told. (§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon 

this war ; and I see likewise therewith united no few advantages. 

Once let us subdue this people, and those neighbours of theirs 

who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian,^ and we shall extend 

the Persian territoiy as far as Grod's heaven reaches. The sun 

will then shine on no land beyond our borders ; for I will pass 

through Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 

make of all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, 

if what I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations whereof I have 

spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in all 

^e world, which will venture so much as to withstand us in 

arms. By this course then we shall bring all mankind under 

oar yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent 

of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wish to please 

me, do as follows : When I announce the time for the army to 

meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, every one 

of you ; and know that to the man who brings with him the most 

gallant array I will give the gifts which our people consider the 

* 8up^^ T. 100-102. It ia not likely (01. i. 37), by later a Paphlagonian 

thftt X«rxM would have particularised (Fr. 59). As his father, Tantalus, is 

itktm outrages. The speech is quite king of Sipylum (Apollod. lu. v. 6), 

uihistoiiad. Pindar's nomenclature would seem to 

' Pelops is called a Lydian by Pindar be the most correct. 
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moat honourable,^ This tben is what ye have to do. But to 

show that I am not self- willed in this matter I lay the businees 
before yoo, and give you full leave to speak youx minds upon it 
openly." 

Xerxes, having 8o spoken, held bia peace, 
9. (§ L) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and said — 
** Of a tnith, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Fersiau9, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right ia 
each word that thou hast now uttered j but best of all thy 
resolve, not to let the loniana ^ who live in Europe — a worthless 
ci*ew — mock us any more. It were indeed a monstrous thing if, 
after conquering and enslaving the Sacse,* the Indians, the 
Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other mighty uationSj not 
for any wrong that they had done us, but only to increase our 
empire, we should then allow the Crreeks, who have done us such ^ 
wanton injury, to ascape our vengeance. What ia it that weH 
fear in thera ?— not surely their numbers ?^not the greatness of 
their wealth ? W^e know the manner of their battle — we know 
how weak their power is; already have we subdued their 
children wbo dwell in our country, the loniansj jEolians, and 
Dorians. I myself have had experience of these men when I 
marched against them by the orders of thy father ; and thoughj 



> Vide infra, cb* 19, note ^ 

* This um of th« term " Ionian ** for 
the EurtjpeftQ Oretikj^ ii not caaual, but 
cbfurf^ctenstic of the Onental modes of 
ap04?Gli^ imd miirk» Uerodotua for a keen 
observer of little peouliai'itie«. Tbfit 
tLe Jewa ktiew the Qreekf at Ifirge und^r 
the name of Javon, or JaTan^im f D^^V)^ 
wbich ii t^uLVftlent to loniaiifl ('yfcij^ff), 
has been frequently noticed ; but it haa 
only reoentlj tppeu^d from the la&crip- 
tiotiH tbAt the Persians did the saDii*, 
DhHub includea the whole i^xteut of bis 
Ore&ion domiuioiu uoder the siBgle 
title of Tima rwbieh in the Babyloaiaii 
transcript becomes Fauanu), aud tliU 
sot only tu bis e«rlier monumeots nt 
Behifltun and Persepollft but in the m- 
icription iipoi} bi« tombatNahksb-ii^Rua- 
iam, whioh belonp to a late period in 
hi a retgn. Here ti£0 loniiu! ai^e men* 
tionedp one of which fttands cleto'ly for 
ARiAtic, &nd the other for Euro|>eiuL 
QFoeo«9 (see ^ir H, Hawliii«ou'aj Behi^tuii 
Memoir, ch. ir, p« 1!I7, db. v. pp. 280 
and 294). Henoe the dr amati o propriety 
of the expreasioEis^ '* '^litivmw yhw" foi^ 
** Hellas/' in the mouth of Ato^aa ia 



the Persnj of JSwhvlus (1* 1^2), an^' 
*' 'laai^qu, * for *' Helletie" or *'Atbe-i 
niaD/' in that of P^eudartabiia in tb# 
Acbamiaue of AriatophaneB (1. 104;, 
What the Scbolioat on tbe latter pnas^^ 
Bay«k of all tbe barbariana [wdyr^t ruvs 

wuiS undoubtedly true of the Pomans, 
perhaps of tbe Aajatica generally, [The 
AssyriauB always call the UreokB of 
Cyprus the Tartuin or Tututn. See tbe 
Inscriptions jmi^^Va. — H. C* RJ 

' AppArently HardoDiuq means the 
Soythians of Europe^ whom he repn- 
aents as reduced to slavery bj the ex- 
pedition of Darius, Hiii enumeration in 
traced bockw&rda in a regular order^ 
referring to the Scythian and IndiMU ex> 
peditions of Dario^ (supra, iv. 44), the 
Ethiopian escpedition of Cambysea (iii. 
25)^ aud the Eahylouiau conqueai of 
Cyma. DariiiH appears to htivo claimed 
Soytlda as a pai't of his doBinilone, (Bee 
the inscriptioii on hi* tonib, wbere, be- 
aidce tbti San^m Amyrgu and tbe 8acaai 
bowmen^ another fksytbia (.^ctka} ap- 
pears in connexion with his ktor ooii- 
4^ue«ts.) 







Chap. 8-10. SPEECH OF ARTABANUS. 9 

I went as far as Macedonia,* and came but a little short of 
reaching Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out 
jtgainst me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the most 
ibolish way, through sheer perversity and doltishness. For no 
sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight ; ^ whence it comes to pass that even the 
conquerors depart with great loss : I say nothing of the con- 
quered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, as 
they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds 
and messengers, and make up their differences by any means 
rather than battle ; or, at the worst, if they must needs fight 
one against another, they ought to post themselves as strongly 
as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, notwithstanding that 
they have so foolish a manner of warfare, yet these Greeks, when 
I led my army against them to the very borders of Macedonia, 
did not so much as think of offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who 
then will dare, O king ! to meet thee in arms, when thou comest 
with all Asia's warriors at thy back, and with all her ships? 
For my part I do not believe the Greek people will be so fool- 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, and that 
they are foolish enough to meet us in open fight ; in that case 
they will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless let us spare no pains ; for nothing comes 
without trouble ; but all that men acquire is got by painstaking." 
When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech of 
Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

10. The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. But Aj-tabanus, the 
son of Uystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trusting to his relation- 
ship, was bold to speak : — " O king !" he said, ** it is impossible, if 
no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best : 
a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been 
given him ; but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice 
can be exercised. Li like manner pure gold is not recognised 



' Supra, yi. 44, 45. neither unknown nor disregarded. I'er- 

^ It IS not very clear on what facts in haps the reference is to times when 

early Grecian history this statement is armies were composed almost entirely 

founded. Oertajnly in the Messenian of cavalry, which could only operate 

•ad Aroadian wars of Sparta (cf. Pausa- conveniently in the plains of a country 

DISS, Meeseniac. and Arcadic.^, the use so mountainous aa Greece, 
of strong poaitions appears to naye been 



10 SPEECH OF ARTABANUS, Book VII. 

by itself; but when we test it along with baser ore, we perceive 
which is the better. I counselled thy father, Darius, who was 
my own brother, not to attack the Scyths,* a race of people 
who had no town in their whole land. He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, 
but marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, king! 
to attack a people far superior to the Scyths, a people dis- 
tinguished above others both by land and sea. 'Tis fit there- 
fore that I should tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. 
(§ 2.) Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead 
thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be even 
so ; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may measure 
their prowess from what they have already done ; for when 
Datis and Artaphemes led their huge army against Attica, the 
Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc- 
cessful on both elements. Still, if they man their ships, and, 
defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 3.) And here 'tis 
not by my own mother wit alone that I conjecture what will 
happen ; but I remember how narrowly we escaped disaster once, 
when thy father, after throwing bridges over the Thracian Bos- 
phorus and the Ister, marched against the Scythians, and they 
tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had charge 
of the bridge over the Ister, to break the passage.® On that 
day, if Histiaeus, the king of Miletus, had sided with the other 
princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, the empire of 
the Persians would have come to nought. Surely a dreadful 
thing is this even to hear said, that the King's fortunes depended 
wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) " Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so profits a man 
as taking good counsel with himself; for even if things fall out 
against one's hopes, still one has counselled well, though for- 
tune has made the counsel of none efiect : whereas if a man 
counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, but his 
counsel is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Seest thou how God with 

• Supra, iv. 83. » Supra, iv. 133, 136-139. 
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his lightning smites always the bigger animals, and will not 
suffer them to wax insolent^ while those of a lesser bulk chafe 
lum not ? How likewise his bolts fall ever on the highest 
bouses and the tallest trees ? So plainly does He love to bring 
down everything that exalts itself. Thus ofttimes a mighty 
liost is discomfited by a few men, when Grod in his jealousy 
sends fear or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way 
xinworthy of them. For God allows no one to have high 
-thoughts but Himself.^ (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings 
&bout disasters, from which huge sufiferings are wont to arise; 
l>ut in delay lie many advantages, not apparent (it may be) at 
£r8t sight, but such as in course of time are seen of all. Such 
-tiien is my counsel to thee, O king ! 

(§ 7.) '' And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbeeur to speak 
foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men that ought not to 
1)6 lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the Greeks, 
thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troops against 
them ; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art specially 
striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy 
^wish ! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and one man has wrong done to him. The slan- 
derer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses a man behind his 
back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he believes what he has 
not searched into thoroughly. The man slandered in his 
absence suffers wrong at the hands of both: for one brings 
against him a false charge ; and the other thinks him an evil- 
doer. (§ 8.) If, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least allow the king to abide at home in 
Persia.' Then let thee and me both stake our children on the 
issue, and do thou choose out thy men, and, taking with thee 
whatever number of troops thou likest, lead forth our armies to 
battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest they will, 
let me and my children be put to death ; but if they fall out as 
I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt 
come back alive. But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still 
resolve to march an army against Greece, sure I am that some 

^ See note * on Book i. oh. 32, and the central point round which every- 
compare iii. 40. Mr. Qrote has some thing else fevoWes" (Heeren's As. Nat. 
sound renuuks on the religious temper i. p. 356, E. T.). Hence the adyioe of 
of Herodotus in reference to the present Artemisia (infra, viii. 102), and the con- 
passage (Hist, of Greece, toI. v. p. 8). sequent retreat of Xerxes, so soon as 

> Anxiety for the safety of the king is danger threatened. iEsohylus, in the 

especially strong among the Orientals, Persso, does not show sufficient appre- 

where ** the person of the monarch is ciation of this feeling. 
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of those whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day 
receive the sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great 
disaster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and 
birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of 
the Lacedaemonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war." 

11. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him — 

" Artabanus, thou art my father's brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as tliou art — ^thou shalt not come with me to fight these Greeks, 
'but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy aid I will 
accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought the 
child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus,^ the son of 



s More than one critic baa guessed 
the meaning of this passage (Bellanger, 
ap. Larcher, not. in loc. ; Salmasius, 
Exercitat. Plin. p. 1183); but it re- 
mained for modem discovery to give 
certainty to their conjectures. The 
genealogy of himself which Darius 
caused to be engraved on the rocks of 
Behistun determines absolutely the 
number of generations between Xerxes 
and Achocmenes, prociruj what had been 
already surmised, that the names of 
Gyrus and Cambyses do not belong to 
the stem of Darius, but are thrown by 
Xerxes into the list of his ancestors in 
right of his mother Atossa, the daughter 
of Gyrus. It is possible that the text 



originally stood thus : — fiii yhp <fi}y ^k 
Aaptlou rod *T<rn£<nrcor, rov ^ApffdifitoSf 
rov *Apiap<l^r€ctj rov Tclcnrcor, Koi Kvpov, 
rov KcLfifivfftctf rod Kvpov, rov Ktififi^fot, 
rod T«t<rir«or, rod *Axcufi4y€os y^ovAs, 
K. T. \. The double occurrence of the 
names of Cyrus and Cambyses being 
supposed to be a mistake of the copyists, 
one Cyrus and Cambyses may have been 
struck out ; they would naturally take 
with them the important word ical, 
which would be thought to be also a 
mistake, or at least would not be imder- 
stood ; and thus the passage may have 
obtained its present form. At any rate 
there is little doubt that the real gene- 
alogy was as follows : — 



AchsmencB. 
Tebpei. 



Cambyws (Dlod. Sic). 

Qynw (Herod. 1. 111). 
Gunbysea (ib. 107). 

Cyrus (the Great). 



I 



Ariaramnes. 

Anamcs. 

Hy8taq)e8. 

Darina. 



Atofisa (Dlod. Sic. ap. 
Pbot. Blbliotbec. p. 1158). 



(Tambysea. 



Smcrdia. 



Atossa._ 



Xerxes. 



The only doubtful name in this list is 
that of Cambyses, the father of the elder 
Cyrus, for which there is no better 
authority than Diodorus (1. i. o.). For 



the full genealogy of the Achaemenidro 
see Note B. in the Appendix to this 
Book. 



Chap. 10-13. XERXES' VISION. 13 

Cambysea, the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take 
not yeogeance on the Athenians. Full well I know that, were 
we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most cer- 
tainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge from 
what they have already done ; for, remember, it was they who 
fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now retreat is on both sides 
impossible, and the choice lies between doing and suffering in- 
jury ; either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians ; for 
there is no middle course left in this quarrel It is right then 
that we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge it, and that I should thereby discover what that great 
risk^ is which I run in marching against these men — men 
whom Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my forefathers,* subdued 
80 utterly, that to this day both the land, and the people who 
dwell therein, alike bear the name of the conqueror !" 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell ; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and con- 
cluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an army 
into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind anew, he 
fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the Persians 
declare, a vision of this nature — he thought a tall and beautiful 
man stood over him and said, '^ Hast thou then changed thy 
mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against the 
Greeks, after commanding the Persians to gather together their 
levies ? Be sure thou doest not well to change ; nor is there a 
man here who will approve thy conduct. The course that thou 
didst determine on during the day, let that be followed." After 
thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned ; and the king made no account of this dream, 
but called together the same Persians as before, and spake to 
them as follows : — 

" Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which I 
came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the full 



* Xerxes refers here to the earlier this spirit Xerxes is manle to claim 
part of the speech of Artabanus, and Pelops the Phrygian as a Persian Tassal, 
the perils there put forward (supra, ch. though at the time when Pelops (ac- 
lOt § 1-3). cording to the tradition) came to Greece 

* Herodotus tells us at the beginning (ab. B.C. IHOO), the Persian tribes were 
of his History that the Persians con- probably confined as yet within the 
•idered Asia and aU its nations as their Caspian Qates, or perhaps had not even 
own always (rV'Acrftji'icalTA^i'Oiic^oi^a emerged from their primitive seats 
Itfrca oiKtitvirrai oi n^psrat, i. 4). In beyond the Hindoo Koofih Mountains. 



14 XERXES' COLLOQUY WITH AETABANUS. Book VH. 

growth. of my wisdom, and that they who urge me to engage in 
this war leave me not to myself for a moment. When I heard 
the advice of Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled ; and I 
spake words against him little befitting his years : now however 
I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsel. 
Understand then that I have changed my intent with respect to 
carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble yourselves." 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept^ and said, ^ Son of Darius, it seems thou hast 
openly before all the Persians renounced the expedition, making 
light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard them spoken. 
Know therefore and be well assured, that unless thou go forth to 
the war, this thing shall happen unto thee — ^as thou art grown 
mighty and puissant in a short space, so. likewise shalt thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed." 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words : — 

"Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee iU words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel was 
such as I ought to follow. But I may hot now act in this way, 
greatly as I desire to do so. For ever since I repented and 
changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves 
my intentions, and has now just gone from me with threats. Now 
if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed his 
will that our troops should march against Greece, thou too wilt 
have the same dream come to thee and receive the same com- 
mands as myself. And this will be most sure to happen, I think, 
if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont to wear, and then, 
after taking thy seat upon my throne,* liest down to sleep on 
my bed." 

16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not at 
first yield to the command of the King ; for he deemed himself 
unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.' At the last however he 



* Representations of the Persiiui distinguished from the Assyrian by a 
throne are found on the Persepolitan. marked difference in almost all the de- 
monuments. In general character it tails. See the annexed woodcut, 
seems to have resembled the Assyrian ; ^ Sitting upon the king's throne is 
but it w^ less elaborate, and further said to have been an offence punishable 
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was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade him ; but first 
he spake thus to the King : — 

" To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is wise 
himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. In 
thee truly are found both tempers ; but the counsels of evil men 
lead thee astray : they are like the gales of wind which vex the 
sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole world — 
ivnd suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
myself, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the Persian 
people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the other to 
humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow one's heart 
always to covet more than one at present possesses, thou madest 
choice of that which was the worse both for thyself and for the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from the time when 
thou didst approve the better course, and give up the thought of 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, sent by some 
god or other, which will not suffer thee to lay aside the expedi- 
tion. But such things, my son, have of a truth nothing divine in 
them. The dreams, that wander to and fro among mankind, I 
will tell thee of what nature they are, — 1 who have seen so many 
more years than thou. ^Tiatever a man has been thinking of 
during the day, is wont to hover'round him in the visions of his 
dreams at night Now we during these many days past have 



with death in Persia (Q. Cui%. viii. 4, hefdtate, not knowing whether "Kerxea 
I 17 ; Valer. Max. y. 1, p. 177; Frontin. might not be laying a trap for him. 
Strat. iv. 6, § 3). Artabanus would 




Thrones of Sonnacbcrib and Daiiiu. 
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had our hands full of this enterprise. (§ 3.) If however the 
matter be not as I suppose, but God has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can be said 
concerning it — ^let it e'en appear to me as it has to thee/ and lay 
on me the same injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me 
any the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor 
if I go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I 
mean, that it is about to appear at alL For this thing, be it 
what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far 
gone in folly as to see me, and because I am dressed in thy 
clothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our 
business is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and 
not vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does so, and appears often, I should myself say that it was from 
God. For the rest^ if thy mind is fixed, and it is not possible to 
turn thee from thy design, but I must needs go and sleep in thy 
bed, well and good, let it be even so ; and when I have done as 
thou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. Till such time, 
however, I shall keep to my former opinion." 

17. Thus spake Artabanus ; and when he had so said, think- 
ing to show Xerxes that his words were nought, he did according 
to his orders. Having put on the garments which Xerxes was 
wont to wear and taken his seat upon the royal throne, he lay 
down to sleep upon the king's own bed. As lie slept, there ap- 
peared to him the very same dream which had been seen by 
Xerxes ; it came and stood over Artabanus, and said — 

" Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies against 
the Greeks ! But thou shalt not escape scathless, either now or 
in time to come, because thou hast sought to prevent that which 
is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has been plainly told to 
himself what will be&ll him, if he refuses to perform my bid- 
ding." 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision threatened 
him, and then endeavoured to bum out his eyes with red-hot 
irons.® At this he slirieked, and, leaping from his couch, hurried 



• Putting out the eyes has been in all ment in the time of the younger Cyrus 

ages a common Oriental punishment, is indicated by a passage in Xenophon, 

The earliest instance on record is that where it is said that men deprived of 

of Zedekiah. whose eyes were put out sight for their crimen were a common 

by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem. xxxix. 7; spectacle {woWdxis iji' IBtiv) along the 

lii. 11^. The frequency of the punish- highways within his government (^Anab. 
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to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, gave him a full account 
of the vision ; after which he went on to speak in the words 
which follow : — 

" I, O King ! am a man who have seen many mighty empires 
overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it was that I sought 
to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy youth ; 
since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than one 
possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus against 
the Massagetae, and what was the issue of it ; I could recollect 
the march of Cambyses against the Ethiops ; I had taken part 
in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths ;— bearing therefore all 
these things in mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst 
remain at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent 
destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the matter. Do 
thou therefore make known to the Persians what the god has 
declared, and bid them follow the orders which were first given, 
and prepare their levies. Be careful to act so, that the bounty 
of the god may not be hindered by slackness on thy part." 

Thus spake these two together ; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the war, 
there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. The 
Magi were consulted upon it,* and said that its meaning reached 

I. ix. 13). Its continuance in later times There is not any evidence to show that 

is marked by such writers as Ammianus the '' arts and influence set at work " 

Maroellinus (xxvii. 12) and Procopius were those "of the Magian priesthood;" 

(De Bell. Pers. L 11, p. 30). but it is not improbable that an im- 

Mr. Orote sees in this whole narrative position was successfully practised upon 

nothing but " religious imagination " — the credulity of Xerxes by a skilfully 

a mythus embodying the deep convic- devised fraud on the part of the friends 

tion, alike of Greeks and of Persians, that of Mardonius. 

nothing short of a direct divine inter- ' Vide supra, i. 108 ; and compare 

position could have brought about, the Cic. de Divinat. i. 23, where the Magi 

transcendentlv great events which were are said to have prophesied, from a 

connected with the expedition of Xerxes dream which Cyrus had, that he would 

(Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 13, 14). I in- reign for thirty years. For the general 

cline, with Bishop Thirlwall, to suspect practice among the Oriental nations to 

a foundation in fact for the stories that attend to dreams, and to require an in- 

were told (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. terpretation of them from their priests, 

251). The weak mind of Xerxes may see Gen. xli. 8; and Dan. ii. 2; iv. 6. 

have been imposed i^n by a pretended Whether the Magi really filled such a 

spectre ; and the stronger one of Arta- position at the court of Xerxes is a dif- 

banus may have been subdued by threats, ferent question, and cannot be held to 
VOL. IV. C 
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to the whole earth, and that all mankiiid would become his ser- 
vants. Now the vision which the king saw was this : he dreamt 
that he was crowned with a branch of an I'olive-tree, and that 
boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered the whole 
eaiiih ; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his brow, 
vanished. So when the Magi had thus interpreted the vision, 
straightway all the Persians who were come together departed 
to their several governments, where each displayed the greatest 
zeal, on the faith of the king's offers. For all hoped to obtain 
for tliemselves the gifts which had been promised.* And so 
Xerxes gathered together his host, ransacking every comer of 
the continent. 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent four 
full years ^ in collecting his host, and ms^ng ready ell things 
that were needful for his soldiers. It was not till the close of 
the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accompanied by 
a mighty multitude. For of all the armaments whereof €Uiy 
mention has reached us, this was by far the greatest f insomuch 
that no other expedition compared to this seems of any account, 

be proved by a story which is evidently times (cf. Esther vi. 9; 1 Esdras iii. 6; 

of Greek origin. The "olive crown Plut. Artaxerx. c. 15; Procop. de Bell, 

would alone prove this. Pers. i. 17, p. 49). If we may credit 

^ According to Ctesiaa (Exc. Pers. Lucian, the horse was usually of the 

§ 22, ad fin.) the most honourable gift Nissan breed. 

that a Persian could receive from the ' Various modes have been adopted 

king was a golden hand-miU {fidKri of explaining the chronology of the 

Xpv(r^) ; but according to Xenophon, period between the battles of Marathon 

who is a better authority, this was not and Salamis. All accounts agree in stat- 

even contained in the ordinary gift of ing the interval at ten years (Thucyd. 

honour, which consisted of a horse with i. 18; Plat. Leg. iii. p. 698, C; Marm. 

a golden bridle, a golden scymitar, a Par. 62, 66; Aristid. 46, ii. p. 241V 

chain of gold for the neck, armlets of the The numbers in Herodotus are witn 

same, and a Persian (t. e. a Median) robe difficulty brought within this interval. 

(Anab. i. ii. § 29; viii. § 29; Cyropsed. Perhaps the following scheme, which 

VIII. ii. § 8). There can be no doubt differs but slightly from Clinton's (F. 

that this was the regular kaftan in the H. vol. ii. c. 5, p. 302), will be found 

age of Xenophon; but, while its general to accord best both with the words 

features were preserved, it may probably of Herodotus and with other testi- 

have varied in certain points at different monies: — 

B.C. 

490. Battle of MarathoD. l^reparations oommence for another expedition. 1 Three yeaxs of stir. 

IIS; zzzzmzzzizzzzzzzzzziizzzizizzizi ] (HenxLviLi.) 

487. Itevolt of Egypt (tctopty «"*• Herod, ib.) 

486. Death of Darius, (r^ v<rrcp4j> crci. Herod, vll. 4. Cf. Canon of Ptolemy.) 

485. Induction of Egypt. (Scvr^py irti, Herod. viL 7.) Preparations against Greece renewed. 

484. continued. 

483. continued. 

482. continued. 

481. Preparations continued till the middle of the year, (eirl r4<r<rtpa crea *■ A ^ p c a. tierod. vil. 

20.) After which (W/xirr^ crel' avo/x^— at the close of the fifth year fTom the redaction 

of Egypt) Xerxes began his march from Crltalla (coTpanyAarec). 
480. Xerxes marched from Sardis to Attica. Battles of ThermopyLae and Salamis. 

3 Compare the remark of Thuoydides, i. 23 : r»y irp6r€poy Hpyvu fi4yurro¥ 
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neither that which Darius undertook against the Scythians, nor 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of Darius was 
designed to avenge), when they, being in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, fell upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for 
a time almost the whole of Upper Aiia ; * nor, again, that of the 
Atridae against Troy, of which we hear in story ; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these 
nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, after conquering 
all Thrace, pressed forward till theyjcame to the Ionian sea,* 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus. 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there were, are 
as nothing compared with this. For was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece ? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed for 
liis troops to drink ? One nation furnished ships ; another was 
arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply horses ; 
a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise for the trans- 
port service ; a fifth, ships of war towards the bridges ; a sixth, 
ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
with so great a disaster about Athos,* preparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in tiiat quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at Elseus in the Chersonese ; ^ and from this station 
detachments were sent by the various nations whereof the army 
was composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 
worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters ; ^ while 



^ Yiderapray i. 103-106; Iv. 1, 12. of after timef, others in Macedonia 
' By the "Ionian Sea" Herodotus (Hellanic. Fr. 46) — to invasions of the 



I the Adriatic (vide supra, vi. 127; European continent from Asia. Proba- 
and vaini, ix. 92). With respect to the bility on the whole inclines in fiivour of 
expedition here mentioned great ob- this latter view, 
•cnrity prevails. According to some ' Supra, vi. 44. 
writers the Mysians were Thncians, and ^ For the situation and present condi- 
had come into Asia from Europe (Strab. tion of Elaeus, vide supra, vi. 140, note *. 
ziL p. 785; cf. Xanth. Lyd. Fr. 8; and Compare also the map, infra, p. 36. 
Artemidor. ap. Strab. adi. p. 826). • The use of the whip on the part of 
Others, and among them Herodotus the Persians towards the subject nations 
(supra, L 171), seem to have looked is again noted (infra, ch. 56; and ch. 
upon Uie Mysians as a genuine Asiatic 223; compare also ch. 103; and, as de- 
race, closely akin to the Lydians, whose cisive on the point, Xen. Anab. in. iv. 
language the Mysian tongue greatly re- § 25). Mr. Qrote observes (Hist, of 
aembled. According to Xanthus the Greece, v. p. 31, note) that it has its paral- 
Myaian dialect was fii^oK^ios irol fufo- lei among the modem Turks. To the 
ff^ytos (Fr. 8). Writers of this cltbs high-spirited Greeks this degradation 
aacribed the scattered Mysians of the must have been galling in the extreme. 
European continent — of whom some The practice had descended to the Per- 
were settled upon the Danube (Strab. sians from the Assyrians (see Layard*s 
zii. pp. 800 and 826), whence the Mocsi Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 110-113). 
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the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. Two Persians, Bubares,^ the son of Megabazus, and 
Artachaees, the son of Artaeus, superintended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, and 
stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain ends 
towards the mainland, it forms a peninsula ; and in this place 
there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across,^ the whole 
extent whereof from the sea of the Acanthians to that over 
against Torone, is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills.* 
Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Sane,^ a Greek 
city. Inside of San6, and upon Athos itself, are a number of 
towns, which Xerxes was now employed in disjoining from the 
continent : these are, Dium, Olophjrxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, 
and Cleonffi.* Among these cities Athos was divided. 

23. Now the manner in which they dug was the following : * 



' Supra, V. 21, notes • and '. 

^ Captain Spratt measured the dis- 
tance from shore to shore, and found 
it to be 2300 yards, or 12J stadia (Jour- 
nal of Geograph. Soc. vol. xvii. p. 147). 

^ The level plain towai'ds the sea of 
the Acanthians (as the accompanying 
plan will show) is a marked feature. 
Beyond this plain a range of low hills 
crosses the isthmus, the greatest height 
not exceeding 51 feet. From these hiUs, 
on the south side, a valley opens out, 
along which the course of the canal 
may be clearly traced (ibid. pp. 146, 
147^. This valley is still known to the 
natives by the name of ProvlakOt i. e. 
irpoa6XaKa, ** the canal in front of Mount 
Athos." (See Sir G. Bowens Mount 
Athos, pp. 56, 57.) 

> San^, which acquired some fame in 
the Peloponnesian war by repulsing the 
army of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 109), was 
a colony of the Andrians, and was situ- 
ated on the southern coast of the 
isthmus, near the mouth of the canal 
of Xerxes (ibid.), but whether on its 
eastern or western side is not quite cer- 
tain. Colonel Leake thought that cer- 
tain traces near the artincial mound 
(called in the plan the '* Tomb of Arta- 
cheees") might mark the site of San^ 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 144) ; but 
I should rather gather from this passage 
that the city lay on the western side 
of the cutting. Captain Spratt does not 
think that a Greek town ever occupied 
the hills about the '^tomb of Arta- 
chsees " (Journal of Geograph. Soc. vol. 
xvii. p. 149). 
* These cities are all mentioned by 



Thucydides (1. s. c.) and by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 63), the latter of whom adds 
another, Charadrise. Dium, ThyssiiSy 
and Cleona), appear to have been on 
the south coast; Acrothoiim and Olo- 
phyxus on the north. Acrothoiim 
(Acrothon), according to Pliny, was 
situated on the summit of Athos (H. N. 
iv. 10). They were, one and all, smaU 
and unimportant places. 

* The whole story of the canal acroas 
the isthmus of Athos has been considered 
a fable by some writers (Juven. x. 473, 
174 ; Pococke, vol. ii. part iL p. 144 ; 
Cousindry, Voyage dans la Maci^oine, 
vol. ii. pp. 153, 154). Many modem 
travellers, however, have given accounts 
of the distinct traces which remain of 
the work (Choiseul - Gouffier, Voyage 
Pittoresque, tom. ii. partie i. p. 14B; 
Leake*s Northern Greece, iii. p. 145 ; 
Bowen's Mount Athos, &c., p. 57 ; Jour- 
nal of Geograph. Society, vol. xvii). 
Captain Spratt appears to have surveyed 
the isthmus with great exactness. He 
found distinct appearances of the an- 
cient cutting, almost across its whole 
extent, only failing where the canal ap- 
proached the sea, and somewhat indis- 
tinctly marked in the alluvial plain 
north of the hills ; as the accompanying 
plan, which is taken from Ins careful 
survey, clearly shows. The canal forms 
a line of ponds, from two to eight feet 
deep and from sixty to ninety broad, 
nearly from one sea to the other. It 
was " cut through beds of tertiary ^ands 
and marls'* (which would account for 
the fdling in of the banks), being pro- 
bably, where it was deepest, not more 
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> line was drawn across by the city of Sand ; and along this the 
ftrioiis natioDis' parcelled out among themselves tho work to be 
done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom 
continiied to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was dug 
out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these 
taking it^ passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the 
top, who carried it off and emptied it away* All the other 
nations, therefore^ except the Phcenicians, had double labour; for 
the sides of the trench fell in continually, as could not but liap- 
en, since they made the width no greater at the top than it 
was required to be at the bottom. But the PhcBuicians showed 



PlADOfOtoftL 



tbjin »ixtj feet bekw the aaturaJ fiur- 
hev of tli<* p'ound, which at its higlieat 
pomt rivre only fi^jono feet above the 
MA leteL It Wilis not r^Jj a great 
VQfV, but A very easy o^e, tLad can 
io^rcoiy hate taken mor» than ft fear io 
oompkk. Colauel Leaka ragorcEi it m 



a very politic proceeding, on sceount of 
the dangeroun ehuracter of the oaviga- 
tioQ ftbout the peni&ffiila, espeetally on 
lU north ooi^p trhiah hm no harbours 
( Tide flupm, Ti, 44 , noi^). So ako Sir Q . 
3omm (p* 63)* 
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in this the skill which they are wont to exhibit in all their 
undertakings. For in the portion of the work which was allotted 
to them they began by making the trench at the top twice as 
wide as the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when 
they reached the bottom their pai*t of the work was of the same 
width as the rest In a meadow near/ there was a place of 
assembly and a market ; and hither great quantities of com, 
ready ground, were brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to dis- 
play the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial behind 
him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was open to him, 
with no trouble at all,' to have had his ships drawn across the 
isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should be of such 
a width as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same persons 
who were set over the digging of the trench, the task of making 
a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having cables 
prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of white flax,* 
a business which he entrusted to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions in divers places, 
to save the army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upon their march into Greece. He inquired carefully about all 
the sites, and had the stores laid up in such as were most conve- 
nient, causing them to be brought across from various parts of 
Asia and in various ways, some in transports and others in mer- 
chantmen. The greater portion was carried to Leuc6-Acte,* 
upon the Thracian coast ; some part, however, was conveyed to 



8 The " meadow " intended can only the poets which have caused some diffi- 

be the alluvial plain above mentioned, culty (Apoll. Rhod. i. 375; Horat. Od. 

where the traces of the canal become i. iv. 2). 

faint. ' Both these materials were used for 

"^ The light ships of the ancients were ropes by the Egyptians. (See notes on 

easily transported in this way across the Book ii. chap. 89, and chap. 96 ; on 

land. So frequent was the practice at Book viii. chap. 17 ; and on Book ix. 

the Isthmus of Corinth, that the line chap. 32.)— [G. W.] 

traversed by vessels acquired there the • Leuc^-Actd, or the "White Strand," 

proper name of Diolcus ( AfoAicof , Hesych. was one of the Greek settlements on the 

ad voc). Instances of the passage of coast of the Propontis (Scylax, PeripL 

ships in this way are abundcmt in the p. 68; Lysias adv. Alcib. des. ord. p. 142; 

Greek historians (cf. Thucyd. iii. 81, iv. with the comment of Demetrius, ap. 

8; Polyb. iv. 19, v. 101, viii. 36; Dio Harpocrat. in voc). It cannot have 

Ckss. 1142), and explain expressions in been far north of Pactya. 
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Tyrodiza,^ in the country of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,^ 
some to Eion ^ upon the Strymon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that all these labours were in progress, 
the land army which had been collected was marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from CritaUa* in Cappa- 
docia. At this spot all the host which was about to accompany 
the King in his passage across the continent had been bidden to 
assemble. And here I have it not in my power to mention 
which of the satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in 
the most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by the 
King according to his promise ; for I do not know whether this 
matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain that the 
host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, marched through 
Phrygia till it reached the city of Celaense.* Here are the sources 



* Tyrodusa, according to Stephen (ad 
TOc), WAS the same place as Serrhium ; 
and Serrhium or Serrheum, was a fortress 
in the neighbourhood of Doriscus, as is 
plain from a passage in Iayj (zxxi. 17^. 
The exact site cannot be nxed ; but it 
was probably near the Serrhean pro- 
montory of Stephen (ad yoc. "Xtpp^loy) 
which seems to be the "Mons Senium" 
of Pliny, between Doriscus and Maronea 
(H. N. iv. 11). The fact that a portion 
of this coast belonged to the Perinthians 
may account for their war with the 
Paeonians (supra^ y. 1). 

3 Infra, ch. 59. > Infra, ch. 113. 

^ Critalla is unknown to any other 
writer. No doubt it lay,- as Kennell 
■ays (Geography of Herodotus, p. 319), 
on the royal road from Susa to Sardis, 
but the ooiurse of this road through 
Cappadocia is very uncertain, and it is 
impossible to say at what point it crossed 
the Halys. Critalla certainly lay to the 
east of that river, and probably at no 
grtat distance from it. 

Rennell's identification of Critalla 
with the modem Eregli Ib based upon a 
double error. He believes the range of 
Taurus to give rise to the principal 
stream of the Halys, which is thus 
imagined to flow by Eregli, leaving it to 
the east. And he supposes the royal 
road to have passed through the Cilician 
gates and the plain of Issus. But the 
road took a northerly course, as has 
been already explained (supra, v. 52) ; 
and the Halys has no source in the 
Taurus range, nor any stream of mo- 
ment falling into it frt>m the south. 
ErtgH is in Phrygia, not Cappadod% and 



must have lain considerably out of the 
great post-road. 

^ The site of Gelsense, imknown till 
within these few years, has been de- 
terminately fixed by Mr. Hamilton 
(Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 498-500). It is 
the modem Deenitir (lat. 38^ 3', long. 
30° 20'). This town, which abounds in 
remains of high antiquity, is situated 
near the source of the southern or main 
stream of the Mscander, and in all re- 
spects corresponds to the accounts left 
of the ancient Celasna}. Two streams, 
both probably supplied from the lake of 
Dombai (cf. Strab. xii. p. 835), situated 
at a much higher level in a plain a little 
to the east (Hamilton, ii. p. '^QQi)^ rise 
from the range of hills whicn runs from 
Ketzi-Borlou to Ishekli, • under circum- 
stances exactly in accord with the de- 
scriptions given by ancient writers. 
One is a gentle stream, and issues from 
a reedy lake two miles round, enclosed 
amid lofty hills. This is evidently the 
Mseander ( '* amnis Ma}ander ortus h lacu 
in Monte Aulocrene," Plin. H. N. v. 29). 
The other ** gushes out with great 
rapidity from what seems to have been 
once a cavern at the base of a rocky 
cliff, and flows down a narrow channel 
with considerable force and noise " 
(Hamilton, i. p. 499). This is the 
Catarrhactes or Marsyas. The two 
streams join at a short distance from 
the present town. (Compare with the 
account in Hamilton, Colonel Leake't* 
anticipations, Asia Minor, p. 160-162, 
and the passages there quoted; Xen. 
Anab. i. ii. 7, 8; Strab. xii. p. 835; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 29; Quint. Curt. 
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of the river MaBander, and likewise of another stream of no less 
size, which bears the name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract) ; the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of Celsense, and 
empties itself into the Maeander. Here, too, in this market- 
place, is hung up to view the skin of the SUenus® Marsyas, which 
Apollo, as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain P}'thius, the son of 
Atys, a Lydian.^ This man entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the same time to 
give him a sum of money for the wan Xerxes, upon the men- 
tion of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and asked 
of them, " Who is this Pythius, and what wealth has he, that 
he should venture on such an offer as this?" They answered 
him, " This is the man, O king ! who gave thy father Darius the 
golden plane-tree,^ and likewise the golden vine;* and he is 
stiU the wealthiest man we know of in all the world, excepting 
thee." 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words ; and now, addressing 
Pythius with his own lips, he asked him, what the amount of his 
wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows : — 



iii. 1 ; Liv. xxxYiii. 38; Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8.) 

CelsensD became a royal residence on 
the return of Xerxes, who built himself 
a palace there at the source of the Mar- 
syas (Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 9). Cyrus, in 
later times, had also a park and a palace 
there. The palace was situated at the 
head of the Maeander (ibid. § 7). Ce- 
Issnsc was a town of great size and 
importance {ficydKri Koi €vZa(fi<utft Xen. 
"Caput PhrygioD," Liv.). Antiochus 
Soter transferred the inhabitants to 
Apamea, which he built at a short dis- 
tance (Strab. Liv.). Apamea afterwards 
lost its name and became Ciboton (Plin. 
H. N.I.S.C.). 

* Silenus, originally applied as a 
proper name to the oldest and most 
famous of the Satyrs, was used after- 
wards as a common appellation for those 
monsters generaUy. (See Hom. Hymn, 
in Veu. 263 ; Etym. Mag. ad voc. ; and 
cf. Voss. ad Virg. Eel. vi. 14.) 

The story of Marayas is told by Apol- 
lodorud (i. iv. § 2), Diod. Siculus (iii. 
59), Plutarch (De Music, ii. pp. 1132, 
1133% llyginus (Fab.clxv.), and others. 
The skin was still shown at Celsenao in 
Xenophou's time (Anab. i. ii. § 8). 

7 Pliny calls Pythius a Bithynian 
(H. N. xxxiii. 10), Mr. Grote a Phrj-- 



gian (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 34). There 
is no reason to doubt the statement of 
Herodotus. 

^ Antiochus the Arcadian, who had 
seen this plane-tree, declared that it 
was so smedl it would scarcely shade 
a grasshopper (r^y 6fivovfi4yriy x/'vo^y 
-KKdravov obx ^Koi^y €lif€u rirrtyi (TkIom 
vap4xfiv, Xen. Hell. vn. i. § 38). He, 
however, may weU be suspected of un- 
fairness, since his object was to decry 
the resources of Persia. The plane-tree 
was very celebrated (Athen. xii. p. 539» 
D.; Plin. H. N. xii. 1, xxxiii. 10; Tzet. 
Chil. I. xxxii. 925; Die Chrys. Drat. 
Ivii. ad fin.^. It was finally carried off 
from the citadel of Susa by Antigonus 
(B.C. 316), when he fought against Eu- 
menes (Diod. Sic. xix. 48). 

According to Plutarch, the wealth of 
Pythius was derived from gold-mines in 
the neighbourhood (De Virt. Muliebr. 
ii. p. 262, D.) 

^ The golden vine was even more 
famous than the plane-tree. It is said 
tor have been the work of Theodore, the 
Samiun (Himer. Eel. xxxi. 8). The 
bunches of grapes were imitated by 
means of the most costly precious stones 
(Phylarch. ap. Athen. 1. s. c). It over- 
shadowed tlie couch on which the Kings 
slept. 
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"O King! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know how rich I am ; but as I know per- 
fectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as I wished to give thee a sum 
of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and found 
them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Daric staters,^ wanting seven thousand. All this I 
willingly make over to thee as a gift ; and when it is gone, my 
slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough for my 
wants." 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, " Dear 



' The etater was the only gold coin 
known to the Greeks generally. It was 
adopted by them from the Asiatics, 
from whom their gold was in the earlier 
time entirely derived. The staters of 
different countries differed slightly in 
weight and value. The Ma^onian 
weighed 133 grains (value 1/. Ss. 6d.), 
the Attic 132^ grs. (value ]/. 38. 5d.), 
the Lampsacene 129 grains (value 
1/. 2s, did.), the Phocssan 127 grains 
(value 1/. 2s. 5\d.). The Persian Daric 
was a gold coin very like the stater : it 
weighed about 123*7 grains, and was 
consequently worth not quite twenty- 
two shillings (1/. U. lOid.). Pythius 
therefore, according to the statement of 
Herodotus, possesrod gold coin to the 
value of 4,339,546/. His 2000 talents 
of silver would be worth 487,500/. ; so 
that the entire sum which Pythius 
offered to Xerxes would be a little 
abort of five millions of our money 
(^4,827,144/.). I do not know why this 
estimate should be thought inci'edible. 
(See Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
3tf, note.) 

With respect to the word "Daric," 
which has been derived from a supposed 
ancient Persian root Dcirdf signifying a 
king (G^esenius, Heb. Lex. ad voc. 
)t3TIK ; Scott and Liddell, ad voc. 
SofMucis ; Smith's Diet, of Ant., &c.), as 
there is no evidence of the existence of 
any such root in ancient Persian, per^ 
hapa it is best to acquiesce in the old 
derivation, suggested by the etymolo- 
gists (Etym. liagn. ad voc; Harpocrat. 
ad voc.), and to connect the tenn with 
Darius, whose gold coinage was so cele- 
bnted (supra, iv. 166). It would thus 
reaemble the French words " touts " and 
"nmolwn." 

The Daric bore for its impression, on 



the one side, the figure of the king with 
a bow and arrow in his hands (cf. Plut. 
Yit. Artoxerx. c. 20), kneeling on one 
knee; and on the other an irregular 
cleft, or ** quadrata incusa." The sub- 
joined figui-e is taken from a Daric in 
the British Museum. 





There are silver Darics, as well as 
gold ones, with the same device. These 
are generally tetradrachms, weighing 
about 235 grains. 

A new theory has been recently started 
on the subject of the " Aryandics,*' or 
silver coins issued by Aryandes (supra, 
iv. 166). M. Lenormant has described 
two coins, upon which the name of 
Aryandes, or a part of it (AYSA or 
AkIAYSA), appears in Greek characters, 
and which he considers to have been 
issued by the celebrated Satrap (Essai 
sur les Nfonnaies des Lsgides, p. 169). 
The device ia a chariot drawn by two 
horses, containing a king and a cha- 
rioteer, with a battlejiented wall and a 
galley on the obverse. The name is on 
this latter side. Coins of the same type 
are in the British Museum series, but 
none with the name of Aryandes. On 
one there is some trace of a name; but 
it is very faint; and the characters ap- 
pear to be Phoonician. The general type 
answers to the description of a coin in 
Mionnet (Supplement, tr>m. viii. pp. 
426, 427, No. 33), which he thinks Per- 
sian. Gesenius figures a coin nearly 
similar (Monumenta Phoonic. Tab. 36, 
G.), and calls it Cilician. 
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Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his own 
free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou hast 
done both the one and the other, feasting my troops magnifi- 
cently, and now making offer of a right noble sum. In return, 
this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be my sworn 
friend from this day ; and the seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, so that the 
full tale may be no longer lacking, and that thou mayest owe 
the completion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast acquired hitherto ; and be sure to remain ever 
such as thou now art« If thou dost, thou wilt not repent of it so 
long as thy life endures." 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march ; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered,^ he came to Colossse,^ a Phrygian city of great size, 



^ Of Anaua itself no further notice is 
found ; for Stephen merely quotes from 
Herodotus. The lake is eyidently Lake 
Chardak, which lies on the route between 
Deenair (Celacna;) and Colosssc, and still 
supplies the whole country round with 
salt. Mr. Hamilton says, — " After pass- 
ing this hill, we halted near the ex- 
tremity of the lake to observe the 
process of collecting the salt, at which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village of Chardak were busily em- 
ployed. The lake being nearly dry, the 
water in the centre is so thoroughly 
saturated that, owing to the great eva- 
poration constantly going on, the salt 
crystallises on the su^ace, and is scraped 
off with large wooden spades. . . . 
As it is obtuned, it is brought on shore, 
and placed in large heaps along the 
banks, where it appeared clear and in 
large crystals: it is procured in con- 
siderable quantities, and sells for ten 
paras the oke, or about a farthing a 
pound; and after supplying the neigh- 
bouring country, the rest is sent to 
Smyrna" (Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 503, 
504). Arrian calls this lake Lake Asca- 
nia (Exp. Alex. i. 29). Strabo mentions 
it (xii.pp. 838, 839), but does not give it 
a name. 

3 Oolossffi has been generally sup- 
posed to have been situated at Chonos, 
the ancient Chonse, with which Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus identifies it 
(de Themat. i. 3, p. 24). Mr. Hamil- 



ton, however, seems to have discovered 
the true site, at the distanoe of three 
miles from Chonds, in the plain, on the 
banks of the Lycus {TchtmiJt), Here 
he found an ancient theatre, and abun- 
dant remains of an extensive town by 
the side of the river, and at a point 
where it is very conceivable that the 
Lycus may have had in former times 
an underground course. Two streams 
fall into the Lycus at this point, from 
the north and from the south, both 
possessed of strong petrifying or in- 
crusting qualities. The Lycus here 
flovrs in a deep chasm, and the streams 
trickling over the rocks gradually in- 
crust them with their deposit. The 
operation of this process naturally 
causes the clifis gradually to approach 
one another, and may, in the time of 
Herodotus, have actually arched over 
the main stream. Earthquakes, to 
which the district is very liable (cf. 
Strab. xii. 837), would naturally break 
up this soft crust, which would fall 
into the river and be carried away, 
after which the process would recom- 
mence. (See Hamilton's Asia Minor, 
vol. L pp. 510-512; and compare the 
passage of Pliny which he quotes, H. N. 
xxxi. 20.) 

There seems to have been another 
similar covered passage, lower down the 
stream, in the time of Strabo (1. s. c), 
which has also disappeared since his 
day. This was near Laodicea, just 



Chap. 20-32. XEBXES REACHES SARDIS. 27 

situated at a spot where the river Lyons plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This riyer, after running under ground a dis- 
tance of about five furlongs, re-appears once more, and empties 
itself^ like the stream above mentioned, into the Mteander. 
Leaving Colossse, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia ; and here they came to a city called 
Cydrara,^ where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having an 
inscription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates ;. the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Maeander, and then pass by the city Callat^bus,* 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the fruit 
of liie tamarisk.® Xerxes, who chose this way, found here a 
plane-tree ' so beautiful, that he presented it with golden orna- 
ments, and put it under the care of one of his Immortals.' The 
day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to require 
that prepetrations should be made everywhere to feast the King. 
To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such demand ; ® but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which had 
already refused, was this: he thought that although they had 
reftised when Darius made the demand, they would now be too 
frightened to venture to say him nay. So he sent his heralds, 
wishing to know for certain how it would be. 

aboTo the junction of the Lycus with writer, if we except Stephen, who fol- 

the Cftdmus {Oieuk Bounar Su), The lows Herodotus. Perhaps it occupied 

traditions of the natives confirm the the site of Philadelphia {Allah SMierY 

notion of such covered ways having The earthqu&es to which this whole 

existed and breaking up (Hamilton, p. district (the Catacecaumen6 of Strabo) 

522). is liable, aocoimt for the disappearance 

* Cydrara is thought to be identical of cities, 

with the Carura of Strabo (\. s. c. and ' The tamarisk still grows in abun- 

xiv. p. 948. See Leake's Asia Minor, dance down the whole valley of the 

p. 251, and cf. Babr ad loc.), which in Cogamus (Hamilton, vol. ii. pp. 374- 

his time was the boundai^ between 376). 

Phrygia and Carki. The hot springs "^ The plane-trees of this district are 
near Sarai Kieui seem to mark this site, magnificent. Mr. Hamilton noticed the 
It is certain that the separation of the " half-ruined trunk of one of the most 
roads must have been nearly at this gigantic he had ever seen *' near Lao- 
place (c(, Leake). The road to Sardis dicea {EsJti Hissar), in the valley of the 
undoubtedly passed through tiie open- Lycus (Asia Minor, i. p. 517). 
iug in Mount Messogis where Tripolis * Infra, ch. 83. 
stands, and then struck into the valley ' The reason for this abstinence is 
of the Cogamus. given below (oh. 133). 

^ Callatebus is mentioned by no other 
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BRIDGE AT ABYBOS, 



Book VI 



33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont ^ Irom Asia 
Europe was lately finished- Midway between Sestos and 



> Tta site ©f thU bridge ia supjMwied for the mRiieh of troopa* The ctumnet 

to tmve been from Nagara Point to the la moni tliaa 7 stadia broads being aboy 

low ipot eaatwwd of Beiitoti^ wlier^s thtt J| mile Engliah.— [G» W*] 
level Mbore ou either Jiide in cunvenipiit 




Cau*. 33^5, 



XERXES LASHES THE HELLESPONT* 
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Madytus^ in tlie Hellespontme Cbersoiiese, and right over 
agaiast Abydoa, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs out 
for gome distance into the sea. This is the place where no 
long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippiis, the son of 
Ariphronj took Artayctes tlie IV^i-siao, who Avas at that time 
governor of Sestos, and nailed him hving to a planli.^ He was 
the jVrtayctes who brought women into the temple of Protesilaiis 
at ElfctiB, and there was guilty of most unholy deeds, 

^, Towards tlus tongue of land then, the men to whom the 
buBiness was assigned, carried out a double bridge from Abydos j 
and while the PhoGnicians constructed one line with cables of 
white flaKj the Egj'ptians in the other used ropes made of 
pepyms, Now^ it is seven fui'longs across from Abydos to the 
opposite coast* When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
successfully, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that hii4 been done, 

35, So when Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, and 
sfawghtway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundlred lashes^ and that a pair of fetters should be cast into it* 
Kay, I have even heanl it said^ that he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is ceilaiu 
that he commanded those who 8cx>urged the waters to utter, 
m they hished them* these barbarian and wicked words : " Thou 
bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punialiment because thou 
kast wronged him w^thout a cause, having suffered no evil at his 
bands* Verily King Xeoes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
lio. Well dost thou deserve that no man should honour thee 
with saeriiioe ; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and unsa> 
voiiry riven" * \Miile the sea was thus punished by his orders, 
he likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should 
lose theii' heads,* 



' JfKdjrtuK was one of the lesa im^ 
poitiitit dtieii of tbe Chcnonme. It is 
fltnittcd by i?cyl»s arid Ptolemy. Xeno* 

riati however mentioiiA it (Helles. i. i. 
S); And livy in two plaoea (xxzi, llij 
and xxxiU. rid). It had aJeo b«ea no- 
lieod bj HecAtflCUH (Steph. Byss, ad tog,)* 
Tbo place jmd bmhb veamii in the mo- 
dera MaiitK 

* Vide infns ix, 116-120* 

* Supra, iv. 65, note ', 

^ Th« remark of Mr. BlnkeBlcy is juit^ 
ihftt "the Mellespotit, perfactly liitid< 
locltodj and with il Btream running 
i<^m« three knots an houTj preaeata to 



A perioii who m sailing on it aUage tber 
the appeiLi-imce of a rivers" sad tba& 
'' Lt ia Irom thia notion thftt tlte epitberbi 
irAoTUE and ^wtipaw jire uppHffd to it iVL 
the Homaric poems " fnot. «d loc.). 

* Mr. Grote hfts well yindte«ted the 
BQremi poiuta of tbla nEirrailve from the 
•ceptioul doubts thrown Oiit bj LM>oh«r 
(note ud toc.)^ MiUlaciKloiutf Bcbiiiteu, 
ii.pp- 77, 78), TbirlwaJl (Hiat.of Greeca, 
ii. p, 252), Stiuale^ (ad .iEach. Tera, 
72Bj, Blomfield (ibid,), and others 
(Hist, of Gt*ece, v. ppi 21*24], They 
aro thoroughly in keeping with the 
chamcter of an Oriental despot^ and 



30 CONSTKUCTION OP THE BRIDGE. Book YII. 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleasing 
task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set over the 
work, who accomplished it in the way which I will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to 
support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to 
sustain the other ; and these they placed at right angles to the 
Sea, and in the direction of the current of the Hellespont, 
relieving by these means the tension of the shore cables.^ 
Having joined the vessels, they moored them with anchors of 
unusual size, that the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine 
might resist the winds which blow from within the straits, and 
that those of the more western bridge ^ facing the Egean, might 
withstand the winds which set in from the south and fit)m the 
south-east.* A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer 
than three places, to afford a passage for such light craft as chose 
to enter or leave the Euxine. When all this was done, they 
made the cables taut from the shore by the help of wooden cap- 
stans. This time, moreover, instead of using the two matericds 
separately, they assigned to each bridge six cables, two of which 
were of white flax, while four were of papyrus. Both cables 
were of the same size and quality ; but the flaxen were the 

with traits which writers inimical to was wider at that part, or hecause, to 

Herodotus record of Xerxes. (Compare meet the full force of the currenty 

the letter to Mount Athos in Plutarch, greater strength was required. Alt the 

ii. p. 455, E, and the message of insult ships were moored stem and stem down 

to Apollo, recorded by Ctesias, £xc. the stream of the Hellespont, which 

Pers. § 27.) here runs with considerable rapidity 

^ I agree with Mr. Qrote (Hist, of (Wood's Description of the Troad, p. 

Greece, v. p. 26, note) as to the con- 320; Chandler, vol. L p. 12 ; BenneU's 

struction and meaning of this difficult Qeograph. of Herod, p. 123. Compare 

passage. Herodotus considers the shore the Homeric epithet, ky^^oos, II. ii. 

cables to be the real bridge (vide supra, 845, xiL 30). Probably they almost 

ch. 34), and the ships to be only a sup- touched one another, except in the 

port rendered necessary by the unusual three places where an interval was 

width of the channel. He has in his left. 

mind the bridges over rivers, common ^ We see here that Herodotus is 
in Persia (Xen. Anab. ii. 4), which gave aware of the fact, that the real direction 
the idea of this grand work, where, if of the Hellespont is rxorih-east and 
the stream was narrow, the ropes passed south-u?e5f, not due north and south, 
from shore to shore required no sup- * One would have expected south- 
port at all; if it was wider, they had to west here, rather than south-<ra5^, as the 
be sustained by boats, or some other Hellespont lies most open to a wind 
contrivance. The ships sustaining the from that quarter. Herodotus perhaps 
ropes were moored (he says) parallel to speaks from local knowledge of the 
the stream of the Hellespont, and so actual direction of the highest winds. 
at right angles with the Euxine, the We certainly cannot take Notus and 
longest direction of which he knew to Eurus (as Mr. Blakesley does) for winds 
be from east to west. Triremes and blowing up and down the channel re- 
penteconters were used indifferently in spectively. They are separated by only 
the work, the greatest number in the one point of the compass. (See the 
upper bridge, either because the channel tables in Gottling's Hesiod, pp. 38, 39.) 
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jLTier, weighing not less than a talent the cubit When the 
lidge across the channel \vm thus complete, trunkB of trees 
were sawn into planks, which were cut to the width of the 
bridge, and these were laid side by side upon the tightened 
cables, and then fastened on the top. Tliis done, brushwood 
was brought, and arranged upon tlie plankSj after wliich earth 
was heaped upon the brushwood, and the whole trodden down 
into a soUd mass. Lastly a bulwark was set up on either side of 
liiis causeway, of such a height as to prevent the sumpter- 
beasts and the horses from seeing over it and taking fright at 
the water, 

37, And now when all was prepared— tho bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the cutting, 
which were made to hinder the surf from blockiog up the 
entrances,' and the cutting itself ; and when the news came to 
Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — then at length 
the hostj ha%'ing first wintered at Sardis, began its march 
towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring. 
At the moment of departure, the sun sxidcleuly quitted his seat 
in the heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene,^ Day was thus 
tismed intcj night j whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was seked with alarm, and sending at once for the 
Magians^ inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
feplied^ — "God is foreshowing to the Greeks the destruction 
of their cities ; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon for 
wk" So Xerxes, thus instructed,^ proceeded on his way with 
great gladness of heart. 

38* The army had begun its march, when Pythius the Lydian, 
affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened by his gifts, 
came to_Xerses and said — '* Grant me, O my lord I a favour 
which is to thee a light matter, but to me of vast account." 



^ When these break WAten were ftl- 
loir«d to hXi into decay, the two ends 
of tii« caiud would soon be Btlted up, 
Aii4 ditt^^peor. HeDoe the eompamti?^ 
obliier«tioii of the cutting at its two 
cxtnsialiaB. fSee the PLan^ page 21,) 

* iUtroQomera declare that there was 
tio AclipAe of the ^un visible in W«»teni 
JMIa thii fear (see L^ircber, uote od 
loe,), iiu% thai there was one tbe jm\r 
befoTA. m the spiiiig, AprU 19th. Hflro* 
dotua iDiftj perhAptt have viiulei«tood of 
tJw •HtlDg forth &om SAEdja, what ir&s 



told him of the departure from Susa in 
the spring of the precediog year. It 
may then have been hii own conjecture 
thivt the prodjgj frightened Pj thins. 

^ The explanation is not p&rticttlarly 
clear. The Sun and Moon were both 
wot'shipped by the PerHiana from a vet^' 
esrly dite (aupra, voL i, p, y4y), as 
the Greeks seem, to hare been aware 
(Avistoph. Pac. n96-40:V) i and the Sun 
t^ Wit bra) more eapecially (see Book i, 
cb. 131, note '). The anecdote is pro- 
bahly apocxyphal. 



32 TREATMENT OF PYTHIUS' SON. Book VII. 

Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less than such a prayer 
as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to grant him whatever 
he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish freely. So 
Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say — 

" my lord ! thy servant has five sons ; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years ; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four ; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety." 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him: 
" Thou wretch ! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and brothers, 
and kinsfolk, and friends ? Thou, who art my bond-slave, and 
art in duty bound to follow me with all thy household, not 
excepting thy wife! Know that man's spirit dwelleth in his 
ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills all his 
body with deh'ght ; but no sooner does it hear the contrary than 
it heaves and swells with passion. As when thou didst good 
deeds and madest good offers to me, thou wert not able to boast 
of having outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when thou 
art changed and grown impudent, thou shalt not receive all thy 
deserts, but less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the enter- 
tainment which I had of thee shall gain protection ; but as for 
him to whom thou clingest above the rest, the forfeit of his life 
shall be thy punishment" Having thus spoken, forthwith he 
commanded those to whom such tasks were assigned, to seek 
out the eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, the other 
on the left, of the great road, so that the army might march out 
between them.* 

40. Then the King's orders were obeyed; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and then 
a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without any 
intervals,* amounting to more than one half of the army. After 

^ Compare with this the similar story the field. See the remarks of Mr. 

of OEobazus (iv. 84). The tales are im- Grote (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 36, 37). 

portant, as indicating the rigour with ^ I do not understand Herodotus to 

which personal service was exacted mean that the soldiers of the different 

among the Oriental nations, especially nations were mixed together, as the 

when the monarch was himself going to soldiers from different provinces in the 
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these troops an empty space was left, to separate between them 
and tik© King* In front of the King went first a thousand horae- 
men, picked men of the Persian nation — then spearmen a 
thoUBand, likewise chosen troops, with their speai*-heaJds pointing 
towards the ground — next ten of the sacred horses called 
Hisaean^ all daintily caparisoned, (Now these horses are called 
Hisaean, bee^iuse tliey come from the Nis^nean plain, a vast flat in 
Media, producing lioiBes of unusual mze,^) After the ten sacred 
horses came the holy chariot of Jupiter,' dra^vn by eight milk- 
wMte steeds, with the charioteer on foot behind them holding 
the reins; for no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car* 
Next to this came Xerxes himself^ riding in a cliariot drawn by 
Kisaean horses, with his eharioteerj Patiramphes, the son of 
Otanes, a Persian, standing by his side** 



French ftrmy (L&rcher, id loe«), ^ut 
onlr thftt the ooQiiugantA of the yftrioiui 
ofttiona w^re not SH^pamt^d by mterrali, 
but z^iAFobed witlioiit iij^y regular order 
ill A tingle bod J. It ia plain from the 
wbolo laATraiiTe (infra, cK ^0-86, ,'210 ■ 
'iX,'^l)t tliat in the Parsiau ar^j, as in 
tllc Greek, Uue oonti^gents of the several 
MtloiiB fanned divtmct ami aeparate 
€Vfp9, CtMUpare the account of X<pao- 
photi (AjuLb. I. viii, § 0: tliCin^fs fi^ 
«$raj ft 4 1 a f i^ ij ^ i¥ whanrit^ i-A^pt i 

ff^9); and aee ulao Aman (Exped, 
AJei.feL 11). 

' The Niweou breed of bors^a con- 
^oed iu repute d^itwn to the tim^ of 
Aiw*ni«mi« MarDelliutii (xxiiL G)« They 
ttotllMl all others in ei^e and ipeed 
(Sfcnb. iiffi^roit Kol ^^itrrott] Bald. 
ad TOO* §Ktff^Bt)t and were geneiklly tii« 
ptopeity of the Pexwiaa kings or nohli» 
of the mgheat rook. 

The ■ItuAtton of the Kissan plain, 
from which thiiy were eaid to derive 
their namat ia uocertalii. Aocordii^ to 
StiwbOf eome placed it in Armeala ( xii, 
p» 703^ 769) » OtherA, accoidtng to 
tuldw (ad Toc. Ulffeuvv)^ in Peraia, 
'Skm gmtr^ eonaent, howB¥er, of tho 
biit wiiien aaaigus it to M^ia, where 
«• kEkfiV from the BehietUQ InM^ription^ 
Ibat thefO waa a diatrieb Nbuea or 'H isaya 
(toL i par. 3, I 11). Aa Alexander 
ilrilad It on bii way from Opis bo 
(Anrian, Eip. AU%* vii. K^i 



il mftY probably hare been tbo tnuat of 
isedbnt paatitre land whiob lied be- 
tiPsoQ Bcfiistun and Khormm^Abitdf 
koowa jQovr a« the plama of Kftavtah 

VOL. IT. 



and Alirteu'* (Sea 6ir H. Eawllnaon^a 
march from Zoiiab to Khu^iBt^kO, in the 
Geographical Sooiet/i Jounud, vo). ix. 
p, lUO.) 

^ The H{vcred cliciriot of Jupiter (Or^ 
tnuzd) la mentioned by Xefoophon in 
hia deacriptian of the train of C^ima 
(Cyrop. Ytii. lit. 12). Tbe white horaea 
had golden yokes, and were adorned 
with garliLnd^. It woa followed, ha ' 
Bay^f by the chariot of the Sun tMjtlifBfi)^ ^ 
and by another chariot, aacred appa* 
rently to tbe element of &ro« lJa«« 
tlua mark the progreea tn corruption of 
the Perfiian religioa between the datd 
of Xerxtifl, and that of Artaxerxea ' 
Moemoni, with the cuatoms of wboea { 
time XenophoD woa alone AcquaiDted t 

* Tbe Peraian mooarcha fought from I 
chariota down to the era of the Mace- j 
donian oonqueet. Hue ia plain from i 
Arrian (£xp. Alex. ii. 11^ iii^ 15) and 
other writera (Q, Curt, iv, i, § 1 and ! 
15,$ 24; Diod. Sic 2 vii. 'M)* Het^in J 
they followed the pnM^tlo« of tb« AJay^ | 
rian kinga^ aa appooHi from tbe l^ulp^l 
tiir«a recently excavated. The ehariolil 
used Boeme to have been (like tboae of i 
tbe Oreebi and Romonaj light and | 
amalli a^rding barely room for threa 
men to stand in it. In battle and ia I 
huntings the kin^^ and hm charioteeif i 
were the only ocGupants^ and stood aido ' 
by side; on ocoaaiona of Jitate there 
waa a third jjoi'son in tbe cor, an at- 
tendant who bore the royal paraaoL 
Tbe following rvpreaentationp taken \ 
from Ker Porter, wul f umiab a tolemhly * 
correct notion of the chadota of th« 
PortiaD kingv. 

D 
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ROUTE THROUGH MYSIA. 



Book VIT. 



41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — ^but he was accus- 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind the 
King there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the noblest 
and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in the usual 
manner * — then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — 
then ten thousand, picked also after the rest^ and serving on 
foot^ Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden 
pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes ; and. these 
encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears 
pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too who pointed their 
lances towards the ground, had golden pomegranates ; and the 
thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes, had golden 
apples.^ Behind the ten thousand footmen came a body of 
Persian cavalry, likewise ten thousand ; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furlongs ; and then the 
rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was directed 
upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. Beyond the Caicus 
the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 




I'fenlau Chariot (from IVncpolU). 



* That 18, with the point up¥rard. 

1 These were probably the Immortals, 
who are spoken of in ch. 83, and are 
there said to have served on foot. 

3 See Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 514, B. 
In the sculptures at Forsepolis, the 

c r 



spearmen, who evidently represent the 
body-guard of the king, have the lower 
extremity of their spears ornamented 
with a ball, which may be either an 
apple or a pomegranate. They bear 
their spears erect. 
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Aiarnean plain^^ to the city of Carina/ Quitting this, the troops 
atlvanced across the plain of Theb^,'^ passing Adramyttianij^ 
and Antandnis,^ the Pelasgic eity^ then, htdding Mount Ida 
uiioii tlie left hand,^ it entered the Trojan territorj% On this 
inarch the Persians siiflered some loss ; for as they bivouacked 
during the night at the foot of Ida, a storai of thunder and 
lightning burst upon thenHj and killed no small number. 

43. On reaching the Scamanderj which was the first stj*eam, 
of aU that they had crossed since they left Sardis, whose water 



* The route of Xerxes fW»m 8ardu to 
the Ohiciis \m uncertain. Ha tnaty either 
lun deac^Dded Ihe vallej of the Uer- 
mtti, and then followed the eoaat rood 
\ff C|inje, MyriuR, OryncmUf and Elira; 
er be tamy hAve cro^a^ the hiU bj Liike 
Ctjgicii, tttd eoteired the upper TnUey of 
tbe Cal<nuir where modenu rea^h it on 
tbeir way from Tbyatii-a (Ak^imtr) to 
Fet]|uaos (Ber^ma). The Intter U the 
•bolter^ but ibe former the eaabr 
route. 

With respect to the situation of the 
Alftmean plain, ride supra, i. HOf aod 
tL 2B, 2&. The geogmphy of thia tract 
la ftill Ysry partially known. By Mouut 
G^sem, Herodotus appears to mejin the 
nodavn Mount K*Mftuiii^ opposite the 
■oatli-«Ml«m eitr^mity of MytilenE>, 
Hid ifmj vouM naturaUy leave tbi^ 
mountain to the left before eutering 
the Atameaa plain, which was on t)ie 
tout near Ihkt'U Kieui, In after timen 
tlie nazoe of Cana or Canoe was applied 
to a much larger diatrict (Stnib. xiil, p. 

* The ^itujition of Carina cod c^oly b@ 
c^DjectuTvd. It appears from thia pas- 
sage to have \iMia oa a ridge sepaiatinf 
ilie Atameap platn from that of Tbehe. 
Thia district m etfU unexplored^ I he- 
liere* Carina wob a i^ity of some con- 
vuufliioe at the time of ibe loniau 
eolcmiaiition, and fumlehed colouiatR to 
Epbefua (£pbor* ap^ Stepb, "Bye. ad toc. 
B##?«), Afler the time of Herodotus it 
diaippeajs from history « being only 
mentioned by Pliny, and then as a 
place that had ceased to exJst (H.N. 

^ The plain of Thelj6 waa so called 
fiom an ancient town of that name in 
tb« northern part of the pkin, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. Kuins of tbia town* 
celebrated m belog the natare city of 
JUidromacbe (Horn. IL vi. ^^95; xxii. 



47IOi remained to the time of Stmbo page.) 
(iiiL p. 070). The plain, in the centre 



of which the city of Aiiramt/H (Adra^ 
myttiuta) now standi, is one of great 
beauty and fertility (FolbwA, lAaia 
Minor, p. 42 ; cf. Liv» jtJfxvii, 1& ; 
Polyb. xvi. 1 j^ and wan in ancient times 
A constant object of contention, first 
between the Myaians and Lydiana, and 
afbenraj^ between the tn and the Greelu 
(Strah, I* fl. c,^. 

* Adramyttium ia said to Imve been 
founded by Adramytes^ or Adnimys, 
tion of one of the Lydian kin^ (cf, 
Aristot^ ap. Steph. Byx. 6ub, voc. 'ASpa- 
firifTTUow, and Nic. Dam, Ft. 63)* It 
M-as given to the tjocted Deliana by 
PLiamacc-B, io the tenth year of the 
Peloponneaian war {Thucyd* v. 1 , cf* 
Yiii. 108); and from that time seems to 
have been reckoned a Greek city (Scy* 
lax, Peripl. pp, B7t 88). The modem 
town of Adramt/h\ ivhlcb retalna both 
the name and aite^ boasta bub few re- 
mains of the ancient ctty (FelloWis^ ut 
supral. 

' Fur the situatiou of Antandnis, vide 
supm^ V* 26» The march of Xenophon 
from Ti'oy to Pert^fimus mny conve- 
niently be compared with this portion 
of the rotite of Xerxes {ivrt^Btv i^optv* 
ovro Bt'k Trii Tpotas, Kal vTrtp^dvrts r^f 
^iBijp, fir ^AtnayBpav k'^iKvovyrai wpHrtftr' 

Blas, fin ^^^'^5 w^^io^. 'Etrrtv&tr Si' 
'ATpafAurriou Kol Ktpraviov irttp' ^Arapvia 
fii Kcttfrffu wttBiov i\BA)^Ttn, Hipynfiov na- 
TaXafi$iL/Qvai ri^f Mi/tria^. A nab* Vll^ 
viii. §S 7, 8), 

' The true Ida must have been left 
considerably to the rigbt, the army 
crossing the ridge which extends from 
it weiitward, and terminates in Cape 
Bttbff, Herodotus appeara to have given 
the name of Ida to the highlands which 
clo«e in the valley of the Soanuuidair on 
the left, lying west and south of Bunm^* 
the Chart on the follotfing 
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XERXES VIEWS HIS AHMAMENT. 
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f failed them and did Dot Buffice to satisfy the tluist of raen and 
eiittle,' Xerxes asc ended into tbo Pergamus of Priam/ since he 

, had a longing to behold the place. When he had seen every- 

, thing, and inquired into all pcirticularg, be made an offering of a 
thonsand oxen to tlie Trojan Minen'a, while the JIagians poured 

; lihation^ to the heroes who were slain at Troy,* The night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp : but in the morning they set off 

I With daylight^ and skirting on the left hand the towns llhoeteum* 
Opbryneum, and Dartlanus^ (which borders on Abydos), on the 
riyht the Teucrians of GergiB/ so reached Abydos,® 

44- Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host; 
SDj as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
cityj* which they of Abydos had prepared beforehandj by the King's 



' TbotJgk the SGiOJtiiktider of Koto* 

dottift (lb« modern Mmdere) bikA & b«d 

ihsm eCMj to 300 feet broad, y«t the 

gtattm in tbe dry seaoon is reduced to 

^Hbnder bt\3iak not more tliaii three 

I^SI), It may theftffore easily have 
prored. iiLsuiUd^Qt to afford good water 
for tbe entire host. See the remarks ot' 
Hn Grot© (Hist, of Greece, vol. v- 

' Bjf the " Pergamtw of PrJAra '* is to 
be onderbtood tbe ocropolU of New 
JUum, wblcb clumedi and was believed 
tfll after the time of Alexoudtsr, to 
itoiid upon the dte of the ancieot dtj 
(St»b. im> p. S5S). Hither Alexntider 
ftUo Bdceudcdt ajid 9n€ri£cad to Mmerra 
(ArriBD,, Exp* Alex* i* 1 1 ; Strab. 1. s. c.), 
Th« ruLott near Kum'ki^tit five umIcb to 
ibASfniih-eMt of Ktmi-hahh, or the lower 
ifullo of the DardzmelleSf nmrk the 
dtMtifOii of Sow lliam> (Soe Leake*a 
Mmott p. 275.) 
TllO ^Qcttloii of tbe aitU4ttou of the 
(MBerio Ilium iraircely cornea withiu 
^buroTfoce of a eommeotator od Heru* 
^^Bl I va&Y however be iUlowed to 
H^Mfl All opioion Id furour of tbe 
of tliu^e^ who dJatiugtiUh between 
Ohl mad New Iliuin, and place the 
former at Banofbtt^if on the left bonk of 
the river. (See the ttccouopanying map,) 
t Theae aete are **str*Dg^ if true/' 
^Thi^y may ha-^e been done to ooudliate 
Ihe JUiatb GreekM, whose defect loti 
fe«ar©d (infrn^ <Ai* 51, 52). Or they 
iBuy have beea oeti of worship, of 
vMfih the Qreekf mkuuderstoodp or 
nk r y tt Ki nted^ the true ehamoter. 
d^ifAgl would be oa little likely cm 
•hitiiiwniiKii PiirAiiuiA, to eaertfioe to 
vihii fell at Trtij oud tO the 




Trojan Minerva, 

^ Tbe«o were all places of amnll im^ 
portance on or near tbe coaat. Rhoe- 
teum, according to Strabo, wm seven 
miloa from SigeiiD^^ at the mouth of 
the Htilleapoat (Strub. xiii, p* &.>9> It 
was aituaUd near the barrow of Ajiut, 
which is atill a marked feature on the 
eastern edge of the Trojan pbiin. CoL 
LeaJce identifies HhcBteum with the 
ruins {Paled-Kastro) neai^ It-Qhelfn^s, 
which stand on an eminence overlook- 
ing the stndt (Leakeys Amtt Minor, p, 
'275); bat these are moat probably tbe 
rtimalna of Ophrynenm (aee Geog^ Jo am. 
voL xii. p^ 39 ), which wan aaid to have 
been the bnria] -place of Hector (Aris- 
todem. Theb. Fr. 6). Bhcsteum may 
hiiv« occupied the MU immediately 
opposite the tomb of Ajnx, where then 
are tuicfls of a to^vn, Concermtig the 
sits of DordilLUii, vide supra, v, 117. 

* Supm, V. lf!3. 

* The reniaina of Abydoa lie a little 
north of the npper caatle of the Dar^ 
drUielle^ [SuitaH{t'h-K'iti'su)f between the 
t\n% and the extremity of tbe promon- 
tory facing Sestos. They are so alight 
that Sir C* Fellows passed them ou<» 
without perceiving them (Asia Minor, 
p. 80% 

^ It may be qaestiooed whether fay 
ir|pac{«|pi} KlBov k^vKov a throne is 
inteudeidt and not rather an etavated 
plittform whereon the kiug> throne, 
which he csarrisd with him (infra, viii. 
!ii), was to be plaeedi Suck artifioitl 
pUtfona* Are found in the Asayrian 
aculptuf ea (X^rard'fl Kiocveh nnd Baby- 
lon/ p. 130). Tbronea of whttp marble 
wero not, howeviir* unknown to the 
UiiMska. (S^e Walpule's Turkey, vol* L 
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bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on it, and, 
gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all his 
land forces and all his ships. While thus employed, he felt a 
desire to behold a sailing-match among his ships, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phoenicians of Sidon, much 
to the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race and 
with his army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every 
plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes congratu- 
lated himself on his good fortune ; but after a little while, he 
wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the King's uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the King, and advised him not 
to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that Xerxes 
was in tears, went to him, and said — 

" How diflFerent, sire, is what thou art now doing, from what 
thou didst a little while ago I Then thou didst congratulate 
thyself; and now, behold! thou weepest." 

" There came upon me," replied he, " a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man's life, and considered that of 
all this host, so numerous as it is, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years are gone by." 

** And yet there are sadder things in life than that," returned 
the other. *' Short as our time is, there is no man, whether it bo 
here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is so happy, as not 
to have felt the wish — I will not say once, but full many a timo 
— that he were dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us ; 
sicknesses vex and harass us, and make life, short though it be, 
to appear long. So death, through the wretchedness of our life, 
is a most sweet refuge to our race : and God, who gives us the 
tastes that we enjoy of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to 
be envious." 

47. "True," said Xerxes; "human life is even such as thou 
hast painted it, Artabanus ! But for this very reason let us 
turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which 
we saw had not appeared so plainly to thyself, wouldst thou 
have been still of the same mind as formerly, and have continued 
to dissuade me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at 
this time think difierently ? Come now, tell me this honestly." 

" King ! " replied the other, " may the di-eam which hath 
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appeared to us have such issue as we both desire ! For my own 
part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power to control 
myself, when I consider all our dangers, and especially when I 
see that the two things which are of most consequence are alike 
opposed to thee." 

48. "Thou strange man!" said Xerxes in reply — "what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of? Does my land 
army seem to thee too small in number, and will the Greeks, 
thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous host ? Or 
is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than theirs ? Or art 
thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall short 
in either respect, it were easy to bring together with all speed 
another armament." 

49. " O king ! " said Artabanus, " it is not possible that a man 
of understanding should find fault with the size of thy army or 
the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to these, the 
more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, become. 
Those two things are the land and the sea. In all the wide sea 
there is not, I imagine, anjrwhere a harbour large enough to 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sure 
protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour only, 
but many in succession, along the entire coast by which thou art 
about to make thy advance. In default then of such harbours, 
it is well to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not men 
chances. Such is the first of the two dangers ; and now I will 
speak to thee of the second. The land will also be thine enemy ; 
for if no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and 
further, insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with 
success ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere dis- 
tance, becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a 
famine. Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, 
to be timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but when 
the time for action comes, then to deal boldly." 

50. Whereto Xerxes answered — ^" There is reason, Arta- 
banus ! in everything which thou hast said ; but I pray thee, fear 
not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if in each 
matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all possible 
chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better is it to 
have a stout heart always, and sufier one's share of evils, than to 
be ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mischance. 
Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said by others, without 
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thyself showing us the sure course which we ought to take, thou 
art as likely to lead us into failure as they who advise differently ; 
for thou art but on a par with them. And as for that sure 
course, how canst thou show it us when thou art but a man ? I 
do not believe thou canst Success for the most part attends 
those who act boldly, not those who weigh everything, and are 
slack to venture. Thou seest to how great a height the power 
of Persia has now reached — ^never would it have grown to this 
point if they who sate upon the throne before me had been like- 
minded with thee, or even, though not like-minded, had listened 
to counciQors of such a spirit. 'Twas by brave ventures that 
they extended their sway ; for great empires can only be con- 
quered by great risks. We follow then the example of our 
fathers in making this march ; and we set forward at the best 
season of the year ; so, when we have brought Europe under 
us, we shall return, without suffering fix)m want or experiencing 
any other calamity. For while on the one hand we carry vast 
stores of provisions with us, on the other we shall have the grain 
of all the countries and nations that we attack ; since our march 
is not directed against a pastoral people, but against men who 
are tillers of the ground." 

51. Then said Artabanus — "If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wish to offer ; for when the matters in hand are so many, 
one cannot but have much to say. Thou knowest that Gjru& 
the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the Persians 
all the race of the lonians, except only those of Attica.'' Now 
my advice is, that thou on no account lead forth these men 
against their fathers ; ^ since we are well able to overcome them 
without such aid. Their choice, if we take them with us to the 
war, lies between showing themselves the most wicked of men 
by helping to enslave their fatherland, or the most righteous by 
joining in the struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the 
side of injustice, they will do us but scant good ; while if they 
determine to act justly, they may greatly injure our host. Lay 
thou to heart the old proverb, which says truly, ' The beginning 
and end of a matter are not always seen at once.' " 

52. " Artabanus," answered Xerxes, " there is nothing in all 
that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as in this, 

' This, of course, was not true; but of Europe except the Athenians, 
the Persians might not unnaturally * Vide infra, viii. 22, where Themis- 
be supposed ignorant of all the lonians tocles makes use of the same ailment. 
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tliiit thou suspectest the faith of the lonians. Have they not 
given us the mirest proof of their attaehment, — a proof which 
thou didst thyself witueas, and likevris© all those who fought 
witli Darius against the Scythiaua ? When it lay wholly with 
them to save or to desstroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt at alL 
Besides, they will leave beliind them in our country their wives, 
their childi^en, and tlieir properties — can it then be conceived 
that thoy will attempt rebeUion? Have no fear, therefore, on 
Uiis score ; but keep a brave heart and uphold my house and 
pii©* To thee, and thee only, do I intrust my sovereignty/' 
After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabauus 

By to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the Per- 
siaus of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed them 
in these words : — 

** Peraiansj 1 have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to eully with disgrace the 
former achievements of the Pei"siau people, which are very great 
and famous. Rather let ns one and all, singly and jointly, exert 
ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter wherein we are 
engaged concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 
I beseech you, in this war* Brave warriors ai^e the men we 
march against, if report sap true ; and such that, if we conquer 
them, there is not a people in all the world which will venture 
thereafter to withstand oiu' arms. And now let us offer prayers 
to the gods* who watch over the welfare of Persia, and then 
cross the channel/' 

54* All that day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the morrow they bmot all Icinds of spices ui>on the 
bridges, and strewed the way with m)Ttle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he rose- 
And now the sun appeared ; and Xerxes took a golden goblet 
and poured from it a libation inta the sea, praying the while 
with his face turned to the sun,* *' that no misfortune might befal 



lOrmnsd li apokea of tbroughout 
lufaHptions Hi * ' the ehief of tbt) 
gCMli*' {tnathiata JBagdiuim)t or 'Ube 
Ood '* {Ii42^a Tiiiiirhi) * and ibe 
*'otAfr god«*' (aniyd hti^dha) nrq often 
iiHOcktfd with bim. The repr^^onta- 
tiott tif HerodotUA in therefare no fo^r 
cofTvct^ but it ia qiieHtionable vvhetber 
Um PoTvianfl bad the nation oacHbed to 
tkem in this plactii of a, special atiper- 
a a of diflerent GOUBlried bj 6m- 



tinct d^idea. Gods Tvbos« buf^iueea it 
is to guard the klDg's hoivie {vitMya 
&r^fiA(i)ara nifiQtioQed; but n&tional dui- 
ties aro now be re indicflLted. 

I No iodioation of the wonstup of 
Mithiti hiui jet beeu fouod in the in- 
BoriptiooB of XeneSj-^noue mde^d until 
tbe time of Artaierxea Oohuai th« 
foui-th in descent from tbnt monaiHib. 
The records however of the iuterrenlog 
period Are almost a bknk i and CMH llio 
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such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he hudj 



penetrated to its uttermost botindariea/* After he had prayedJH 
he cost the golden cup into the Helleepont, and with it a golden ^ 

00 wl, and a Persian a word of the kind which they eall acina^^^^^ 

1 cannot say for certain whether it was as an offeriug to the son- 
god that he threw these things into the deep, or whether he had 
repented of having scourged the Ilelleapotit, and thought by hia^ 
gifta to make amends to the sea for what he had dona, 

55. \Vlien, however^ his offerings were made, the army begaEl 
to cross ; and the foot-soldiers, with the horiiremen, passed OTer J 
by one of the bridges — that (namely) which lay towards the I 
Euxine — while the sumpter-beasts and the camp-followers passed ' 
by the other, which looked on tlie Egean* Foremost went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing garlands upon their heads ; i 
and after them a mixed multitude of many nations* These] 
crossed upon the first day* 



^■■rfT- 




whole it is not improbabte that, tro 
early ns the reigu of Xerxcs,i the cnltua 
waa fuUy eBtablieihsd. A revereutial 
regard for Hithra Beems to h^ve heea a 
part of tho religion brought bj the 
AriatiH from their primitiTe ootmtry. 
(See vol. i. E&nay w p. 349.) 

* The Pemian ncirvn:^ was a fihort 
swordi Ji(it a icytnitar. It wiia gtmight, 
tl^t curved, oa Joaephus Gitpre$s|y de^ 
dares (Aot. Jiid. xs. 7, § iu). Kepre- 



s^tatioiiB of it abound iu the Pene- 
paUtaD and other Bculptiires, It is Been 
tmngidg in its abeatb, at tbe wearer's 
Hjht Bide (Amm* Marc, xwn. 4), in tbe 
^gurm of attendants, while in thov^ 
BUppoaed to represent Mithra (soe wood- 
cut above^ and compare F. Lnjiitd*fl 
Culte de Mithroa^ a mnguliicent work!), 
it appeara <mt of its scabbard, A aimi- 
lor pomard ia worn cocnmonl^ by the 
Feraiana of the preaent daj. 
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On the next tlay the horBemen began the passage j and with 
them went the sohliers who carried their epeara with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the Ten Thoumnd; — then c^me 
thfi eacred horses and the sacred chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thauj^and horse ; then the rest of the artnjTi 
At the same time the ahips sailed over to the opposite sliore- 
According, however, to another account which I have heard, the 
King crossed the last. 

56- As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the laah,"* 
And the crossing continued during' seven days and seven nighta, 
without rest or pause* *Tis said that here, after Xerxes had 
made the passage^ a Hellespontian exclaimed — 

'* Why, O Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xenes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece ? It would 
have been aa easy for thee to destroy it without their aid ! '* 

57. When the whole army had crossed^ and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof the king made no account, though its meaning was not 
difficult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this: — a mare 
brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly enough, 
that Xerxes would lead forth bis host against (ireeeo with 
mighty pomp and splendotu', hut, in order to reach again thc^ 
spot iirom wliich he set out, wouhl have to run for his liie. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis— a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ; * but 
this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards ; and 
his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an opposite 
course, and, sailing to the moutli of the Hellespont, made its 
way along the shore. Thus the ileet proceeded westward, 
making for Cape Sariiedon,^ where the orders were that it 
should await the coming np of the troops ; but the land army 



* '^Muliu unjluro peperit genitaliB 
Il4b0lit«ni tuiu marii turn femiuo? ; 
itijMnora atit«m mAfloulia^i amnt/' The 
er«dtilitj of Herodotus with reflpcct to 
iMtifxnU iA c^rtolnlj grimt. He relates 
^tboul tilts BUgktefft doubt of 
rnlity, HU kDowl«dgo of itiQ 
d«rful tUingfl that do cccur^ and hia 
«f In iht frwqueut active intjerposi- 
i 9f DlTlne Pft>videiicti in the a^urs 



«re tbe caus« of his readjr 



of men, 
faith. 

^ This poaaAgiO iLtotie stiffii^ientl; de* 
termiQfls tne ^ontiou gf Cape Sftrpeiioti* 
The point where the fleet and ta%Rf 
would naturally reunite, and the onlj 
important promotitory betvreen tli« 
Ht^llospont and DoriscuSf ifi themodefn 
Cape (Jremea. The Scholiiut on Apol* 
loiiitis KhodiuJ! (1, 922) indicaiea thia 
aite> 
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marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right 
the tomb of Helle,* the daughter of Athama^, and on the left 
the city of Cardia* Having passed through the town ^hieh is 
called Agora/ they skirted the shores of the Gulf of Melasj and 
then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes its name/ 
the waters of wliich they found too scanty to supply the hogt. 
From this point their march was to the west ; and after passing 
iEnos/ an iEoIian settlementj and likewise Lake Stentoris/ they 
came to Doriscus.^ 

59, The name Doriscus h giTen to a be^ich and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Tlii-ace, through the middle of which flows the 
strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was tlie royal fort wliioh is 
liliewise called Doriscus, where Darius had maintained a Persian 
garrison ever since the time when he attacked the Scythians* 
This place seemed to Xerxes a convenient spot for reviemng 
and numbering his soldiers ; which things accordingly he pro* 
ceeded to do. The sea-captains, who bad brought the fleet to 
Doriscns, were ordered to take the vessels to the beach adjoining, 
where Sale stands, a city of the Samothracians, and Zone, 
another city.^ The beach extends to Serrheum/ the well-known 
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" The in ore general tradition wfis that 
Helld fell into the eea to which ahe 
gave har mime (ApoUmL i. i^. ^ 5) ; 
but aceordinj^ to some, she nrrived in 
the Chersonesej and died theirs; — II el-^ 
lamcua (Fi% 88) eays at Paotja. We 
may conclude ttmt the tomb ihown as 
hen was near thk city, which wa^ on 
the out coaaif and bo tu the right of 
the army* 

^ This place is mentioned hj Scyhut 
fPoripl p. 68) oA lying between P.ictya 
and Cji.rdjn * and hy Demoisthenea oA 
mackiugji in the opinion cif some, the 
boundsuy of the Cheraoneae to the 
tiortli (de Hiilones, § 40, p. 9;>). Appi^- 
rently therefore it occupied the site uf 
Lyeimacihia^ which became H exam ilium 
(Ptol. G&ogr. iii- 11), and Is now Jlcjcti-' 
mifi (vide Bupttij vi* ii'S, note ")« 

* Suprai vi, 41 , note ^, 

' ^nos retains its name almoit \m- 
ohuiged in the modern £nos (kt. 
4{P 4o\ long. 26^ 4'). It wait n place 
of oonsidemble strength (Liv* x%^, I(>;i. 
According to Stephen (ad vck3.) it was 
onee Cfdl^ Apsytithiua, and was ftcolomy 
fromCuma, Ephorua however laaerted 
that the &i*et suttlemexit waa made fn^m 
Alopecouneiiua in the Cbersonene, colo^ 
niat^ beiDg ^flerward added from 
Ouma and Mitjlene (Fr« 7>>}. The 



ancient name of ^nos was Poltjobria 
(Strab, vii. p. 462; Steph. Byi. Jtnb 
voD.j, from which aroae the fitoriefl ef 
King Poltys (ApoU<Mi. u. y. § 9 ; Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm ii. p. 174, C*). 

' Fliuy seema to ha^e read Kiftiim for 
hlfivTii/ in this paaaa^— at leaat h^ 
speaks of a '*por^« Stentoiis** between 
the month of the Hebms and ^aos 
(H^ N, iv. 11)} bnt Herodotua appeat^ 
to intend the rafit lake or marsh on the 
left hank of tbe Mebrua {Marttta), near 
ite month, whkh ii^ one of the mo»t 
remarkable features of this district. 
So Rieport rightly judges (Kartd Tan 
Hellas, BLatt v.). 

^ Supm, T. 98, note ^. 

3 ZoD^ ia mentioned hy several atJ* 
cient wr iters, from Heciiptasus down* 
wards (Hecat. Fr, 132; ScyL K^ripL 
p. 65 ; Pliu. H. N, l.a.c.; Pomp. Mela, 
ii. 2 ; Apoll Rhod. i 2D ) ; but the 
imme of Bal^ ia not found ebe where. 
Thift latter city bad probably peHahed 
before the time of Alexander* Zon^ 
WAS not a place of any conaequeuce ^ but 
tt aot| Hired some celebrity from the 
tradition which made it the acene of 
the famona miracle of Orpheua (leo 
Apollonius and Mela, 1. a. c. ; compare 
al»o the Schollaat on J^icander, p. 2S)^ 

* Serrh(5um ia undoubtedly Cape 
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promontory ; the whole district in former times was inhabited 
by the Ciconians,^ Here then the captains were to bring their 
ships^ and to haul them ashore for rolitting^ while Xerxes at 
Doriscus was employed in unmbering the soldiers, 

GO, What the exact number of the troops of each nation was 
I cannot say with certainty^ — for it is not mentioned by any one 
— but the whole land army together was found to amount to 
one million seven hundred thousand men. The mamier in 
wliieh the numberuig took place was the following, A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and the men 
were made to stand as close together as possible ; after which a 
circle was drawn around them, and the men were let go : then 
where the circle had been, a fence was built about the height of 
a man's middle j and the enclosure was filled contiuually with 
fresh troops, till the whole army bad in this way been numbered. 
When the numbering was overj the troops were drawn up 
according to their several nations. 

6L Now these were the nations that took part in this expedi- 
tion.^ The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft hat called 
the tiara,^ and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, of divers 



Mtikri^ It lay east of Mt^satubHa, as k 
ii|)par«ut botb from tba prc^ut paa^agu 
and fifom ABother fuitfier oa (infn, 
ch, 108), Plioy (H, N, iv. U) cmd 
AppUa (de BeU< Cir. iv. p, 648) giro 
the jmmib of Serrhtam to the mountalD, 
vhieli c&usea the coiui!; to project at 
this poiai; snd hivf (xxxi. 16) applies 
it to a fortified post built her* to com- 
mand the coaat-roftd. Thu la^t a the 
lip^€40¥ 'rnxof of SSiephen (sub voc, 

^ The Clcomiuis wer^ Among tho most 
«el&brat0d of the early Throcinii tribes. 
UoDier ropireB^&ta them tLs iuhiibitin^ 
this CAm« traot D.t iho time of tbo 
TroJAQ irar (Odyia* ii* 39-59). Ac* 
CQitdm^ to MerodotuSt when Xencefl 
tawlft ok ex,p«dltioD, they were stiU 
mastem of & portion of the ooimtry 
near thta oooit ([nfror thu. 108 tind 
110). At one time their limita aeein to 
hmnt extended ^£tw»rd eveii beyond 
th« Eebnu (iee Flin, H. N. iv. 11, 
*' 0« Hebri ; portus SteDtori? ; Oppidum 
iEoot * * . Ciconuni quondam regio /' 
lud oomp«re Virg. Geurg. iv. h20'^>2h}. 
After the expedition of Xerxva they 



fn>m hiatory. 
if Ami 
l^Pfpliaa •culpturpii; 



r Asia «od Africa nte 



^ MMiy people of 

MMtetedinibel^^ 

1 m iome of them wei« doubtle&a in 



the army of Xerxea, it wiU be intoreat- 
ing to com|Mire their armature with 
thai mentioned by HerodotuA (seo pp, 
46» 47, and compare vol. ii, p. 1 99). 
There la no appearance of the ataentum 
(iyic^Xil), or thong for throwing the 
epearp In any of those snbjecta * though 
there ia a kind of thoog which fitted 
into a notch at the eod of the fibbing* 
epeara of the Egyptians ; but the atuen- 
turn passed round the sbafi nbout half 
way down, and woj) eometitnea left on it 
wlien thrown ; m wbeo Pbilopocmen 
wa^ wounded by a jnvelin that paaeed 
throtjigh bath bis thighs. 

TboM in No. I. aro^l, the Sbatre* 
tana J 2. the Tokaii ■ 3. tho Sh . . . , j 

4. the Eebo. 

In No, IL are— 5. a man of Pount ; 
6, Chiefi of Shar! ; 7. the Eot-I^'no, and 
one of their women. 

In No. ML— Ka man of Eufar '2 to 

5. tome of the Khita (Uitttt<ea Tj. 

In No. IV. aru — S. a man of ABmaor 
(Samaria ?) ; 6^ of Leninn (Lebanon f); 
7> of Kanana or Kannan (Canaan) ; B, 0^ 
Blftcka of Dar-Bus and Dar*Ao 1; tiud 
10. n. Chiefi» of Ctiah f^thiopii.).— 
[O.W0 

^ The hat or cap here deecribed, and 
calhiii by Herodotui indifferontly nvp- 
^a^ia {V, 49) and rtdpa, aeema to be the 
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colonic, having iron scales upOD them like tlie scales of a fif^li/ 
Their legs were protected by trousers ; and they boie wicker 
shields for bucklers ; their quivers banging at tlieir backs,* ami 
their arms being a short spear, a bow of nncommon si^e, and 
arrows of reed. They had likewise daggers suspended from their 
girdles along their right thighs, Otanes, the father of Xerxes 
wife, Araestris,^ was their leader* This people was known to 
the Greeks in ancient times by the name of Cepheniaas; but 
they called themselves and were called by their neighbours, 
Artxoans.^ It was not till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danae, 



same witb tbo pliun ** round- topped 
cnp, projoctiDg at the top a Utile over 
the browb/ wulob ia the ordiuary head* 
dresi of thofie who we&r the Prr^aa 
€ti9tume ia the aoulpiurei of PersepoIU. 
A ropreseataiioti has been already given 
(toL i. p. £21)p In other respeqtfi the 
deicription of He^rodotim does not ahow 
enj graat correAponden^ with th« 
PtiraepoUtMi repreaentAtiotiii. The wen^ 
pons indeed are the Bume. The spear, 
the bow, the quiver pendant at the 
baok* and the dagger hanging from the 
Rird]e on tbe righ£ fiidfii are all found. 
The cpears heweTer are not remarkablj 
ihort, being Uttl© le«a than the length 



of tbe Greek, !» ff, al>out seven feet : nor 
are the bowa long, but what we abould 
can Tery ehort, namely about tArtf 
feet- Coats of scale armour^ oomnHm 
in the AB^jrun aculptures, are nowhflif 
found, Trousen are worn, \mt no 
shield resembling our author's deserip' 
tion of the yi^poy (infra, i%, 62). The 
only shield found u rmj like the Bce(F 
tian. H#rodotua pTooahlj dotonbai 
the Per&ian ooatume of Ms i3«at dat^t as 
does Xetio|^n that of hia (Cyrop. vn. 
L § 2 ^ eompare Anab, t. viii* § d}. 
The eubjoined figurefl, which a^; Petse^ 
politaUi win illnatrate thia note« 




■ Compare infra, ii* 2^. 

^ See Scbweigh^uacr'a Lex. Herod, 
iub voc^ (mS^ 

I Cteaifta laya fEic- Pers. § 'iOj that 
AnieBtris wai the daughter of Onophaa> 
or Aniipheffl, who wfli the son of Ota^ies 
tbe conspirator (infm* cb» 62). He 
hon^erer names the eonspin^tor OQi^pboe 
(§ 14)j Eo that he really agreea with 
Uerodotua in e^erytblng exeept the 



^ Stephen of Bysixitium pvea aereral 
aoooimts of tiiia word. Arttta^ he sayS| 
wae, aooording to Hellaoicue^ the name 
of tbe region inhabited by tbe Fer^lanttf 
who were called Arta^auji on that ae- 
count — an eiplonatien which leftTM thfi 



real origiu and import of the term 
untouched (ef, Steph. ByE. aub toc. 
*Apra7a\. Again, be aays, the PerBiani 
called '^men" io old timea Artati^ m 
the Qreek§ called theui " hero^,*' where 
Artiri aoema oonfounded with Afti, 
Finally bo connoefei the prefix d^Q In 
ilrtAxerxea, Artabazuet ^c^i with Ar> 
tmnxi, which would give the meaning of 
*'^^reat" {aee above, vol. iiL p. 445, «4 
voc. Artmcb)^ Laaaen agrees with thia 
(KeiliuEichrifteQ, p. 10i2). Perhapa the 
moat probable account tbat can be given 
of the name " Arta?anH'^ la the follow* 
ing. It standa for the Afarti of the 
Seythic tabletta^ which h not au Arian 
imma at all, but tbe old Scjthio title for 
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visited Cepheus the son of Belu% and, marrying his daughter 
Andromeda, had by her a son called Perses (whom he left behind 
him in the country because Cepheus had no male offspring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.^ 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment 6ts the Per- 
sians ; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian. as Median.* They had for commander Tigranes, of the 
race of the AchaBmenids. These Medes were called anciently 
by all people Arians ; * but when Medea, the Colchian, came to 
them from Athens, they changed their name. Such is the 
account which they themselves give.^ 

The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except in 
one respect : — ^they wore on their heads, instead of hats, fillets.^ 
Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

The Hyrcanians ® were likewise armed in the same way as the 



the ancient inhabitants of Susiana, and 
(probably) of Persia Proper — which 
appears in later times under the forms 
of Iberi, perhaps of Albanians, and 
again of Avaro or Abars— all TuraniaA 
races. (See As. Soc. Joum. vol. xv. p. 4; 
and again pp. 234-236.) The Persians 
were thus Art«cans only in the same 
sense that we are Hritons; the title was 
first ethnic; then territorial, as Hellani- 
CUB said ; it belonged really to the inha- 
bitants of the region in question before 
the Persians invaded it. 

' Vide infra« ch. 150. I can discern no 
ray of truth in the fables respecting Per- 
seus. Belus, king of Egypt ( I), Cepheus 
bis son, king of Ethiopia (!), and Perses, 
the grandson of the latter, who proceeds 
from Ethiopia to Persia, and there be- 
comes the progenitor of the Persian 
kings (!), contradict all that is known 
of these countries, either historically or 
ethnologically (see Apollod. ii. i. § 4; 
and iv. § 3 ; compare above, vi. 54, 
Dote '; and see also Sir O. Wilkinson's 
note* on Book ii. ch. 91). 

* Compare Book i. ch. 135, where tlie 
adoption by the Persians of the ordiuary 
Median costume is mentioned. It ap- 
pears bv this passage that they likewise 
adopted their military equipment. 

^ See Appendix to Book i. Essay iii. § 1 . 

* It is evident that the Oriental na- 
tions in the time of Herodotus were not 
unwilling to claim a connexion with the 
flourishing and powerful Greek people, 
with whom they had recently made 
acquaintance. Trie Egyptians accepted 
the story of Danaus (iL 9 1), and niain- 

VOL. IV. 



tained that they conferred favours on 
Menelaus at the time of the Trojan war 
(ii. 118, 119). The Persians declared 
they got their name from Persei^i (vi. 
54), and the Medes theirs from Medea ! 
I doubt if truth of any kind is hidden 
under these 6ctions, which seem to me 
rather the produce of unscrupulous ser- 
vility. 

' The iiirpOt which was worn also 
by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 90), and by the Baby- 
lonians as part of their ordinary costume 
(supra, i. 195), was regarded both by 
Qreeks and Romans as a token of 
effeminacy (Aristoph. Thesm. 898, ed. 
Bothe; Virg. Mn. iv. 216). It is gene- 
rally thought to have been a sort of 
turban (see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Calan- 
tica ; Scott and Liddell, Lex. s. v. iii- 
Tpa); but this is uncertain. It may 
perhaps have been a mere band or fillet, 
such as the Assyrian sculptures assign 
to the people in question. 




Snsianian llead-dresA. 

* On the Hyrcanians, and the other 
obscure tribes here mentioned, see the 
Appendix, Essay i. pp. 160 et seqq. 
E 
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Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same who was 
afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it is 
not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and daggers 
very like the Egyptian;* but in addition, they had wooden 



• The Assyrians do not appear from 
the monuments to have been armed like 
the Egyptians. The "spears and dag- 
gers" (see woodcuts in n. on Bk. ix. 
ch. 32) may have been similar, but the 
"shields'* of the Egyptians were of 
peculiar shape, and remarkable for a 
small circular depression instead of a 
boss (No. 1). They were a wooden 
frame, sometimes covered with bull's 
hide, and bound round the rim with 



metal. Their form, round at the sum- 
mit, and squared at the base (Nos. I. 
and II.), is still retained in that used at 
the present day by the people of Bomou. 
(See Denham and Clapperton, p. 166.) 
The dagger was sometimes used for 
stabbing downwards. (No. Til.) The 
hur, in a mass at the back of the bead, 
and bound by a fillet, as worn by the 
Assyrians, is commonly given to Amatics 
on the Egyptian monuments. — [Q. W.] 
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dubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets.^® This people, 
whom the Oreeks call Syrians, are called Assyrians by the 
barbarians.^ The Ghaldseans^ served in their rajiks, and they 
had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachaeus. 



^ This description agrees 
tolerably, but not quite ex- 
actly , with the costume seen in 
the sculptures. The difference 
is not surprising, as the latest 
sculptures are at least two cen- 
turies earlier than the time of 
Xerxes. The warriors wear, for 
the most nart, metal helmets, 
some of which have he&a found 
entire. They are made of iron, 
not of brass or copper (Layard's 
Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 339), and 
have no appearanceabout them 
of any twisted or plaited work. 
The woodcuts (p. 52) give the 
chief varieties. 

Their ordinary offensive wea- 
pons are the spear, the bow, 
the sword, the battle-axe, and 
the dagger. The club, such an 
Herodotus describee it, no- 
where appears ; but its place is 
taken by a sort of mace, not unlike the 
Egyptian. (See overleaf.) It is not 
very clear whether they have corse- 
lets, but their shields, which are gene- 
generally round, but sometimes oblong, 
and of a great size, are very conspicuous. 
One of the latter is given (infira, ix. 62) 
u an illustration of the Persian yif^ov. 
See p. 52 for some of the most common 
forms. 

* "Syrian" and "Asflyrian" are in 
reality two entirely different words. 
"Syrian" is nothing but a variant of 
"Tyrian." The Greeks when they first 
became acquainted with the country 
between Ama Minor and Egypt, found 
the people of Tyre {Tzur) predominant 
there, and from them called the country 
in which they dwelt Syria (for Tsyria, 
which was beyond their powers of arti- 
culation). Afterwards, when they heard 
of the Assyrians, they supposed the 
name to be the same, though it had 
really a very different sound and origin. 
Hence the use of the term Ivpiity^vii by 
the Delphic oracle (viL 140), and of 
S^piov by .^schylus (Pers. 86), where 
*< AsHyrian " is plainly intended. Hero- 
dotus seems to have been the ^t writer 
who took notice of the* fact, that the 
great people of Upper Mesopotamia 
called themselves, not Syrians, but 
Avyrians. The confusion however 



No. HI. 

continued after his time. Xonophon, 
though sometimes drawing the dis- 
tinction, which Herodotus practically 
makes, between the two terms (see 
note * on Book i. ch. 6), as for instance 
in the Cyropsedia (i. i. 4, and i. v. 2), 
yet in many places carelessly uses ** Sy- 
rian " for '* Assyrian '* (Cyrop. v. iv. 51 ; 
VI. ii. 19; vm. vii. 20, &c.). Scylax, on 
the other hand, calls the Cappadocians 
"Assyrians" (p. 80), an epithet to 
which they could not possibly be en- 
titled ; yet in this he is followed by 
Dionysius Periegetes (1. 772), Arrian 
(Fr. 48), and others. "Syrian" again 
is used for ** Assyrian" by the Latin 
writers, Pliny (H. N. v. 12), Mela (i. 
11), &c. 

The difference between the two words 
will be seen most plainly by reference 
to the original languages. The root of 
" Syrian" is in Hebrew "WV (Tzur); the 
root of "Assyrian "is ^B^K {Asshnr). 
A still greater distinction is found in 
the Assyrian inscriptions, where Assyria 
is called Aa-sur, while the Tyriiuw are 
the Tsw-ra^ya, the characters used being 
entirely different. With respect to ori- 
ginal meaning, Tzur seems to bo rightly 
explained as so called from the rock 
C^'H) on which the town was built; 
AmHw is perhaps to be connected with 
E 2 
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64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress very 
like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the custom 
of their country, and with short spears. 

The Sacae, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on their 
heads tall stiflf caps rising to a point.^ They bore the bow of 




Assyrian Helmets 



f 
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Assyrian Maoes (Layard). 



"^ "happiness;" at any rate it can 
have no connexion with tzur. 

* Herodotus seems here to use the 
word "Chaldaean" in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the priest-caste of 
his first Book (chs. 181-18:^), but the 
inhabitants of lower Babylonia. (Cf. 
Strab. xvi. p. 10r)0: fern 8^ <pv\6y ri 
r&v XaXiaiwy, koI x<^pa rrjs BafivXtaylas 
v^ iKclyofy olKovfji4yri, irkri<nd(ov<ra rots 
A(Mo\,i, Koi if Karit n^ptras \€yofi4tni 
eaXdrrff ; and see above, vol. i. p. 470.) 




AMyrian Shields (Layard). 

^ ' Pointed caps and helmets of a pecu- 
liar kind are common in the ancient 
sculptures of Asia. The Scythian cap- 
tive in the Behistun sculpture, bears on 
his head a most remarkable cap of this 
character. It is more than one-third of 
the height of the man, and must, there- 
fore, if drawn in proportion, have been 
about two feet long. There is a slight 
bend in it towards the point, which 
seems to indicate that it was made of 
felt, not of metal. The Assyrian pointed 
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their count ry and the dagger ; besides which they carried the 
battle-tixe, or .srt^^m,^ They were in truth Amyrgiaii^ Soyth- 
laus, but the PersiatL^ called them Sacee, sinoo that is the name 
M*hich they give to all SfythianB.*^ The llaetriaiis and the Saca* 
had for leader Hystaspes, the son of Darias and of Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, 

65. ITie Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of cane, 
and arrows also of tmne, with iron at the point Sneli was the 
equipment of the Indiana, and they marched under the com- 
mand of PharnazEtlires the son of Artabates, 

66. ITie Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Baetriana Their commander was 
Sisamnes the son of Hydames, 

The Parthians and Chorasmians^ with the Sogdians, the Gan- 
darians, and the Dadica^, had the Bactrian equipment hi all 
respects. The Parthi^ms and Chorasmians were commanded by 
Artabazus the son of Phaniaces, the Hogdians by Azanes the 
son of Artjnis, and the GandariaiiB and Dadica) by Artyphins 
the son of Artabauus. 

67. The CaspiaiLs were clad in cloaks of skin^ and carried the 



h»tmei Cp<^ >^f No. 4}f which in mnm 
ittpecU fmembled it. wiw of ui^IaI 




(lAyftfd*ft NinoTch, voL ii. p, 341 )» and 
Dot more thaji h»M th« height. Of the 
AGCtiinpuiyiDg woodcuti, No, ] li &om 
tliH BehiAtuLi sculpture, while No. 2 is 
froai m very archaic tabUt m C4ppa* 
docift (figured by Texier). 

* Tb« wairiom who wear tbo heiid' 
dran (No, 2j in the laiit DOtej btior a 
hAttl^'iiieT <>f which the folio wing la a 
rvprvMiuUtiou. ft h prDbablu that thiit 




is the SocftD Siitjtiris* 

* In thti iii^criptiou on ibe tumb of 
DariuH at NakhsL-i-Kuetam ^ the Ablatio 
Scytbiaofl under Feiviafi rule are diir 
tiogulahod aii ** &ihi Iltittnicurga " and 
" Siikn TigraAhudajf'^ the fortder appa* 
reutlv deBigimtiDg the esisteru ScythjAiiB 
oti the euiifiueii of India i the latter, 
thosa jicattered through the empire^ 
who Afe kx^own iimptj ■■ "bowmen/* 
Acteordbg to Holkmcus, the word 
** AmyrgiM* " ^waa atrictly a geogiia' 
phical title, Mni/njmm biding the unme 
of the pliwa lu which these St'ythiiuia 
dwelt. {Siejih, By a, *ul voo. "A^m, 'A^u^ 

* *' iyakd*' is thw wtjiil uwed through- 
out tbe Peramn luscriptiontt. It luAy 
perhaps bo the I rue natioiml appellative, 
whence the other names bv whicb tbe 
(JrtiieLs knew tbe race were derived. 

Willi Aju. OT Op.— Ojil-icl (=i»»l) 

Apu-ll-Apu-U'MJ (= 
VoUcl). 

Later writers dUilugutHh the Sacni? as « 
particukr tribe of the Scyttuso (Strah. 
xi, p. 744; Q. Curt^ vii. H, and ruu 4; 
Plia, H* N. vi. 17; Pt^L Yu 13 & &«.> 
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cane bow of their country, and the scymitar. So equipped they 
went to the war ; and they had for commander Arioniisuxlus the 
brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee: they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader was Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the dagger. Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians ; 
and Siromitres, the son of CEobazus, who commanded the Pari- 
canians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeira^ or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle ; and ccurried at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.* 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards and 
lions,* and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 

^ The flowing dresa or petticoat called 
zeira (zira), supported by a girdle, ia 
very similar to their present costume. 
Zirra, ''tassel/' is said by Reiske (in 
Golius) to signify also a " night drees," 
' though it is not found in any Arabic 
lexicon; and the only word like it is 
zirah, *'a coat of mail" in Persian, 
answering to the Arabic serA, — [G. W.] 
' Bows of this kind were not usual 
among either the Greeks or the oriental 
nations. They are said to have been 
borne by the Scythians (Athen. x. p. Ancient Bow (from a Greek vase). 

454, D), and are sometimes depicted in 

the hands of Asiatics on ancient vases. ^ One of the Caryatides at Persepolis, 
(See the subjoined woodcut.) Sophocles, who^e features prove him to be. an 
in the Trachinira (1. 511), ascribes a bow Ethiopian, has an upper garment made 
of this character to Hercules. [" A of the skin of an animal, as the accom- 



small bow, 'bent back,* is carried by 
the Assyrian captives of Sheshonk (Shi- 
shak) at Kamak."— Q. W.] 





Ethiopian (Persepoli«). 
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not less than four cubits' in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed,* and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 
with a piece of stone,^ sharpened to a point, of the kind used in 
engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope ; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 
The Arabians,^ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames,* the son of Darius 
and of Artystone daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius ; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this name 
served in the army — were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their lan- 
guage, and the character of their hair. For the eastern Ethi- 
opians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more woolly- 
haired than any other people in the world.* Their equipment 

panying representation clearly shoira. long-bow, nor that emblematic of Tosh, 
Prisoners girt with skins likewise appear could have been of palm-branch. — 
in some of the Nubian temples, where [G. W.] 

the conquest of Ethiopia bv Egypt seems ' The long black flints found at Mara- 
to be commemorated (see Heeren*8 thon have been supposed to be these 
African Nations, i. pp. 357, 358, E. TX Ethiopian arrow-heaas (Thirl wall. Hist. 
* These were sometimes used by tne of Qreece, vol. ii. p. 242 ; Bahr, ad loc.). 
Egyptians also, mostly in the chase, But the discovery of similar stones in 
aod many have been found at Thebes, great abundance on a vast number of 
(No. I.) The stone used was an agate, ancient Attic sites makes it impossible 
the so-called E^ptian pebble, or some to regard them, in any place where th^ 
other of the silicious stones so com- occur, as tokens of Persian invasion. It 
mon 'in Ethiopia. The hard wooden has even been questioned whether they 
clubs, ^6'woKa ruXctrd, were the same are arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
the Ethiopians now use (made of natural productions (see Col. Leake's 
acacia, or of ebony, and called lissdn, Demi of Attica, p. 101, note of 1837). 
from the supposed resemblance to a ' The Arabians here spoken of, who 
" tongue "), and were also adopted by served under the same commander as 
tlie Egyptian infantry. Their dress, of the Ethiopians, were probably those of 
bull's, or other hide, is often repre- Africa, who occupied the tract between 
sented on the Egyptian monuments, the valley of the Nile and the Red Sea. 
(See n. on Bk. ii. ch. 104, and Bk. iii. Vide supra, ii. 8, and compare Juba ap. 
ch. 97.) Their bows, not less than 4 Plin. (H. N. vi. 29, p. 374) and Strabo 
cubits, or 6 feet in length, were very (xvii. p. 1143). The Asiatic Arabs were 
like the military long-bow of Egypt ; not subject to Persia (iii. 88). 
but though probably longer, they do * This is one of the few places where 
not appear to have exceeded 5 feet, there is a close agreement between 
They were of a similar kind of wood; Herodotus and ^schylus. iEschylus 
and those of the palm-branch must have makes Arsames — "great Arsames," as 
been used by inferior tribes (see wood- he aills him — governor of Egypt (Pers. 
cut No. II. in n. *, hk. iii. ch. 97), as 37), which would be quite in accordance 
well as their spears, tipped with the with the position here assignoil him. 
oryx-horn instead of iron. Neither this ' Vide supra, ii. 104, note ♦. 
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was in most points like that of the Indians ; but they wore upon 
their heads the scalps of horses,^ with the ears and mane 
attached ; the ears were made t<j stand upright, and the mane 
senred as a crest. For shields this people made xise of the skins 
of cranes. 

71* The Libyans wore a dress of leather j^ and carried javelins 
made hard in the fire* They had for commander Massages^ the 
&on of Oarizus. 

72. The l*aphlagonians went to the war with plaited helmets ** 
upon their heads, and carrying suiall shields and spears of no 
great mze. They had also javelins and daggerSj and wore on 
their lect the buskiu of their countrj% wliich reached ball* way 
up the shank. In the same fasluon were equipped the Ligyans, 
the Matienians, the Mariandynians^ and the Syrians (or Cappa- 
docians, as tbey are called by the Persians *). The Papbla- 
goniiinB and Malicuians were under the command of Dotus the 
son of Megasidnis ; while the Mariandynians, the Ligyans, and 
the Syrians had tor leader Gobryas, the son of Darius and 
Art)*stan^!% 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph* 
lagiimianj only in a very few points diflering from it According 
to the Macedonian account^ the l*brygians, during the time that 
they had theii' abode in Europe and dwelt with them in Mace- 
dom% bore the name of Brigians ; but on their removal to Asia 
they changed their designation at the same time ^\ith their 
d weUin g-pl ace*^* 



* Some Greek bronze kelmeta h&d 
himea* *tB^ of met&I^ as weU us the 

^ On Uie toAnufn^ttire of leather and 
vm ol l^^ther dreaaea among the oaUve 
**HPTWf iride supm, I v. 189, notes * 
nd * 

' The Puphhigoniaii belmot^ were of 
liftthar (Xen* Aiuik V* iv, § 13j, pro- 
biblj of plaited thonga, 

* Sujips^ i. 7'^f. And V. 40* Oa the name 
piwdocb,*' see ndto^ on ibe former 

ft ifl (^iiito pOttiibU thi^t the Brigei 
or Bi^geflt who wef« from very ancient 
timet! VbB imtnediiite oeighhoan of the 
Mucedotiiiui^ (see Miiiti»r'^(i DoriaiUj i. 
{>. «^nu, E. T., &nd the authorititia there 
edited), and of whom a reiiiDant coti- 
timied to exist in these mgiuna luug 
aft«r tho timts of Herodotus ^vide jiupra, 
ri, 4u^ note *]r ^^^y ^^^ been connected 
nthnicdlij with the Pbry^iiu of the 



oppooite continent. But it [e not at oJl 
likely that the entire Phrygian nation, 
iui Hefodotua ood Xanthns (Fr. 5) aaem 
to ha^o thought^ procee^ded from them* 
Hatber, they must be re^garded ta colo- 
nists of the Phrygian!, the etraam of 
Indo-European colonteation having set 
w^stwnrdi from ArmeniA into FhrygiA, 
mid from Pbrygia &eroi» the stnut« into 
Europe. Of Goui^ej it iu compatible 
with tbla TioWf and highly probable, 
that the Brigea in huge niLmber^^ when 
compelled to yield to the i&ttiick« of 
Ma^edouion or inyrLaQ enemies^ re- 
cro^ed the iitroit» into Aeifti and auught 
a refuge (like the Tyrrheman PelA^gi) 
among their kindred. 

The word "Bnrgoi" m Maeedomaa 
would b« idioMoM with ** Phrygira ;" for 
the MjkoodooiAiii could not euund the 
letter ^, but said BiAiwirof, RtpryiKii, 
Bd^wKpos^ for ^^Aiirir0S, ^nprnvltn^^ <puKa- 
jcpojE (eee Steph. Byz. 0d vou. Bptyts )^ 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists,^ were anned in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the command of 
Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very neariy in the Grecian 
manner. Those Lydians in ancient times were called Mseonians,' 
but changed their name, and took their present title from Lydus 
the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buckler ; they used 
as javelins staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists,^ and from the mountain-chaiu 
of 01)rmpus,'' are called Olympieni. Both the Lydians and 
the Mysians were under the command of Artaphemes, the 
son of that Artaphemes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of foxes 
upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over which was 
thrown a long cloak of mftny colours.* Their legs and feet were 
clad in buskins made from the skins of fawns ; and they had for 
arms javelins, with light targes, and short dirks. This people, 
after crossing into Asia, took the name of Bithynians ; ® before, 
they had been called Strymonians, while they dwelt upon the 
Strymon; whence, according to their own account, they liad 
been driven out by the Mysians and Teucrians.' The com- 
mander of these Asiatic Thracians was Bassaces the son of 
Artabanus. 

76. [The Chalybians ®] had small shields made of the hide of 

> The modem Armenian language is and Mysian are represented, probably 

allied to the most ancient dialects of the with more truth, as sister races. 

Arian race (supra, vol. 1. p. 53G). It * On the Mysian Olympus see Book i. 

does not seem, however, notwithstand- oh. 36; and compare vol. i. Essay ii. 

ing the remark of Stephen (rp tfMavf p. 314. 

iroWa 4>pvyiCovffi)f to be particularly . ^ The Thracians of Europe wore 

near to the ancient Phrygian,— so far as exactly the same costume, as appears 

the few traces remaining of that Ian- from a passage in Xenophon (Anab. vn. 

guage enable us to judge. Nevertheless, iv. § 4, ol Qp^K€s aXwircic(8a$ ^irt reus 

the geographical position of the two K€<f>a\cus <f>opova'i Ktd rots uxrl, koI x'Twyos 

countries, and their common Indo-Eu- ob ft6yoy irepl to7s ardpyois &XAcb irai ircpl 

ropean character, make it probable that rots fi-npois' koI (tipbis fi^xpi rwy iroSwv 

one was peopled from the other. Hero- iirl rcoy Xinrcay ix<^^<^^^» ^'^ o^ x^^^~ 

dotus, and Stephen (ad voc. 'Apfitvla), Has). It was necessary to guard against 

who follows him, derive the Armenians the extreme rigour of the climate in 

from the Phrygians. The modem eth- those regions, 

nologist would invert this theory (see • Supra, i. 28. 

Appendix to Book i. Essay xi., p. 545). 7 Compare ch. 20 sub fin. and note * 

* Supi-a, i. 7. And see Appendix to ad loc. 

Book i. Essay i. pp. 290, 291. 8 There is a defect here in the text 

3 Compare i. 171, where the Lydian of Herodotus; the name of the nation 
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the oXy and carried each of them two spears such as are used in 
wolf-hunting. Brazen hebnets protect^ed their heads ; and above 
these they wore the ears and horns of an ox fashioned in brass. 
They had also crests on their helms ; and their legs were bound 
round with purple bands. There is an oracle of Mars in the 
country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Maeonians, but are called Laso- 
nians, had the same equipment as the Ciliciaiis — ^an equipment 
which I shall describe when I come in due course to the Cilician 
contingent.* 

The AUlyans bore short spears, and had their garments fas- 
tened with buckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 
bowB.^^ They wore about their heads skull-caps made of leather. 
Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size : their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mosynoecians.^ The leaders 
of these nations were the following : the Moschians and Tiba- 
renians were under the command of Ariomardus, who was the 
son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son of Cyrus ; 
while the Macronians and Mosynoecicms had for leader Artayctes, 
the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos upon tlie Helles- 
pont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet peculiar 
to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small shields 
of raw hide, and short spears ; besides which they liad swords. 
Both Mares and Colchians were under the command of Pharan- 
dates, the son of Teaspes. 

has been lost. Wcaaeling was tho first liowever, is unlike that of the more 

to conjecturo " Chalybians/' which hiter eastern Chalybes in Xenophon (Anab. 

editors have adopted. Certainly the iv. vii. § 15^. 

Chalybians, who are of sufficient import- ' Infra, en. 91. 

ance to occur in tho enumeration of the *^ That is, bows of cornel-wood. Vide 

nations of Asia Minor, not only in Uero- infra, ch. 92. 

dotus (i. 28) but in Ephorus (Fr. 80), > These three nations had become in- 

might be expected to receive a distinct dependent of Persia by the time of 

mention in this place, especially since Xenophon (Anab. vii. viii. § 2:^). They 

all the other nations mentioned in the were also better armed. Thoy had 

list of Herodotus are spoken of as con- substituted the yip^ov for the light 

tributing either to the fleet or to the targe ; their spears, at lea^t those of tho 

land army. And further, the Chaly- Mosynocci, were nine feet long; their 

bians, if really Scythians (ifischyl. Sept. helmets were of loiithcr ; and they had 

c. Th. 729), might be likely to have an steel battle-axes (Anab. iv. viii. § 3; 

oracle of Alars in their country (supra, v. iv. §§12, \'A). 
iv. 02). The description of the arms. 
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The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Col- 
chians ; their leader was Maaistes, the son of Siromitras. , 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythraean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes,^ wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bagseus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of Mycale, where he was 
one of the captains.^ 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, and 
made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were com- 
manded by the captains whose names have been above recorded. 
The marshalling and numbering of the troops had been com- 
mitted to them ; and by them were appointed the captains over 
a thousand, and the captains over ten thousand ; but the leaders 
of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other oflScers also, who gave the 
orders to the various ranks and nations; but those whom I 
have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals, — namely, Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas ; TritantaBchmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 
his advice against the war with Greece^ Smerdomenes son of 
Otanes — these two were the sons of Darius' brothers, and thus 
were cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; 
Gergis son of Arizus ; and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the command of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The Ten Thousand, 
who were all Persians and all picked men, were led by Hydames, 
the son of Hydames. They were called " the Immortals," for 
the following reason. If one of their body failed either by the 
stroke of death or of disease, forthwith his place was filled up by 
another man, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Besides 
their arms, which have been already described, they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore about their 
persons.* They were followed by litters, wherein rode their 

3 Supra, iii. 93. Ctesias mentions the * All accounts agree in representing 
banishment of Megabyzus to Cyrtso in* the use of ornaments in pure gold as 
the Erythrsean sea by the command of common among the Persians (see Ion, 
Artaxerxes (Exc. Pers. § 40). Fr. 4; Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 27; viii. § 29, 

3 Infra, ix. 102. &c.; Quint. .Curt. iii. iii. § 13; Justin, 
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eoiiciilimeSi and by a nmncrous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Camels and eiimptcr-beast!? carried their provision^ 
from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback ; they did 
not, however, at this timo all furnish liorsenien* but only the 
following : — 

(i*) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as their 
own footmen, excepting that some of tliem wore ujkjb their 
heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or BteeL 

85. (ii,) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar* 
tiana — a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry anns^ 
either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they nae 
lassoes made of thonp plaited together, and trnst to these 
whenever they go to tlie wars. Now the manner in which they 
fight is the following : when they meet their enemy, straightway 
tliey discharge their lassot^, which end in a noose ; then, what- 
eTer the noose encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag 
towardB them ; and the foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith 
slain.* Such is the manner in which tJjis people fight ; and now 
tlieir horsemen were drawn up with the Persians. 

86. (iii,) The Medes, and Cissians, who bad the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiem, 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
holdback and some in chariot8j — the chariots drawn either by 
horses, or by wild o^ssea^ 



xi. 9; Arbtid. Potiftth. p. 210; Dio 
CbrjHOfll. Ornt, ii. p, '^9, B, &c. ). Th&t 
tlaere wm< do roiatake about the nmtter 
naiBB CTideiit from what la related con- 
eefning the spoils g^iued at PlaiEca^ ftod 
ihib greftt wealth which therebj aocmed 
to the Egui«tuu {mfn^ ix. Si)}. 

^ Th« URe of thd laeso waa common 
ID Kucieut ttmes to many of the nations 
of Wcfliern Aiia, It is men in the 
AflftTTiaii ftcajpturea from tb« pnlai^e of 
As«hur-buii*pkl, son of EsarhaddoUi 
which are dow in the Britifih Haa«uin. 
PtiUHitiiaa mentioiu it as n outtom of 
the StfmatiAiia (i. xxi. f 8), Suidiia as in 
tSM ftziKiQgtbt ParthiikQB (ad voo. <rfip^). 
II wii alio pfaetbed hy tht Huns, the 
AluM^jiadiDflaijothwr herbttr«iie uatioiis 
(wtm the Dhtter¥«tloii« of Ku^t^r ou 
ISuidAs, vol. iiL p. SO^, and thoee of 
LipaiuA in his tr«atue De Milit. RomAn. 



vol. iii. p, 443), HA it is nt the preseiit 
day by the inhabitnuij} of the Pampas, 
Th« soaroity of metals, or want of the 
mcAiiB of working them, g^re lise to 
8uoh a contiiTaoce (cf. Paysan. 1. s, c). 
" The wild sfls must not b« coii- 
founded (sii it ha& been by Larch^j 
with the zebra. It Ie an entirely dif* 
fereiit atiimai. Ker Porter (Travel*, 
vol. i. p. -160) baa described one whioh 
be Raw at a ibort difltimoe veiy aecn* 
rately. ** Me appeared to me," he aays, 
** about ten or tweivs handa high, the 
akin smooth like a deerX and of a 
reddish oolonr, th^ belly and binder 
parts partjiking of a silvery grey : his 
tLGck wna finer than that of & common 
as*, beinjf lou|Ej(?iv and Ipeoding like a 
a tag*!], and hie legJi btfanti fully alender ; 
the head and ears fteemsd hu^s in pro- 
port lun. .... Tha mane was ahoit ami 
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(y.) The Bacirians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 
rest ; but all riding in chariots.' 

(vii.) The Caspeirians^ and Paricanians, equipped as their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, but 
all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.* 



black, as also was a tufb whicli termi- 
nated his tail. No line whatever ran 
along his back or crossed lus shoulders, 
as are seen in the tame species.'* Repre- 
sentations of them are found in the Assy- 
rian bas-reliefs, and one appears among 
the presents brought to the Persian king 



as tribute at Persepolis. (See the sub- 
joined woodcut.) Wild asses of this 
species are common in the desert be- 
tween India and Afifghanistan (see 
Elphinstone's Cabul, and compare Ctes. 
Indie § 25). They are natundly very 
wild, but are sometimes tamed. 




WUd Ass (Persepolis). 



' Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

* The MSS. give " Caspians," who 
have been alr^y mentioned, in a 
proper connexion, with the Bactrians. 
Reize conjectured, and the later editors 
have given, " Gaspeirians" from Stephen 
of Byzantium, who quotes the name 
*' Caspeirus" as from Herodotus. (He 
refers however to Book iii. instead of 
Book vii., and his '* Caspeirus" clearly 
represents the Caspatyrua of iii. 102.) 
The Caspeirians were a people on the 
borders of India (Steph. Byz. Trpo(r€x^5 
Tp *ly9iKy. Dionys. ap. Steph. Nonn. 
Dionys. xxii., and perhaps Ptolem. viL 
1 , pp. 201,' 202). They seem to have been 



(See 



the inhabitants of Cashmeer. 
Appendix, Essay i. p. 177.) 

' The speed of the dromedary being 
equal to that of a horse is an error ; it 
scarcely exceeds nine miles an hour. 
The camel answers to the cart-horse, 
the dromedary to the saddle-horse. 
£ach has one hump ; the Bactrian camel 
has two. It is singular that the camel 
is not represented in the Egyptian 
sculptures. An instance occurs only 
of late time. But this does not prove 
its non-existence in Egvpt, as it was 
there in the age of Abi^ham. Poultry 
are also unnoticed on the monuments ; 
and it is possible that they were rare in 
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87. Theae nations, and tlu^so only, fiimkhed horse to the 
army ; and the number of tiie horse wm eighty thouaaiid^ witlioul 
countiDg camels or ehariota, AH were marshalled in sijuadrons, 
excepting tlie Arabians ; who were placed last, to avoid frighten- 
ing the horses, which cannot endure the eight of the canaeL^** 

88* The horse was commanded by Arniomithras and TithajuSj 
ions of Datis. The other commander, niamuches, who was to 
hare been their colleague, had been left sick at Sard is ; since at 
the moment that he was leaving tho city, a sad mischance befell 
bim : — a dog ran under the feet of the horse xi\yon which ho wae 
mounted; and the horse, not seeing it coming, was startled^ 
and, rearing bolt upright, threw his rider< After this ffdi 
Pharnucheg gpat bloc»d, and fell into a consumption^ As for the 
he was treated at once as Phamnehes ordered ; the attend* 
^ts took Urn to the spot where he had thrown his master, and 
there cut ofl* his four legs ut thu liough* Tims Phamuchcs lost 
his command. 

89* The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven ; and were furnished by the following nations ;— 

(i,) The PhoBmcians, with tlie Syrians of Palestine, furnished 
three hundred roascls, the crews of whleh were thus accoutred : 
npon their heads they wore helmets made nearly in the Grecian 
manner ; about tlieir bodies they had breast|:jlates of lincTi ; ' 
they carried shields without rims ; ^ and were armed with jave- 
lins Tins nation, according to their own accoinit, dwelt 
anciently upon the ErythraBan sea/ but, crossing thence, fixed 
themselves on the aea-coa^t of Syria, where they still inbabit. 
This part of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to 
Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine/ 



Bgjpi in earlj timefi. Thej Appear ta 
liAY0 eomtf ongin&tly from Asia, whom 
«]o]i« thejf tiro tttLn foimd wUd on the 
moiiiktid ind its ialaQdi^-^[Q. W,] 

^ Pof A ddiGiiptwT) of these corwleU, 
•e*B<wk ii. eh. 1S2, note K They were 
worn aIao hf the Ajf jriAiiA (fluprA^ ch. 

* Thm wna the charaeteri«tic of the 
ptHa, or liglit iMT^6, introduced Eimong 
tbt Qre«kii by I[iUlcra.ttiti (Corn- Nep* 
Ipiiior. L H ; Died. Sic. iv. 44 i Heiycb. 
«d TOti t ^.}- It ccitiBLHt«d of H Iramti- 

wood nr wiokerwork, over 
etrdi^ijod u laovciin^ of r^w 
* kftthor {aes Diet, of Aiitic|. p. 
mi), 

* S«0 AppeudiJi, Imoj u. 



* The name PtJestlne ii bejoi^d a 
doubt the Greek form of tlie Hebrew 

n^9t Philuftiii, or the oountrj- of the 

Philiatine* (compare note * on ii, ItiS), 
And the peraoiu here indicated &re the 
iohmbituiti of the aea-board between 
Phcmucia and Egypt, whieh is the 
proper ^vpia. TlaXaurritrq or Syria of the 
PliiliBtiiies. It h^ been aesumed by 
Bennell (Geography of Herod, pp. ^45- 
^47} and others that the tnh&bitante of 
tbia tract in the time of XetmcB were 
tho Jews. But thii^ s^ama to bo iiioor^ 
reet. The coMt tract, eommiinded by 
tho ihiHK towna of Qvask^ A^hdod, atid 
AecnloD, which wab oonqu^rod ut tbo 
fkGt entraaee of the Jews into tho limd 
of Ciuiiuu) (Judgee i 18), won aftcrwanlA 
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(iL) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships/ Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with rims of unusual size.* They were armed with spears 



recovered by the Philistines (Judges 
xiii. 1 et seq.), and continued in their 
possession, with only temporary and 
occasional exceptions (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), 
till the Macedonian conquest (of. Jerem. 
xlvii. ; 25ephan. ii. 4-7 ; Zech. ix. 5, 6 ; 
Nehem. xiii. 23 ; Judith ii. 28 et seq.). 
This tract, with Gaza ''Cadytis) for its 
chief town, is the only portion of Hero- 
dotus's Palestine Syria, which reached 
the coast, and its inhabitants are Philis- 
tines, a race akin to the Canaanites. 
The Jews dwelt inland, and, if they 
served at all in the army of Xerxes, 
must have been enrolled among his 
land forces. But in the time between 
Zeinibbabel and Ezra they were too 
weak to be of any account. 

^ Of tlie Egyptians as saUors, see 
notes on Bk. viii. ch. 17, and Bk. ix. oh. 
32. 

* These concave shields, with large 
rims, are more like Qreek than Egyp- 
tian, unless Herodotus means that they 
were edged with metal (as in woodcut 
No. II. in n. on Bk. vii. ch. 63). There 
is, however, an instance (No. I.) of con- 
cave Egyptian shields. Their trowel- 
shaped daggers, or swords (No. II.), 
were not uncommon; and sliip-spears, 
or boarding pikes, are represented in 
the sea-fight at Medeenet Haboo, as weU 
as large swords. A quilted thorax j some- 



times covered with small metal plates 
(No. III.), was commonly woru by 




No. I. 

soldiers and sailors. (See figs. 14, 15, 
in No. V. woodcut in n. on Bk. ix. ch. 
32.) Scale and chain-armour were used 
by many people, and even in the Roman 
army, as the monuments of the empire^ 
and Latin writers sufficiently prove, 
whence Virgil speaks of ** Loricam con- 
sertam hamis auroque trilicem.'* {JEn. 
iii. 467), and ** thoraca indutus ahenis 
horrebat squamis.'* {Sji. xi. 467, comp. 
771.) They were also adopted by the 
Assyrians (as shown by Mr. Layard)» 
and by the Persians. (Herodotus, vii. 




No. II. 
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90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings jbad 




No. VI. 



him^ the Egyptian phalanx had in the 
army of Croesus, are represented at 
Sio6t. These, he says, covered their 
bodies far more than the Persian y4^^ov 
and the thorax. They were of wood 
(Xen. Anab. i. and ii.), and reached to 
their feet, and, being supported by a 
thong over the shoulder, gave them a 
power of pushing in a charge (one of the 
great uses of a shield often represented 
in Greek sculpture), which the Per- 
sians, holding their gerrha in the hand at 
Ann's length, could not withstand. The 



gerrha used by the Persians at Plat«a 
and Mycale appear to have resembled 
the shields adopted by the Egyptians at 
sieges, which were supported by a crutch 
(woodcut No.VI.,figB. a, 6, c, <f ),orrather 
those in the Nineveh sculptures (see 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. 
p. 348) where they are also represented in 
sieges, illustrating the expression in Isa. 
XXX vii. 33 : " nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it (the city) with shields, 
nor cast a bank against it.'* The shield 
of the Kanemboo negro in Africa, ac- 
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tnrbaaia boimd about their heads, while the jyeople wore tunicB ; 
in other respects they were clad like the Greeks, They are of 
Taiious laces;^ some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 
some from Arcadia, some from Cytbnns,^ some froHj Phoeiiicia^ 
and a portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia, 

91- (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. The crews 
wore upon their heads the helmet of their country^ and carried 
icLstead of shif lA^ light targes made of raw hide ; they were clad 
ia wooIJen tunics, and were each armed with two jairelins, and a 
sword closely resembling the cutlass of the Egyptians. Ttiis 
people bore anciently the name of Hypaehfleans,* but took their 
present title from Cilix, the son of Agenor, a Phcenician» 

(r.) The Pamphylianfi fiimidied thirty ships, the crews of 



OOfdni^ to Deuhjiai and Clappertou*a 
CB^ftTiiig of il, hoM the same form m 
tb^ of l^gypt, aad the round part ia 
«lj»o betd uppermott (t. aupra^ ch. 66f p. 

50, w^oodcutK NcNi. i; n.>— [Q, wo 

'The mixed chwroict^r of the populn- 
tioEi of CypruA has beea alre^j noticed 
(«iipT«» r. U4, oot« •). The ialaod 
I i^irpeftrs to hare b^en earlj coloiiified 
from PbfBtiicia, as the Oiinea of it« moat 
BDcietkt townd, und the teeti monies of 
#ajrlj write nt, HuJSIcieatly indioati:} (see 
BochATt'a Geogmph, Sac. in* ch. 3„ 
The IraditioDA with respect to Cinyraa 
(Apollod, ni, xiv* §3 ; Thecipomp. FV, 
111 ; Uter. Fr, 39), and Beltia (Virg. 
^a, h Cj21 ; Stepb, Eys. ud yoc. Adin}- 
00t]t the early coina^ in^ciiptionB, and 
other renoamA, the language so fbr na 
known (H«iy«b. ad toc. HdAnta, dtc,% 
afv ill iie(?oraaiice with the direi^t testis 
mony of Scylai iPeripl* p. 98 ^ ^Ana&avi^ 
^ArSx^r^M €t<n¥ : compttre Theopomp. 
L 1. c, I and Stephen (ad voo. 'Afiaeavi); 
ftOd «ll point to & Phffiniciim occupation 
of the eonhtry at a very remote etat 
fwrhiLps before it hsd r^^eived inha- 
lat4Uitii from any other quarter* The 
fitit Greek imuiigrauta found the PberH 
nieiaDJi eat^iblifihed. They are aaid to 
hare azrtTed under Teucer^ soon after 
the Troian wur (aupra, v. 110, note ^), 
and to haYe settled at Salamlsj i^'htch 
tbej ao called aft&r the name of the 
iihiiid they hiul left. About the lame 
tiae tile AtlHiniaue are reported to have 
co&QuiMd Soli, eddied at first (we are 
told) AteiA (aupnp T. 110, note 4^ A 
kffi iamix of Oreek aettlers must have 
■MH followed ; for Cypmii ia repre- 
•Mbed in the early Aaayritm iuacHptioni^ 



as the lani3 of the Tfuwiri {*Hfar$t)f 
and in tbe time of EaArhaddon Citium, 
Idaliumi Ciuiiitn^ Ammochoata. Lime- 
nia, and Aphrodisto^p oa well ii« Salamii 
and Solir B«em to have been governed 
by Qi-eek kinga («ee vol, i. E^tsay viL p, 
397, note •). SubBequently there muat 
h^Ye been a reaction. Scylax (PeripL 
pp. 97 J Bt^) appears to have regarded only 
Sa^umia and Marl urn a& Greek citiea. 
All the towns of tbe interior be ejc- 
preH8lj calld ^' barbarian/' When the 
ArcAdiaivH and Cythnlana arrived ia no- 
cert4un. The Etblopian Cypriana may 
hekvn been a remnant of the Egyptian con- 
quest (aupra, ii, ad fin.) ; or they innj 
represent a primitive HRmitic populii^ 
tioU) which may have held the ialand 
befoi^ the arrival of the Fhcenicians. 

* Cjrtbnus waa one of the Cyelodea 
(Art«mid. op. Strab. i, p. 708 j Plin, 
H. N. iv, 12 ■ Stepk Bye. ad voc.l It 
lay between Ceos and Seriphna ^Strab. 
L ft. c, ). The modem name ia Tftcrtnia 
(Hoea'a Inaelreise, Pref, to voI« iii. p, xi.)* 

^ No other ancient writer mentions 
tbiH name, which U Bef^mingly of Hel*' 
leiiic origin. Tlie Citiciaiift were tm- 
doubtedly a kindred race to the Phu^oi* 
oIbds. Their arms and euuipmeot are 
almoiit ideutieal rstipra* en. B^\; and 
traditions as to tbi^ir origin, h<^>wever 
they di^ered in detiLil, were unanimous 
in this respect 'conipuro with the pre* 
B&nt paaaage Apillod' iti. i. ^ 1, und 
xiv. § 3). The Greek colonies upon the 
eoftfft were not numeroui. ScyljLx men- 
tions but two, Hohxil Aud Soli (PvripL 
p. @ti). The latter ii mid to have been 
founded by the Achfcana and Hbodi&ua 
I^Strab. liv. p. 958 j. 

F 2 
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which were aimed exactly as the Greeks. This nation is de- 
sceuded from those who on the return from Troy were dispersed 
with Amphilochus and Calchas.^ 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they had bows of 
cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. Their 
outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from their 
shoulders ; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes ; and 
besides their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions.' 
This people came from Crete, and were once called Termilae ; 
they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, an Athenian.^ 

93. (viL) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their forefathers 
came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were equipped 
like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions and daggers. 
What name the Carians bore anciently was declared in the first 
part of this History.* 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 

' PamphyliA Beems to have been which was called indifferently Pamphylui 

Hellenised at a much earlier period or Cilicia (Strab. xiv. p. 963), and made 

than either Lycia or Cilicia. The tra- the contest take place there. Amphilo- 

dition here recorded by Herodotua, and chus is by common consent carried on 

in, part repeated by Pausanias (vii. iii. to Cilicia, where he founds the city 

§ 4), however little credit it may de- Mallua (Strab. ut supra ; compare 

serve as a matter of fact, yet indicates Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 5, end), after- 

the early and complete Hellenisation of wards famous for his oracle ( Arrian, 1. c. ; 

the people of this region. It derives Lucian, Alex. § 29, Philopeeud. § 38), 

the Pamphylians generality from the and near which his tomb was shown 

Qreeks (cf. Theopomp. Fr. Ill, 6^* (Strab. 1. c.\ and also Posideium(^o«^f), 

'EXA^vwK ii Uofi^vKla Kor^Ktadri). No on the confines of Syria (supra, iii. 91). 

doubt the Greek was intermingled here ' The striking contrast offered by 

with Lycian and Cilician, perhaps also this description to the dress of the 

with Phrygian and Pisidian blood warriors in the Lycian monuments is a 

(whence probably the name of n<£/x^vXo(); Btrong proof, among many others, of 

but the Qreek race was the predominant the comparatively recent date of those 

one, as the adoption of the Hellenic sculptures, 

costume would alone imply. • Vide supra, i. 173. 

Various stories were told of the wan- * Supra, i. 171. We may conclude 

derings of Calchas and Amphilochus. from this passage that Herodotus re- 

They were said to have left Troy on garded his work as divided into certain 

foot (Theopomp. Fr. 112 ; Strab. xiv. p. definite portions ; though of course we 

921), and proceeded to Clams near are not entitled to identify these with 

Colophon, where, according to some, the divisions which have come down to 

the contest took place between Calchas us (see Blakesley, note ad loc). Other 

and Mopsus (Strab. 1. c. Pherecyd. Fr. places, where he speaks of the chapters 

95; Conon. Narr. vi. p. 249; Tzetz. (Xityoi) into which his work was divided, 

I.ycophr. 980), and Calchas died of are, i 75, 106; ii 38, 161 ; v. 36; vi. 

grief. Others conducted both Calchas 39 ; and vii. 213. 
and Amphilochus to the southern coast, 
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that they dwelt in the reloponiies^? and inhabited the J and now 
called Ac'hoea (which was before the arriYal of Danaiis and 
Xathiis in the Peloponnese), were <"alled, according to the Greek 
account, ^glalean Pelaagi, or " Pelasgi of the Sea-shore ; " * but 
afterwards, from Ion the son of XiithuSj they were called lonians, 

95. The Islanders famished seventeen abips/ and wore arms 
lifee the Greeks* They too were a Pelasgian rac^, who in later 
times took the name of louians for tlie same reason as those 
who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens,' 

The ^^olians furnished sixty ships, and were equipi>ed in the 
Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelasgians, as 
the Greeks declare. 

Tlie Hellespontians from the Pontns,^ who are colonists of the 
lonians and Dorians, Atrniahed a hundred ^hips, the crews of 
which wore the Grecian armour* This did not include the 
Abydeniane, who stayed in their own cotintry, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges* 

dtk On Iward of every ship was a band of soldierg, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacana, The Phoenician ships were the beat sailers in 
the tleet, and the Hidonian® the best among the Pha?nieians, 
The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet or to the land 
army, had at its liead a native leader ; but the names of these 
leaders I shall not mention^ as it is not necessary for the course 
of my History. For the leaders of some nations were not worthy 
to have their names recorded ; and besides, tliere were in eai^h 
nation as many leaders as there were cities. And it was not 
rgftUy as commanders that they accompanied the army, but as 
m^^ filavea, like the rest of the host For I have already men- 
tioiied the Persian generals who had the actual command, and 
were at the head of the several nations wliieh composed the army, 

i*7- The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 



*■ See Btiok i- oh. 145, and Bonk ▼. oh. 
88, w^th note 'at tba Utter place. The 
iuppo»d d»t« of the loiud tnigntion 
ynm ftbuut u.c. 1U50, DjuiaUsf Xuthxt^p 
tmd Ion iteem to be pUT«:lj tn^thologicnil 
ptnKka«g9fl. 

* Th« IfllKn^«n here lutctided do not 
t eem U> be tltojie of tlie Cycladcs, who 
did not joiD the fleet till after Arte- 
miiitim (iofm* viiL Citi) ; but rather the 
mhabitanta of Lonnitoif Imbnift, lutd 
Qamothrice. Thtti the mbabilaitt* of 
theM jslandfl wesre of Pelasgic origiu 
Hsrodotui hm «be where stated (li. bX^ 



' Thai ia, they reoeiTed eokniea from 
Aibeiii, but at what lime ia uncortaiu, 

* UerndotiiA mchid«:»3 in thb exprea- 
sion tbe inhubii&nts of the Greek citlea 
oti both flidea of the Helleepont., the 
PropontLni ojad the Boephorua, Far the 
^oater nuinbcr of those were founded 
from looia («ee Uermann^i FoL Ant* 
^ TS). (JhiJcedon, hoiv«TOr, and By- 
^autium, 9M well u Seljmbrta and 
A«t«eu»t were Doiaan^ having been aet- 
tlementa of the Meganaos (aee Mill let 'a 
Doriftjia, vol. i. pp. 13&44U, )L T.). 

' Supm, cb. 44, Xerxsa therefore em- 
htkrkM m a Sidomflji j^lej (in&u, cb. 100). 
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the son of Darius, PrSxaspes, the son of AspathineSy^ M^abazus 
the son of Megabates, and AchsBmenes the son of Darius. 
Ariabignes, who was the child of Darius by a daughter of 
€k)bryaSy was leader of the Ionian and Carian ships ; Achsemenes, 
who was own brother to Xerxes, of the Egyptian ; ^ the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the other two. Besides the 
triremes, there was an assemblage of thirty-oared and fifty- 
oared galleys, of cercuri,^ and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 
renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet : — ^Tetramnestus, 
the son of Anysus, the Sidonian ; Mapen, the son of Sirom,^ the 
Tyrian ; Merbal,* the son of Agbal, the Aradian ; Syennesis,^ 
the son of Oromedon, the Cilician; Cybemiscus, the son of 
Sicas, the Lycian ; Gorgus, the son of Chersis,' and Tim6nax, 
the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians ; and HistisBus, the son of 
Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Seldomus, and Damasithymus, the 
son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower oflScers I shall make no mention, since 
no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak of a certain leader 
named Artemisia,* whose participation in the attack upon Greece, 

^ Probably the Aspac?iand who was for Hiram, 

quiyer-bearer to Duius, and whom * Merbal seems to be the Oarthagi- 

Uerodotus regarded aa one of the seven nian Mahai'bal, which Bochart explains 

conspirators (supra, iii. 70, note ^), We as Diognetus (Qeog. Sacr. ii. xiii. p. 744). 

may surmise from this passage that It is foimd again as the name of a 

Aspachand was the son of the Proxaspes Tyrian king in a fragment of Memmder 

whom the Pseudo-Smerdis put to death. (Fr. 2). 

^ Acbsemenes was satrap of Egypt * Concerning the constant occurrence 

(supra, ch. 7). of this name wherever a Cilician prince 

* Cercuri were light boats of unusual is mentioned, vide supra, i. 74, note *. 

length (Etym. Mag. ad voc). They are According to ^schylus (Pers. 328-330), 

said to have been invented by the Syennesis distinguished himself more 

Cyprians (Plin. H. N. vii. 56), or, ac- than any one else in the battle of Sala- 

cording to others, by the Corcyrsdans mis, and perished gloriously. 

(Suidas, ad voc.) ; but this last i* pro- ' Supra, v. 104. 

bably an etymological fancy. They * Histiseus was king of Termera 

belong properly to Asia (Non. Marc. p. (supra, v. 37,) and had no doubt been 

533 : " Cercurus navis eat Asiana pr»- restored to Ids government on the sup- 

grandis **) ; where they continued in use pression of the Ionian revolt, 

down to the time of Antiochus (Liv. * The special notice taken of Arte- 

zxxiii. 19). The word is plainly connected nusia is undoubtedly due in part to her 

with the Hebrew 13*13, ** to dance, or having been queen of Halicamassus, the 

move quickly," when<» dromedaries are native place of the historian. Though 

called nn313 (cf. Gesen. Lex. Hebr.). ^^^T^l"^ ^""^^ f^"' his country, 

. „. ■ ' ^ \ -, , , ai^d though the grandson of Artemisia, 

-• Sirom IS probably the same name Lygdamis, became a tyrant in the woret 

with Hu-am (DTH), the rough aspu»te gense of the term (Suidas, ad voc. 

being replaced indifferently by x or c, *Hff6ioroi)y yet with Herodotus pa- 

Josephus (contr. Ap. 21) contents him- triotism triumphs over every other 

self with a simple h, and gives Etpwfios motive, and he does ample justice to 
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VESSELS FURNISHED BY HER, 



notwithstandiDg that she was a woman^ moves my special 
wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power after tha death 
of her hosband ; and, though she had now a son grown up,' jret 
her brave spirit and manly daring sent her forth to the war, 
when no need required her to adventure* Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia^ and tihe was the daughter of Lygdamis ; by race 
she was on his side a Halicamassian, though by her mother a 
Cretan. She ruled over the Halicarnafisiang, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Calydna;^ and the five triremes which she 
furnished to the Persians were, next to the Sidonian, the most 
famous ships in the Heet She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder 
oounsel than any of his other alUea, Now the cities over which 
I have mentioned that she bore sway, were one and all Dorian ; 
for the Halicamassians w^e coloniats from Troezen,^ while the 
remainder were from Epidaurua,* Thus much concerning the 
aea-force* 



fe 



the cti4rac;t49F of one i^ho lie felt had 
confarred honour upon his birtLtplace. 
Further ooticea of the Balicamaaiiaii 
quees wiU be found infrB, viii. BS^ ()9j 
87. 88, 9J. mi-V}^, * 

* Probably PUind^Iis, who aucceeded 
her tt{Km the throue of HaiicaruaBiiiifl 
fSuidii*, ml voo» *Hp6taros j and com* 
para Clinton, R H. ii p. 49 ; 01. 80, 4> 

^ It LA renjarkable thai Cob, though 
one of the five eta tea of the Doiic 
rtrr^YdAit wbich had excluded Mallear- 
n4AAU« from their Ainphictyony (enpftit 
L 144), should at thii time huve b&cn 
iubje^^t to th« rejected city. Probiibly 
tha •oergj of Artemisia hod oQabled 
hts io ohiaiQ a sovei-eignty, which 
cannot but be regard&d aa exceptiooalj 
orar Goa and ita dapendeiiGlea. Niijruft 
and CalydnA for Calfmna) irere two 
aman ial^dii on either ai^e of Qob (now 
Ab, or with the prefix 'j rdv^ Stmiko) 
which had from m very dwij age been 
aubjeei to th&t state (Uom. 11. it. 67ti- 
679; Diod, Siu, v. 54}. Thaw ialanda 
ivtun th«ir nainoa, being eaUed roapec- 
tlvely iVis^ro and C^lpnna (KoMj vol. i\L 
Pref p|i. X.* li.J* 

' TroBaeQp anciently Poaidonia (Strab. 
viii. p. 542 i Bteph. Byz. ad yoe.), wna 
aituated on the eaitt^m coaat of the 
Pt'luptjnn««er not c^uite two n>ilea (15 
atadea) from the shore, between the 

?9muaula of Methana and HermionS. 
he rematna of the ancient city may be 
traced near the modem Tillage of phd* 
wioia^ but they are scanty and poaaeaa 
liltlft loteroit* (See Chludler, li. p. 




244; Qeiri Morea, p, 195; Leake'ttJ 
Morea^ U. p. 44li.) 

The coloniaatieti of Halic 
aeema to have taken place ahortly after 
the rfstum of the Ueriu:lida>^ and the 
ei:jnqufifit of Argolijs atid the adjacent 
atates. Some writers aa»igned to the 
colony a f^kr e&rlier date (Stmb. viii. p» 
543 ; xiT. p. 93& ; Steph, Bya, »d ifoc.); 
but their statements are contradictcry^ 
Mid incompatible with the orlgiiial 
Jhrian character of the Battlement. 
The truth eeema to bo, that upon the 
occnpation of Trce^en by th*? DoHnnaj a 
portion of the former iuhabitanta de- 
termined to emigrate. Dodo leadenif i 
of the tribe of the Djmanea(Calliinaoh« i 
ap, Stepb. 5yz.)r accompanied them; 
but the hulk of the coloniHCa were 
Acheeana, desceodEmta of the mythio 
Anthea (Pauaan, It. xxx^ § 8 j, and aa i 
Aometimea called AntAt^idB (Steph. Bya. 
ivd 70O. "A^^ifoi). They carried with 
them the TrfiGtiUmLaii womhip (MiLller^a 
Dorians, L p» 120, note ', E* T*), and 
cootinued to regard Trmsen aa their 
motlier city. {Vt Pauaan* It, 3cxxii. 

* Epid&uruM waa aituated on the aame 

eoaat with Trmzen, but higher up, and 
close upon the pearahore. Ita aita ia 
marked by the email village of FUhw^G^ 
which heart, in a corrupted form, ilm 
ancient name ('EwlUaupoi would liavo 
been pronounced Epldavroa). The fea- 
turea of thia locality exactly corrflapoud 
with the deaciiptiivii in Btrabo ; Kcitu 
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100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his scribes 
wrote down the answers ; till at last he had passed from end to 
end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and likewise the 
foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian galley, 
and, seated beneath a golden awning, sailed along the prows of 
all his vessels (the vessels having now been hauled down and 
launched into the sea), while he made inquiries again, as he had 
done when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the answers 
to be recorded by his scribes.^ The captains took their ships to 



rhr iTfplirXow ix^^^^ trratlwv ircrrcical- 
9cira, P\4irov(ra irphs dyaro\ks Otpiydf 
wtptKXfUrou 8* 6p€<riy difn^Xois fi^xp^ ^P^^ 
T^y BdXarray, &ffr 4pvfUf^ KortaKt^- 
mffreu ^wriK&s wcarrax^Otr (viii. p. 543). 
Within a little diBtance are the ruins of 
the famous temple of .^culapius (Liv. 
zIy. 28; Pausan. ii. xxvlL §§ 1, 2), whose 
'worship was common to Ckw with £pi- 
dauruB (Strab. xiv. p. 941 ; Pausan. in. 
xxiii. §4; Theopomp. Fr. Ill), a fact 
confirmatory of the connexion between 
the two places which is here asserted by 
Herodotus. The remains, of Epidaurus 
are insignificant (Chandler, ii. p. 249 ; 
Leake, ii. p. 430). 

The circumstances of the colonisation 
of Cos were probably similar to those of 
Halicamassus. That Homer made it a 
Greek city before the Trojan war (II. ii. 
677), as he did also lindus and the 
other Rhodian towns (ib. 656), Carpa- 
thus (ib. 676), Sym^ (ib. 671), &c., is 
only a proof that it was Helleniaed long 
before his time. It must not be sup- 
posed that Homer was a learned anti- 
quarian. 

^ Heeren first suggested that Hero- 
dotus had personal access to the docu- 
ments drawn out on this occasion, and 
derived his estimate of the fleet (supra, 
ch. 89) and army (infra, chs. 184-186) 
from them (As. Nat. vol. i. p. 441, E. T.). 
Mr. Qrote thinks this improbable (Hist. 
of Greece, v. p. 51, note *), and believes 
that the Greeks who accompanied the 
expedition were our author's informants. 
To me the minuteness of the descrip- 
tion, which comprises the armour of 
forty-five nations, the mode in which 
they were marshalled, whether sepa- 
rately or in^ combination with others, 



the names of their commanders and of 
the other generals and admirals, thirty- 
nine in number, and in all but a very 
few cases the names of these officers* fathers, 
is proof positive that the foundation of 
the whole is not desultory inquiry, but 
a document. (See the Introductory 
Essay, ch. ii. p. 56.) 

With respect to the numbers them- 
selves, that of the triremes may be re- 
garded as certain. They would be 
essily counted, and the number given 
f 1207), which bears exactness upon its 
tace, is (I think) confirmed by the 
^Bimous passage of ^schylus (Pers. v. 
343-345), a passage which has clearly 
not furnished our author with his in- 
formation, since it assigns the 1207 
ships to the period of the battle of 
Salamis. (On this passage see Stanley 
ad iEschyl. Pers. 343.) Mr. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, v. p. 47) appears to 
prefer the statement of .^achylus to 
that of Herodotus ; but to me it seems 
unlikely that the exact number which 
fought at Salamis would be known. 
The fleet is not likely to have been 
counted more than once ; and when 
.^schylus asked the captives taken at 
Salamis its numbers, they would tell 
him what had been ascertained at 
Doriscus. The three thousand trans- 
ports and small craft are manifestly a 
rough estimate, on which very little 
dependence can be placed. The seven- 
teen hundred thousand infantry, which 
forms by fiEu* the most marvellous item 
in the whole list, are no doubt calcu- 
lated from the known fact that the 
circular enclosure was filled one him- 
dred and seventy times. As however it 
would be the wish of the satraps to ex- 
aggerate, the space may often have been 
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the distance of about four hundred feet from the shore, and there 
lay toi with their yessels in a single row, the prows facing the 
land, and with the fighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if 
for war, while the king sailed along in the open space between 
the ships and the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, who 
had accompanied him in his march upon Greece, and bespake 
him thus : — 

" Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee certain 
things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, as I hear 
from the other Greeks with whom I converse, no less than from 
thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is not the 
meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what 
thinkest thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us ? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all the bar- 
barians of the West were gathered together in one place, they 
would not be able to abide my onset, not being really of one 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest hereon." 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in his turn, — 
" king ! is it thy will tliat I give thee a true answer, or dost 
thou wish for a pleasant one ? " 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows : — 

<' O king ! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the tnith, 
and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to thee, 
thus I answer. Want has at all times been a fellow-dweller 
with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we have 
gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to 
drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks 
who dwell in any Dorian land ; but what I am about to say does 
not concern all, but only the Lacedaemonians. First then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, which would reduce 
Greece to slavery ; and further, they are sure to join battle with 
thee, though all the rest of the Greeks should submit to thy will. 
\a for their numbers, do not ask how many they are, that their 



yery fiur from fully filled. The most was made to Xerxei at the time, and 
that we can conclude with certainty was not too extrayagant to obtain belief 
from the estimate is, that such a report (yide infra, eh. 186, note '.) 
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resistance should be a possible thing ; for if a thousand of them 
should take the field, tiiey will meet thee in battle, and so will 
any number, be it less than this, or be it more." 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered, — 

" What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men join battle 
with such an army as this ! Come then, wilt thou — who wert 
once, as thou sayest, their king — engage to fight this very day 
with ten men ? I trow not. And yet, if all thy fellow-citizens 
be indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou oughtest, as their 
king, by thine own country's usages,* to be ready to fight with 
twice the number. If then each one of them be a match for 
ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon thee to be a match for 
twenty. So wouldest thou assure the truth of what thou hast 
now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so 
much, are of a truth men like those whom I have seen about 
my court, as thyself, Demaratus, and the others with whom I 
am wont to converse, — if, I say, you are really men of this sort 
and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered more than a 
mere empty boast ? For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, 
— how could a thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not under 
one lord, — ^how could such a force, I say, stand against an army 
like mine ? Let them be five thousand, and we shall have more 
than a thousand men ix) each one of theirs.' If, indeed, like 
our troops, they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they might 
be urged by lashes against an enemy which far outnumbered 
them.^ But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will 
act difierently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to stand 
their ground. We too have among us such men as' those of 
whom thou spakest — ^not many indeed, but still we possess a 
few. For instance, some of my body-guard would be willing to 
engage singly with three Greeks. But this thou didst not know ; 
and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly." 

104. Demaratus answered him, — " I knew, king ! at the 

• The allusion is apparently to the Thucyd. i. 20). 
" double portion" whereto the kings ^ See below, ch. 186, where the entire 

were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. Persian host is reckoned to exceed five 

57), and perhap to their (supposed) millions of men. 
•* double vote *' (ibid, ad fin. Ck>mp. • Supra, vi. 70. 
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outsett that if I told tliee the truth, my speech would displease 
tbioe ears. But as thou diiist require me to answer thee with 
till p<:jssible truthfulness, I informed thee what the Spartans will 
do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear them^ 
for none knows better than thou what ray love towards them is 
Ukely to be at the present time, when they have robbed me of 
my rank and tny ancestral honours, and made me a, homeless 
exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing on me both shelter 
and sustenance^ What likelihood is there that a man of under- 
«tjinding should he unthankful for kindness shown liim, and not 
cherish it in his heart? For mine own self, I pretend not to 
cope with ten men, nor with two^^nay, had I the choice, I would 
mther not fight even with one. But, if need appeared, or if 
there were any great cause urging me on, I would contend vith 
right good will against one of those persons who boast themselves 
a match for any three Greeks* So likewise the Lacedaemonians, 
when they fight singly, are as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, are the bravest of all* For 
though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is 
the muater whom they own ; and this master they fear more than 
thy subjects fear thee. WTiatcver he commands they do ; and 
his commandment is always the same : it forbids them to fiee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and require^ them to 
stand firm^ and either to conquer or die. If in these words, O 
king I I seem to thee to speak foolishly^ I am content from this 
time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now spoken 
uidess compelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes," 

105, Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes was not 
angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away 
with words of kindness* 

ikfter this interview^, and after be had made Mascamcs the 
ion of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius* Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

100. This man, IVIascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of eui'h merit that gifts were st?nt him yearly by the king 
as a 8p<?ct4d favour, because he excelled all the other governors 
that had been apjKjinted either by Xerxes or by Darius. In 
like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to 
the dascendant^ of Mtiscamcs, Persian governors had been 
eetabliahed in Thrace and about the Hellespont before the 
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march of Xerxes began ; but these persons^ after the expedition 
was over, were all driven from their towns by the Greek^ except 
the governor of Doriscus : no one succeeded in driving out Mas- 
cameSy though many made the attempt* For this reason the 
gifts are sent him every year by the king who reigns over the 
Persians.* 

107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Eion. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough ; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation ; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades,^ and it was open to him to 
retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the coward 
to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, he held 
out to the last extremity. When all the food in the fortress 
was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his 
wife, his concubines, and his household daves, and cast them all 
into the flames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the Strymon ; 
and, when that was done, to crown all, he himself leaped into 
the fire. For this action Boges is with reason praised by the 
Persians even at the present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 

' Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. cames, though dead, is regarded aa 

396, 397) notices the importance of this living on in his descendants, who, it is 

passage as showing how much history is probable, still held the gOYemment. 

passed over in silence by Thucydides in > See Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 7, and com- 

nis brief summary (i. 98, 99). Athens, pare Pausan. viii. viii. § 5, where Cimon 

he observes, durmg the first ten years is said to have taken the city by turning 

of her hegemony, must have been en- the force of the stream upon the walls, 

gaged most actively in constant warfare which were of sun-dried brick. This 

against the Persians. Not E!on alone, narrative is with reason doubted by 

but a vast number of Persian posts in Larcher and others (see Kutzen, De 

Europe were taken, and frequent attacks Atheniens. Imp. p. 8 ; Grote, v. p. 397, 

made upon Doriscus without success, note). It seems certain that £ion was 

Plutarch (Cimon. c. 7) is the only other reduced by a strict blockade. See the 

writer who makes allusion to these en- inscription preserved in iEschines (adv. 

terprises. Ctes. § 62). The date of the capture 

> Doriscus appears by this passage to lies within the years b.c. 476-466, but 

have continued under the Persians to cannot be fixed with any certainty (see 

the time when Herodotus urote. The pre- Mr. Grote's note, vol. y. pp. 409-411). 
•ent tense (W^ircroi) proves this. Mas- 
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(as I have already Bhown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
doniu&^ Aud first* after leaving Doriscus, Xersea passed the 
Bamothraeian fortreseeSi whereof Mesambria is the furthermo.^t 
m one got.*s toward the west,* The next city is Stryme,^ wliicb 
belongs to Tbasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissusj which did nat suffice to furnish water for the 
anny, but was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaiea ; now it bears the name of Briantica ; but in 
Btiict truth it likewitse is really Ciconian.^ 

100. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xences 
jMissed the Grecian cities of Maroneia,'' Dicsea,* and Abdera,* 
and likewise the famous lakes which are in their neighbourhood*/ 

mtioti nota* and probably periniied during 
tbe WILTS of Philip (see BiUir ii,d Joe.), 

^ Abdera wm fouwtJed by tUe T^laiu 
(supra, L IBB ; Soymn, Cli* tiU&, 670). 
Itfl exaot site luui, I believe* neter been 
identified ; tfaough Chaiaeul-Goufger (ii, 
p. U;l) speakfl of ita ritiua as " dU^ 
tiu^ishable at the weetera extremity 
of tbe Bay of Luifva." The position 
whicb ij given it ou our maps^ t^sn or 
tweWa tut lea m&i of the moutU of the 
Keatui}^ and only six or w^vea from 
Lake Bistonis, rcAta maiulj on the au- 
thority o! Ftoleniy, wbo iuUrpoMi a 
conaidenbJe sfnoe twtweeu th« Neetiu' 
eniboucbur« and tbi^ city, H«rodotiu 
ieems to hftTO thought that the river 
paflaed thr^mfh tbo city (inii^ ch. 126.h 
It ii certain thskt ibere are now do ruinj 
near the mouth of the stream (OL£U*ke'^ 
Travels in Greece, nvL m. p* 422). But 
the whole countty h here "& flat and 
swampy plmn " (ibid. p. 425^ and com- 

Cp. 42 1 ) ; and tbtf coui-ac of tbe NtwtuA 
probably imdergoue many changes. 
Scylar fPeripl. p. t»5^ aud Strabo ^Tii, 
p. 4$'!} both plBo« Abd€Fa immediately 
eaflt of the riTer. 

' Lake laEuaris was namad from a 
town lamaTumf tha aocieut oapital of 
the CicoDiMU (Horn. Od. ix. 40), whicti 
is identified by »ome with Maroneia 
fEpbor. Fr. 74 ; Heaych. ad voc/j. It 
doea not crxiat now. Lake Bifit^iEiiiir 
which id the modem iake of Ht^nt^ 
denied Ita appellation from tba Bia- 
toiujm Thfiu^aoB, who inhabited its 
bttoka (Seym, Ch, ▼. 07S), Aeaordiiig 
to StruW. zt bad beeQ foi-med, witbio 
the bifftorio period* by the bumttug in 
of theiea (Strab. i, p. 87). Probftbly 
it abrank m aise aft«r it woa joined to 
the Kea by a cauol. 



* Supra, v. 2-18 J ri, 44, 45. 

* Samotbrace pouaaad a tract upon 
tb« mainland, «xt«ndi]|g from near 
BoriiOUA to the Liaaiui (iupra, oh. 59). 
Hoat of tbe hu^jr iaUnd« necured to 
thanuielrea ibia advaotAge, aa Chiog 
(L IBO), LeiboB {v. 94), Tbaioa, kc. 

Tha Samothnu^ian liesambna atood 
at TeHch, and muM not be confoundi.^ 
witb tbe city of the aame name (now 
Vutffvrt, upon the Euxiiie)^ BupriH iT» 

* Strym^^ according to Harp<iorfttion 
(ad voc^ ^Tp6fi.if\ waa aituated od a 
imall island, formed probably by two 
^ iTHUiirhf d \jf the LissuB. It waji a oauee 

^of 4iiiurr«l between the Tbradant and 
the Marouitet (Philocfa. Fr. I'^S). 

* Sea above, eh. 59, which pana§e ia 
hi tha WTiter'B mind. He mean^ to say 
that not only the plain of DoriacuSt but 

. the whole country tbeaoo to the Liaaua, 

aDCteutly Ciconian. Perhaps the 

I from 61 to Ie4 are a later in* 

breaking the continuity ot the 

[ namtiTe, 

iTith rewpect to the names of thia 

distriot, that of G^llalca, which seeme 

. to point at an original Celtic occupa* 

lion» in not nieDtioii*d elae where. The 

Hnaiitica of our atttbor reappeora in the 

iFnaiitiC! of Pliny (H. N. iv. 1 1), and iu 

J If y' ft •* Cam piw P riat »eu«! " < x stat viii. 41). 

^ Biari^meia was a place of some con- 

Li9(|u?nce, iituated on tbe co»a% a little 

^ to the weat of the Liasua (Scylax, 

Peripl- p. tJ5; Ephor. Fragiij» 74; Liv. 

xxjd, IH, dbo.J^ It was a ootony of the 

I (Sfymii. Ch* L 677). The name 

111 fttoialna in the modetm Marogwt^ 

* Dlosa appeaift in ScyW fPeripl. p. 
tSL i&d b auenlbned by PUny ^L m. c.) 
Mid Stephen. It wai never a pkce ot' 
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Lake Ismaris between Maroneia and Strym^, and Lake Bistonis 
near Dicsea, which receives the waters of two rivers, the Travus 
and the Compsatus.^ Near AbdSra there was no famous lake 
for him to pass ; but he crossed the river Nestus,^ which there 
reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his way, he passed 
by several continental cities, one of them possessing a lake 
nearly thirty furlongs in circuity full of fish, and very salt, of 
which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and which they drained 
dry. The name of this city was Pistyrus.* All these towns, 
which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon 
his left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched : the Peeti, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 
the Sapseans, the Dersseans, the Edonians, and the Satrae.^ 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the king's 
fleet ; while others lived in the more inland parts, and of these 
all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the Satrse, were 
forced to serve on foot. 

111. The SatrsB, so far as our knowledge goes, have never yet 
been brought under by any one, but continue to this day a free 
and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians.* They 
dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of dififerent 
trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in fight They 
are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus in their country, 
which is situated upon their highest mountain-range. The 



^ Only one river of any size (the ^ These tribee, except the last, appear 

Jardymly Dere) now enters the lake of to be enumerated in their order from 

Buru. This is no doubt the Travus. The east to west. This ia evident from the 

Compsatus may be the stream which position of the Ciconians, Bistonians, 

reaches the sea a little to the west of the and Edonians, which is elsewhere fixed 

lake, and which, if the lake were some- (supra, chs. 108 and 109 ; and infra, ch. 

what larger, would run into it (see 114). We may therefore place the 

Kiepert's Atlas von Hellas, Blatt xvi.). Pseti, of whom nothing else is known, 

' The Mesto or Kara Su, This stream about the Hebrus, between the Apsjrn- 

at present ftdls into the sea more than thians and Ciconians, and the Sapffians 

ten miles to the west of the supposed (mentioned by Pliny, 1. s. c.)and Der- 

site of Abddra. It has probably changed sscans (mentioned by Thucydides, ii. 

its course frequently (see above, p. 77, 101) about the Nestus — the former 

note ^\ east, the latter west of that river. 

^ Tnere are some salt lakes on the The Satrse (mentioned by Hecata^us, 

shore^ about ten miles from the Mesto, Fr. 128) dwelt inland above the Der- 

which may help to fix the site of Pisty- ssans (see Leake's Northern Greece, iii. 

rus (see Leake's Map, Northern Greece, p. 190). 

vol. i. end) ; but this whole district is ' Herodotus seems here to allude to 

unexplored by travellers. the conquests of the Odrysffi, which 

Stephen mentions Pistyrus as ** n(- robbed so many Thracian tribes of their 

trrtpov Sp^Kwy ifiirSptoy** (sub voo. independence (Thucyd. iL 95-97); but 

Compare also Bltrripos)* Harpocration his statement is overdrawn, as may be 

calls the place Pisteira. seen from Thucydides. 
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Bessi,^ ft Satriaii race, deliver the oracles; tut the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a womaji ; and her answertj are not harder to read, 

112. WTien Xerxes had passed tlirough the region mentioned 
above, he came next to the Pierian fortreBses, one of which is 
called Phagres, aud another Pergamus.* Here his line of mareh 
lay close by the wallsj with the long high range of Pangteum * 
upon hia right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold and 
silver,^ some worked by the Pieriana and OdomantianE« but the 
greater part by the 8atrfe» 

113. Xerxes then morehed through the country of the Paxi- 
nian tribes — the Doberiana and the Pa^opla^ ^ — which lay to the 
north of Pangceum, and, advancing westward, reached the river 
Strj^raon and the city Eion, whereof Boges, of whom I spoke a 
Bhort time ago,^ and who was then stLLl alive, was governor. The 
tract of land lying about Mouut Pangeeum, h called PhylliB ; on 
the west it reaches to the river Angites,* which flowB into the 
Strymonj, and on the south to the Strymon itself, where at this 
time the Magi were sacrificing white horses to make the stream 
favourable.* 

114. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 



f Tti« Beiii «■© mentioned by Livy, 
(mil. TiM tuad Pliny (H» N. iv. 11) as 
ft duLtnct Thrftciftn raoe. Their name 
11 probiLbly connected with the title 
B<mar*mt by which tbe Thmciiu] Bac* 
elinfl WHS known i. Uor. Od. i. x% tii. 1 1 )» 
imd with tbe teriuA Bwriraplt, Ba^ird^a, 
B&ffffap4at^ K^ T. A« 

* Tb« originid Pierm wa» the district 
tiiflw^n tbe H^liitcnion and tbe Penene. 
\^en thu W40 oonqtiered by the Mace- 
d<niums, the inhabitaiit^ nought a refii;^ 
Ijejood the Strymon. FJiagrea w^ia their 
prtncipfd towD (Tbucjd. ii. 99 ; Scjlflx, 
PttripL p. 4i4). It is pluced, with some 
ptvbttbillty, ftt Otfitnd^ aad Per^gamTiB at 
yrdnviia { Leake's NotiberD Or««e«| voL 



iu.pp, 177. 178), 
» Vide i 



* The whule region from Philippi and 
I tJiiinm oo this eiut to DjBoruQi on tht> 
HMt w*» mont rich in im |ii^mii me- 
tali. Arijstotle rts lutes that aft^r heavy 
nmji •'tiugj^ta'* (if vii^n gold were 
often fbuod of above a }M>m)d weight 
{Mp tMtf], There were two— one of 
tbfte p>ottiid)i and one of five — ^in the 
|MXMIIQ0I1 ill the l£a<;edon]An kin^ (Dd 
Avm, Mir, p> B^^t § 4'^, ^^^ ^^*h aupra, 
f, 17, 23 I vi. 46 : infra, ix. 75 ^ Stmb. 
Til p. 4Si; Thnc. iv. 105; DiocL Sio, 



xvi, 8; Appian, B. Oir, ir. 105; Jiiati% 
Viii. 3; Plin. H. N. vii. 56; &«.)* 

^ Th««o Fzeonian tribce have be«II 
mentioned before in conne^on wltb the 
lame locAlity (Hupna, v. 15^ 16), The 
army of Xerxes evidently divided about 
Pergamus ; and part nmrched norths 
part south of Panpcum. (Yide infra, 
ch, 121,) 

^ Supra, ch. 107, 

* Tbe Angites is undonbtedlj the 
river of Antjkista^ which howt*vtr doea 
not now join tbe Btryiuon, but ^nwsi 
into tbe Pains Strymonioufl ni eome 
diat4inee from its lower extramity, (Scmi 
Leftke's Northern Greeee, Toh iii. p, 
ISL) 

* Tbe vietims were sacrificed at the 
edge of the streumi but orit (a^ Mr, 
Grot* aiiya, voU y, p, 56) 'Hbrown into 
It," or allowed to pollute it with their 
biood ( Stpab, xv, p, 1040). The custom 
continued t^i a late date (see Tacit, An. 
vi, 37J. W/tite bories seem to have been 
regartied as e«p«ctallj aacred (snpra^ cb, 
40). 

There is no need to sttppOBej with 
Kk'uktir (Appendix to ^ndaveatiK toI, 
ii, pi. iii, p. 24 et seqq,) and lihodp 
(Heilige Bb^ p. 512), that Herodotus 
h^ miireporied this occurrence. 
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magical ceremonies,* the Persians crossed the Strjnmon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called ^ The Nine 
Ways,* ' which was in the territory of the Edonians. And when 
they learnt that the name of the place was * The Nine Ways,' 
they took nine of the youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens, and buried them alive on the spot Burying alive is a 
Persian custom.® I have heard that Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian 
youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god 
who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth.* 

115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding westward, came 
to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian town of 
Argilus.^ This shore, and the whole tract above it, is called 
Bisaltia.^ Passing this, and keeping on the left hand the Gulf 
of Posideium,^ Xerxes crossed the 8ylean plain,^ as it is called, 

* Of these Strabo (1. s. c.) gives the 
following accouDt : — 

** When the Persians, " he says, 
*' come to a lake, a stream, or a spring 
of water, they dig a pit, and there sacri- 
fice their victim, taking^ care that the 
pure liquid near them be not stained 
with the blood, since that would be a 
pollution. The flesh of the victim is 
then placed on myrtle or laurel leaves, 
and the Magi set it on fire with taper 
wands, making incantations all the 
while, and pouring a libation of oil 
mingled with milk and honey, not upon 
the fire or into the water, but upon the 
ground." 

^ Afterwards Amphipolis. (See note ' 
on Book V. ch. I2t> ; and compare 
Thucyd. i. 100, and iv. 102, to which 
may be added Polysnus (Strateg. vi. 
53) and Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc.) 
The Athenian town had not been founded 
when Herodotus left Greece for Italy ; 
which may account for his omission to 
mention it. 

■ See note • on Book iii. ch. 35. 

' Is this Ahrirnani or does Herodotus 
merely speak as a Greek ? Perhaps the 
latter is the more probable supposition. 

' Argilus, like San^ and Stagirus, 
was a colony of the Andrians (Thucyd. 
iv. 103 and 109). It was situated at a 
very short distance from Amphipolis, 
near the coast, between the mouth of 
the Strymon and that of the stream 
which carries off the superfluous water 
from Lake Bollx^. Colonel Leake places 
it on the skirts of the mountain chain, 
eight miles from Amphipolis (Northern 
Greece, vol. iiL p. 171 and map). Ac- 



cording to Heraclides Ponticus it was 
originally a Thracian town (Fr. xlii.). 
After the Peloponnesian war it disap- 
pears from history. 

' The Bisaltse were a brave and p^ower- 
ful Thracian people (fortisaimi viri, Liv. 
zlv. 30), who, though conquered by the 
Macedonians (Thucyd. ii. 99), preserved 
their name and nationality for many 
centuries afterwards. They seem, while 
retaining the region assigned them by 
Herodotus, gradually to have extended 
themselves beyond the Strymon nearly 
to the Nestus (cf. Liv. xlv. 29, 30 ; and 
Plin. H. N. iv. 10, 11). Herodotus in- 
forms us in the next book (ch. 116), 
that at this time they fled to the moun- 
tains, and refused all submission to 
Xerxes. Charon of Lampsacus told a 
strange story of their on one occasion 
attacking Cardial (Fr. 9. See the In- 
troductory Essay, vol. i. p. 117, note *, 
where this fragment is given from Col. 
Mure's translation). 

' Pliny mentions Posideium as a town 
with a bay in this locality (H. N. iv. 
11). I believe no other author speaks 
of it. The bay intended must be a por- 
tion of the Gulf of Bendina, The town 
lay close to the coast (** in oriL,** Plin. 
1. s. c); but its exact site has still to be 
discovered. 

* By the Sylean plain, which no other 
writer mentions, is to be understood 
the flat tract, about a mile in width, 
near the mouth of the river which 
drains the lake of Bolb^ {Besikia). (See 
Leake's Northern Greece, iii. p. 168-170.) 
It is uncertain whence the name is 
derived. 



CkAP. 114-118. DEATH OF ARTACHiBES. 81 

and pasBing by Stagiros,^ a Greek city, came to Acanthus.^ 
The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt about 
Mount Pangaeum, were forced to join the armament, like those 
others of whom I spoke before ; the dwellers along the coast 
being made to serve in the fleet, while those who lived more 
inland had to follow with the land forces. The road which the 
army of Xerxes took remains to this day untouched : the Thra* 
cians neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour, 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number of 
his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress,^ and 
besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artachs^s, who pre- 
sided over the canal,^ a man in high repute with Xerxes, and by 
birth an AchaBmenid, who was moreover the tallest of all the 
Persians, being only four fingers short of five cubits, royal mea- 
sure,* and who had a stronger voice than any other man in the 
world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried 
him with all magnificence ; while the whole army helped to 
raise a mound over his grave.^ The Acanthians, in obedience 
to an oracle, ofifer sacrifice to this Artacha^es as a hero,^ invoking 
him in their prayers by name. But King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over his death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to enter- 

* StagiruB (now Stavroif Leake, iii. pp. "^ Compare iii. 84, and note * ad loc. 
167, 168; or perhaps Niavoro, Bowen, p. Xerxes contracted a similar friendship 
120) is said by Thucvdides to have been with the Abderites (infra, viii. 120). 
acolonyofthe Andnans(iy. 88). It was * Supra, ch. 21. The presidency of 
a small phice, and derives all its cele- the work was shared between him and 
brity from having given birth to Aris- Bubares. 

totle. Some ancient walls, " of a very • That is, about 8 feet 2 inches, 

rough and irregular species," were no- ^ The tomb of Artachices ia thought 

ticed by Colonel Leake on the eastern to be still visible on the eastern side of 

tide of the height which he supposes to the cutting, near the southern shore, 

have been occupied by the city. Sir 0. the supposed site of San^. See the plan, 

Bowen pleads in favour of the claim of p. 21, and compare the paper by M. 

^Vuroro to represent Stagirus, 1. *<the Forchammer in the Journal of the Greo- 

universal tradition of the Macedonian graphical Society, vol. xvii. p. 149. But 

peasants," and 2. the situation, which it would appear from the words of 

would make it natural that the army of Herodotus, that the tomb is rather to 

Xerxes should have ** passed it by,** be sought in the neighbourhood of 

whereas they would have passed tfiro'tgh Acanthus (Erumi) west of the cutting, 

Stavros. He also found ** Hub»tructions and on the northern coast, 

of Hellenic masonry all around," and ' Compare the conduct of the people 

}jarticularly *' in the beautiful glen to of Amphipolis with regard to Brasidas 

the west.'* (Thucyd. v. 11 ; Arist. Eth. Nic. v. 7, 

• Vide supra, vi. 44, note ^ § 1). 
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82 PREPARATIONS FOR FEEDING THE ARMY. Book Vn. 

tain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very extremity of dis- 
tress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to forsake 
house and home. When the Thasians received and feasted the 
host, on account of their possessions upon the mainland,^ Aiiti- 
pater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and 
the man to whom the business was assigned, proved that the cost 
of the meal was four hundred talents of silver.* 

119. And estimates almost to the same amount were made by 
the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned to 
be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, such as I will 
now describe. No sooner did the heralds who brought the 
orders * give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of com, and proceeded to grind 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months together. Besides 
this, they purchased the best cattle that they could find, and 
fattened them ; and fed poultry and water-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army ; while they likewise 
prepared gold and silver vases and drinking-cups, and whatso- 
ever else is needed for the service of the table. These last pre- 
parations were made for the King only, and those who sat at 
meat with him ; for the rest of the army nothing was made 
ready beyond the food for which orders had been given. On the 
arrival of the Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose, 
received Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers 
remained under the open heaven. WTien the dinner hour 
came, great was the toil of those who entertained the army; 
yhile the guests ate their fill, and then, after passing the 
night at the place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and 
seizing its contents, carried them all ofi", leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera wittily * 
recommended his countrymen " to go to the temples in a body, 
men and women alike, and there take their station as suppliants, 
and beseech the gods that they would in future always spare 
them one-half of the woes which might threaten their peace — 
thanking them at the same time very warmly for their past 
goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be content with one 
meal in the day." For had the order been to provide breakfast 

' Strym^, and other places (supra, allies under the rating of Aristides. 

oh. 108). t Supra, ch. 32. 

* Kearly 100,000/. of our money — a • See the Introductory Essay, vol. i. 

e«m not far short of the whole annual p. 112, note ^ 
revenue received by Athens from her 
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for the King as well as dinner, the Abderites must either have 
fled before Xerxes came, or, if they awaited his coming, have 
been brought to absolute min. As it was, the nations, though 
suffering heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc- 
tions that had been given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma,^ on 
the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest road. 
Previously, his order of march had been the following: — from 
Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in three 
bodies, one of which took the way along the sea-shore in com- 
pany with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius and 
Hasistes, while another pursued an inland track nnder Tritan- 
taechmes and Gergis ; the third, with which was Xerxes himself, 
marching midway between the other two, and having for its 
leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus.^ 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the King, sailed through 
the channel which had been cut for it by Mount Athos, and came 
into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and 
Sarta ; • from all which it received contingents. Thence it 
stood on for the Thermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus,*** 
the promontory of the Toronaeans, passed the Grecian cities 
Toron^, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus,* receiving 

^ Therma was a place of Bmall con- Singus, from which the bay derived its 

sequence, tiU under Cassander, the name, was the most important. It 

brother-in-law of Alexander (ab. B.C. occurs in ITiucydides (y. 18), Pliny (H. 

305), it became Thessalonica, when it N. iv. 10), and Ptolemy (Geograph. ill. 

grew to be the most important city of 13, p. 92), and also in an inscription 

these parts, deserving Livy's title of (B5ckh*s Corp. Ins. i. p. 304). The 

**urbs celeberrima '* (xlv. 30). The other places are mentioned only by 

mat Egnatian road connected it with Stephen. 

I)yrrachium. (See Strab. viL pp. 467, ^ Cape Ampelus lay eastward of Cape 

468 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 10.) Derrhis, as appears from Ptolemy (Oeo- 

The name Thessalonica remains in graph. 1. s. c). It closed the Singitio 

the ikihniki of the present day, which Oulf upon the west, and must either 

gives name to the gulf called anciently have been the modern Capo Dhrepano, 

the Thermaic or a point still further to the eastward. 

" See above, oh. 82, where the same Colonel Leake has misplaced capes 

six persons were named as the generals* Derrhis and Ampelus. (Map of Northern 

in-chief. Greece at the end of vol. i.) 

* The Sinus Singiticus, or modem ^ All these were places of some con- 

Oulf of Aghion-oros, Colonel Leake sequence except Galepsus, which seems 

places Assa at Pirg(trdhikia, near Cape not to be mentioned by any other an* 

Marro, PilOrus at Port Vurvuri, Singus cient writer. There is indeed a Oalep- 

at Port Sikidf and Sarta at Kivrtaii, All sus, a colony of the Thasians, of which 

these towns must certainly have lain on we have frequent notices, both in the 

the eastern coast of the peninsula of historians and the geographers (Hecat. 

Tordnd, between the southern mouth of Fr. 121; Thucyd. iv. 107, v. 6 ; Scvlax, 

the canal of Athos, and Cape Dhrtpano, Peripl. p. 64 ; Liv. xliv. 45 ; Philoch. 

a 2 
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from each a number of ships and men. This region is called 
Sithonia.* 

123. From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a short 
course to Cape Canastraeum,' which is the point of the peninsula 
of PallSne that runs out furthest into the sea,* and gathered 
fresh supplies of ships and men from Potidaea, Aphytis, Nea- 
polis, iEga, Therambus, Scione, Mende, and Sane.* These are 



Fr. 128, ftc); but it lies eastward of 
the Strymon, between Phagres and 
(Esyma. The site of this Qalepsus must 
be sought for on the coast between 
Torftne and Sermylia. Tordn^ was at 
the mouth of the gulf, near Port Kufo^ 
where there are extenaiye remains, still 
called by the ancient name (Leake, iii. 
p. 119). Its harbour was excellent (Liv. 
xlv. 30). Sermylia, called also Hermy- 
lia (Thucyd. i. 65\ was in the recess of 
the bay. It retains its ancient appella- 
tion almost unchanged in the modem 
Ormylia (Leake, iii. p. 153), Mecybema 
was probably at Molivd (ib. p. 1 55). That 
it lay outside the peninsula of Palldn^, 
between Olynthus and Sermylia, ap- 
pears from this passage, as adso from 
bcylax (Peripl. p. 62). Hecatssus must 
have been mistaken in calling it 'ir6\ts 
UoKKiiinns (Steph. Byz. ad voc). It 
was a very short distance from Olynthus 
(Diod. Sic. xii. 77, xvi. 53), and having 
been taken by the Olynthians in the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 39 », be- 
catne the naval station or port of that 
town ^Strab. vii. p. 480). Olynthus is 
too well known from the ware of Philip 
to need auy comment. Its position is 
marked by the modem village of Aio 
Mamas T Leake, p, 15:i), where vestiges 
of the ancient city are still to be found. 

' The Sithonians were probably an 
ancient Thraciau people. They are 
found on the Euxine, as well as in the 
Torousean peninsula (Plin. H. N. iv. 11). 
Tradition connected them with Orpheus 
(*'Sithonii, Orphei vatis genitores;** 
Plin. ut supra). Sithon, the father of 
Pallene', was their mythic progenitor 
(Conon. Narrat. x. p. 252, where ^IBtav 
IB to be read for OXBuv\ Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. liaWiivn), By the Latin writera, 
the name is used as a mere synonym for 
Thracian (Virg. Eel. x. 66; Hor. Od. i. 
xviii. 9, &c.). 

» It is plain from this that only a por- 
tion of the ships made the circuit of the 
bay in order to collect ships and men. 
The main body of the fleet sailed across 
the mouth of the bay. 



^ This description sufficiently identi- 
fies the CanastriBan promontory with 
the modem Cape Paliuri; other ac- 
counts agree (cf. Thucyd. iv. llOj ScyL 
Peripl. p. 62; Liv. zxxi. 45; and xllv. 
11). 

* The situation and origin of Potidaea 
are well known from Thucydides (i. 56- 
65). Livy relates the change by which 
it became Cassandrea (xliv. 1 1 ; compare 
Plin. H.N. iv. 10). The site is now iu 
part occupied by the village of Piwika 
(Leake, iii. p. 152). Aphytis, Neapolis, 
j£ga, and Therambus, were places of 
small consequence. They seem all to have 
lain on the east coast of the peninsula. 
The first is mentioned by Thucydides 
(i. 64), and Strabo T vii. p. 480) ; the first 
and last by Scylax (Peripl. I. p. c). Of 
.^ga and Neapolis no other notice is any- 
where found. Aphytis is placed by 
Leake with much probability at Athijto 
(Northern Greece, iii. p. 156). Neapolis 
and ^ga are, on less sure grounds, iden- 
tified respectively with Polykrono and 
Kapaokhori (ibid. Map\ Therambus is 
placed a little inside Cape Canastrseum 
(ibid. p. 156). Scidne't Mende, and San^, 
lay certainly on the other side of that 
promontory, towards the west. Scidne 
was the most important of these cities. 
It was said to have been a colony from 
Pellen^ in Achaea, and to date from the 
time of the Trojan war (Thucyd. iv. 120; 
— an indication at any rate of very high 
antiquity. It lay probably about half- 
way between Capes Canastrseum {Pali- 
uri) and Posideum (PossicWw), certainly 
nearer to the former than Mende 
(Thucyd. iv. 130). Mende was an Ere- 
trian colony (Thucyd. iv. 123). It was 
situated a very little to the east of Cape 
Posideum (ibid, and compare Liv. xxxi. 
45), and was famous for the softness of 
its wine (Phan. Eres. Fr. 30). Like 
Scidnd it suffered greatly in the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. iv. 130). Concern- 
ing Sane but little is known. Strabo 
bu«ly mentions it (vii. p. 48u). Mela 
(ii. 2) places it near Cape Canastrseum ; 
but the order of names in Herodotus 
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the citi^ of the tract called anciently Plilegrjij hnt now Pal- 
lene.* Hence they agniti followetl the coaist, tstill adviuicing 
towards the place apfHjiiited by the kin^, and had accessions 
from all the cities that lie near Palleu^, and border on the 
Thennaic Golf, whereof the names are Lipaxns, Cdnibreia, Lisob, ' 
Gigonus, Camj^a^ jSmila, and jEnea.' The tract where these 
towns lie still retains its old name of ('rossa^a,** After passing 
^nea, the city which I last named* the fleet fonnd itself arrived 
in the Thermaic GiiU^ ofl' the land of Mygdonia.' And so at 
length they reac*hed Therm a, the apj>ointed place, and came 
likewida to Sindiis^ and Chalestra upon the river Axius,^ which 
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Wftuld lead u» to look for it between 
V^pe I'omidki and the kthmuB. The 
SKUOWia of Thucjd. w* IB, belong pro* 
Vibtj t0 the either Suid (inprah cb^ 22). 
' Fhle^rn, the uident home of tbe 
gUtit« Whom Hercules Bkw» w&s by 
■ome plncvd in Itid^, about Tequviuii 
(Polyb. III. atcL 7; Diod. 8ic. iv. 21, 
who quote« Timoeus), by others irlen- 
lifted mib FnllcnA (^trab. viL p. 4m; 

w^en. Ft. U ; Eustath. nd Diaoyi. Per. 
$27 ; Steph, Byz. ad too. noAX^i^ ; 
eompare Apollod. i, ti. § 1 ). The name 
Phlegm wii» auppoaed to mart the de* 
»tm«ii(9fi of the guuitn bv tigbtuiug 
{IiuUtb. L a. a.), FtiXUni i>r Pelleoe 
(Thneyd. powLm) was the uatiie of the 
pvoiiiiiila extcndm^ from PcitidisEta to 
Qmp» Gtoiuitrwuin ' Li v. xliv . 1 1 ), It wjia 
■UfrpOt^d to lift re derived its appella- 
tion from the Achaean towq wliMice 
Sddild duiued to have heeu founded 
(toe the pn^ecediDg uate). Tbe tract was 
celebrated for its fertility (Liv. xli\% 10^ 

^ Theae townj miiflt all of them have 
lain on tbe const between the Potidiean 
letbmufl and Theraia. Except ^iii^4i they 
were of little couBflqueuce. Most uf 
them seem to hare fallen into decay 
when Theiwalonioa and CuBsiuidrea were 
built. ^oSa was at Cape Karafft*mu 
iMa^nm)^ fifteen milee (Koman) from 
TherniBg oppoiite the mouth of the 
Ujiliacmon (ftee Leakej lii. p. 4/} 1-454, 
and tt Lit, xlir. lU). It vhm situated 
in a fertile tenitory (**feitili agro/' 
Ltv^), and wwi from it» position an im- 
portAtit ctaljoii (LiT> xliv, 32)« T»di> 
tdon i«c»ibed it* foundAtinn to tbe gnat 
^Ineaa (Liv, xi, 4). Oigimua Wat pro- 
bably at Afumfnrd 'Leake, id. p. 45-J), 
It ia mentioned by Thtjcydid«» (L (tl> 
Smila atid lipaxus were known to He- 
Mtftui^Fr* ilH^ 119> Of Ci^mbrei&ftDd 



LiMe there ii no other Dotice* Campim 
la clearly the Caj^sa of Stephen, which 
he callfl a towQ of Chalcidjce, near PkU { 
len^, aituated on the ThermAic Gulf (ad 
toe. Kifi^a), 

^ Cruris or Cru§£ca ia the name mora 
cojnrijonly given to this district (see 
Thucyd. ii. 79; Dionj». Hal. i. 47, 49; 
iitepb. By*, ad voe ), which is no^ 
called IinifStfiarm. In the lat«fr times 
of Oreeoe it vftm considemd a portion 
of Mygdonia [Steph, By£.^ who (^uotea 
Strabo). 

* Herodotun confin«a the name of the 
TLcruiHic Gulf to the etn&U bay coo- 
tained within tho /Enean promontory 
Htid the month ft the Axiua ( VardhaH), 
It had usajilly a (av wider H<x*eptatioTi 
tScjlax^ PeHpl p. 61; Phn, H. N. iv, 
IH[ Btmb, vii, p, 479; Ptol. iii, 13, p. 
92). 

■ The name Mygd'3iu& waa aometimea 
jipplied to tbe whole tract between the 
Strymon and the Aiiu« (Thucyd. ii. 99). 
The Mygdoues, aocordiog to Pliny, were 
a Pteonian people (1. e. c*). 

3 No other writer mentions Sindna, 
except Stephen, who writes the name 
!;:iinthn8< It pr^^bably experience^] tbe 
«ame fate &n Chalestra ^eee the next 
notei. The site cannot be fixed. 

^ Chale«tra (or Chalaatm) waJi* ac*- 
carding to Hecattevu (Fr, it6\ a Thrtt- 
ei.in city. It lay on the right Wnk of 
tbe Axiua iStiib. Tii, p. 479). The 
port and town, both called by the 
aame narne^ were separated by an in- 
toml (Steph. Byz. ad voc,). Accord^ 
ing to Strabo (tIi. p. 481^)^ the inhabi- 
lA^ta were tnmflferred to Tbe&flalonica 
c»Q ita foundation by Cfu»acider, Still 
Fllny epeake of tbe city aa existing isl 
bia day: 'Mn odi Ainua MaicedoDici op- 
pidum Chalaatra " (U. K. iv. 10), The 
Axitli il bef ond a donbt the VardhaH 
(Me Laakfi, lii. p. 258). 
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separates Bottisea ^ from Mygdonia. Bottisea has a scanty sea* 
board, which is occupied by tie two cities IchnaB and Pella.* 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma, and 
the towns that lay between, waiting the King's coming. Xerxes 
meanwhile with hi? land force ^ left Acanthus, and started for 
Therma, taking his way across the land. This road led him 
through Paeonia ^ and Crestonia ^ to the river Echeidorus, * 
which, rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows through 
Mygdonia, and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the provisions 
of the army were set upon by lions, which left their lairs and 
came down by night, but spared the men and the sumpter-beasts, 
while they made the camels their prey. I marvel what may 
have been the cause which compelled the lions to leave the 
other animals untouched and attack the camels, when they had 
never seen that beast before, nor had any experience of it 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls,^ with 



* The western must be diAtingi^hed 
from the eastern Bottisoa. The western 
tract, which lay between the Axius and 
the Haliacmon (infra, ch. 127), was the 
original settlement of the nation. From 
this the Bottiffians were driven by the 
Macedonians, when they found a refuge 
with- the Chalcideans in the country 
above Fallen^ (Thucyd. ii. 99 ; Herod, 
viii. 127). Still the western Bottissa 
retained its name (Thucyd. ii. 100). 

* Pella (which became under Philip 
the capital of Macedonia) was not upon 
the coast, as we should gather from this 
passage, but above twenty miles from 
the sea, on the borders of a lake formed 
by the overflowings of the Lydias (Scy- 
lax, Peripl. p. 61; Liv. xliv. 46). Its 
exact site is fixed by Colonel Leake at 
a place where there are ex tensive re- 
mains, not far from Jannitza (Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 262). It has been sup- 
posed that Ichnse was also an inland 
town ( Kiepert's Atlas, Blatt xvi. ; Man- 
nert, vii. p. 505). But Pliny agrees with 
Herodotus in placing it upon the coast 
("inora," H. N. iv. 10). 

* The bulk of the land force would 
undoubtedly have kept the direct road 
through ApoUonia which St. Paul fol- 
lowed (Acts xvii. 1; comp. Antonin. 
Itin. p. 22); while Xerxes with his im- 
mediate attendants visited Acanthus, 
to see the canal, and then rejoined the 
main army by a mountain-path which 
feU into the main road beyond Apol- 
lonia. 



7 Herodotus i^pears here, as in v. 17, 
to extend Pasonia beyond tiie Strymon, 
and to include in it portions of what 
are commonly called Mygdonia and 
Bisaltia. 

* The Crestonia of Herodotus is clearly 
the Grestonia or Grestonsea of other 
writers (Thuc. ii. 99, 100; Theopomp. 
Fr. 265), which commonly occurs in 
close connexion with Bisaltia (vide 
supra, ch. 115) and Mygdonia. Besides 
the upper valley of the £cheid6ru8, this 
district appears to have contained the 
country between that river and the 
moimtain range of Khortiatzi. Within 
this region must be placed the ancient 
Pelasgic town of Creston (supra, i. 57 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.). 

' The Eoheiddrus is undoubtedly the 
Galiiho, which flows from the range of 
Karadagh (Cercin^), and running nearly 
due south, empties itself into the Gulf 
of Saloniki, five or six miles west of 
the city (Leake, iii. p. 439). A large 
salt marsh lies between its mouth and 
that of the Axius (ib. p. 437). 

•' The wild bull of Herodotus is pro- 
bablv the bonasus of Aristotle, which 
he describes as a liative of Pseonia, 
dwelling in Mt. Messapius, which 
formed the boundary between Pseonia 
and Msedica. In appearance, siae, and 
voice, he says, the bonasus resembled 
the ox. It had a mane ; its colour was 
tawny ; and it was hunted for the sake 
of its flesh. The horns were curved, 
and turned towards one another, so as 
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gigantic horns which are brought into Greece. The' lions, are 
confined within the tract lying between the river Nestus (which 
flows through Abdera ^^) on the one side, and the Acheloiis 
(which waters Acamania) on the other. ^^ No one ever sees a 
Hon in the fore part^ of Europe east of the Nestus, nor through 
the entire continent west of the Acheloiis; but in the space 
between these bounds lions are found.^ 

127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Therma in 
Mygdonia, and stretching out as fiir as the rivers Lydias and 
Haliacmon,^ two streams which, mingling their waters in one, 
form the boundary between BottifiBa and Macedonia. Such 
was the extent of country through which the barbarians en- 
camped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them sufficient 
to supply the troops, except the Echeiddrus, which was drunk 
dry. 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian mountains, 
Olympus and Ossa,* which are of a wonderful height Here, 



to be useless for attack. Their length 
exceeded a span (9 inches); and they 
were so thick that each held nearly 
three pints ; their colour was a shining 
black (Hist. An. ix. 45; compare Plin. 
U. N. viii. 16; and see also JElian, 
Nat. An. vii. 3; Pauaan. ix. xxi. 2; 
Athen. Deipn. xi. 51 , &c.). The bonasus 
has been thought to be the modem 
auroch ; but Sir Q. C. Lewis regards it 
as " a species of wild ox, cognate, but 
not identical, with the auroch " (Notes 
and Queries, No. 210). 

»• See above, ch. 109, note ». 

" Vide supra, iL 10. 

1 We have here an indication that 
this part of the work was written in 
Asia. To an Asiatic alone would the 
part of Europe east of the Nestus be 
the fore part. 

' Col. Mure ridicules this whole story 
of the lions, and denies that the lion 
can have ever been indigenous in Europe 
(Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 402). He 
believes that *'the creatures aUuded to, 
if not altogether fictitious, may safely 
be classed as some species of lynx or 
wild cat." But Aristotle, a native of 
this district, makes the same statement 
as He^otus (Hist. Anim. vi. 31;; and 
Pliny follows him (H. N. viu. 16). Dio 
Chrysostom mentions that by his time 
(A.D. 120) lions had disappeared from 
Europe (Orat. xxi. p. 269 G.). See on 
this subject two excellent papers by Sir 



G. C. Lewis in 'Notes and Queries,' 
No. 187, and No. 213. Sir G. C. Lewis 
proves that on every ground the state- 
ment of Herodotus is entitled to accept- 
ance. 

' The Lydias and Haliacmon are the 
modem Karasm&k, and Ingikaray or Vis' 
tritza. At present the Lydias forms a 
junction with the Axius (^ Vardhari) near 
its mouth. From the time of Scylax 
(B.C. 350) to that of Ptolemy (a.d. 140), 
it had an embouchure of its own, dis- 
tinct alike from that of the Haliacmon 
and that of the Axius (Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 61; Strabo, vii. p. 479; Ptol. iii. 13, 
p. 92). In great alluvial plains, like 
this of the ancient BottisBa, the courses 
of rivers are liable to continual changes 
(compare the changes of the rivers in 
Lower Babylonia, and in Cilicia Cam- 
peetris, supra, vol. i. p. 317, note *, and 
pp. 465-468). 

^ In clear weather Olympus and Ossa 
are in full view from Therma {Saioniki), 
though the latter is more than seventy 
miles distant (Clarke's Travels, ch. xi. 
p. 372; Leake's Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 240). Olympus, still called 
Elymbo, is the highest of the Thessalian 
mountains. Its principal summit at- 
tains an elevation of above HuOO feet 
(ib. p. 342). It is covered with snow 
during a great portion of the year. 
Ossa, the modem Kissomo^ to the south 
of the PeneuB, is inferior in height, but 
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learning that there lay between these mountains a narrow 
gorge * through which the river Peneus ran, and where there was 
a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish 
to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His 
design was to lead his army by the upper road through the 
country of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter Perrhaebia,* 
and come down by the city of Gronnus ; ' for he was told that 
that way was the most secure. No sooner therefore had he 
formed this wish than he acted accordingly. Embarking, as 
was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel,® he 
gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and 
quitting his land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus* 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder greatly ; and, 
sending for his guides, he asked them whether it were possible 



even more striking in appearance. It 
scarcely exceeds 5000 feet ; but its 
conical peak, often capped with snow, 
and its well - wooded slopes, thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
the most remarkable as well as one of 
the most beautiful of the Qreek moun- 
tains (see Leake, i. p. 434; iv. p. 411). 

* This description of the pass of 
Temp^ (vide infra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remarkably accurate. Modern 
travellers observe that Temp^ has im- 
properly been termed a valley. " Tem- 
p4," says a recent tourist of remarkable 
powers of description, ** is not a vale — 
it iu a narrow pass — ^and though ex- 
tremely beautiful on account of the 
precipitous rocks on each side, the 
Peneus flowing deep in the midst be- 
tween the richest overhanging plane- 
woods, still its character is distinctly 
that of a ravine or gorge. In some parts 
the pass, which is five or six miles from 
end to end, is so narrow as merely to 
admit the road and the river ; in others 
the rocks recede from the stream, and 
there is a little space of green meadow. 
The cliffs themselves are very lofty, and 
beautifully hung with creepers and 
other foliage " (Lear's Tour in Albania, 
&c., pp. 409, 410). It is interesting to 
compare with this account the two well- 
known descriptions of the Latin writers. 

" Sunt Tempe saltus, etiamsi non 
bello fiat infestus, transitu difficilis. 
Nam prsDter angustias per quinque 
millia, qu& exiguum jumento onusto 
iter est, rupes utrinque itlt abscisae sunt 
ut despici vix sine vertigine qu&dam 
•imul pculorum animique possit. Ter- 



ret et sonitus et altitude per mediaia 
vallem fluentis Penei amnis." (Liv. 
xHv. 6.) 

"In eo cursu (sc. Penei fluminis) 
Tempe vocantur quinque millia pas- 
Buum longitudine, et ferme sesquijugeri 
latitudine, ultrk visum hominis attoUen- 
tibus se dextrft Isev&que leniter convexis 
jugis. IntUs ver6 luco viridante alla- 
bitur Peneus, viridis calculo (t), amcenus 
cirdi ripas c;ramine, canorus avium con- 
centu." (Plin. H. N. iv. 8.) 

' Perrhsebia was the coimtry west 
and south of Olympus, watered by the 
streams which form the river Titaresius. 
It did not reach to the sea (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 60, 4p fitaoytiif ivoiKovffiv 
iBvos n€/3^ai/3o(,*EAAt}ycf ), being bounded 
on the east by the Olympic chain. The 
Perrhaebians, at a later time, were sub- 
ject to the Thessalians (Thuc. iv. 78). 
For the exact route pursued by Xerxes^ 
vide infra, ch. 173. 

^ Qonnus was at the western ex- 
tremity of the pass of Temp^, near the 
modem Dereli (See Leake, iii. p. 389). 
It conmianded two passes, one leading 
across the flanks of Olympus to Hera- 
cleia and Dium, the other by Oloosson, 
Pythium, and Petra, round Olympus, to 
Pydna and Methdn^. It was thua 
always a place of consequence, and 
seems to have been one of considerable 
strength (see Liv. xxxvi. 10; xlii. 54 
and 57 ; xHv. 6). Remains of an ancient 
Hellenic town have been discovered in 
this position, which go by the name uf 
Lykostomo (Leake, vol. iii. p. 384). 

* Supra, ch. 100. j 
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to timi the course of the gtream, and make it reach tlie sea at 
any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thesealy "was in ancient 
times a Ifike, shut in on e^ery side by huge hills. Osm> and 
Pelion — ranges which join at the foot * — do in fact iuclose it 
upon the easst, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north,* 
Pindns upon the west,* and Othrys towards the ^nth/ The 
tfact contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin^ is 
called Thessaly- Many rirers pour their waters into it ; but five 
of them are of mom note than the rest>* namely, the Peneus, the 



* Motitit Peliatn ftho modem i'fej- 
tidhi) Ue« soutb^eoEt of Osba at a dis* 
tonoe of alioiit< 40 miica. Tbe biiMet) of 
tbti two luoniTitaitui jievEiilieleM. join, ns 
Herodotu* Btateii!, CoIoojoI Lealto BayHj 
'^The oitlj deficiencj in tlus beautiful 
KltuAlioa (the iitiiatioQ of Aghia) is thi^t 
of ft ^ew of the Beo, of wbicb, nkhongh 
mlf A few mil^s dlslaiit, it ia deprived 
W A Htlgig, noticed bj Herudotus* whicii 
Clcieea the valley of hhvjivmr, ajid uuites 
the U«t fftll« of 0*aa aud Ftilium" 
(NortlierD Greece, ir. p. 411). 

Tbe height of Felium is eatimated at 
5Sm> feet. It is richlj cbthed wiib 
wood, nearly to the summit {Uihiov 
tlv^ffi^vKkttr^ Bom.), produeiDg che4)- 
niitfl, oak% planes, nod towardft the top 
** A fore«l of Dee<:haa " (Leake, I7. p. 39:i), 

^ The name Oijnipua m here applied 
to ttie entire ranges, called socnetiineB 
the Ciiuibunian (hi^^ xlii, ,^iB; xllv. *2), 
which stretch es w^tward from the 
Olympic Butamit, sejiuirating between 
the rdley of tbe Haii(>cixic>Q uud that of 
the FeiieuA and ite tributaries. 

* Moiuit Pindus, tlie back-boue of 
Onece, rati« in ft direction nearly due 
north abd »outh^ from tbe 4 lit to the 
39th pwfljlel. It ftttoiDs in elevatloii iQ 
plBC«0 of ubout tiOOO feet* 

' Otbryu, DOW Mount Ilrako, w sitU" 
ated due south of Ona, and south-west 
of PeIion« Its height is tstunated at 
bBlO feet. It is connected with Find us 
by a ehsdn of hills, avera^^ 30U0 or 
4(K>Q feet, Slid running nearly due weat, 
and with FeFion by a curred mnge 
which skirt« the Gulf of Vvh {Sia^m 
Pji^fai^teus > at the dtst&Dce of a few 
miltits from tho shore (see Leake, ^ol. Ir* 
ck 40, atid map), 

* To lb«s« five Pliny adds a Hixfch^ 
Hit Pboeouc (H. N. iv, E\ and Luoaa 
tbfee mart, the Aeopiis, the Melsi», and 
th« Titftreaiiia (Pha». ^. BTi-BTS.) But 
thoM atreamS| except the TitareiiuSj 



seem to have been tributaries of the 
Apidimus I Leake ^ iv. p, Til^). Th^ 
Titapeaius is not included by Herodotui 
among the rivers of The^M^aly^ being 
regarded by him m belonging to Per- 
rhsebia (fiee note \ p. SB). With 
reapect to the £ve streams whieh be 
nameSf it Is certain that the Feoeus U 
the Salam&ria^ the main river* which, 
rising at the Ziftjm of Mi'tt&ro, runs ivith 
a course at first goutli-eui<rt^ and then 
eak% to the geDeral meeting of the waters 
near Kohkotd (Leakey iv, p, ;I18;.. The 
Enipeus is also bejond a doubt the Fv/^ 
mtiti, for it flowed from Othrvs i Strab^ 
vHi» p. 516-, Vib. Sequest, ile flumin. 
p, ^})t and pas^ted bj Fbarsalus iStmb. 
yiii. p, B2b), About the other streams 
there is some uncertainty, Tbe Api- 
danus ( or Epidantjs, Infra, ch. 106) was 
a tributary of the Enipcus (Stmb, viiL 
p. li\ia\ Sowing from nearly the Asme 
quarter (jb« Eurip. Hec. 451-451!}), and 
therefore must be either the river of 
Vri^f or that of Sofad/ieSt probably the 
former (Letike* iv, p, 3'iu). The Ono- 
obdnus has been thought to be the river 
of Sapii (ib. p. 51 4), This stream would 
undoubtedly have lain u^kiu tbe route 
of Xerxes, and may easily hnve failed 
bis army, for it is a mere summer tor- 
rent (infra, ch, 196); but the fact that 
it k not a tributary of the Peneua at all^ 
and the position that it ocoupiea^ as 
well in the list of Pliny as In that of 
Herodotus {** Apidanus, Onocbduua, 
Knipeua **.^-" Einpeua, Qnocbonus, P*- 
misifs ")j appear bo me insurmouutiftble 
objeotions to Colonel Leake's theory. 
The Onoobdous must have been in close 
proximity to tbe Knipetu and Apidanut, 
and may, I think, rnott probably be 
idiilltified with the Srif6dAr§ strennit 
whkh is also "^a torrent ofUn dry in 
summer" (irfake, p, 321). A part of 
the army of Xemes may have taken A 
course as far inland as this, nince it was 
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Apidanus, the Onochdnos, the Enipeus, and the PamiBUs. These 
streams flow down from the mountains which surround Thessaly, 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters together, and dis- 
charge themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneus. It is 
said that of old the gorge which allows the waters an outlet did 
not exist ; accordingly the rivers, which were then, as well as 
the Lake Boebeis,^ without names, but flowed with as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell 
us that the gorge through which the water escapes was caused 
by Neptune ; and this is likely enough ; at least any man who 
believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so 
produced are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, 
that Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the 
hills had been torn asimder by an eaithquake.* 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer — 

" King ! there is no other passage by which this stream can 
empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of hills." 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this — 

" Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time ' and consult for their own 

politic to spread the army over a large iv. p. 403 and p. 425). 

space both to obtain supplies, and to ^ Modem science will scarcely quarrel 

collect additional troops. The last with this description of Thessaly, which 

stream, the Pamisus, may well be (as shows Herodotus to have had the eye of 

Colonel Leake supposes, iv. p. 514) Uie a physical geographer, and the imagina- 

Blitiri or Musdki river. tion of a geologist. That the vast plain 

^ Lake Bcebdis, so called from a small of Thessaly was originally a lake, and 

town Boebe, at its eastern extremity that the gorge of Temp<5 was cut thix>ugh 

(Strabo, ix. p. 632), is the modem lake by the action of water, assisted in some 

of Karla, a piece of water which has no measure by volcanic agency, is what 

outlet to the sea, and which varies the modem geologist would consider 

greatly in its dimensions at different indubitable. He would regard the 

seasons, being derived chiefly from the change indeed as less sudden than 

overflowingd of the Peneus. When this Herodotus may have thought it, and 

river is much swollen, a channel situ- would substitute for "an earthquake/' 

ated at a short distance below Larissa " a series of volcanic movements." See 

conducts the superfluous waters into Hawkins in Walpole's Turkey, p. 523. 

the lake now called Karatjalr, and ^ Xerxes alludes here to the attempt 

anciently Nessonis. From this basin which the Thessalians made to induce 

they flow on down the Asinak river into the Greeks to defend Thessaly (infra, 

the lake of Karla, which is fed also by a ch. 172), which was given up on the 

number of small streams descending discovery of the inland route through 

from the flanks of Pelium (see Leak^, Perrhsebia (ch. 173, ad fln.). 
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safety. For, to pass by other matters, they must have felt that 
they lived in a country which may easily be brought under and 
subdued. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river upon 
their lands by an embankment which should fill up the gorge 
and force the stream irom its present channel, and lo ! all 
Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid under 
water." 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,® who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.® So 
Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the woods ^® on the Macedonian mountain-range to give 
his forces free passage into Perrhsebia. At this time the heralds 
who had been sent into Greece to require earth for the king re- 
turned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth and water 
were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians,^ Eniam'ans,^ 
Perrhcebians, Locrians,^ Magnetians, Malians, Achseans of Phthi- 



* Supra, ch. 6, note'. Liv. xxxviii. 3-8, &c.; and see Leake, 

* ThU was not the case. It appears iv. pp. 274, 275). Accordingly they are 
in the subsequent narrative, that the sometimes spoken of in connexion with 
Thessalian peopie was very desirous of the tribes east of the central ridge, 
resisting the invasion of Xerxes (infra, the Thessalians, Enianians, Malians, 
ch. 172-174). Achseans of Phthiotis, fto., sometimes 

^ Mr. Grote remarks that Sitalces with the western nations, the Atha- 

had to make a road for his army in like manians, Amphilochians, and ^tolians. 

manner, "in the early part of the Pelo- We may understand here the inhabitants 

ponnesian war*' (Hist, of Greece, v. p. of eastern Dolopia, which extended 

109, note >;. He refers of course to apparently a certain distance into the 

Thucyd. ii. 98, where the fact is related, southern Thessaliau plain (Liv. xxxii. 

but not as belonging to the time sup- 13). 

posed. Sitalces, in the year B.c. 429, ' The Enianes (or ^nianes, Thucyd. 

** marched by a road which he had Scylax) occupied the upper valley of 

formeriy made, by cutting down the the Spercheius, between the (Etean 

wood, when he marched sgainst the mountains and the ridge which runs 

Pfconians." The date of the Pseonian westward from Othrys. Their country 

expedition is not given. did not reach to the sea (infra, ch. 198; 

* The Dolopas, who continued to ' Scylax, Peripl. p. 58. Compare Strab. 
form a distinct people till the time of ix. pp. 619, 620). 

the Roman conquest (Liv. xli. 22), in- ' The Epicnemidian and Opuntian 

habited the mountain tract at the base I^iocrians are probably intended, not the 

of Pindus, extending from the Acheloiis Ozolian Locnans upon the Oorinthian 

to Lake Taukli, the modem chain of gulf, to whom it is very unlikely that 

Aomfa (compare Thuoyd. ii. 102; v. 51 ; ambaasadors were sent 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 59; Strab. is. p. 629; 
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TREATMENT OF PERSIAN HERALDS. 



Book VII- 



6tis,* Thebans, and Boeotians generally, except those of Plataea 
and ThespieB. These are the nations against whom the Greeks 
that had taken up anns to resist the barbarians swore the oath, 
which ran thus — " From all those of Greek blood who delivered 
themselves up to the Persians without necessity, when their 
affairs were in good condition, we will take a tithe of their 
goods, and give it to the god at Delphi." So ran the words of 
the Greek oath.* 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I wiU now 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers for the 
same purpose,* they were thrown, at Athens, into the pit of 
punishment,^ at Sparta into a well, and bidden to t€tke there- 
from earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their king. 
On this account Xerxes did not send to ask them. What 
calamity came upon the Athenians to pimish them for their 
treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the laying 
waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was not on 
account of this crime. 



* The Magnetians, Achseans, and 
Maliaiis, were the inhabitants of the 
coast tract between Thessaly and Lo- 
cris. Magnesia extended along the east 
of Thessaly, from the mouth of the 
Peneus to Pagasie. It was the country 
formed of the two mountains, Ossa and 
Pelium, with the ridge connecting them 
(infra, chs. 183, 193; Scylax, Peripl. p. 
60; Liv. xliv. 11; Plin. H. N. iv. 8). 
Achsea Phthiotis was the tract about 
Mount Othrys. Its sea-board reached 
from the middle of the Pagassean gulf 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 58) to the mouth of 
the Spercheius (infra, ch. 198). Inland 
it once extended beyond Pharsalus, 
called anciently Phthia (Leake, iv. pp. 
484, 485); but at this time its northern 
boundary seems to have been the line 
of hills stretching from Lake Xynias 
{Taukli) across to the gulf of Pagasa), 
and terminating in the promontory of 
Pyrrha (Cape Angkistri), Westward it 
was bounded by the Dolopians and 
Enianians. Concerning the country of 
the Malians, vide infra, ch. 198. 

^ A good deal of doubt hangs about 
this oath. Both the time and the terms 
of it are differently reported. Diodorus 
alone agrees with Herodotus in assigning 
it to this period of the war (xi. 3). All 
other writers place it at the solenm 
meeting after the victory of Platsea 



(Lycurg. in Leocrat. zix. p. 158; Schol. 
ad Aristid. p. 224; Suidas ad voc. Scira- 
rc($€ty, &c.). Again Diodorus, who 
agrees with Herodotus as to the time, 
differs as to the terms. And Theopom- 
pus seems to have rejected the circum- 
stance altogether (F^. 167). If the 
punishment was afterwards inflicted by 
the Amphictyonic Council (infra, ch. 
213), the story of the oath may easily 
have grown up. 

* Supra, vi. 48. 

' The barathrmn, or "pit of punish- 
ment ** at Athens, was a deep hole like 
a well into which criminals were pre- 
cipitated. Iron hooks were inserted in 
the sides, which tore the body in pieces 
as it fell (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 427). 
It corresponded to the Ceadas of the 
Lacedaemonians. According to a single 
obscure writer (Bibliothec. Coislinian. 
p. 491), it was situated within the deme 
of Ceraides. 

The fate of the heralds is noticed by 
several writers (Polyb. ix. 39, § 5; 
Pausan. ni. xii. § 6; Plutarch, ii. p. 
235; Stobaeus, vii. 70; Suidas, ad voc. 
BovAis, &c.). Pausanias says that at 
Athen€(, Miltiades was mainly responsible 
for the step, and considers that the 
calamities which befel him and his 
family were a judgment on him in con- 
sequence. 



Chap. 132-135. STORY OF SPERTHIAS AND BUUS. 93 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wrath of Talthy- 
bius, Agamemnon's herald, fell with violence. Talthybius has 
a temple at Sparta ; and his descendants, who are called Talthy- 
biadsD,® still live there, and have the privilege of being the only 
persons who discharge the oflBce of herald. When therefore the 
Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, the victims at 
their sacrifices failed to give good tokens ; and this failure lasted 
for a very long time. Then the Spartans were troubled ; and, 
regarding what had befallen them as a grievous calamity, they 
held frequent assemblies of the people, and made proclamation 
through the town, " Was any Lacedaemonian willing to give his 
life for Sparta ? " Upon thia two Spartans, Sperthias, the son 
of Aneristus, and Bulis, the son of Nicolaiis, both men of noble 
birth, and among the wealthiest in the place, came forward and 
freely ofiered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for the 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them 
away to the Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of wonder ; but so likewise are the following speeches 
which were made by them. On their road to Susa they pre- 
sented themselves before Hydames.* This Hydames was a 
Persian by birth, and had the command of all the nations that 
dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. He accordingly showed them 
hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, where, as they feasted, 
he said to them : — 

" Men of Lacedflemon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the King? Ye have but to look at me and my fortune to 
see that the King knows well how to honour merit. Li like 
manner ye yourselves, were yo to make your submission to him, 
would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you men of 
merit, some government in Greece." 

^ Hydames," they answered, " thou art a one-sided counsellor. 
Thou hast experience of half the matter ; but the other half is 
beyond thy knowledge. A slave's life thou understandest ; but, 
never having tasted liberty, thou canst not tell whether it be 
sweet or no. Ah! hadst thou known what freedom is, thou 

* Supra, vi. 60, note ^. and perhaps also in that of Bithynia 

* This Hydames seems to be the (see Appendix to Book iii. Essay iii., 
person alluded to in Book vi. c. 1^. " On the Persian system of Adiuimstra- 
lie had succeeded apparently to the tion and Qovemment/* § i!). He may 
office of Otanes (v. 25) before the close possibly be the conspirator (iii. 70), but 
of the Ionian revolt. This office was was more probably his son, the leader 
not a satrapy, but the command of the of the Immortals (supra, ch. 83;. 
Persian troops in the satrapy uf Lydia, 
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wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not with the spear only, but 
with the battle-axe."- 

So they answered Hydarnea 

136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
King's presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down and 
do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel them, 
they refused, and said they would neter do any such thing, even 
were their heads thrust down to the ground ; for it was not their 
custom to worship men,^*^ and they had not come to Persia for 
that purpose. So they fought off the ceremony ; and having 
done so, addressed the King in words much like tiie following : — 

" King of the Medes ! the Lacedaemonians have sent us 
hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Sparta, to make atonement to thee on their account" 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul " that he 
would not act like the Lacedflemonians, who, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the two men to death, to free the Lacedsemom'ans from the stain 
of their former outrage." 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthias and Bulis returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves declare, during the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians. In my judgment this was a case wherein the 
hand of Heaven was most plainly manifest.^ That the >?rath 
of Taltliybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and not 
slacked till it had full vent, so much justice required ; but that 
it should have come upon the sons of the very men who were 
sent up to the Persian king on its account — upon Nicolaiis, the 

^° Compare the refusal of CalliBthenea It is curious that so good a critic as 

to prostrate himself before Alexander Matthise has not seen this (Greek Gram- 

(Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 10-12). mar, § 290). And persons must have 

^ Such is beyond a doubt the meaning formed a very mistaken notion of the 

of this passage. Strange difficulties mind of Herodotus to find a difficulty 

have been made by the comn^entators in his ascribing the events related to 

(Valckenaer, Pauw, Larcher) with re- supernatural agency. , They are cer- 

spect both to its language and import, tainly stiikiug enough to airest the 

The phrase 4y ro7ffi dcK^raroi^, which attention of the most careless, the 

puzzled Valckenaer, is common enough strangeness of the coincidence being 

(Thucyd. i. 6; iii. 17, 81,&c.). *Ey roTtri only slightiy diminished by the here- 

modifies the force of the superlative, ditary descent of the herald's office at 

and gives the sense of " one of the most Sparta; for there must imdoubtedly have 

divine *' — '* among the most divine." been many families of Talthybiadee. 
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son of Bulls, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthias (the same who 
carried oflf fishermen from Tirjms, when cruising in a well- 
manned merchant-ship ^), — this does seem to me to be plainly a 
supernatural circumstance. Yet certain it is that these two 
men, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors by the Lace- 
daemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son of Teres, king 
of Thrace,* and Nymphod6rus, the son of Pythes, a native of 
Abdera, and being made prisoners at Bisanthe,^ upon the Hel- 
lespont, were conveyed to Attica, and there put to death by the 
Athenians, at the same time as Aristeas, the son of Adeiman- 
tus,* the Corinthian. AQ this happened, however, very many 
years after the expedition of Xerxea* 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — ^the expedi- 
tion of the Persian king, though it was in name directed against 
Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And of this 
the Greeks were aware some time before ; but they did not all 
view the matter in the same light. Some of them had given 
the Persian earth and water, and were bold on this account, 
deeming themselves thereby secured against suffering hurt from 
the barbarian army ; while others, who had refused compliance, 
were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas they considered 
all the ships in Greece too few to engage the enemy, it was 
plain that the greater number of states would take no part in 
the war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion, which 
most men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it seems to me 
to be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the Athenians, 
from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their country, or 

^ Thucydides tells us (ii. 67, end) The original city is said to have been a 

that the Lacedaemonians from the very colony of the Samians (Xen. Anab. vii. 

beginning of the Peloponnesian war ii. adfin.; Plin. H. N. iv. 11; Ptol. iii. 

made prize of the trading- vessels, not 11, p. 89). 

only of their adversaries but of neutrals, ^ Concerning Adeimantus, see below, 

if they caught them off the Pelopon- viii. 59, 61, 94. 

nesian coasts. This would seem to be < The event took place in the year 

an illustration of the latter practice, for B.C. 430, nearly sixty years after the 

Tiryns, an Argive town, took no part in murder of the Persian envoys. It is 

the war (Thucyd. ii. 9). related by Thucydides (ii. 67), whose 

' It is certainly remarkable that narrative closely harmonises with that 

Sitalces should be described here, and of our author. The chief difference is 

not in Rook iv. ch. 80. It tends to con- that what Thucydides ascribes to Sado- 

firm the view that these last three books cus, the son of Sitalces, is here referred 

were the first written (supra, ch. 1, to Nymphodonis, his brother-in-law. 

note 1). But Sadocus may well have acted under 

* Bisanthe, afterwards called RhoB- the influence of Nymphodonis (see 

destus (Ptol. iii. 11), was situated on Thucyd. ii. 29, and with respect to 

the Pr<^ntis rather than the Hellee- Aristeas, cf. Thucyd. i. 59-65, and ii. 67). 
^nt. It occupied the site of Bodosto. 
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had they without quitting it submitted to the power of Xenes, 
there would certainly have been no attempt to resist the Per- 
sians by sea ; in which case, the course of events by land would 
have been tbe following. Though the Feloponnesians might 
have carried ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet 
their allies would have fallen off from the Lacedaemonians, not 
by voluntary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians ; and so the Lacedae- 
monians would at last have stood alone, and, standing alone, 
would have displayed prodigies of valour, and died nobly. 
Either they would have done thus, or else, before it came to 
that extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
the cause of the Medes, they would have come to terms with 
King Xerxes ; — and thus, either way Greece would have been 
brought under Persia. For I cannot imderstand of what pos- 
sible use the walls across the Isthmus could have been, if the 
Eing had had the mastery of the sea.'' If then a man should 
now say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, he 
would not exceed the truth. For they truly held the scales ; 
and whichever side they espoused must have carried the day. 
They too it was who, when they had determined to maintain 
the freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek 
nation which had not gone over to the Medes ; and so, next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles 
which reached them from Delphi, and struck fear into their 
hearts, failed to persuade them to fly from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful to their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

140. AVhen the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, 
sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys com- 
pleted the customary rites about the sacred precinct, and taken 
their seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the Pythoness, 
Aristonice by name, thus prophesied — 

*' Wretches, why sit ye here? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 
Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with her circlet. 
Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands; nor resteth the middle uninjur'd. 
All— all ruined and lost. Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 
Speeding along in a Syrian chariot,^ hastes to destroy her. 

'^ These arguments are quite unanswer- passage, admitted half a century after- 
able, and seem to modems almost too wards (see Mr. Grote's remarks on this 
plain to be enunciated ; but their force chapter, vol. v. p. 82, note *). 
was not felt at the time (vide infra, ix. ^ That is, Assyrian (vide 8uf>ra, cb. 
8) ; nor was it even, as appears from this 63, note ^). Compare i£schyl. Pers. 86^ 
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WARKIKG OF THE ORACLE. 



Not idats« ibaH thou iuBTer ; full many the towen he wUI level, 

y^MSiy thfl ibrinea of the goHs he will give to a flary destruotlon* 

Even now tbejr niAnd with daj^ sweat horribly dripijiog,* 

Tremblmg mid quaking for fear; and to! from the high roofs trickleth 

B3^k blood, Htgn prophetic of bard dietreue* unpendipg^ 

Get ye ftway from the temple; and hrood on the ilia that OMoii ye!"^ ** 

141. When the Athenian messc^ngers heard this reply, they 
wem fllled with the deepest aflJictioii: whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androhdlus, one of the men of mo^ mark among the 
Delphians, seeing how utterly cast down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanetuarj' again, eonsult the oracle as auppliants. 
The Athenians followed this advice, and going in once more, 
said — ^ O King ! we pray thee reverence these bonghg of suppli- 
cation which we hear in onr hands, and deliver to ns something 

> more comforting concerning our countrj^ El^ we will not 
f leave thy sanctuary, but will stay here till we die." Upon this 
the priestess gave them a second answer, which was the follow- 
ing:— 

** PiUm \m» not been able to loften tb« lord of OlympuB, 
Tb^nigb >he hAM often pmyed him, and ut^ged hLm with excellent counseL 
Yet once more I addrem thee in worda than ad&tuemt firmer. 
When tbe fo« iball bave taken wb«t©ver the limit of Cecropa * 
Holda within it, and all wbiob divine CithAsron tbelters, 
Then far-ae«ing Jove granta thia to the prayers of Athend; 
Safe ihall the wooden wall continue for tbee and thy ctiildreo. 
Watt not tbe tramp of the homei nor tbe footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but tnm yoMr back to tbe foe, and i^ire ye. 
Yet afaall a day uriTe when ye ehall meet him in battle. 
Holy Sal^mia, thou flb&lt destroy tbe o^pring of women, 
Wben men Matter the seed^ or when they gather the harfevt.** 

142, Thii answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one ; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens, Whenj however, npon their arrival, they pro* 



wher? the expreition uiied flcems taken 
foam thia orat'Ie, Tnking *' Syrian *' in 
thia aenae, we may say that the ex* 

frasKon is hiatoHeallir cum-ct ; for tbn 
'cnuaiu, u the Inlijibilauta of a mouu^ 
iftM) regioji, would not make ii«e of war- 
cliaHola till they leorot to employ them 
from tbe Aaeyriaui of tbe MeaopotAmian 
plaiiL Xtinophon baa «hown a proper 
appreciation of tbeae oircumatanoe^ lUy- 
rop. II. i. I 5-7; Vl. I j 2^. 27). It h 
•CBPpely niooinrj to obaervQ tbmt tbe 
Aiayriana app«tr by tbe Bculptitrejs to 
h«T« emploiy«d obariota, like tbp l^gyp- 
tiatipi^ from tbe earlicBt timea, A rep re* 
avntation of a Peraicm chtttiot haa been 

VUL. IV, 



alroftdy givea (■^P*** f^S^ ^^)* 

" Compare iHfA* Sio. xriL 10; Livy, 
nil. 1, jjciii, SI, Xivii, 4, attviii, 11; 
Vii^, Geoi^. i, 480; Ov, Met. xv. 702; 

^ The last exprenion m ambi^oua, 
aod tfUiif mean, *' offer a bold heart to 
your i\is^^ («a 8ebweigb»u«er, Laix:ber, 
and Rahr undefntand it) ; hut ivfihj baa 
nLrely tbia intenaitive atoiae. 

* By tUe •* limit of Cecropa" tbe 
bfjuadariea of Attica ai-e intended. 
Citbe^ron^ tbe boundary of AttiiA tomartk 
Jteiphif octiun naturally to the pro* 
pheteBi* 
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duced it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 
its true meaning, many and various were the interpretations 
which men put on it ; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one ^another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape ; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade ; ^ and they supposed 
that barrier to be the " wooden wall " of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at ; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the " wooden wall ** meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle — 

" Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 
When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest." 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships ; since the interpreters imder- 
stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suSer a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the first rank of citizens : ^ his true name was Themi- 
stocles ; but he was known more generally as .the son of Neocles.* 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not ex- 
plained the oracle altogether aright — " for if," he argued, " the 
clause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would have 
been * Luckless Salamis,* rather than * Holy Salamis,' had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Kightly taken, the response of the god threatened 

^ This meaning of ^tix^s seems to be did not belong to the most illustrious 
preferable to that of a "thorn-hedge" class of citizens (o£> riiy Hyouf ivi<t>avwy 
which is adopted by some historians ' Afl^i^o-i), and his mother was a Tliracian 
and lexicographers (Liddell and Scott, or a Haiicamassian woman. Themis- 
ad voc. ; Thirlwall, ii. p. 295). The tocles would thus only have obtained 
latter is a most unusual defence, whereas citizenship through the enfranchisement 
the former was well known to the made by Clisthenes (supra, vol. iii. pp. 
Greeks from very eai'ly timps (Hom. II. 328, 329), and would have had many 
vii. 441, xii. 63). And the glosses, prejudices to contend against before he 
pVX^^» fppuyfi6s (Gloss. Herod.), ^ax^^ could become a leading statesman. The 
^vXiy(f> 'Kepifi6\(fi ^roi frravptafiaai (Schol. fortune left him by his father was said 
Aristid.) authorise this meaning, which to have been three talents, or about 
may be best connected with the other 720/. (Grit. Fr. 8). 
by help of the Etymologicum Magnum, * The practice of addressing persons 
where ^ax^n is explained as 6 o-ic<JAo^ 6 by their fathers' names was common in 
iucayOdBris. Greece, '^n iroT KKtiy'iov, & icai ^Uptovv- 

* According to Plutarch (Vit. Them, juow, 5 ircu 'IinroWicou, &c., are usual 

c. 1), Themistocles, though not abso- forms in Plato, especially in addresses 

luteiy of low origin, owed little to birth to the young, 
and parentage. His father, Keocles, 
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the enemy, much more than the Athenians/* Ho tlierefore 
counselled bk countrymen to make ready to fight on hoanl 
their ubips, since th^^ were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trusL^ When Themistocles had thus cJeiired the 
mattar, the AthenianB embrao^id hia view^ preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had been agamst 
enga|ring in a sea-fight ; *^ all the Athenians could do " they 
aaid, " was, without Ufting a hand in their defence, to quit Attica^ 
and make a settlement tn some other countr)^** * 

144* Tliemistocles had l^efore thi^ given a counsel which pre- 
Tailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
moBsv in their treasury, tho produce of the mines at Ijanreium*''^ 
were about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who w^untd 
h&Te received tea draehmas apiece,'^ when Themistocles per- 



* It hftt be^ witb roMon itvipeot^d 

Uiiit llie mg«Biuty or Theiiiiitoo1«t wm 

laa» aIiowq id eipoimdiag tb««e omclef 

thul in eontiivlng them. Us bad pro- 

b«blv *^ hintself prepared Ihi) cHiUA 

whieli li*^ navr stept forward ta decdde " 

I (Thiriw*U, vol. ii. p. 296). Tha oracle 

I would bft opau to Ii39uence (supi"a» v, 

$3; vL ^4;i aud Themisto«1e« would not 

b« jik«ly to n^ledt such re engiDe. It 

wta bit abject to OTATGomc the m^tural 

elingiog to botue of bui countrymen, 

And to drive tbem by ^eer terror to 

Ibeir nhip«. Thenos the threats of the 

oracles, HiJ *' keeQ eye " m*j oIao well 

hnv^e <i (<aught a prophetic glimpse of 

the eTtfuta thnt weri^ to hallow the 

■borei ;! of Salamis ; '* L r< he aaw the 

I iiDportaoce of the poiitiou, and detiar- 

I mined tlint there i\iv gre^t battle oiuat 

I Bod ibonld t«ke place, Doaa Ur, Orot« 

[.l]it«ikd bj liii ailetice %o oppose this tIsw, 

f nM^h ti)et with acceptimce eyen lunoug 

} tbe ancients 'i«e Plat. Them. c. 10) f 

This pliin apponti to have been 
) teriotMly entertemd ; tad Sirie in Italy 
WM eveo Axad upon ii ibe b«tt locality 
(iikfm, viii, ti2}. It must be remem* 
birniid that the pkn bid been adopted 
ipvtth 4iiicce8a by the Phocsaans and 
Temon (unpra, t. 165-1&4I). 

^ Lpaureium or Laurion was the name 
«f tbe mountainous country imme- 
diately above Capti CWunnd (Suniu{a)i 
reai^bing north w&rds to Auapblyatua 
> and Tborieiia. L^r^mnt a »tuvJl pl^^^e 
ill tJbii didtriet, iv a corruptinii of the 
ancient word I Awv^iw*', pron^'unoed La^ 
rvm, Aiypufir, I^jfOHa}, The ailver- 
miiiea* with wbich ttie whole tract 
Uttded, bad been worked fmm time 



innnemodal (^n, de Yeot. ir. § S)^ 
Tbe weaJtb of Pisiatratua aeems to hnv© 
been in great jmrt derived h-^nn them 
(aupra, L G4 j» nn wnA nflerw^rdJi that of 
Kiciiid and Hippo niciaa (Xen. de Vect. 
IT. § 14; com p. Memorab. Socr. tl, t, 
§ 2). Thuy were reg>irded as ^e pro* 
pertj of the etato ; but private indi- 
viduals, eveu fureiguen (ib. g 11*), were 
allowed to work theiu ou payment to 
tbe state of one twenty* fourtii of tbe 
produce (Siiidaa, ad too, Ayp^i^u ^fTflU- 
Aeu Simj. Compare Hyperid. Orat. pro 
Euitenipp. C«l. 43). During the Pelo* 
ponueAlan wair they continued to be of 
importance (Tbucyd. vi. 91); but In tbe 
time of Xenophon tbe proceede bad 
fallen off (Mem. Socr. ui, vL | 12)^ 
though be ia far from thinking them 
embaUBted (Vect. tv, | 3, 26). However 
tbej Besoi gi«duaUy to have declined; 
an^ affcsr la attempt to work the old 
ecoHnj whiob did not answer long 
(Strtib. ix p. 5BU^» they were finally 
abandoned by the time of Augustus (ib.; 
compare pAU^an, 1> I- § 1). Numerous 
traces etUl remain of the old icorioe and 
pils (Leake a Bemi, p, 66), 

* If the number of citizens at tbii 
time Wilt according to the eetiniate 
already made, 30,0li0 (aupra, t, 97), the 
euiir^ sum whiob they were about to 
have shared among them mutt have 
been fifty talentat or tmther more than 
12,000/, We cannot however Ofmclude 
from thU, s^ Bi'ickb dcNSS (Fiihlic Ece- 
uotny of Athene, App. to voL ti, j»p* 
4$:i/40:i, K T,), that the ^innwif f»rt>- 
oeeds of the mtnes were of thhi amount, 
for the llfty tiii&nU may have boeia the 
produce of an accumulation. 

H 2 
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suaded them to forbear the distribution, and bnild with the 
money two hundred ships,' to help them in their war against the 
Eginetans. It was the breaking out of the Eginetan war which 
was at this time the saving of Greece; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to become a maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the purpose for which they had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likewise set to work to build more ; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles which had been received by the Athenians. 
145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were ; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the Eginetans.^® When this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 
the King's affairs. At the same time they determined to send 
ambassadors to the Ajgives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians ; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 

• This is what Herodotus says, but possible, though a few years earlier 

perhaps not what he meant to say. It (B.C. 491) they had but fifty (supra, vi. 

seems certain that the real determina- 89). Again, it is evident that fifty 

tion was to raise their navy to the talents wouhl have been too little for 

number of *200 vessels. This was the the purpose indicated, even if we limit 

number actually employed both at the new ships to one hundred (Bockh, 

Artemisium (intra, viii. 1 and 14) and ii. p. 464). We may therefoi-e conclude 

at Salaniis fib. 44 and 46). Accordingly that the vote assigned over the produce 

Plutarch (Them. c. 4), Polyaeuus (i. of the mines for a number of years. 

XXX. § r>), and Cornelius Nepos (Them. On the fact that Themistocles gave the 

0. ii.) report that oiu: hundred ships only advice, compare Thucyd. i. 14. 
were voted, implying that the Athenians *<» Supra, v. 81, 89; vi. 87-93. The 

already possessed at the time of the council appears to have assembled at 

vote one hundred triremes. This is the Isthmus (infra, ch. 172). 
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alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the King's forces, but, being discovered, were exa- 
mined by order of the generals who commanded the land army, 
and, having been condemned to sufier death, were led out to 
execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spies alive, and brought them before the king, who, when he 
heard the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to take them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and all the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 
their hearts' content ; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons. **Had the spies been put to death," he said, "the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it ; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known ; and the Greeks,'* he expected, 
" would make surrender of their freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition." This reasoning was like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,* on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy's, 
were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signaL He, however, merely asked, " Whither 
the ships were bound?" and when they answered, "For thy 
foes, master, with corn on board," — "We too are bound thither," 



' The corn-growing countries upon of Athens, vol. i. pp. 107, 108). We see 
the Black Sea, in ancient as in modern here that other Greek states were en- 
times, supplied the commercial nations gaged in it. Connect with this subject 
with their chief article of food. The the following passages, iv. 17 {2k{S€u 
importance of this trade to Athens has &poT^pcs, oi oitx iw\ 0-ir^0-ct ^wtioowt rhw 
been well stated by Bockh (Pol. Econ. &iro¥, &AA' ^l vp^tf-ct), v. 5 and 26. 
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he rejoined, " laden, among other things, with com. What harm 
is it, if they carry our provisions for us ? " * 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. Tlie Greeks who had bajided themselves together against 
the Persian king, after despatching -the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expected that the Greeks would come upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedaemonians imder Cleomenes the son of Anaxandri- 
das ; ^ which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. WTien 
the I^thoness heard their question, she replied — 

" Hatod of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 
Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching; 
Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body/' 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came ; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it was permitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver their mes- 
sage. And this answer was returned to their demands — " Argos 
is ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedaemonians will first make 
a truce for thirty years,* and will further divide with Argos the 
leadership of the allied army. Although in strict right the 
whole command should be hers,' she will be content to have the 
leadership divided equally." 



' That Xerxes was not altogether position of the two nations was so far 

devoid of magnanimity is plain from changed that Sparta pressed and Argos 

these anecdotes as well as from his con- refused such a truce (Thucyd. v. 14, 

duct towards the heralds Sperthias and 76, 82). 

Bulis (^supra, ch. 136). * Argos never forgot her claim or 

^ We have here an estimate of the relinquished her hopes of the hege- 

Argive loss in the battle and massacre mony. The claim rested in part on the 

of which an account was given above fact that Ai-gos was the seat of govern- 

(see vi. 78-80). If, as is probable, the ment under the Achsan kings, in part 

number of citizens was not greater than on the supposed choice of Ai*goliB for 

at Sparta (about 10,000), the blow was his kingdom by Temenus, the eldest of 

certainly tremendous. We have already the Heraclidac (see Hermann's Pol. Ant. 

seen to what unusual steps it led (ibid. § 33; and supra, vol. iii. p. 268). The 

83, note *). Perhaps the last line of the hope determined the policy of Argos at 

oracle refers to the expediency of pre- all periods of her history. It induced 

serving what remained of the Doric her to stand aloof from great stniggles — 

blood, the topmost rank in the state. from the Peloponnesian as well as from 

^ In the Peloponnesian war the this — in order to nurse her strength. 
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149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 
with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying the 
oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years' 
truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man's estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it should be 
their lot to sufifer a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, 
it was likely they would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive council the Lacedae- 
monian envoys made answer — ^**They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce.* With regard to the 
leadership, they had received orders what to say, and the reply 
was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one — it was not 
possible that either of the two Spartans should be stripped of 
his dignity — but they did not oppose the Argive king having 
one vote like each of them." The Argives say, that they could 
not brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather than 
yield one jot to it, they preferred to be under the rule of the 
barbarians. So they told the envoys to be gone, before sunset, 
from their territory, or they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is told 
generally through Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows : — 

** Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was the child 
of Perseus the son of Danae, and of Andromeda the daughter 
of Cepheus.' Hereby it would seem that we come of your stock 
and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make war upon those 
from whom we spring ; nor can it be right for you to fight, on 
behalf of others, against us. Your place is to keep quiet and 
hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters proceed as I wish, and 
there is no people whom I shall have in higher esteem than you." 

And it caused her in critical times to * Miiller (Dorians, ii. p. 91, note >) 

incline always towards alliance with the has carefully collected the passages 

enemies of Sparta, as with the Mes- which prove that questions of peace and 

senians in their early wars (Pausan. iv. war were always decided by the ^kkAi|- 

10, 11; 15, § 1, 4); with Athens in b^. trla at Sparta. They are, besides the 

461 (Thucyd. i. 102), and again in b.c. present, Thucyd. i. 67, 72; v. 77; vi. 

420 (ib. ▼. 44-47); with the Corinthians 88; Xen. Hell. iii. ii. § 23 ; iv. vi. § 3 ; 

in B.C. 421 (ib. v. 27, 28. Note the v. ii. § 23; vi. iv. §2; Plut. Ages. c. 6. 

words 'ApytToi ikwiffaifrts rfjs TltKowov' ' Vide supra, ch. 61, note ', and com* 

r^ov irrfiff9ff9cu\ and with the Thebans pare vi. 54. 
in B.C. 369 (Diod. Sio. xv. 68). 
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This address, says the story, was highly valued by the Argives, 
who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to the Greeks 
nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, however, when the 
Greeks called upon them to give their aid, they made the claim 
wliich has been mentioned, because they knew well that the 
Lacedaemonians would never yield it, and so they would have a 
pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees remark- 
ably with what happened many years afterwards. Gallias, the 
son of Hipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone up to 
Susa, the city of Menmon,^ as ambassadors of the Athenians, 
upon a business quite distinct from this.* While they were there, 
it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambassadors to Susa,^^ 
to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, " if the friendship which 
they had formed with his father still continued, or if he looked 
upon them as his enemies ?" — ^to which King Artaxerxes replied, 
" Most certainly it continues ; and there is no city which I reckon 
more my friend than Argos." 

152. For my own part I cannot positively say whether Xerxes 
did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether Argive 
ambassadors at Susa did really put this question to Artaxerxes 
about the friendship between them and him; neither do I 
deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of the Argives 
themselves. This, however, I know — that if every nation were 
to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange with some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at their neighbours' faults, they would be truly glad 
to carry their own back again. So, after all, the conduct of 
the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than that of 
others. For myself, my duty is to report all that is said ; but I 
am not obliged to believe it all alike — a remark which may be 
understood to apply to my whole History. Some even go so far 
as to say that the Argives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of their ill success in the war with Lacedsemon, 

• Supra, ii. 106, and v. 53, 54. up to Susa after the Tiotories at Cyprus 

' Dahlmonn (Life of Herod, p. 30, (B.C. 449), and negotiated the su-called 

E. T.) is of opinion that this embassy " peace of Cimon." (See Mr. Qrote's 

was sent from Athens in the first year remarks. Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 452- 

of the Peloponnesian war, or at any 457.) 

rate, between that date and B.C. 425, the ^^ An Argive ambassador, not how- 
year of the death of Artaxerxes. Bahr ever accredited by his government, was 
(ad loc.) adopts his view. But there on his way to Susa in the year B.C. 4^30, 
seem to be no sufficient grounds for and was involved in the fate of Nicolails 
impugning the account given by Dio- and Aneristus (Thuc. ii. 67, and com- 
doruB (xii. 3, 4), that Gallias was sent pore supra, eh. 137;. 
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since they preferred anything to the smart of their actual 
saflerings. Thus miieh concerning the ArgivesJ 

15H. Other ambassAdoi"s, among whom was Syagrus from 
Lacedffimon* were sent by the allies into Sicily, with iiistrnctions 
to confer with Gelo, 

The auceetor of this Gelo, who first settled M Gela, was a 
B&tive of the isle of Telos, which lies off Trio pi urn,' Wljeii Gela 
was colonised by Aiitiphemus and the Lindians of lJhLwl<?s,^ be 
likewise took part in the eK|>edition, In course of time bis 
descendants became the high-priests of the gods^ wlio dwell 
below— an ofHtie which they held coutinually, from the time 
that Telines, one of Gelo's ancestors, obtained it in the way 
which I will now mention. Certain citizenB of Gela, woivited in a 
sedition^ had (bund a refuge at Maetoriiim, a town situated on the 
heights above Gela/ Telinea reinstated these m<?n, without any 
human help, solely by means of the sacred rites of these deities. 
From whom he received them, or how he himself acquired them, 
I cannot say ; but certain it is, that relying on their power he 
brought tlie exiles back. For this his reward was to be, tlie 
office of high-priest of those gods for himself and his seed for 
ever. It surprisei me especially that such a feat should have 



* TUe conmiei]^ of tbe pEeuilo Plu- 
tarcb on tbi» piussage (De lialigu, Herod, 
u. p* S(>i)ar« pArtkaliu'lir utt£uir. Hero- 
dcrttu had evidently fgrined, and pro- 
bttbljr on gt>od grouDdfi, an opudciD. 
d0ctd«;dly unfavoui'abie to tke Argivod 
(vide lufm, tuu 7^j. Thia o|iiijiou lie 
b caiilj tkfittid, partly uuwlUmg, to 
mftLa toa &p[iareiit. The o»jj tatiltA 
of which be ean fairlj be acmiaed iuv 
tuniditf and over-tendJemeflii lo wards a 
guilty tmtioEu 

' Teloei^ fitUl knovm by tt« old name, 
but nimre uomoiouly called Pistt-vjii, lit^ 
due liotith of th© THopkn [iromontory 
(jie*r Vaym 0*p, «uprii, i* 174j, at the 
dtKtiince of about twenty niile»< It k 
rery iticoi'rectly de^c^ribed by Strabo 
(i^ p. 71>ij, wbo however nioik^ita pijsi- 
tion wttb «iiMcient iweunwsy by phicinjf 
it b^tweaa CbjftloiJi [Kiirki) nad fiiayroa 
{^NiM^frij^, It belonged to the iilaud^ 
Oftlled tbti SpomdeA libld.j, not, as 
St«pheu mkfM I ad voc,), tu the Cjcladea. 

' Qela, bke mofft of the Siciliiiii towiia 
(Stepb' Byz» ad vi>c. *A#rpityarrtf), de- 
rived itA u^m^ fvouk the Htreaun on whose 
bank* ii Wiu built. Tbiit utreaoi (the 
modem itume tH Terra- Su^j^a) i§ aaiid to 
bave got ltd aamu from the white froaU 



which it created alotif iti b«nki (ibidi 
ad voc, Vi\ix]t the Sidliaa and OwmD 
^th representing the Latin i;^/u. The 
coloni«ation of Gela i« deelored by 
Tbucydidea to bare ttiken pkct' forty- 
five yeiu-A after that of Sytncuse, or 
about BvC. t»90, Aeeording to him 
the colony couatstad of Cretans ox well 
ai Rhodian^ (vi. 4 ; compaiv ArtemoD, 
Fr. 5)* Still the Khodinna preponde- 
rated ; and the aattleinent waa at firai 
CJilled Lindii fib. | compare PniiAun. Yiii* 
x!vi. $ 2; SihoL ad Find. 01. ii. 16 j 
AtheaiBU»» vii. p. 2y7^ f.; Steph. Byi5*ad 
roc. FfAa; Etyoi, Magn ad voc. eajid.)^ 
Some 4.uthors made DeinoiBeofle'^be* 
yotid a doubt the anceatfr of Gelo who 
ia bere ipoketi of Set Solmt. nA PindO 
— aettial founder of the aity (ate Etym, 

* The only other notice of HactoriQm 
is tliMt in Su-pheo, where we bad that 
it was mentiuuud by Pbiliatua of "H^tW' 
tnue, an i^yo-witueiia of the AtbetuAU 
defeat, B.c^ 4 1 b. Jta eiact dt« caimol 
be hSLeMl. Terra* Nuwn B«eiBB to Oi^Upy 
tlie pOttitloQ of Qela, tbiHi^h the ancient 
i^maina found there ure very tricing 
(Snttyth'B Sicilyi oh. ¥. pp. im^ 197), 
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been performed by Tfelines ; for I have always looked upon acts 
of this nature as beyond the abilities of common men, and only 
to be achieved by such as are of a bold and manly spirit ; whereas 
Tfelines is said by those who dwell about Sicily to liave been a 
soft-hearted and womanish person. He however obtained this 
office in the manner above described. 

154. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander the son of Pan- 
tares,*^ who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he had 
held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Oleander's brother, 
mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a descendant of 
the high-priest Telines, served with many others — of whom 
iEnesidemus, son of Pataicus,* was one — in the king's body- 
guard. Within a little time his merit caused him to be raised 
to the command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates laid 
siege to Oallipolis,^ and afterwards to Naxos,® to Zancle,' to 
Leontini,^ and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities of the 
barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished himself above all 
the combatants. Of the various cities above named, there was 
none but Syracuse which was not reduced to slavery. The 
Syracusans were saved from this fate, after they had suffered 
defeat on the river Elorus,^ by the Oorinthians and Oorcyraeans, 

^ Oleander was the first tyrant. Be- on the east coast, a little south of Tau- 
fore his time the government, as in romenium {Taormina), with which it 
other Doric states, had been an oli- was sometimes confounded (Plin. U. N. 
garchy (Arist. Pol. v. 10). Cleander iii. 8). Scylax (Peripl. p. 9), however, 
probably mounted the throne in B.C. 505 and other writers, distinguish the two. 
(Clinton's F. H. vol. iL App. 10; Her- Naxos seems to have occupied the small 
mann*8 Pol. Ant. § 85, note •;. promontory immediately north of tho 

• iEnesidemus was the father of river Alcantara^ which is the Acesines of 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum not long Thucydides (iv. 25) and the Asines of 
afterwards (infra, ch. 165; comp. Pind. Pliny (1. s. c). A broad stream of lava 
01. iii. 9, Dissen). He was descended has overapread the site since the destruc- 
from Telemachus, the destroyer of Pha- tion of the city (Smyth's Sicily, p. 130). 
laris, and belonged to the noble family • Supra, vi. 23. 

of the EmmenidflB (Schol. ad Pind. 01. * Leontini was founded from Naxos, 
iii. 38; comp. Schol. ad Pyth. vi. 4). six years after the arrival of the Chal- 

' Callipolis was a Naxian settlement, cideans in Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 4). It 
and lay at no great distance from Naxos lay some distance up the Terias, which 
(Seym. Ch. 1. 285 ; Strab. vi. p. 394). seems to be the river by which the 
Its exact site is not known, but cannot superfluous waters of Lake Biciere are 
have been far from Mascali. Already in carried to the sea (Scyl. Peripl. p. 9 ; 
the time of Strabo it had ceased to be a comp. Thucyd. vi. 50). The name re- 
city, mains in the modem Lentini^ which 
• Naxos, according to Thucydides however, since the earthquake of 1693, 
(vi. 3), the first of the Greek settlements has been moved from the ancient site, 
in Sicily, was founded about the year Ruins still cover the " cleft hill " (com- 
B.C. 735 (see Clinton). It was a colony pare the description of Polybius, vii. 6) 
from Chalcis in Euboea. Dionysius the on which the town originally stood, 
tjrrant razed it to the ground ; and the Remains of antiquity are here occa- 
very name had disappeared in the time sionally discovered (Smyth, p. 157). 
of Strabo, who seems to have been quite ^ The river Cldrus, or Heldrus, gave 
mistaken as to its site (vi. p. 385). It lay its name to the principal town of the 
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wlioniatie peace between thera iind Hippocrates, on condition of 
tUeir cetUng Camarioa ^ to him ; for that city anciently belonged 
to Syracuse, 

155* When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 
length as that of Cleander hU brother, perished near the city 
Hybla,* as Le was warring with the native Sicilians, then Gelo, 
pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of Hippocrates, 
Eucleidos and Cleander, defeated the citizens who were seeking 
to recover their freedom, and having so done^ set aside the chil* 
dren^ and hiraself took the kingly power. After this pie4*e of 
good fortune, Gelo UkeM^se became master of Symcuae, in the 
following man tier. The Syraciisan landholders,^ as they were 
called, had been driven from then- city by the common people 
assisted by thtvir own shives, the Cyllyriana,* and had fled to 
CasmenieJ Gelo brought them hack to Syracuse, and so got 
possession of the to%vn ; for the people surrendered themselves, 
and gave up their city on his approach, 

156, Being now master of Syracuse^ Gelo eared loss to govern 
Gela, which he therefore entrusted to his brother Hiero, while 
he strengthened the defences of his new city, which indeed was 
BOW all in all tohim. And Syracuse sprang up rapidly t4> power 



aouifa-caBtem corner of Sicily (Ap^pllod. 
Fr, 47 ;» to whicli led the Via Elui-iiiii of 
Thticjrdidett (vi, 70^ vii. 80), It ia now 
the kby^jo (Smyth J p, 178), Pindar 
ftUudea to tlie bfttil« hes« mentlooed 
^»iii* ii» 40), 

* CamimEktt waa founded ^m Syror 
cuw aboul tbe year b C. bdS (Otnton). 
It \Af OQ tli« Houtli cofl^t, betwtseci Q«]ik 
and Cap« PachyHiwi {Ptismro}t «t tb© 
moutli of the HippArii (oomp. Bay}. 
Peripl, p. 9i Virg, jEn. iii. ^99-701; 
Find. OL T.V2; Pim. H, KJii. 8J, Thi* 
ftppfsftfi to be tbo itream wbi<sli reoflhca 
the leti between *^^f{iciU' and s^'ant't 
C/tK-^. The nuueh atiil exiAta which 
PindftT and SeririuB (nd ^o. i mentbtt, 
but thefQ iLt0 ac&hcely any veatig^a of 
tbe ancieat town (Smyth, p» 195), which 
had {^on« to deoaj Jis early as Strmbo's 
time ' vi. p. 'M'li. 

The ereiii in the history of Gantunna 
to which Herodotus hero allude la r^ 
klid at greater length by Thucydides 
(tL S; Bee aUo Pluli^t, Fr. 17 ). 

* Thero were three citiet of thli nnme 
in giciiy (Steph. By em. The moat 
fkmouv* called abo Megam Hyblffia, 
aotttlii to have been knowD tn Herodottia 
m Mcg&m {^m the next chapter), The 



two other» were native Sicel town a in 
tbe interior. The Hybln here intended 
in prubabiy that wMch lay on the route 
from A^rigentiim to Synusuae (Itin. 
Aatooiu* p, li ), 

^ In Syracuee aa in Samoa (Tbucyd, 
Yiii. 21)/ the highest rank of citizena 
ieema to have b<pme tbia title (Miu-m. 
Par, 3B), property in Ijind being psj Impa 
confined to lliem. At Athena the iMtt- 
mod were a middle claea ^aupra, voL lii* 
p. 310). 

^ Other writers call theaa ■Invea Calli* 
GjriAnjij or Cillicyriana (Fbot, Suid, 
Ph^vor, ad voc* ; Plutarch, Prov* 1 ; 
Eiistiith. ad Hem. D, p, 29^, kc*]. Tbej 
were undoubtedly native Sicela; and 
their name muat have belonged to the 
Sicel liuiguage. It la cuatomary to cotn- 
pure them to the Peneatao in Theaiialy, 
and tbe Helota in Lacedjemon (Pbot, 
ad Toc. KtAAiK^fHai; Soidatj &g.j. On 
the constitution of Symcuieat thja time^ 
aee MiiUera Dortane (iL p. 61 , E. T/^ 

7 Oaamenn waa a colony of Syracuse. 
It waa founded about tbe yenr B.C. 644 
(Thncyd, n. 5; mo Clinton, F. H, voL 
i, p. 2ij0), There are no means of fi^ng 
its ftitot aince it is onuite4 by all the 
geographert. 
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GELO MAKES SYRACUSE HIS CAPITAL. 



Book VIL 



and became a flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camanna to 
the ground,® and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens ; he also brought thither more than half the 
citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights as the Camari- 
naeans. So likewise with the Megarians of Sicily* — ^after 
besieging their town and forcing them to surrender, he took the 
rich men, who, having made the war, looked now for nothing 
less than death at his hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, 
established them there as citizens ; while the common people, 
who, as they had not taken any share in the struggle, felt secure 
that no harm would be done to them, he carried likewise to 
Syracuse, where he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed 
abroad. He did the like also by the Euboeans of Sicily,*** 
making the same difference. His conduct towards both nations 
arose from his belief, that a " people " was a most unpleasant 
companion.^ In this way Gelo became a great king.^ 



® The first destruction of Camarina 
took place within 46 years of its foun- 
dation, B.O. 553 (Seym. Ch. 294-296 ; 
Scbol. ad Find. 01. v. 8). It had re- 
volted from Syracuse, and on being 
reduced was razed to the ground 
(Thucyd. vi. 5). On the cession of the 
site to the Geloans (supra, ch. 154), 
Hippocrates rebuilt the town (Thucyd. 
1. s. c. Philist. Ft. 17), which was a 
second time destroyed by Gelo, about 
B-C. 484. The date and circumstances 
of its later re-establishment are uncer- 
tain ^compare Thucyd. vi. 5, with Diod. 
Sic. xi. 76; and see the Scholiast on 
Find. 01. V. 16, Dissen). They fall, 
however, into the time of Findar, who 
speaks of Camarina as newly founded 
{ydoiKoy tZpav). 

" Megara Hyblsea was founded by 
Megarians from Thapsus, 245 years 
before the event here commemorated, 
probably about B.C. 728 (Thucyd. vi. 
4; see Clinton, vol. i. p. 166, vol. ii. 
p. 264). It lay on the east coast, a 
little to the north of Syracuse (Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 9 ; Thucyd. vL 94 ; Strab. vi. 
p. 385). The exact site seems to be the 
plain west of Agosta, which is covered 
with ruins (Smyth, p. 161 ; comp. Kie- 
pert, Blatt xxiv., where the mistake of 
Cramer and others is remedied). Megara 
partially recovered from the loss of its 
inhabitants at this period; but it had 
entirely disappeared in Strabo's time 
(1. s. c). 

'" Eubcsa seems never to have re- 
covered this blow. It was a colony firom 



Leontmi (Strab. vi. p. 394), and probably 
situated at no great distance from that 
city. Strabo, the only writer who men- 
tions it after Herodotus, speaks of it as 
completely destroyed. 

» Mr. Blakesley supposes (note 432, 
ad loc.) that the object of Gelo was " to 
get rid as much as possible of the Chal- 
cidean (or Ionic) element in the popu- 
lation, and to foster the Feloponnesian, 
derived from Corinth and Megara." But 
this object does not appear. Euboea, 
which was Chalcidean, is said to have 
been treated exactly as Megara, which 
was Peloponnesian. The object seems 
to have been simply the increasing the 
size and prosperity of the city by a 
ffvyolKiffis of well-to-do persons. 

s Aristotle relates (Folit. v. 2) that 
the democracy in Syracuse had prepared 
the way for Gelo's tyranny by its own 
misconduct, having plunged into anar- 
chy and disorder. Mr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 286, note *) vainly endea- 
vours to discredit this statement. He 
says there had not been time for the 
democracy to constitute itself, since the 
restoration, ** according to the narrative 
of Herodotus,** took place almost imme- 
diately after the expulsion. But the 
time between the two events cannot 
possibly be estimated from Herodotus. 
He says also that the superior force 
which Gelo brought with him suffi- 
ciently explains the submission of the 
Syracusans. But the ready submission 
of the greatest city in Sicily (Heoatasus, 
Fr. 45) may well be taken to indicate 



CflJJ*. 156-158. 



SPEECH OF THE GREEK ENYOTS. 
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157. WTieti the Greek envoys reaelied Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audieiicej they fipoke as tbllowfi — 

"We have l>eeii sent hither by the LacedflBmoiiittiis and 
1 Atheniang, mth their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
f^against the barlmrian. Doubtless thou hast heard of hiB invadoti, 
and art aware that a Pt^rsiaii is about to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont, and^ bringmfj with him out of ^Wa aU the forces of 
tlie East, to carry war into Greece,— professing indeed that he 
only seeks to attack Athens, but really bent on bringing all the 
Greeks into subjection* Do thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid 
those who would maintain the fi-eedom of Greece, and thyself 
Lassist to free her ; since the power which thou wieldest is great, 
Fand tliy portion in Greece, as lord of Sicilyj is no small one* 
For if all Greece join together in one, there will be a mighty 
hobt collected, and we shall be a match for our assail ants ; but 
if some turn traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a 
small part of the whole body remains sound, then there is reason 
to fear that all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a 
hope that the Persian, when he has conquered our countr)% will 
be content and not advance against thee. Itather take thy 
measures beforehand ; and consider that thou defcndest thyself 
when thou givest aid to us. WLsii counsels, be sure, for the most 
part have prosperous issues," 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with ve^ 
hemence— 

*' Greeks, ye have had the face to come her© with selfish 
words^ and exhort me to join in league with you against the 
bftrbarian. Yet when I erewhile asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarianSj what time the quarrel broke out l*etween 
me and Carthage ; ^ and when I earnestly besought you to 
revenge on the men of Egesta their murder of Dorieus, the son 
of Anaxandridaa, promising to assist you in setting free the 
trading-places, from which you receive great profits and ad- 
vantages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor yet 



diiA&tiAfactlofi witb their govermaent 
i«e« MuUer^'t Dgrious, vq], it. p. 164, 
E, T.^ 

' Mo ptirticukrs are known Af ibb 
wir, tl ma J* be conjectured that (ieJo 
hud Aotigbt A qufirrel with the Caitha- 
gltiiitia, wbhing l^) ex^tel tlicm fnun 
bicily* *nd hm/\ unuia the cWth of ]Jit- 
ri«ufl in battb with tbo EgestxeiuiH, 
a»$itt£ii hii * arthhje i.>ilhni, V. 4U), hia 
pretext. The trtuting |4m(m« mimtioued 



btslow miiy be the pomta upon the Sici- 
Uan coAJil, and the Ifleta oQ' it^ which the 
CarthngiDmni) had occupied &om verjf 
early timefl for commercuil purpoftea 
i; //ttropf at lycie**' r%$ wpht fobs %iittko^$f 
Thucyd. vi. 2). Gelo nppeur^ to hitve 
been Bucoeaitfu), and to hiivt ilj'iven the 
CArtbaginkufl from the blutuL Hi* 
RtAtement of the grimt bi;utiit# there- 
from oacrmog to the PelopouneuAiu la 
R ni&tufil exaggtratiiJiu 
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to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your part to hinder 
it, these countries might at this time have been entirely under 
the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have prospered 
and gone well with me, while the danger has shifted its ground 
and at present threatens yourselves, lo ! you call Gelo to mind. 
But though ye slighted me then, I will not imitate you now : 
I am ready to give you aid, and to furnish as my contribution 
two hundred triremes, twenty thousand men-at-arms, two 
thousand cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slingers, and 
light horsemen,* together with com for the whole Grecian army 
so long as the war shall last These services, however, I pro- 
mise on one condition — that ye appoint me chief captain and 
commander of the Grecian forces during the war with the barbae 
rian. Unless ye agree to this, I will neither send succours, nor 
come myself." 

159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to con- 
tain himself, and exclaimed — 

" Surely a groan would burst from Pelops' son, Agamemnon,* 
did he hear that her leadership was snatched from Sparta by 
Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of any 
such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief command ; 
but if thou art minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to 
serve under Lacedsemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under 
a leader? — then, prithee, withhold thy succours." 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his final 
offer: — "Spartan stranger," he said, "reproaches cast forth 
against a man are wont to provoke him to anger ; but the insults 
which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade me to 
outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely if you maintain 
so stoutly your right to the command, it is reasonable that 1 
should be still more stiff in maintaining mine, forasmuch as 1 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. Since, however, 
the claim which I have put forward is so displeasing to you, I 
will yield, and be content with less. Take, if it please you, the 

* I do not know why these numbers army (50,000 foot and 5000 horse), 

should be considered incredible, as they when he marched from Syracuse to 

are by Mr. Groto (vol. v. p. 290). He- fight the battle of Himera (xi. 21). 
rodotus at Thurii had good means of * These words in the original are 

accurately estimating the power of the nearly an hexameter line. They are an 

Sicilian Greeks; and they were the num- adaptation of the exclamation of Kestor 

hers given also by the native historian, (II. vii. 125;: — 

Timaeus (Fr. 87). Diodorus too, it is ^ ^, ^^. ,,i^,^ ^^^ i^Xara n,Am. 
to be observed, assigns Gelo a far lai^er 



Chap. 15d-162. ADDRESS OP THE ATHENIAN ENVOY. Ill 

command of the land-force, and I will be admiral of the fleet ; 
or assame, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and I will be 
leader upon the land. Unless you are satisfied with these terms, 
you must return home by yourselves, and lose this great 
alliance." Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
could answer, and thus addressed Gelo— 

" King of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee to ask 
for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, however, dost 
not promise to send us any army at all, if thou art not made 
leader of the Greeks ; and this command is what alone thou 
stickiest for. Now when thy request was to have tlie whole 
command, we were content to keep silence ; for well we knew 
that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer for us 
botL But since, after failing in thy claim to lead the whole 
armament, thou hast now put forward a request to have the 
command of the fleet, know that, even should the Spartan envoy 
consent to this, we will not consent. The command by sea, if 
the Laced£emonians do not wish for it, belongs to -us. While 
they like to keep this command, we shall raise no dispute ; but 
we will not yield our right to it in favour of any one else. 
Where would be the advantage of our having raised up a naval 
force greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should suffer Syracusans to take the command away 
from us ? — from us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient 
nation in Greece,* the only Greeks wlio have never changed 
their abode — the people who are said by the poet Homer to 
have sent to Troy the man best able of all the Greeks to array 
and marshal an army^ — so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat." 

102. Gelo replied — "Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, 
no lack of commanders ; but ye are likely to lack men to receive 
their orders. As ye are resolved to yield notliing and claim 
everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say, 
that the spring of her year is lost to her." ® The meaning of 

* The Athenians claimed to be av- (See on this point, Thucyd. i. 2 ; ii. 3G ; 

r6x^oyfs and yny^y^ls (Plat. Menex. p. Plat. Menex. 1. s. c. ; Eurip. ap. Piut. de 

2M, C. ; Isocrat. Pan. iv. p. 166; Dem. Exil. p. 6o4, E.; and supra, i. 50.) 

de F. L. p. 424). The claim, however, ' See II. ii. 552 :— 

did not exclusively belong to them, but Unvto^tv^- 

extended at least to the Arcadians and r^i oywu t»« o^mmk iwtx^tnot i(iyrr' oWip 

Cynurians (infra, viU. 73). Its real ««'Mi|<nu imrowf t« «•* ar^pa^ .<nri«f.T«. 

basis was simply that alluded to in the * A similar expression is said by Ari- 

next clause ; they had never left Attica, stotle (^Khet. L 7, iii. 10) to have been 
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this expression was the following : as the spring is manifestly 
the finest season of the year, so (he meant to say) were his 
troops the finest of the Greek army — Greece, therefore, de- 
prived of his alliance, would be like a year with the spring 
taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the barbarians, 
and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the Pelopon- 
nese, and there, though king of Sicily,' serve under the Lacedae- 
monians, left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, 
and betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by the 
Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the command of 
Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of Cos ; who was to go to 
Delphi, taking with him a large sum of money and a stock of 
friendly words : there he was to watch the war, and see what 
turn it would take : if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give 
Xerxes the, treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands 
which Gelo ruled — ^if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back, 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos ^° in a right good condition, and 
had of his own free will and without the approach of any danger, 
from pure love of justice, given up his power into the hands of 
the people at large, and departed to Sicily ; where he assisted 
in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zancle,^ or Messana, as 
it was afterwards called. Upon tlus occasion Gelo chose him to 
send into Greece, because he was acquainted with the proofs of 
honesty which he had given. And now he added to his former 



introduced into the funeral oration of was with that of Mityl^n^ ; but had this 

Pericles ; but it does not occur in the been so, Herodotus would scarcely have 

reportleftbyXhuc^dides of that speech, failed to notice it; nor would Scythas 

Did any other version exist of the \6yos then have died at an advanced age in 

4vird(ptos? Persia {iv Il4p<n}a'i). Besides, Cadmus 

• Tliia title is remarkable, but scarcely was clearly among the original settlers 

seems too strong when we consider the who dispossessed Scythas. Tlie identity 

extent of Gelo's power. of name is thcrefoi-e a mere coincidence. 

*o It has been suspected CPerizonius, * See above, vi. 23; and for the 

Valckenaer, Larcher) that Cadmus was change of name, cf. Thucyd. vi. 5, 

the son or ueptiew of that Scythas, king where we find that Auaxilaiis made the 

of Zancle, whom the Samiaus ousted, alteration. Auaxilaiis is said to have 

and who fled to the court of Darius belonged to the Mesaenian element in 

(supra, vi. 24). Scythas might, it is the population of Rhegium (Strab. vi. 

thought, have been pi*esented by Daiius p. 370). 
with the sovereignty of Cos, as Goes 
\ 
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Ijotiourable deeds an action which is not the least of his merits- 
With a vaat sum entruflted to him and completely in his power, 
so that be might have kept it for his own use if he had ljked> 
he did not toneh it ; bnt when tlie Greeks gained the sea-fight 
and Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought tlie wlioie 
treasnre back with him to Sicily. 

165. TheVf however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
thongh he knew that he must serve under the Lacedsemonians, 
would nevertheless have come to the aid of the Greeks,* had not 
it been for Terillus, the son of Crioippus, king of Himera ; ^ who, 
driven from his city by Thero, the son of ^nesideraus/ king of 
Agrigentum,* brought into Sicily at this very time* an army of 
three hundred thouisand men, Phoenicians, Libyana, Iberians^ 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,' under the 



^ Epborua mud that Oelo wu on the 
paint Qt de«pat«btog 200 ahipe, 10,000 
lbc»lp Bid 2000 llotM, to ihfi AMUbance 
ei tbft Greeka* when h« h«mrd txf the 
«Lppi\»Acli of th# Carthagimasia (Eraj^* 
111). 

^ For particulars of tliis pl^bc^i Bee 
■lK>Te« Ti. 24i note ** 

* Tb© d«»<M?Qt of Tbero frfltn TeU- 
hwL, the deposer of PkAlHria, haa 
I tireidj tneutioned i^npnv;, cfa* 154, 
I •). Pindar ir&.cm bim to Ther- 
br, Uw BOO of Polynicea i OL ii. 43; 

«C Herod. It. 147); and Diodoruj colls 

bim the nobleat of th« Sicili&a Greeka 

fi^ p.BS, ed, Bipont,). Theron m mid 

Mfr bavt] tnnrried a niece of OeWB, while 

"Oelo married bU daughter Damareia 

rSeboL ad Find. 01. ii, p. 18); the two 

Wtir« uudoubtedlj cloae wlliea, aad bud 

ELQMt Itkdy exeouttid theiir lohtttii^ in 

oQceri* 

* Agrigentum was founded fr<im Gel a, 
about B.C. ^82 ^Tlincyd, vi. 4; see Cliu- 
tgti, vol, ii. p. 'Vl'i), It la J oa the 

L cottAt, at some lit tit; diataDee froio 

■bor«, midway between Geln and 

Qiu (Scylax, FeripL p. 9; Ptio. H. 

.iii. d; Birth. tL p, 392). The de* 

tio^ ia Folybliut lix. 27), the 

nil Dame (^Oirijhmti), nnd the wi&^- 

fi^ent renuiiu of ttimplea and oth^fr 

undmgB I Smyth, pp, 206-213), «tiffi* 

ently mdtcate the pusitton of the ati- 

Sieat tiiWti, wbjch la eaid to have crm- 

Had at one time Dearly n million 

ahabitantfl iDtiig, Lfiert, Vit. Etupedtii^U 

ill B3 ; compare Diod. Sic, %)ji, HA), 

■ According to Epborue (1. e« c.) and 

jDiodoru^ (xi. 1), this attack waa con* 

^«ei1«d between Ibe GarthagijiiaDi aud 

VOL. IV. 



the Femlanej who pur{Kisely fell upon 
the opposite ends of Grt^ece at the antoe 
moment. X cannot aee that there Ib 
any improbability io auch a combina- 
tioD* as Dahlnuuiii argnea (Life of Herod, 
p. 137, K. T) ; but the fact that H^ro- 
d<itua waa ignorant of the prvtended 
alliance ia «^rtaiiily a grmre aii^itnent 
agniiifil itii reality. To account for the 
ooiDcidence in point of time of the two 
Attacke, no alliance is needed, aiDce the 
Carthaginians wonld gladly Utke advan- 
tage of a eeaaon wht*n the alatea of 
Oreece Proper were too niucb engaged 
with their own aflaira to Aead auocoura 
to their Sicilian bretbren. 

^ Tbis in the first inatimce of tha 
mixed mercenary armies of Carthage, by 
which her conqueato wore ordinaiily 
effected fPoljb. i. 17, 67, Ac), A« her 
OWD Pb<Etiician population waa small, 
it was her f>oIicy to ispnre it, aud to hire 
soldiers from the oouotriea to i^'bich ^he 
bad the readiest oeeesa. The native 
African racea alwaya fumisbed her witli 
the greatest number of troopa {-rh fi4* 
yitrroy ftifas ^p Ai^v^tf Pclyb. i* 157}; 
after them ahe drew h^r luppllea from 
the varioua maritime nations bordering 
upon the we^itern Mefliterranean. It is 
instructive to jind no mention of Celts 
iu thle place. If we cannot say with 
Niebuhr iRom* Hiat. ii. p. ■iu9, E. T.) 
that the Celts bad not yet reached the 
«eH — and the meutiivn of Narbonne by 
Hecatii?ua (Fr, 19) aa "a Celtic harbour 
and trading'placej*' disprovea thia asser- 
tion — yet still we ntay ne quite sure that 
hitherto they o(?ciipied no eonsiderable 
extent of coaat^— a view which Heca* 
taena, who asaigtiB Mancillei to JJguna 
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command of Hamilcar the son of Hanno, king ® of the Cartha- 
gmians. Terillus prevailed npon Hamilcar, partly as his sworn 
friend, but more through the zealous aid of Anaxilaiis the son 
of Cretines, king of Ehegium ; • who, by giving his o\m sons to 
Hamilcar as hostages, induced him to make the expedition. 
Anaxilaiis herein served his own fether-in-law ; for he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Tfirillus, by name Cydippe. So, as Gelo 
could not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum of 
money to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and There in 
Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very day 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis.^ Hamilcar, 
who was a Carthaginian on his father's side only, but on his 
mother's a Syracusau, and who had been raised by his merit to 
the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as I am 
informed, disappeared from sight; Gelo made the strictest 
search for him, but he could not be found anywhere, either dead 
or alive. 

167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter : — Hamilcar, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening, 
remained in the camp, sacrificing^ and seeking favourable 

(Fr. 22), decidedly confirma. The south nian Suflfes waa elected for life, 

of France, excepting a small comer near » Supra, vi. 23. 

the Pyreneea, waa now Liguria— a i Diodorua says the battle waa fought 

country which extended to the Amo ^n the same day with the final struggle 

(bcylax, Penpl. p. 4). Spain waa of ^t ThermopylaJ (xi. 24. His deacrip- 

comae, as al way a to the Greeka Polyb. tion of the fip:ht (xi. 21, 22) ia probably 

pasaiin;, Iberia. The only people here taken from Timajua, the native hiato- 

named, who cauae a difficulty, are the ^ian. According to this account the 

Hehayci Niebuhr conjectures them to victory waa gained chiefly through a 

be the Volscians, which is possible ety- stratagem of Gelo's, who, hearing that 

mologically, and a^eable to their posi- auccours were expected by Hamilcar 

tion m the hat of Herodotua; but it f^^ g^iinus, sent a bodv of his own 

must not be forgotten that Hecatcus troops to personate them. "Theae troops 

?F 20""^ ''^'''"* •^"''*^'* raised a tumult in the CartliaginiAii 

mu ^'/-i _xi. • . i. , , . camp, slew Hamilcar as he was aacri- 

The Cartha^niana formed their ficing.|and set fire to the fleet; while 

armiea of mix^rf mercenariea to prevent q^i^ ^.jth all hia forces aaUied from 

mutmiea (Polyb. 1. b7). The number Himera, and fell upon the army in 

on this occasion la probably exaggerated ; front. The only important diacrepancy 

but It IS given by Diodorus (xi. 20) as between this account and that heard by 

^®Jlj;f^yH«i-°^°*««- .. ^ ^ , our author, is that the death of Hamil- 

That 18, Suffes (^DDtT). The Greek car is pUced by Diodorus early in the 

writers always speak of the Suflfetea day. 

as ** kings " (ficuriKus). (See Arist. Pol. ' To Neptune, according to Diodorus 

ii. 8; Diod. Sic. xiv. 53; Polyb. vi. 51.) (1. s. c). The practice of burning the 

Heeren (Afr. Nat. i. p. 132, E. T.) has entire body of the victim, instead of 

shown satisfactorily that the CarUiagi- certain sacrificial parts, waa originally 
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omens, while he hurned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
Tictims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifiees, he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar's disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
nuontain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
ally at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyrseans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions were the 
following. With great readiness they promised to come and 
give their help to the Greeks; declaring that "the ruin of 
Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to 
see ; for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery ; so that they were bound to assist her to the very 
uttermost of their power." But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the succours 
to 'be sent, they were of quite a different mind ; and though 
they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them ; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Lacedaemonian coast, about Pylos ^ and Taenarum,* — like Gelo, 
watching to see what turn the war would take. For they 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persians would win a great battle, and then be 
masters of the whole of Greece. They therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these : " O King ! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 

common to the PhcBnicians with the is mention in Pausanias (iv. xxxvi. § 3). 

JewB (Porphyr. De Abstinent, iv. 15; See Leake's Morea, vol. i. pp. 416-425. 

Lev. vi. 23). In later times it was re- * Ts&narum was the ancient name of 

served for great occasions (Movers, Das the promontory now called Cape Mata- 

Opferwesen der Karthager, p. 7 1, &c. ). pan. It was a peninsula, joined to the 

' Pylos, celebrated in poetry as the mainland by a narrow isthmus, and had 

abode of Nestor (II. ii. 591-602), and on each side a good harbour (Scylaz, 

in history as the scene of the first im- Peripl. p. 37 ; Pausan. iii. xxv. § 4). Of 

portant defeat suffered by the Spartans the famous temple of Neptune, which 

(Thucyd. iv. 32-44)), was situated on the stood on its summit (supra, i. 24), the 

west coast of the Peloponnese, near the foundation is thought still to remain in 

lite of the modem Havarino. The only the modem Greek church of Aaomaio 

remains at present existing of the an- (Leake's Morea, vol. i. pp. 297, 298). 
dent town are the caves of which there 

I 2 
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small size, and could have furnished a greater number of ships 
than any Greek state except Athens,* yet we refused, since we 
would not %ht against thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoy- 
ance." The Corcyraeans hoped that a speech like this would 
gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks ; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time <»me. Reproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, "that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cape Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis — it was not fix)m any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight." In this way the Corcy- 
raeans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks.* 

169. The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers in the name of their state to Delphi, 
and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. "Fools!" replied the 
Pythoness, "do ye not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from Sparta 1 " 
When this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretans, 
they thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or Sicily,^ 



^ Thucydidea confirms the flourishing Sicani were Iberians driven from Spain 

condition of the Corcyrean navy at this (where they had dwelt upon the river 

date (i. 14). Corcyra continued to be Sicanus) by the attacks of the Ligurians. 

the second naval power in Greece down In these statements he was followed by 

to B.C. 435 (see Thucyd. i. 33: yavTiK6y Philistus (ap. Diod. v. 6), and ap- 

T€ KtKT-fifjLfda irX^v rod wop* l/iiy irKti- parently by Ephorus (Fr. 51 ). Niebuhr 

arov). At that time they were able to remarks (Hist, of Rome, i. p. 166, note 

man a fleet of 110 triremes (ib. 47). 508, E. T.) that, were it not for this 

• The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 1 36) weight of authority, " it would be diflS- 

asserts' that it was at one time the in- cult for the most cautious not to count 

tention of the confederated Qreeks to it clear that the name of the Sicauians 

punish the Corcyreans for their neu- is one and the same with that of the 

trality, but that Themistocles interposed Siculians, just as the same people were 

in their favour, and succeeded in pre- called both JEquani and jEquuU.'* Is it 

venting the expedition. not possible that the Sicani of Spain, 

^ Thucydides tells us how the Siceli whose city Sicani was mentioned by 

from Italy attacked the Sicani, who Hecatseus (Fr. 15), may have been only 

were the first inhabitants of Sicily, and locally, not ethnically, Iberians ? It is 

forcing them to the western parts of the worthy of notice that Hecatieus calls 

island, changed its name from Sicania the city ir^\is 'ifiripias, not 'ir6\is 

into Sicily (vi. 2). He adds that the *lfiiipwy. 
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as it is DOW called^ in search of Daedalus, and there perished by 
, B violent death.^ After a while the Cretausj warned by some 
or other, made a great expedition into Sicania, all except 
the Poliehniti^s ^ and the PnesianSj* and besieged Camicus^ 
(which in my time belonged to Agrigentum) by the space of 
live years. At last, however, failing in their efforts to take 
the plaee, and nnable to carry on the siege any longt^r from 
Uie pressure of hunger, they dejmrted and went their way. 
Voyaging homewards they had reached lapygio,^ when a furious 
storm arose and threw them upon the coast All their veswels 
were broken in pieces ; and so, as they saw no meanB of returning 
to Crete, they founded the town of Hyria,* where they took up 
their abode, changing their name from Cretans to Messapian 



* TbiH part of the mythic hlitory of 
HiBos IB giv<)D oiri«t fully hy Diodoima 
tiv. l^h It wiiA the subject of a trot^Ddy 
of SopbocleB, called Minoa* or the Car 

Ljnicii] of wbich a few tra^meutM rsmaiD. 
Tatisaulas (vn. iv, § 5) and the S<;bcilLa8t 
i Pmdmr (Nem. iv. 95) give the mmo 
Dfifml outJiti^ of evetita with Dlodorun, 
Eti differ from him m Aotue of tlie de- 
lik. All a^ree that Co«tiluB, with 
whom Dffidalus had t&ken refueoj caused 
linuA to be put to death while at the 

[The bftthH of the modem Sciacca^ 

he Thenuie Seiinuutins^ are ahoiA^ti oii 

^ihofe iu which Miuoe was siiff'ocated* 

But it appem, ^omirhat Diodoriu aaya 

{ir, 79 k, thftt thoM b&th» were uot at 

he ThaniiQ 8eli]iuxLtiQa3, but at Agri^ 

, iitunL— a. W.] 

* The town Policbtia ib meutioned, I 
V, only hy Stephen. lb seeuia to 

■T« tKsen in the near neighbourhood 
of Cjdom/Lt to whith it* territory waa 
i?ertam1f contignoua (Thucyd. ii. 85). 

' FriBia* or ProauB (Strab.), which 
U etill called Pratih (pAJililej*fl Cretei 
ToJ. 1, p» 290), is & place of more note 
tjum Fulichna. Tt waia situated towardi 
the eaitem e:ctremjty of Cretef at the 
difttaxiioe of aeTeii mi lei from the shore 
(Stmb< 2. p. 69ti), and in thu time of 
Scylai pomoifted a territory extdoillug 
from Mm ti& sea ( FeripL p. 4 2 )- It seemji to 
have beetJ the chief city of the Eit*i>cr©te« 
(true ('retAn* ), i^ho were not of Oreciaa 
hlood^ but a remnant of the pre-Hel- 
leuic j>opulation leoo Hom» Od. »** 
176; Strab. X. p. m.i ; Diod, Slfl* t. U). 
Ferhapi tb« PoUcbnitea were of the 
mmjs rv^i aa thoj ■^juLaod on Cydotua, 



which idao belonged to the old tnhabi- 
tanta (Strab, 1. c*; compare Horn. Od, 
L c.)» These cities of the primitive 
populatioDj, i^'hich had aucccsafolly de-^ 
fendt^d ihemBelvee agaiiuit the Dorian 
immJgniute, would of course not owti 
the eway of Minoi f nee Mliller*s Dorianiii 
toL i, pp. 38, '3d, K T;), , 

' Diodoruj aayj? in one place fir. 70) 
that Camicua occupietl the rock on 
which the citadel of Agrigentum waa 
afterwaitla built* but in auother he 
ehowfl that Camicue cxiated t^i^ether 
with AgrigOQtumj and was di^tiui^ from 
it (xxiii. p, 321). This m confirmed by 
the Schoiioat on Piudnr (Fyth. vi, 4), 
and to eome extent by Straho ( vi, p, 
394) and Stephen (ad voc. ' htep^ym^tt). 
It is probable that the oitj lay on the 
modei-n Fv/me deiie (hrrn^ i the ancient 
river Camicoj), not far from Skmii^ma 
(ece Mr. Bnnbury''B remark's in Smith's 
Geograpb, Diet, ad voc. CAWlcuft). 

^ lapygia coineidea gefitmlly with the 
Terra di Otranto of our maps, citcnding, 
however, eemewhat further round the 
Gulf of Tartmta (Scylax, PenpL p. IQ). 
Stonm were common upon thte coast 
(aupf^ ill. VM, and note ^ ^ loc.) 

* Hyria is probably the town known 
as Uria to the RomaiiA ( Ptin. H. N. iii, 
1 1 ; Liv. xlii, 4^), which lay on the 
road between Tarentum and Bnmdu- 
Binra f Strab. vi. p. 405, 40Sj. It is now 
Oria^ which is described as "a city 
riifciimtically aituated on three bills in 
the centre of the plains" (Swlnburae's 
Travels^ yoL i, p, 218)* Some coins of 
a Hyha remain, which have on one side 
the Minotaur f hut it U doubted whether 
thoy heloug to this city* 
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lapygians,* and at the same time "becoming inhabitants of the 
mainland instead of islanders. From Hyria they afterwards 
founded those other towns which the Tarentines at a much later 
period endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated 
signally.* Indeed so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never 
happened at any other time, so far as my knowledge extends : 
nor was it only the Tarentines who suffered; but the men of 
Bhegium too, who had been forced to go to the aid of the 
Tarentines by Micythus the son of Choerus, lost here three 
thousand of their citizens ; while the number of the Tarentines 
who fell was beyond all count This Micythus had been a 
household slave of Anaxilaiis, and was by him left in charge of 
Bhegium : ^ he is the same man who was afterwards forced to 
leave Bhegium, when he settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from 
which place he made his many offerings of statues to the shrine 
at Olympia.^ 

171. This account of the Bhegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return — the 
Frsesians say that men of various nations now flocked to Crete,^ 



* Under the general name of lapvgianB 
were commonly included three distinct 
tribes, the Messapians, the Peucetians, 
and the Daunians. The first-named 
are spoken of as the inhabitants of the 
lapygian peninsula, eastward of Taren- 
tum and Brundu8ium(Strab. vi. p. 401). 
They were generally derived from Crete, 
strange as it may appear (Strab. vi. p. 
405; Athen. xiL p. 522, F.; Plut. Thes. 
c. 16; Festus, ad toc. Salentini, &o.). 
Probably they came in reality, like the 
other inhabitants of southern Italy, from 
the Peloponnese, where there was a 
place called MessapesB (Theopomp. Fr. 
274). 

« Diodorus places this war in the year 
B.C. 473 (xi. 52). The Messapians 
appear to have been at that time very 
powerful, and to have aroused the 
jealousy of all their neighbours against 
them. They were attacked not only 
by the Tarentines and Rhegines, but by 
the Daunians and Peucetians (Strab. vi. 
p. 405). Their sway must have extended 
westward as feur as the neighbourhood 
of Siris, where they disputed with Ta- 
rentum the possession of her colony 
Heraclea (ib.). After the victory here 
recorded, one would have expected them 
to make further progress. The reverse, 
however, is the case. They decrease in 
strength while Tarentum increases ; and 



during the Peloponnesian war they seem 
to have been glad to avail themselves 
of the protection of Athens against that 
state (Thucyd. vii. 33). 

7 Anaxilaiis had probably transferred 
his abode to ZmcU (see Thucyd. vi. 4). 

* These details are remarkably con- 
firmed by Pausanias (v. xxvi. §§ 3, 4). 
He found at Olympia no fewer than 
seventeen .statues inscribed with the 
name of Micythus (or, as he writes it, 
Smicjrthus), the son of Choerus. The 
inscriptions of some gave Rhegium as 
the country of Micythus, while those of 
others gave Messen^, or Zancl^. Occa- 
sionally he was mentioned as living at 
Tegea. Besides the statues which Pau- 
sanias saw, there were others which had 
been carried off by Nero. 

The story in Diodorus (xi. 66) is in- 
compatible with the expression of Hero- 
dotus, that Micythus "was forced to 
leave {fitirta't) Rhegium." 

* Homer thus describes the inhabi- 
tants shortly after the Trojan war: — 

KpfiJTri TIC ^r eoTi, |A«<ry «vi civoin iroiTy, 
KoXtf KoX irUifKL, «re/Hpptrroc' iv 6' ay$putm^ 
iroAAol, aire(p^(ru>i, «rai iw^Koyra iroAijcc' 
iXkri V oKkttv ykmwa ^<^iy^t«i<i|- cm fiiv 

'Ayatoc, 
iy 5' Ercdxpnircc fMyoAwroact, iv H KvSiMtf, 

'^ Od. xU. 172-177. 
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which was stript of its inhabitants ; but none came in such numbers 
as the Grecians. Three generations after the death of Minos the 
Trojan war took place ; ^ and the Cretans were not the least dis- 
tinguished among the helpers of Menelaiis. But on this account, 
when they came back from Troy, famine and pestilence fell 
upon them, and destroyed both the men and the cattle. Crete 
was a second time stript of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
being left; who form, together with fresh settlers, the third 
" Cretan " people by whom the island has been inhabited. 
These were the events of which the Pythoness now reminded 
the men of Crete ; and thereby she prevented them from giving 
the Greeks aid, though they wished to have gone to their assist- 
ance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the Medes 
until they were forced to do so ; for they gave plain proof that 
the intrigues of the Aleuadas ^ were not at all to their liking. 
No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about to cross 
over into Europe than they despatched envoys to the Greeks 
who were met to consult together at the Isthmus, whither all the 
states which were well inclined to the Grecian cause had sent 
their delegates. These envoys on their arrival thus addressed 
their countrymen : — 

" Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
Olympus ; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well as 
the rest of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to take 
our share in this work ; but you must likewise send us a strong 
force : otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall make 
terms with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, exposed 
as we are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your 
defence alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to 
send us €dd, you cannot force us to resist the enemy ; for there 
is no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do our 
best to secure our own safety." 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of foot 
to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of Olympus. 
Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up the Euripus, 
and disembarking at Alus,^ on the coast of Acheea, left the ships 

» So Homer (Od, xix. 178-181; II. xiu. 329-539). 

xiii. 451, 452) and ApoUodonis (ill. i. ' Supra, oh. 6. Compare ch. 140, ad 

% 2, and iii. § l\ The word« which fol- fin. 

low have special reference to the exploits * I see no grounds for supposing, 

of Idomeneus and Meriones (Horn. II. with Bahr (ad loc.) and others, that 
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there, and marched by land into Thessaly. H^e they occupied 
the defile of Temp6; which leads from Lower Macedonia into 
Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, having the range of 
Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon the other. In this 
place the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp ; and here 
they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The commanders 
were, on the part of the LacedsBmonians, Evaenetus, the son of 
Carenus, who had been chosen out of the Polemarchs,* but did 
not belong to the blood royal ; and on the part of the Athe- 
nians, Themistocles, the son of Neocles. They did not however 
maintain their station for more than a few days ; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and 
counselled them to decamp from Temp6, telling them that if 
they remained in the pass they would be trodden under foot by 
the invading army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewise 
the multitude of their ships. So when the envoys thus coun- 
selled them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Mace- 
donian who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my opinion what chiefly wrought on them was the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,^ whereof they now heard, 



there were really two places of this Apophth. Lac.vol. ii. p. 221). 
name. The notion arose from the gram- ^ Vide aupra, eh. 128. The pass in- 
marians, who, finding the word made tended is probably that which crossed 
sometimes masculine, sometimes femi- the Olympic range by the town of Petra, 
nine, imagined two different cities (see whence it descended to Pythium at the 
Eustath. ad Horn. II. ii. 682). Strabo western base of the momitain. This 
clearly identifies the Alus of Homer pass was known to the Romans as 
with that of Herodotus (ix. p. 627 ; vide " Perrhsebis saltus " (Liv. xliv. 27), 
infra, ch. 197) by the mention of Atha- and was the only route which led from 
mas ; and the situation which he assigns Pieria, where the army of Xerxes now 
to it suits both the passages of Hero- was (supra, ch. 131), into Perrhtebia. 
dotus in which it is mentioned. It lay It runs from Katerina by Petra (which 
on the skirts of Othrys, not far from retains its ancient name) and Aio DM- 
the shore, thirteen miles from Pteleum, mitri to Dukiista (Doliche), whence the 
and seven from Itonus. Colonel Leake passage is easy by Elas^na (Oloosson) 
found in this situation the remains of to Lykosiomo (Gonnus) (see Leake's 
a Hellenic town (Northern Greece, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 327-343 ; 
vol. iv. p. 336). The spot is now called and compare Liv. xliv. 32, 35, xlv. 41 ; 
Kefdlosi. Diod. Sic. xiv. 83). Mr. Grote suggests 

* The Spartan Polemarchs are men- that the Greeks should have defended 
tioned both by Thucydides and Xeno- both passes (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 91). 
phon. They were the highest officers But the heights about Petra, where 
in the army next to the king (Thuoyd. alone a stand could have been made 
iv. 66 ; Xen. Hell. vi. iv. § 15). Each with a fair prospect of success, were in 
commanded a division ( fjL6pa=: tio7pa\ of the hands of the Macedonians, Persian 
which in the time of Xenophon tnere tributaries; and, the low ground on the 
were six (Rep. Lac. xi. § 4). They had west once gained, Thessaly may be en- 
also magisterial powers in the syssitia tered by a number of routes, 
and elsewhere (Plut. Lye. c. 12 ; 
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which led from Upper Macedonia * into Thegsaly through the 
territory of the Perrlia^bi, and by the town of Gonnus,'— the pass 
by which &oon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their ships and 
aailed away to the lathmua 

174. Such were the cmrnmstances of the expedition into 
Thessaly ; they took place when the king was at Abydos, pre- 
paring to pass from Asia into Europe, The Thessjilians, when 
their allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but warmly es- 
poused the aide of the Modes ; and after wards^ in the course of 
the war^ they were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 
together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the wiir, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermopylae ; since it was narrower than the 
Theesalian defile^ and at the same time nearer to them. Of the 
pathway, by which the Greeks w^ho fell at Thermopyhu were 
intereepteil, they had no knowledge, untiK on their arrival at 
ThermopylfB, it was discovered to them by the Trachiniang. 
This pass tlien it was determined that they should guard, in 
order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating into Greec© 
tlirough it ; and at the same time it was resolved tluit the fleet 
should proceed to ArtcmistuiUj in the region of llistiaiotis ; ' for, 
us those places are near to one another, it would be easy for the 
fleet and army to hold commnuication* The two places may be 
thus described 

17d, Artemisium is where tie sea of Thrace " contracts into a 
narrow channel, runuing between tlie isle of Sciathus ^ and the 
mainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed you 
come to the line of coast called Artemisium ;^ wliich is a portion 

* Bj ** Upper Maccdoiiia ^* Herodottii 



ftppiwn» to nienn Itie itpp«r portion of 
Pieriii, irb«re it approacbea the Perrliffi' 
hlMM froDtiiar, Tbia fuUowH from ch. 
]3t. Otherwiaa wn might have bfton 
l«d to imjigine th&t Xerxat sooeuded the 
YlU«r of the Hndiacmoti, Aud entered 
IN»Tai«bi& hy the puaa of VoluatajiO^ or 

^ Tb0 Qcirtberti tnust of Edbosa wai 
enlltid Evtundtk, from the- town His- 
tiaft, whkh afterwKrdt b«<auao Oreus 

* Tbe nortbem portion of th» EigeAn, 
ftzfctttidiag ttotn MfigiietU to the Thra^ 
dan Ch^rvooeAe, and botinded on the 



south hf the islimdA of Sci&thui^ Ha- 
louuesn^, Pepat^hu«, Lenin ob, and 
ImbniB, IB here oJled "the Thracian 
Sea/' Btrabo uwem tbe expresijon iiearlj 
iij tbe aame Aenfte (i. p. 41), But tbe 
Bp^Ki^f wAtJtwF of 8ophocle» fCEd. T, 
1U7) is the Euxme. 

* SdatbuB retains iia uxam whoUj 
unaltered (Leake, toI. ilL p, IHj, It 
li the iidADd ImtDediately off Cap4» Si, 
Georiie (Cape Sepiaa), 

> The temple of Artcmi*, from which 
the line of coast receive*! its twme, 
af ipeAiv to bave been eitnated, aa temples 
ic often were^ at the estrome point of 
the lalaDd, the promootoij now ci4Ued 
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of Eubciea, and contains a temple of ArteTnis (Diana) . As for 
tbe entrance into (irreece by Trachisp^ it is, at its narrowest 
point, about fifty feet wide» This however is not the place 
where the passage is nao^t contracted; for it hs still narrower a 
Kttle above and a little beiow Thermopylos. At Alpeni,* which is 
lower down than that place, it is only wide enough for a single 
I carriage ; and up above, at the river Phoenix, near the tow*n 
r called Anthck, it is the same, , West of Thennopyla * rises a 
lofty and precipitcjus hill, impossible to climb, which runs np 
into the chain of fEta j while to the east the road is shut in by 
the sea and by nrnn^liea** In this place are the warm springs^ 
which the natives call " The Cauldrons;"* and above them 
Btands an altar sacred to Hercules.^ A wall had once been 
carried across the opening ; ® and in this there had of old times 



Cap« AffumL The celebntj of thii 
temple cauEed the poete to represent &11 
ih« seoB find gbones of theee porta us 
linder the protectiaii of the ^odde&A 
fSoph. Traclj. H;I8 ; Amll. Rhod, L 571, 
itc). Wfljs there reftllj aoy city Arte- 
mifiiuin f (Plin. H. N, tv. V2 i Steph* 
Byz. ttd voc.). 

' TfAchi* wM one of the chief citiea 
of the Atallanj (liifr% chs. l»S, 1119 ; 
Scylaij Peripl* p. 54). It afterwards 
becfljne Hdraclea, on being colonised by 
the Lnoediemouians (Thucyd. iii. 92 ; 
Ifiompare Strab. ix, p. 621), and under 
[ thifl iwnin wu known t0 a place of great 
[ itreDgth and importimce (Thucyd. La. c, 
^«ad V* 51 i Polyb* x. alii. % 4 ; Liv, 
xitJtvi, ^2-^4). There i& aome doubt 
whether the two tt^wns occupied cjcactfy 
tb* same flite. Col, hmko'a theory 
veema probuble, that the original city 
of Her«ok& was identical with Trb4^hiB 
(see Thucyd, ^Tflj^iiro*' t^i' w6aiv i k. 
feaivi7f)j and ira0 BituAt>ed at tfte foot 
of the rocks betAveeo the Aaopua (or 
JTwoTia^rrici ) and theMelas {Afavra Neria), 
but thftt the citaidel, which was on the 
h0i§hU above, wojs a distiuct plaoe. This 
o«iae afterwards t^i be the nnly part of 
the toi^'n inhabited, and ao Heraolea was 
add to be aiit Rtodea from the ancient 
Trachii (Strab. h a. c). The only fi*ot 
which at all mihtatea agmnst thu view 
i» the mention by Bcyki {h a. c.) of 
both citiea^ 

The piLBs by Trachifl» which waa '* not 
more thiin fifty feet wide/' must have 
lain between the watla of the city and 
the mnrihea of thi§ port of the plain 
(nee Livy, I. a. c. ; *' Ager HeraclieeDsia 
paluBter onmjs/' *^ A sinu MaUoco 



aditum baud facile m [Heraolea] habc^ 
baf'V Some catacomba are all that 
remain of the ancient settlement on the 
pUin ; but ruius of a Eellenic fortreaa 
atilJ occupy the helgbt above (L^ake^ 
vol. iii. pp, 26-30). 
^ Infra, eh. 21S, 

* Herod t>tna aupposes the general 
beaiing of the coiifit nb thiii point to 
hiLve been north &[jd aouih^ as it ia 
genetTilly on this side of Greeooi where^a 
in reality the coaat mxiB fh>m west to 
eu»t. This is a itrange mistalce for one 
who had visited the spot. The inouu- 
tain -range ii in fact so>tt\ and the «ea 
n<.>rth of the poaa (see the plan, infi^ p. 

^ This IS the only mention which 
Herodotus makea of tne noaiDihefi, which 
niuat at all times have formed ao im- 
portant a feature of the ptiaa (vide infra, 
ch. iOl, note^) 

' So Pausaniaa (rv. ixxv, § 6)< The 
apiingB at Tbermopylis are hot (about 
lUO^ Fahrenheit) and aalt* Ther« are 
two of them, which seem ancieutly to 
have been derated respectively to male 
and female buthera (Pauaan*)- They 
are enobsed within reoeptacles of mar 
aonryj about two feet in depth, from 
which in cool weather a strong vapoiir 
risea. The name ** Cauldron '^ la thne 
very expressive (see Leake, vol. iii, pp* 
34-38). 

' The whole district was regarded aa 
ennobled by the aufferingB of Hercules, 
and aa sacred to him (see cb, 198, aod 
of, Sophocl. Trachin. paaaimj. Henoe 
the name of ^ Heracleia, which the 
Sp£U-taun gave to Trachis^ 

• Vide infra, cha. *iOtt, 223, 2^5, For 
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beea a pataway. These works were made by the Phoeiana, 
through fcar of tlie Tbej^vlians, at the time when the latter 
came from Tlieaprotia to establish ihcmselveB iu the land of 
^iioh's, which they Btill occupy*^ Ab the Thessaliaiis stmre to 
leduee I'hoeb, the Phoeians raised the wall to protect them- 
»elve% and likewitie turned the hot .spriri;^s upon the j)as8, that 
«J th** ground might be broken up by watereourses, Uising thua 
all po^ble means to hinder the Theesaliana from invading their 
cotintTy, The old wall hod been bnilt iu very remote times; 
and the jp^ater part of it had gone to decay tliraugh age- Now 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the Barbarian. At this point there k 
a village very nigh the road, Alp^ni by name, from wliich the 
Greeks reckoned on getting corn for their troops, 

177, Those places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their pTirpose. Weighing weU all that was likely to hap[>en, 
and considering that in this region the tiarbarians could make 
mo use cif their vast nnmbers» nor of their cavalry, they resolved 
to await her© the invader of Greece. And when news reac4ied 
them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up 
from the Isthmtis, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermopylae, 
others by sea to Artemisium. 

178, The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations ; ^° and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for them^dves and for their coimtrVj coniiulted the god, 
and received for answer a coDimand to *' pmy to the winds ; for 

. Ihd winds would do Greece good service/' ^ So when thi» 
answer was given them, forthwith the Delphians j&ent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, 
cheer ir»g them thereby amid the fears wluch they entertained 
witli respect to the Barlmrian, earned their everlasting gratitude* 
Tim done» they raised an altar to the winds at Thyia ^ (where 



ft fill] eoiuideriittoD of the Torioui locoli- 
> tiM i*ft th« DOtea on ch#. 19S-200. 

* 71m naferatiiM in to the orifi^iMl im* 
m^;imlii>ii of thrTbnwnlinnn (Illjiruut* I) 
inti* the cowcitry &fterwftrd« caned by 
ili^ir bmitej, when ihej drove oul tut 
^^OKittftfu, uid othar Molic irihm (com* 
Tlmcjrd. t 12; VeU- I'iit. i S; 
Si«. iv. ^1, &c,}. Thii was tup- 
to hava taken plftoe UXif ^0*19 
* the Troj«.ii w*r» 
^ Th«nnoptyls and Artemiiium. 
' CUinent Alexnndrmut (Btrom* v)« 
p, 753) |M-ofettteB U» report the osact 



word9 of tbo oracle, but they do noi 
stem to he tbuee whiab Herodotut htd 
hetid, AoGordiag to him the words 

WBTft— 

'0 ^a4«1, idff^mtrt^ AWpAvr. mu A^or irrm*, 

SicuJltr sdrice wat given to tht> Athe« 
niiiift (intt% ch. 1B9), The mijafortuoe 
af MardoiuDA (»i]pr% ^U ^^l bad «b^wii 
wbst ffood service the wiodt might do. 

* Ilie tite of rhji% whieh no other 
author mentioofl, it unkuawo. Thyia 
herAelf mt, sooordiug to otheii, a 
daught^ of CattaUuit, She was tha 
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Thyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom the region takes 
its name, has a precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices. 
And even to the present day the Delphians sacrifice to the 
winds, because cjf this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma ; and 
ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across direct 
for Sciathus, at which place there were upon the look-out three 
vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of Troezen,^ another 
of Egina, and the third from Athens. These vessels no sooner 
saw from a distance the barbarians approaching than they all 
hurriedly took to flight. 

180. Tlie barbarians at once pursued, and the Troezenian ship, 
which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into their hands. Here- 
upon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at-arms, and 
drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they sacrificed him ; * 
for they thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
that he was at once so beautiful, and likewise the first captive 
they had made. The man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo ; and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fete in some measure.* 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Asonides, gave 
the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, Pythes, 
the son of Ischenous, distinguishing himself beyond all the 
others who fought on that day. After the ship was taken this 
man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting till he fell 
quite covered with wounds. The Persians who served as men- 
at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but still 
breathed, and being very anxious to save his life, since he had 
behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cotton. Then, when they were re- 
turned to their own station, they displayed their prisoner 
admiringly to the whole host, and behaved towards him with 



eponymus of the Thyiades (Pausan. x. ing of names are found, supra, vi. 50, 

vi § 2). and inft*a, ix. 91. The Romans were 

' Supra, ch. 99. systematically superstitious upon the 

* The custom of sacrificing their first point (see Cic. de Div. i. 46 : " In 

prisoner is ascribed by Procopius to the lustrandft colonic ab eo qui earn de- 

ThulitsB or Scandinavians (Bell. Ooth. duceret, et cum imperator exercitum, 

ii. 15). The Germans made their first censor populum lustraret, bonis nomi- 

captive contend with a champion of their nibus qui hostias ducerent eligebantur ; 

own race, and took the result as an quod idem in delectu consules observant, 

omen of success or failure (Tacit. Germ, ut primus miles fiat bono nomine :" and 

10). compare Plin. H. N. xxviiL 2 ; Tacit. 

^ Instances of attention to the moan- Hist. iv. 53). 



Chap. 178 183. 
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much kindness ; bat all the rest of the ship s crew wtsre treated 
merely as slaves. 

18li, Thus did the Persiatia guoceed in talung two of the 
vea&eb. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the barkj but 
not of tlie men* For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than tliey leapt outj and made their way through 
Thessaly back to Athens, 

When the Greeks stationed at Artemisinm learnt wliat had 
happened by fire-signals* from Seiathus, so terrified were they, 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemishim, and leaving 
scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Enbcra, they re- 
moved to Clialcisj intending to guard the Euripus, 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
Imrbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rw;!^ betweeji Seiathus 
and Mtignesiat which is called " The Ant/' ^ and there set up a 
stone pillar which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
After this, their course being now clear, the barbarians set sail 
with all their ships from Therms, eleven days from the time that 
the kiu^ quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly in 
their course, had been made kno\vn to them by Pammon of 
Seyros** A day*s voyage without a stop brought them to Sepias 
in Magnesia,* and to the strip of coast which lies between the 
town of CasthaUEea and tlie promontory of Hepias.^*' 



* The emplojm«at oT fire-signalfl 
ftiuoEig tho Greeks was "very commoQ. 
^£(u:h^lua rcipresflata it «ft known to 
theniL &t the time of the Trojui wu" 
(Agftm. 29.:i2, 272-307). Soptiodcs did 
the B&tue Id Uitt Naupliiu rFr. V. ed. 
Vdpy), a«cnUmg the invention to P^- 
m*a«ft Kt tbat period. The praeticd warn 
^U^KOlf very luua! in hiatorie&l tbdm 
(Thucyd. 11. 54, iii. 22, m ; Polyb. viiT, 
3CM, § 1, JC. jdil § 7, &c.). Details of 
the «cienee may be found in j£iieaii 
TactieuD and Polybiua. 

^ Thin ieeiJiB to be the rock known to 
the Qre«k luiilofv ma Lfflarif wlucli lies 
exactly midwAy bf^twecn the coufft of 
MA^eaia and the aouth-westeru pro» 
moutory of the island. The preeflution 
tftken exhibits the £kill and fcsretUoni^ht 
of the Phn^nician navigaUirs, who h>id 
the chief direetion of the Beet, in & 
|)iTounil>ie light, 

* Sojirroi^ sldl called Skym, lay off the 
cast oomMt of Eubo^ at the dlaiance 



of shout 23 mitoB (l&t, 3B^ hb% long. 
2i° :iO'), It had, like moot of the 
Ejgiran LilaadR, a capital city of the Jianie 
iuun« (Horn. IL t. 664), which wan 
strongly situated on a rocky heights and 
of i^hieh oouifiderdble tmoei are still to 
be found in the neighbourhood of St. 
George {me L«ako, iii. pp. IDS, L09). 

' The distance h culeuluted to be 
z^bout £»00 fltadei of 1U:I milea. This 
would conaiderably exceed the avera^ 
day'a voyage of a merchant veiMel m 
Herodotun'fi time fsupro, iv, 85, note ))^ 
but it waa quite within the powern of ft 
trireme. (See Smith's Diet, of Antiq. 
p. 7^~% B^ where the z%ts of a trireiae 
la compared to that of "an ordiujiry 
Eteamlioat/') 

^ Gftpe Sapi&B (for &irn| in Herodotus 
is not ** shore," but '* promontory** — 
** a land,** in Niebuhr's worsts, '^ wbloh 
j uta out to a eoualderuble distance Into 
the ieai, and has only one side nrl joining 
the mainlAud") ia undoubtedly the mo- 
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184. As far as this point then, and on land, as far as Ther- 
mopylae, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chance ; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient comple- 
ment of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came Avith 
the king from Asia — the contingents of the nations severally — 
amoimting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred men,^ 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides native 
soldiers, thirty fighting men, wlio were either Persians, Modes, 
or Sacans ; ' which gives an addition of 36,210. To these two 
numbers I shall further add the crews of the penteconters ; 
which may be reckoned, one witti another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before^) three 
thousand ; and the men on board them accordingly would be 

^0,000. This was the sea force brought by the king from 
Asia ; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldiers was 1,700,000 ;* that of the horsemen 80,000 ; ^ 
to which must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. The 
whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forces added 
•together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force brought 
from Asia, without including the camp followers, or taking any 
account of the provision-ships and the men whom they had on 
board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only speak 
from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace,* furnished to the fleet one him- 
dred and twenty ships ; the crews of which would amount to 

dem promontory of St, George. Strubo always to have been 200 (vide infra, viii. 

described it as terminating the Ther- 17) ; and we have here an evidence that 

male gulf, and as looking towards the Herodotus knew of no difference in this 

north {yu. p. 480). There was a town respect between the Greek vessels and 

of the same name, according to this the Persian. The proportion between 

author (ix. p. 632), which was after- the sailors and A/^t^nte, or men-at-arms, 

wards swallowed up in Demetrias. It is not unlike that which obtains in our 

probably lay west of the cape, where it own navy, 

would have^been somewhat sheltered. ' Vide supra, ch. 96. These troops 

Casthaiisea or Castanea, from which the were regarded as the best (see viii. 113). 

chestnut-tiee (still abundant in these • Supra, ch. 97. It appears from 

parts) derived its Latin name (Etym. that passage that in these 3000 vessels 

Mag. ad voc), lay on the eastern coast are included, besides penteconters, va- 

(Pomp. Mel. ii. 3) of Magnesia, almost at rious other craft of a much smaller size, 

the foot of Pelion (Strab. ix. p. 641, K^firi * Supra, ch. 60. 

{nrh r^ IIt^X^^ K€ifx4yri). Col. Leake * See ch. 87. 

identifies it with some ruins near Ta- ^ Thasos is the only one of these 

mukhiiri (vol. iv. p. 383). which has a name ; but there are many 

1 The crew of a Greek trireme seems small islandB, just o£f the ooaat. 
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24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furtiijihed by tbo 
TlimeiauH^ the PiBonians, tbe Eordiaus/ tlie Bottia3aus, by the 
Chalcideau tribeSj by the Brygiaus, the Pierians, the Macedo 
QianjSf tiie Perrhaebians, the Eniaiiians, the Dolopiana, the Mag- 
nesiaiiSj the Achaeaii3j and by all the dwellers upon the Thra- 
cian sea-board ; and the forces of these nationB amounted, I 
believe, to three hundred thougatid men. These numbers, added 
to tlity^e of the force which caise out of Asia» make the sum of 
the fighting nieu 2,641,610. 

186* Sueh then being the number of the figliting men, it ia 
my belief that the attendants who followed the eamp, together 
with the crews of the corn-barks^ and of the other craft accom- 
pany ing the army, made up an amount rather alx»ve than below 
that of the fighting men. However I* will not reckon them as 
either fewer or more, but take them at an equal number. We 
have therefore to add to the sum already reaelied an exactly 
equal amount. This will give 5,283,220 m the whole number 
of men brought by Xerxes, the eon of Darius, as far as Sepias 
and ThermopylBB.* 

187. Such then was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 
As for the number of the women who ground the corn, of the- 
concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it ; nor can the baggage-horses and other aumpter-bea^ti?, nor 
the Indiim hounds which followed the array, be ealtnilated, by 
reasou of their multitude. Hence I am not at all mu-priBed that 
the water of the rivers was found too scant for the array in 



^ The Eordmn«[, Vfho are the orAf 
pAaple hero iutne<d tluit hav6 not been 
mentioned b^forCf are the tknc'wnt in- 
luUiiUQti of the difitrict known aftsr* 
iwrda aft Eor^o, which was celebmted 
in T^*"*^" times (iee Lir. xxxL ^@, 40, 
xlii. 53 j Poljb. wViii, vi. § 3), Thia 
Imct, which Inf between PeUa and 
LTnceatis fStr&b. vH. p, 468)^ &tid &1ao 
between PellA and Etima^a (Lir, L s^ c.^, 
mtuvt have oorrea ponded with tbe upper 
iridlej of tbe LydiM, the eouutry now 
known oa S*irujhwi (Leakei iii p. 31(1). 
The Macedonians, however, bad exp^Ued 
tbe £ordian« (who were a FiBOuUn tribe^ 
Flio, iv. 10) from their aneient libodee 
{Thucyd. ii. W) ; imd they bnd aougbt a 
t^fiige elaewberep but in what ejinct 
locaUtj ii uncertain. Tbnc^dides tmym 
** ueer Phjeca */' but of PhVAea nothing 
ia known except that it waa in Mygdonia 
(Ptol iii. 13; conipartj StepL. liyz. ml 
VOO, "Enpleuiu), probably upon thts 



bortJera of Chalcidice. When we heir 
of tbe AmyrianA having been anaientlj 
Kordi (Snid. Fr. 7), we le<im that ttie 
primitive settle tnenta of this r»ce^ tu of 
^ mauj othen, were scattered and 
■eparate. Amyrua was near Lak^ Ekcr^ 
beia in Theaaaly. 

* It can scan»I J be doubted that ^li 
amount la confilderahly bejond the 
truth. It would hivve been tbe object 
of the several oj^cers of XerxeB to ex- 
aggemte the numbers under tbeir com- 
mand, for their own credit in having 
broujrht so manj men into the ield ; 
and Xerxes hiuuelf might have been 
content to have such eiaggemtions 
inadjA, both as adding to bis glorj and 
as Itndiiig to alnrni tbe Oree£. After 
th« failuri of the expedition it wa<t 
eqiudlf an obje«it with tbe itreelcR to 
roagnifj ite grestnefui, duce thej tbu« 
incriiJiaed the merit of their t^wn niiuceM, 
^tlll^ portions of the detiiils of the asti- 
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some instances ; rather it is a marvel to me how the provisions 
did not fail, when the numbers were so great. For I find on 



mate seem to be altogether trustworthy ; 
and it is possible to point out the chief 
places where exaggeration has crept in. 



The estimate of Herodotus will 
best exhibited in a tabular form : — 



be 





QaaU^ of troops. 


Nomber. 


Gix>und of the Estimate. 


/ 


Infantry .... 


1,700,000 






Cavalry .... 


80,000 


Common report — number proba- 
bly counted at Doriscus. 




Arabs and Libyans 


20,000 


Rough gnesB. 


Forces from Asia . < 


Crews of the Ulremes 


S41,400 


Calculated from the known num- 
ber of the triremes (1207). 




Armed force on board 


30,210 


Ditto. 




them. 








Crews of the amaller 


240,000 






veaaels. 




number of such vessels (3000X 
and the presumed average crew 
(80). 




Landaxmy . . . 


300,000 


Rou(^ guess, based on the number 
of troops tliey might be 6up- 
posed capable of ftimlshlng. 


Forces from Europe . 








Crews of tilremes . 


24,000 


Cfliculated from the number of 
triremes, which was likely to 
be known. 



Total of the mlUtary force . . 2,641.610 

AttendanU 2,641,610 estimated at an equal number. 



Grand Total . . . 5,283,220 

Of these numbers the following appear 
beyond suspicion. The crews of the 
triremes, Asiatic and European, 241,400 
and 24,000 — the armed force on board 
the former, 36,210 — and the Asiatic 
cavalry (a low estimate), 80,000. The 
following are open to question from the 
evident want of sufficient data, and 
from other causes. 1. The crews of the 
penteconters and smaller vessels, which 
are guessed at 3000 in number, with a 
supposed average crew of 80, giving a 
total of 240.000 men. The average of 
80 seems very unduly large ; since it is 
difficult to suppose that even the crew 
of a penteconter much exceeded that 
number, and the smaller vessels must 
have carried very many less. Perhaps 
40 or 50 would be a fairer average. And 
the number of three thousand might 
safely be reduced to oney for the trireme 
had now become the ordinary ship of 
war. These reductions would strike off 
200,000 men. 2. The Arabs and Libyans 
seem overrated at 20,000. If the entire 
cavalry, to which so many of the chief 
nations contributed (chs. 84-86), waa no 
more than 80,000, the camels and cha- 
riots are not likely to have reached 
10,000. It must be doubted too whe- 
ther the Arabian camel-riders, who 
were stationed in the rear (ch. 87), did 



not really belong to the baggage-train, 
in which case Herodotus would have 
counted them twice. 3. The land force 
which joined the expedition on its march 
through Europe fell probably fisir short 
of 300,000. That number would seem 
to be a high estimate for the greatest 
military force which the countries 
named could anyhow furnish. The 
levies hastily raised on the line of march 
of the Persian army are not likely to 
have reached one-third of the amount. 
Further, it is worth notice what a great 
disproportion there is between the 
triremes furnished (120), which could 
have been easily counted^ and the land 
force, which could only be guessed. 
4. The Asiatic infantry was no doubt 
purposely exaggerated by its com- 
manders, who would order their men, 
when they entered the enclosure (supra, 
ch. 60), not to stand close together. 
The amount of this exaggeration it is 
almost impossible to estimate, but it can 
scarcely have amounted to so much as 
one-half. 

If the naval and military force be 
reduced in accordance with the above 
suggestions, it will still consist of about 
a million and a half of combatants : 
viz. — 



Chap. 187, 188. 



FIBST STORM. 
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calculation that if each man consumed no more than a choenix 
of com a-day, there must have been used daily by the army 
110,340 medimni,* and this without counting what was eaten by 
the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the hounds. 
Among all this multitude of men there was not one who, for 
beauty and stature, deserved more than Xerxes himself to wield 
so vast a power. 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Casth^aea and Cape Sepias. The ships of 
the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 



AstaUc inCuitiy. ab. . . 1,000,000 
Asiatic ORvaliy. ab. . . 80,U00 
lybtaoB In chartota, Ac . 10,000 
European land iorce, ab. . 100,000 
Crewg of AaiaUc triremes 241 ,400 
Armed force on ditto . 36.210 
Crews of smaller vessels, ab. 40.000 
Crews of Emxipean triremes 24.000 

1.531,610 



» 1,190.000 land force. 



1- 



341.610 sea force. 



With respect to the non-comhatantB, 
Mr. Grote's remark (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 48) ia moat aound, that Hero- 
dotoa haa applied a Greek standard to a 
case where such application is wholly 
unwarranted. The crews of the vessels 
would decidedly have had no attendants 
— and the "great mass of the army" 
would likewise have been without them. 
" A few grandees might be richly pro- 
vided ;" vet even their attendants would 
mostly have carried arms, and been 
counted among the infantry. It was 
therefore scarcely necessary for Hero- 
dotus to have made any addition at all 
to his estimate, on the score of at- 
tendants; and if he made any, it should 
have been very trifling. 

The estimates furnished by other 
writers have little importance, the only 
original statements being those of JBs- 
chylus and Ctesias. The former, as we 
have seen (supra, ch. 100, note *), cor- 
roborates Herodotus as to the exact 
number of Persian triremes, with the 
exception that he applies the number 
to the fleet at Salamis. Reasons have 
already been given (supra, loc. cit.) for 
preferrine, on this head, the statement 
of Herodotus. The latter gives the 
number of ibe fleet at 1000, t^t of the 
land force at 800,000, exclusive of cha- 
riots (Persic. Exc. § 23). But Cteeias is 
an utterly worthless authority, as this 
part of his History (§§ 25. 26) most 
plainly shows. I>iodorus(xi.3;hashow- 
VOL. IV. 



ever followed him, as has JElian, except 
that he has made a further deduction of 
100,000 for the sake of greater proba- 
bility (V. H. xiii. 3). i^Bchylus does 
not give the amount of the land force ; 
but nis expressions agree rather with 
the vast numbers of Herodotus, than 
with the more moderate total of Ctesias 
(Pers. 56-64, 122-144, 724, 735-738). 
The popular belief of the time was that 
Xerxes brought a land force of 3,000,000 
to Thermopylae (see the inscription, 
infra, ch. 228). 

* This is a miscalculation. The actual 
amount, according to the number at 
which Herodotus reckons the host, would 
be 110,067A medimni. The medimnTis 
contained about 12 gallons English. 

With respect to the mode in which 
the immense host was actually sup- 
plied, we must bear in mind, 1. that 
Asiatics are acctistomed to live upon a 
very scanty diet. 2. that commissariat 
preparations on the largest scale had 
been made for several years ^vii. 20). 
Magazines of stores had been laid up on 
the line of march (ch. 25), and the 
natives had been stimulated to prepare 
supplies of food of all kinds (ch. 119). 
3. that a vast number of transports 
laden with com {ffiraytryiL irXoia) ac- 
companied the host idong shore (ch. 
186, 191 J. And 4. that, notwithstand- 
ing all these precautions, the expedition 
did suffer from want (.£schyl. Pers. 
797-799). 

K 
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swung at anchor ftirther off. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea, 
and a 'violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind which the people in those parts call^ Hel- 
lespontiaa Such of them as perceived the wind rising, and 
were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by 
dragging their ships up on the beach, and in this way saved 
both themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm, caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them near 
the place called Ipni, or " The Ovens,"*® at the foot of Pelion ; 
others on the strand itself; others again about Cape Sepias; 
while a portion were dashed to pieces near the cities of Meli- 
boea ^ and Casthanaea. There was no resisting the tempest 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas ^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which bad reached 
them, commanding them to " seek help from their son-in-law." 
For Boreas, according to the tradition of the Greeks, took to 
wife a woman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the daughter of Ere- 
chtheus.^ So the Athenians, as the tale goes, considering that 
this marriage made Boreas their son-in-law, and perceiving, 
while they lay with their ships at Chalcis of Euboea,* that the 
wiud was rising, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Orithyia, entreating 
them to come to their aid and to destroy the ships of the bar- 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Athos. Whether 
it was owing to this that Boreas* fell with violence on the bar- 

^ Colonel Leake (ii. p. 383) places ^ The name Bora is still retained in 

Ipni at Zagord, directly under Pelium, the Adriatic for the N. £. wind. — 

which agrees weU enough with this [G. W. j 

passage, and with the notice in Strabo > This fable is found with few varia- 

(ix. p. 641, 'Tiryovvra r6wov Tpoxi'v r&v tions in Plato (Phaedr. p. 229 b.), in the 

T€pl n^Xiov). The name, which means fragments of Acusilaus (Fr. 23), in 

" The Ovens," was not very uncommon ApoUodorus (m. xv. §§1, 2), and in 

(see Steph. Byz. ad voce, "lirvos et Pausanias (i. xix. § 6). Plato laugh- 

*litvovs), iogly suggests a rational explanation. 

^ Meliboda was one of the chief cities ^ Supra, ch. 182. 
of these parts (Hom. II. ii. 717 ; Scyl. * It is evident that the points of the 

Peripl. p. 60; Liv. xUv. 13; Plin. H.N. compass were not fixed in the time of 

iv. 9 ; Apoll. Rhod. i. 592). It was Herodotus with the precision which had 

situated at the foot of Ossa (Liv. 1. c), been attained when Pliny wrote (H. N. 

in a shallow bay to which it gave name xviii. 34). Herodotus calls the same 

(Strabo, ix. p. 642). Colonel Leake wind indiiferently Boreas and Apeliotes 

places it, on good grounds, at a place (north-east and east, according to Pliny *s 

called Kastri near Dhematd (N. G. vol. explanation). If the wind really blew 

iv. p. 414); Kiepert, wrongly, puts it from the Hellespont, its direction would 

on the flanks of Pelion (Blatt xvi.). Jxave been north-east by east. 
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barians at their anchorage I cannot say; but the Athenians 
declare that they had received aid from Boreas before, and that 
it was he who now caused all these disasters. They therefore, 
on their return home, built a temple to this god on tiie banks of 
the Ilissus.^ 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm at 
the lowest, say that four hundred of their ships were destroyed, 
that a countless multitude of men were slain, and a vast treasure 
engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of Cretines, a Magnesian, who 
farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels 
a source of great gain to him ; many were the gold and silver 
drinking-cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, which he 
gathered ; while treasure-boxes too which had belonged to the 
Persians, and golden articles of all kinds and beyond count, came 
into his possession. Ameinocles grew to be a man of great 
wecdth in this way; but in other respects things did not go over 
well with him : he too, like other men, had Ms own grief — ^the 
calamity of losing his oflspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other mer- 
chant ships which perished, it was beyond count Indeed, such 
was the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, fearing lest 
in their shattered condition the Thessalians should venture on 
an attack, raised a lofty barricade around their station out of the 
wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted three days. 
At length the Magians, by offering victims to the Winds, and 
charming them with the help of conjurers, while at the same 
time they sacrificed to Thetis and tiie Nereids, succeeded in 
laymg the storm four days after it first began ; or perhaps it 
ceased of itself. The reason of their offering sacrifice to Thetis 
was this : they were told by the lonians that here was the place 
whence Peleus carried her off, and that the whole promontory 
was sacred to her and to her sister Nereids.^ So the storm lulled 
upon the fourth day. 

* The myth said that Orithyia had opposite the modem church of St. 
been carried off from the banks of the Peter the Blartyr (^Petros Stavromenos ; 
IliasuB.* The temple appears to have see Leake's Athens, pp. 279, 280). 
been built on the supposed site of the ^ It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
ravishment, where in Plato's time an known tale of the seizure of Thetis by 
altar only existed (Phsedr. ut supra), Peleus. The tale is given briefly by 
the temple having probably gone to Apollodorus (in. xiiL § 4), more at 
decay. When Pausanias wrote, there length by Ovid rMetamorph. xi.). Ac- 



seems to have been neither temple nor cording to the Scholiast upon Apollo- 
altar. The exact site of the building nius Khodius (i. 582), Thetis, among 
can almost be fixed from Plato and her other transformations, became a 
Strabo (ix. pp. 576, 581). It was on the cuttle-fish (o^pr/o^, and thence the pro- 
right bank of the Ilissus, probably about montory derived its name. 
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132 THANKSGIVING TO NEPTUNE ** THE SAVIOUR." Book VII. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their countrymen 
with all that had befallen the Persian fleet These no sooner 
heard what had happened .than straightway they returned thanks 
to Neptune the Saviour, and poured lil^tions in his honour ; 
after which they hastened back with all speed to Artemisium, 
expecting to find a very few ships left to oppose them, and 
arriving there for the second time, took up their station on that 
strip of coast : nor from that day to the present have they ceased 
to address Neptune by the name then given him, of " Saviour." 

193. The l^rbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grew 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainland. Having then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia,^ they sailed straight into the bay that runs 
up to PagassB.' There is a place in this bay, belonging to Mag- 
nesia, where Hercules is said to have be^ put ashore to fetch 
water by Jason ^ and his companions ; who then deserted him 
and went on their way to .^a in Colchis, on board the ship 
Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circumstance 
that they intended, after watering their vessel at this place, to 
quit the shore and lauuch forth into the deep, it received the 
name of Aphetee.^ Here then it was that the fleet of Xerxes 
came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the rest, 

' Mr. Grote supposes this to be " the remains of the town a little to the west 

louth-eastem comer of Magnesia" (Hist, of Volo (N. Greece^ iv. pp. 368, 370). 

of Greece, vol. v. p. 112 note). I think > Tfts many forms which the myth 

it was the Bouth-trestem, The fleet pro- took may be seen in Apollodorus (i. ix. 

ceeded from Sepias along shore to this § 10). According to that which pre- 

" point of Magnesia," and doubling it, dominated, Hercules was left in Mysia 

sailed straight into the Pagasean Gulf, (ApoU. Rhod. i. 1276-1283). Phere- 

within which (^iv r^ kSXx^) was Aphetss. cydes however maintained the version of 

Ptolemy distrngtiishes Cape Magnesia Herodotus (Fr. 67), adding that Her- 

from Cape Sepias, exactly in the same cules was left behind, because the Ai^o 

way as Herodotus (Geogr. iii 13, p. 92). declared she could not bear his weight. 

Pliny calls the Magnesian promontor^ ^ The same derivation of the name 

Cape .^lanteum (H. N. iv. 9). Aphet89 from kAltveu, ** to loose ship," 

* This is undoubtedlv the modem is given by Apollonius Rhodius (i. 591), 

Gulf of Volo. It is well described by and by Stephen (ad voc). The pla<>9 

Scylax (Peripl. p. 60). Pagasse itself appears to have been rather a harbour 

lay in the innermost recess of the bay, than a town, though Stephen calls it 

about two miles from lolcus, and ten ir6Kis r^r Mayyri<rias. Its exact site is 

from Phene (Strab. ix. p. 632). It uncertain, but it seems from Herodotus 

belonged to Thessaly, which had only to have been '* either the harbour of 

two small strips of sea-board, one here, Trikeri, or that between the island of 

and one at the mouth of Uie'Peneua PaUtd Trikeri and the main" (see 

(Scylax, ut supra; compare Strab. 1. c. Leake, iv. p. 397). Strabo's assertion, 

and Plin. H. N. iv. 8, 9). that it was near Pagasss, must be taken 

Colonel Leake found considerable in a wide sense (ix. p. 632). 
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happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it> 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sanddces, the son of Thamasius, governor of Cyme,^ 
in iEolis. He was of the number of the royal judges/ and had 
been crucified by Darius some timp before, on the charge of 
taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while he yet 
hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that the good deeds of 
Sandoces towards the king's house were more numerous than his 
eril deeds ; ^ and so, confessing that he had acted with more haste 
than wisdom, he ordered him to be taken down and set at large. 
Thus Sand6ces escaped destruction* at the hands of Darius, and 
was alive at this time ; but he was not fated to come off so 
cheaply from his second peril ; for as soon as the Greeks saw 
the diips making towards them, they guessed their mistake, and 
putting to sea, took them without difficulty. 

195. Ariddlis, tyrant of Alabanda in Caria,® was on board one 
of the ships, and was made prisoner ; as also was the Paphian 
general, Penthylus, • the son of Demonoiis, who was on board 
another. This person had brought with him twelve ships from 
Paphos,' and, after losing eleven in the storm off Sepias, was 
taken in the remaining one as he sailed towards Artemisium. 
The Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as much as they 
wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent them away in 
chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

196. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception of 
the fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by Sandoces, came safe 
to Aphetae. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land army, had pro- 
ceeded through Thessaly and AchsBa, and three days earlier, 
had entered the territory of the MaUans. In Thessaly, he 
matched his own horses against the Thessalian, which he heard 



* Supra, L 149. the earliest Phoenioian ■ettlements in 

* Supra, iii. 31 ; and see Appendix to Cyprus. It was said by some to have 
Book iii. Essay iii. p. 464. been founded by an ancient king Aerias ; 

* The Persian law, according to Hero- others ascribed it to Cinyras (Tacit. An. 
dotus, required such a review (L 137). iii. 62, Hist. ii. 3; Apollod. iii. ziv. 

* Alabcuida is assigned to Phrygia in § 3). Paphos lay upon the west coast, 
the next book (oh. 136); but it was The ancient city was at the distance of 
usually regarded as a Carian town about a mile from the sea (Strab. xiv. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 944 ; Plln. H. K. v. xxix ; pp. 972, 973); but a more modem town, 
Steph. Bys. ad voc.). The description ascribed to Agapenor (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
of Strabo, and the coins found on the Pausan. vni. v. § 2), grew up at some 
spot, suffice to identify the extensive little distance upon the shore. This 
ruins at Arab ffmar with the ancient latter, which is still known as Bafa, 
Alabanda (Fellows's Lyda, pp. 54-58). seems to be the Pftphos of Herodotus. 

7 Paphos seems to have been one of 
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TEMPLE OP LAPHYSTIAN JUPITER. 



Book VII. 



were the best in Greece ; ® but the Greek coursers were left far 
behind in the race. All the rivers in this region had wat^r 
enough to supply his army, except only the Onochonus ; • but 
in Achsea, the largest of the streams, the Apidanus, barely held 
out. 

197. On his arrival at Alus ^ in AchsBa, his guides, wishing 
to inform him of everything, told him the t£de known to the 
dwellers in those parts concerning the temple of the Laphystian 
Jupiter ^ — how that Athamas the son of .^lus took counsel with 
Ino and plotted the death of Phrixus ; ^ and how that afterwards 
the Achseans, warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his poste- 
rity, forbidding the eldest of the race ever to enter into the 
court-house (which they call the people's house), and keeping 
watch themselves to see the law obeyed. If one comes within 
the doors, he] can never go out again except to be sacrificed. 
Further, they told him, how that many persons, when on the 



' The exceUency of tlie Thessalian 
horses was proverbial. Hence Theo- 
critus speaking of Helen says, — 

HuCpq /MyoAf ar* oy^jpo^c ffoo^AOf apofopiff 
*H icamf mnroptortrof, ^ Spfian eccnroX^ 
Iwiroj.-KldylL xvUI. 29. 30.) 

Hence too, in the oracle which was 
given to the Megarians, we hear — 

Tatrit iihf ireUnif t^ TleXajtryuchv *Apyof e^ictrov, 
*I«nrot 0pijiJtKtait Aojccdotfioi'uu 2c yvvauccf.— 
(SchoL Theocrlt. xlv. 48.) 

Compare Sophocl. Electr. 703 ; Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 284 a. ; and vide supra, v. 
63, note ». 

• Supra, ch. 129. 

» Supra, ch. 173. 

' The most famous temple of Jupiter 
Laphystius was in Boeotia, between 
Coronsea and Orchomenus (Pausan. ix. 
xxxiv. § 4). There is said to have been 
another in Bithynia (Schol. ad Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 652) ; and it has been imagmed 
that Herodotus here speaks of a third 
at Alus (Larcher ad voc. Laphystius. 
Table G^graph.). But this last suppo- 
sition is unnecessary. Herodotus in- 
tends to say that the tale which Xerxes 
heard at Alus caused him afterwards, on 
hia passage through Bceotia, to spare the 
shrine and grove of Laphystian Jupiter 
there. As Alus was, according to tra- 
dition, foimded by Athamas (Strab. ix. 
p. 627), we may understand how the 
inhabitants came to tell Xerxes the 
story. 

A good deal of obscurity attaches to 



the word " Laphystian." Properly it 
signifies " gluttonous," a meaning which 
is compatible with the myth (see the 
next note). Some, however, have re- 
garded it in this connexion as a mere 
local appellative (Larcher, ad loc), since 
the mountain whereon the temple stood 
(the modem mountain of Oranitzaf 
Leake, ii. p. 140) was called Laphy- 
stium. But the mountain probably took 
its name from the temple. 

' The tale went, that Ino, wishing to 
destroy the children of Athamas by his 
first wife Nephel^ produced a dearth 
by having the seed-corn secretly parched 
before it was sown, and when Athamas 
consulted the oracle on the subject, per- 
suaded the messengers to bring back 
word, that Phrixus must be sacrificed 
to Jupiter. Athamas was imposed upon, 
and prepared to offer his son ; but 
Nephel^ snatched Phrixus from the 
altar, and placed him upon a ram with 
a golden fleece which she had obtained 
from Mercury, and the ram carried him 
through the air to Colchis, where it was 
offered by Phrixus to Jupiter. The 
fleece he gave to .£etes the Colchian 
king (cf. Apollod. i. ix. § 1 ; Pausan. i. 
xxiv. § 2, IX. xxxiv. § 4 ; Plat. Min. 
315, C; Apoll. Rhod. ii. 653). 

If this tale is indicative of the tact 
that in early times the Orchomenian 
Minyse offered himian sacrifices to Jove, 
we may understand why their Jove was 
called " Laphystian " (see Miiller's 
Eumen. § 55). 
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-|»oint of being skm, are sehed with mieh fear that they flee 
^away and take refuge m stJime other cauotry ; and that theae, if 
they corae back long afterwards, and are found to be the persons 
who entered the court-house, are led fortli covered mth chapiets, 
and in a grand procesBiou, and are sacrificed* This forfeit is 
paid by the descendants of Cytissorus the son of Plirixus/ becausot 
when the AchBeaua, in obedience to an oracle, made Athamas 
the son of ^Eohis their sin-oflfering, and were about to slay him, 
Cytisaoms came from iEa in Colchis and rescued Athamas ; by 
which deed he brought the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity* Xerxes, therefore, having heard this story, when he 
reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded his 
army to do the like* He also paid the same respect to the 
hotme and precinct of the descendants of Athamas, 

198, Such were the doings of Xerxes in Thessaly and ia 
Acha^a> From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily •^ 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land^ in one part 
broad, but in another verj' narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, imjiossible to climb, enclosing all Mails 
within them, and called the Trachinian clifls.^ The first city 
upon tlie bay, as yon come from Achgea, is Anticynij' near which 
the river Spereheius, flowing down from the country of the 
EnianianB,^ empties itself into the sea« About twenty furlongs 



* FhriKUflt in the common triidliLotij 
ru Eud to tmve Imd four latus^ Argtia, 
[ftUhi, PhrotitiA,{i£id CytisaoruEi (ApolTod. 

' 1. *, c. ; ApoUon. Rbod, ii. 1156). Pau* 
i«niaii, who givei bim a iod^ Pr@iib«ii 
(uc. xxxiv. § 5), must Imye foUowed n 
different storj« On. the offering of 

[biimaii ueriBoee hy the Qreeki, bm 

t^Waahfliuuth'a HeUemxch. Altorthuma. 

l*ToL ^. p. M9, e£ aeqq. Compare the 
artide skcBTiicnjii in Smith'a Dict^ of 
Antiq. p. 99D, A. 

* The tide* m the Mediterranean 
seldom rioe more than a few feet, in 
feonue plaoeinot above 12 or 13 iodies. 
The flalnen of the ooaat round the 

1 Kalkct QvM vould rtnder the rise aod 

> fyH mom pevoeptible there thaa ^ls&- 
whir«. 

' CompATO with thii the doteriptiom 
In Leake (N. G. toL ii, ch, lu), by 
which it nppeara that, bowerer groat the 

> ehangee whiob time haa made^ the timftai 
^ fihaz^star of the eoene remaiiu usalterad* 
I The plain at th« lietd of the bn jt ▼axy'* 



inff ^«atlf in its breadth, the range of 
bills Burrounding it on all ffidea, th« 
cVi^ iind precipices "^hich in mJUty 
pkcee abut upon the dat country, are 
now, aa formerlyi the moet oonsp* 
ououfi featuree of the loc^ty (compare 
Clarke'a TraTela in Oreece, ?oL L oh, 
Tiii p, 250-252). 

^ Antic jr% mtiai have lain towmrda 
the north of the Malioa plaini, mear the 
modem town of ZHuni (lAmia). No 
ruinB haTe aa yet b««n diacovared to fix 
the Biact aite, which the great alteim^ 
tiona that have taken place in the courae 
of the Bpercheiu» {Ild(ddha) reodcr very 
difficult of detormmation. 

The Malian muit be disUiiffuIahed 
from the Pboeian Anticyra, whicn latter 
lay on the Gulf of Corinth, and waa a 
mooh more Important place, Cnriouvly 
enough, both ctUea W9X9 Ikmoua for 
their hellebore (see Stnb« iXi p, ^09 | 
Steph. Bp. ad voc. ; and c>omp«re I%«o- 
phravt. Eiat, Plant. i%. U), 

^ Ylde eupra, ch, 132, note K 
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RIVERS NEAR THERMOPYLiE. 



Book VII. 



from this stream there is a second river, called theDyras,* which 
is said to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning. Again, at the distance of twenty furlongs, there is a 
stream called the Melas, near which, within about five furlongs, 
stands the city of Trachis.^ 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.^ South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia ; 
and the river Asopus^ issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix,^ 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asdpus. Here is the narrowest place of all ; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 
single carriage. From the river Phoenix to Thermopylae is a 
distance of fifteen furlongs; and in this space is situate the 
village called Anthela,* which the river A^opus passes ere it 



> Colonel Leake has satisfootorily 
identified this stream as well as the 
Melas (N. G. vol. U. pp. 25, 26). The 
latter, which was little more than half 
a mile from Trachis (cf. Liv. zxxvi. 22), 
can only be the streamlet (amniculus) 
now called the Mdvra Neria or Black 
Kiver, which is a translation of the an- 
cient name. The Dyras must therefore 
be the Gurgo, which alone intervenes 
between the Mdvra N4ria and the Sper- 
cheius. At present, these two streams 
join in the middle of the plain, and 
together fall into the Spercheius. 

^ Supra, ch. 175, note '. Strabo (ix. 
p. 621) throws no light on the geo- 
graphy of this region. It is clear that 
he had no personal knowledge of it, and 
simply followed Herodotus. 

3 This is certainly an incorrect read- 
ing. Twenty-two thousand plethra are 
above 420 miles, whereas the plain is 
even now, at the utmost, seven miles 
across! It is impossible, I think, to 
understand the passage as Colonel Leake 
explains it — that *'tiie whole surface of 
the plain contained 22,000 plethra" 
(Northern Qreece, ii. p. 11). Herodotus 
never gives areas, and sudi a rendering 
drops altogether the important particle 
ydp. We must suppose an alteration of 
the numbers — possibly ic 8^ (22,000) for 
lt^ (22). 

' The As6pu8 is clearly the Karvu- 
naria. It is recognised by its position 



south of the ruins of Heracleia (Tra- 
chis), and by the ** magnificent chasm " 
through which it issues upon the Tra- 
chinian plain from the mountains of 
(Eta (Gell, p. 239 ; Leake, u. p. 11). It 
likewise still flows through the plain, 
nearly at the foot of the hills which 
bound the plain to the south. At 
present it fails into the Sperchlus in- 
stead of reaching the sea ; but this fact 
does not throw any doubt upon the 
identification, since it is the necessary 
consequence of the gradual growth of 
the alluvium, by which the mouth of 
the Sperchius has been carried to some 
distance beyond the straits. 

* Colonel Leake identifies the Fhosnix 
(Red River) with a small strtraju of hot 
mineral water, having a deposit of a red 
coloiu:, which flows from two sources 
near the base of the mountain-range, 
and empties itself into the Sperchlus, 
rather more than half a mile below the 
point where that stream receives the 
Asdpus. Here is still one of the nar- 
rowest portions of the pass; and the 
distance to the principal hot springs is 
almost exactly 15 stadea (Leake, ii. 
p. 32). 

' Anthdla was mentioned above (cli. 
176). It IB also noticed by Stephen. 
Probably it was situated on the slightly 
elevated tract which lies at the foot of 
the great precipices, between the red 
springs or Phoenix, and the main sources 
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reaches the sea. The space about Anthela is of some width, 
and contains a temple of Amphictyonian Ceres, as well as the 
seats of the Amphictyonic deputies,^ and a temple of Amphictyon 
himsel£^ 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of Malis 
called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks occupied the 
straits.® These straits the Greeks, in general call ThermopyleB 
(the Hot Gates) ; but the natives, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, call them PylaB (the Gates). Here then the 
two armies took their stand ; the one master of all the region 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extending south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent 



(Leake, pp. 35, 36). No remains are to 
be found either of Anthdla itself or 
of the other buildings mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

* Amphictyonies were religious leagues 
of states possessing a conmion sanctuary 
{iLfi<f>iKr6ov€Sf originally • ifi^iKrioyts). 
There were severaJ both in Asia and 
Europe (Hermann, Pol. Ant. §11; 
Smith's Diet, of Ant. p. 79). The Am- 
phictyony which met at Thermopylae 
was the most celebrated of all. It con- 
sisted of the following nations, viz., the 
Thessalians, Bosotians, Dorians, lonians, 
Perrhsebians, Magnesians, Locrians, 
i£nianian8, Achseans of Phthiotis, Ma- 
lians, Phocians, and (probably) the 
Dolopians (cf. .^Zschin. de F. Leg. p. 
285, and Pausan. x. viii. § 2). It held 
its regular meetings twice a year, in the 
spring and in the autumn. The spring 
meeting was at Delphi, the autunm one 
at ThermopyUe. Each state sent two 
deputies, a pylagoraa and a hieronmemon. 
The Pvlagorffi formed the regular assem- 
bly — the Hieromnemones were a sort of 
standing committee specially chained 
with the execution of decrees, and the 
care of the temples. Miiller sees in the 
two meeting-pUces of this league, an 
endeavour to xmite the Hellenic with 
the Pelasgic worship (Dorians, vol. i. 
p. 289, E. T.). 

7 Amphictyon would seem to be most 
clearly an invented name, formed, ac- 
cording to the Greek custom of referring 
all appellatives to a hgiros eponymue, from 
the word Amphictyony. Yet the ad- 
ventures of Amphictyon are gravely 
narrated as though they were historical 
truths 1 (See ApoUod. i. vii. § 2, ni. 
xiv. § 1 ; Harm. Pai*. L 8, ep. 5.^ 

' The accompanying plan, which is 
taken (with few alterations) from the 



admirable work of Colonel Leake 
(Northern Qreece, vol. ii.), wiU (it is 
hoped) render elaborate explanations 
of the localities unnecessary. It ex- 
hibits very clearly the great alterations 
which have taken place through the 
accumulation of deposits from the 
Spercheius and the other streams. The 
head of the gulf has receded about four 
miles, the Maliao plain having advanced 
that distance. The mouth of the 
Spercheius has been thrown from the 
north-eastern to the southern shore of 
the gulf, and advanced seven or eight 
miles from its old position. The pass 
is now separated from the sea through- 
out its entire extent^ -by a tract of 
marshy ground, a mile or two in width, 
through which the Spercheius flows, 
and across which a road, only prac- 
ticable in summer, leads from Southern 
to Northern Qreece, avoiding the pass 
altogether. The minor streams men- 
tioned by Herodotus have all become 
tributaries of the Spercheius, and have 
changed their courses in some degree. 
The wood upon Mount Anopsea has been 
to a great extent cut down, and the 
slopes are now cultivated. Several roads 
too of a rough kind have been made, 
where in the time of Herodotus there 
was but a single footpath. Still, many 
features of the scene remain unaltered — 
the broad plain, the high Trachinian 
precipices, the gorge through which the 
river Asopus emerges from the moun- 
tains, the hot springs or ''cauldrons," 
blue as in the days of Pausanias (rv. 
XXXV. § 5), the marshes, more extensive 
now than formerly, even the oak woods 
upon Callidromus — all these are wit- 
nessed to by modem travellers, and 
attest the accuracy of tiie historian. 



Chap. 202-204. DESCENT OP LEONIDAS. 139 

nianSy from the Arcadian Orchomenus ; ' and a thousand from 
other cities : from Corinth, four hundred men : from Phlius,^ 
two hundred : and from Mycenae eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peloponnese. There were also present, from Boeotia, 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gone from the Greeks at ThermopylsB among the 
Locrians and Phocians, to call on them for assistance, and to say 
— " They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent to 
precede the main body, which might every day be expected to 
follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear ; for after all the invader was 
not a god but a man ; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the very 
day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proportion to 
his own greatness. The assailant therefore, being only a mortal, 
must needs fall ftom his glory." Thus urged, the Locrians and 
the Phocians had come with tieir troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their own under 
whom they served ; but the one to whom all especially looked 
up, and who had the- command of the entire force, was the 
Lacedsemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of Anax- 
andridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of Eurycratidas, 
who was the son of Anaxander, who was the son of Eurycrates, 
who was the son of Polydorus, who was the son of Alcamenes, 
who was the son of Telecles, who was the son of Archelaiis, who 
was the son of Agesilaiis, who was the son of Doryssus, who was 

' The Arcadian is here disiiDgiiiBhed Hermione. The third was near CyUene, 

from the Boeotian city of the same name in Elis (Plin. H. N. iv. 5). There can- 

(infra, viii. 34). The former was situ- not be any doubt that the first of these 

ated a little to the north of Mantinea, is the town which is here spoken of, and 

between that place and Pheneus (Pan- which subsequently furnished troops at 

Ban. VIII. xiii.). It is now Kcupaki, Platsea (infra, ix. 28). 
where considerable ruins of the ancient For a description of this Phlius, see 

town may be traced (Qell's Morea, pp. Pausanias (ii. xiii.). It was situated on 

144, 145; Leake's Morea, iii. pp. 99-102). the Peloponnesian Asdpus, which ran 

^ There are said to have been three into the sea near Sicyon. Originally an 

places of this name. One, the most Achsean city, it was conquered by the 

famous, was situated in the north-eastern Dorians of Argos, but seems to have 

portion of the Peloponnese, about half- retained always a degree of independ- 

way between Aigos and Sicyon (Pau- ence. Blxtensive ruins still mark the 

san. II. xiii. § 1). Another, mentioned site, which is at Polyfetujo, not £eur from 

only by Ptolemy (Oeogr. iii. 16, p. 100), At Qhiorgi (Cell's Morea, p. 169; Leake, 

was on the coast, between Nauplia and vol. iii. p. 339). 
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the son of Labdtas, who was the son of Echestratus, who was the 
son of Agis, who was the son of Eurysthenes, who was the son of 
Aristodemns, who was the son of Aristomachus, who was the son 
of CleodsBUS, who was the son of Hyllus, who was the son of 
Hercules.^ 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 
Cleomenes died without male offspring, as Dorieus was likewise 
deceased, having perished in Sicily,^ the crown fell to Leonidas, 
who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of the sons of 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the daughter of 
Cleomenes.* He had now come to ThermopylsB, accompanied 
by the three hundred* men which the law assigned him, whom 
he had himseK chosen from among the citizens, and who were 
all of them fathers with sons living. On his way he had taken 
the troops from Thebes, whose number I have already mentioned, 
and who were under the command of Leontiades • the son of 
Eurymachus. The reason why he made a point of taking troops 
from Thebes, and Thebes only, was, that the Thebans were 
strongly suspected of being well inclined to the Modes. Leonidas 
therefore called on them to come with him to the war, wishing 
to see whether they would comply with his demand, or openly 
refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, though 
their wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the men.^ 

■ This was the accepted genealogy service which he now undertook (see 
and succession of the Spartan kings of the narrative in Diodorus, xi. 4). He 
the elder house, and may be confirmed therefore. Instead of taking with him 
from many sources. The line from his ordinary bodyguard of youths (see 
Eurysthenes to Alcamenes is found in note * on i. 67), selected a bodyguard 
Diodorus (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. pars, from among the men of advanced age, 
i. c. 36, p. 166), who professes to give taking none but such as had male off- 
from ApoUodorus the exact number of spring living, in order that no family 
years that each king reigned. Pausanias might altogether perish (see Miiller's 
(ill. i.-iii.) has the entire list from Aris- Dorians, vol. ii. p. 257, E. T.). 
todemus to Anaxandridas, but without * Aristophanes the BoDotian said that 
any chronology. It is plain, however, the commander of the Theban con- 
that he would not have agreed with the tingent at Plataea was, not Leontiades, 
numbers of Diodorus (see iii. ii. § 3, but a certain Anaxander (Fr. 5). It is, 
end). Miiller thinks (Dorians, i. p. of course, possible enougn that in such 
149, £. T.) that the names of the kings a matter Herodotus may have been 
and the years of their reigns were pre- mistaken. 

served at Sparta in public registers (iyo- ' According to Diodorus (1. s. c.) 

ypanpoS) from very early times. there were two parties in Thebes, one 

' Supra, V. 46. for and the other against the Persians. 

^ Gkji^o, who was mentioned above The latter he represents as sending 

(y. 48, 51), and occurs again, infra, voluntarily the contingent of 400 (see 

eh. 239. also Plut. de Malign. Herod, ii. p. 

^ Leonidas seems to have been fully 867, A.). 
aware of the desperate nature of the 
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206. The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the Spar- 
tans in advance of their main body, that the sight of them might 
encourage the allies to fight, and hinder them from going over 
to the Medes, as it was likely they might have done had they seen 
that Sparta was backward. They intended presently, when they 
had celebrated the Cameian festival,^ which was what now kept 
them at home,^ to leave a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full 
force to join the army. The rest of the allies also intended to 
act similarly; for it happened that the Olympic festival fell 
exactly at this same period.^** None of them looked to see the 
contest at Thermopylae decided so speedily ; wherefore they were 
content to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such accord- 
ingly were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the Persian army 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear ; and 
a council was held to consider about a retreat It was the wish 
of the Peloponnesians generally that the army should fall back 
upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But Leo- 
nidas, who saw with what indignation the Phocians and Locrians 
heard of this pUn, gave his voice for remaining where they were, 
while they sent envoys to the several cities to ask for help, since 
they were too few to make a stand against an army like that of 
the Medes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, and 
see what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out of 
Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this place, and that 

^ The Cameian feetival fell in the Greeks, appears from the various ex* 

Spartan month Cacneius, the Athenian planations of Pausanias (iii. xiii. § 3) 

Metageitnion, corresponding nearly to and others (Schol. Theocrit. ▼. 83 ; 

our August. It was held in honour Phavorin. ad voo., &c.)* 

of Apollo Cameius, a deity worshipped ^ Vide supra, vi. 106, note ^ and 

from very ancient times in the Pelo- compare infra, iz« 7 ; Thucyd. iv. 5 ; 

ponnese, especially at Amycla). Miiller v. 54, &c. 

(Orchom. p. 327) supposes this worship ^ Vide mfra, viii. 26. The Olympic 

to have been brought to Amycl» from festival was celebrated at the time of 

Thebes by the uEgidfe. It appears cer- the first full moon after the summer 

tainly to have been anterior to the solstice TBockh ad Pind. 01. iii. 35). 

£k>rian conquest (Dorians, vol. i. pp. It therefore ordinarily preceded the 

373-375, E. T.). The Spa^^an festival Spartan Cameia, falling in the latter 

is said to have been instituted B.C. 676 end of June or in July. The Greeks 

(Athen. xiv. p. 635, E. ; Euseb. Chron. would be very unwilling to give up. 

Can. pars i. c. 33). It was of a warlike without absolute necessity, their attend- 

character, like the Athenian BoSdromia. ance upon the great games " connected 

For further particulars, see Smith's with so many purposes of pleasure. 

Diet, of Antiq. sub voc. KofvcTa. business, and religion ** (cf. Thirlwall, 

That the origin and meaning of the vol. i. ch. x. pp. 390-393). 
word Cameius was unknown to the 
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at their head were certain LacedsemonianSy under Leonidas, a 
descendant of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the camp, 
and looked about him, but did not see the whole army ; for 
such as were on the further side of the wall ^ (which had been 
rebuilt'and was now carefully guarded) it was not possible for him 
to behold ; but he observed those on the outside, who were en- 
camped in front of the rampart. It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedaemonians held the outer guard, and were seen by the 
spy, some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, others comb- 
ing their long hair. At this the spy greatly marvelled, but he 
counted their number, and when he had taken accurate note of 
everything, he rode back quietly ; for no one pursued after him, 
nor paid any heed to his visit. So he returned, and told Xerxes 
all that he had seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising the 
truth — namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or die 
manfully — ^but thought it laughable that they should be engaged 
in such employments, sent and called to his presence Demaratus 
the son of Ariston, who still remained with the army. When 
he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and ques* 
tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to under- 
stand the meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. 
Then Demaratus said — 

" I spake to thee, O King ! concerning these men long since,^ 
when we had but just begun our m£irch upon Greece ; thou, 
however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told thee of all 
this, winch I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I struggle 
at all times to speak truth to thee, sire ; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us ; and 
it is for this that they are now making ready. 'Tis their custom, 
when they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads 
with care.^ Be assured, however, that if thou canst subdue the 
men who are here and the LacedaBmonians who remain in 
Sparta, there is no other nation in all the world which will ven- 

' The wall built by the Phocians Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 22), and by Xeno- 

(supra, ch. 176), which Colonel Leake phon (Rep. Lac. xiii. § 8), if we adopt 

places *-• a little eastward of the western in that place the reading i€fKTtvi<rfi4y(f. 

salt-spring" (Northern Greece, ii. p. The same military coxcombry was 

52). See the Plan, supra, p. 138. shown in the bright polish of their 

3 Supra, chs. 101-104. armour at such seasons, in the garlands 

' The Spartan custom of wearing the wherewith on entering battle they 

hair long has been already noticed adorned their brows, and in the scarlet 

(supra, i. 82). The particular attention dresses which they wore (Xen. ut supra; 

bestowed on its adornment in times of -Lilian, V. H. vL 6; Etym. Magn. ad voc. 

imminent danger is witnessed to by is 4>oiyiKl9as Kara^dvat). 
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tare to lift a hand in their defence. Thou hast now to deal with 
the first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest 
men." 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed alto- 
gether to surpass belief, asked further, " how it was possible for 
so small an army to contend with his ?" 

" O king! " Demaratus answered, " let me be treated as a liar, 
if matters fell not out as I say." 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
whole days he suffered to go by,* expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Modes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Modes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers : 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suiSered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the King, that though he 
had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day. 

211. Then the Modes, having met so rough a reception, with- 
drew from the fight ; and their place was taken by the band of 
Persians under Hydames, whom the King called his " Immor- 
tals:"^ they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But when they joined battle with the Greeks, 'twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment — ^things went much 
as before — ^the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks,* and having 
no advantage from their numbers. The Lacedaemonians fought 
in a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skil- 
ful in fight than their adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
making as though they wefe all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them with much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round and 
face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of the 

* Diodorus relates (xi. 5) that Xerxee and only began the attack when that 

made peaceful overtures to Leon Idas hope failed him. 

during this interval. There is, how- ^ Supra, ch. 83. 

ever, no probability in his story; and it • See note ' on ch. 61 of this book, 

is difficult to account for the long delay and compare v. 49. Diodorus ascribes 

which occurred, unless we may suppose the success of the Greeks to the greater 

that the Persian king looked at first to size of their shields (xi. 7). 
obtaining the co-operation of his fleet, 
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enemy. Some Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, bnt 
only a very few.^ At last the Persians, finding that all their 
efforts to gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which he 
sate,® in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better success 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that 
the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason of their 
wounds, from offering any fruther resistance ; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in detach- 
ments according to their cities, and bore the brunt of the battle 
in turns, — all except the Phocians, who had been stationed on 
the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, they 
again retired to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the King was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Eurydemus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a 
conference. Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward at 
the King's hands, he had come to teU him of the pathway which 
led across the mountain to ThermopylaB ; by which disclosure he 
brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there with- 
stood the barbarisms. This Ephialtes afterwards, from fear of 
the Lacedaemonians, fled into Thessaly ; and during his exile, in 
an assembly of the Amphictyons held at Pylse, a price was set 
upon his head by the Pylagorae.* When some time had gone 
by, he returned from exile, and went to Anticyra, where he was 
slain by AthSnades, a native of Trachis. Athenades did not 
slay him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my History :}° yet still the Lacedae- 
monians honoured him none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes 
perish a long time afterwards. 



^ Diodorus (1. c.) uses the same ex- ^ It is curious that Herodotus has 

pressiou 6\lyuv TcirT»K^«v. CtesiaB, omitted to redeem this pledge. Dahl- 

with his usual disregard of truth, says mami sees in the circumstance a proof 

"two or three " (Exc. Pers. § 28). that " the work was broken off in the 

8 Compare iii. 15.% where the same midst of its compilation by the pressure 

sign of excited feeling is mentioned. of external circumstances " (Life of 

* Concerning the Pylagorae, see note • Herod, p. 34, E. T.). See Introduct. 

to ch. 200 of this book. Essay, vol. i. eh. i. p. 28. 
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214 Besides this there 13 another story toldt' wliich I do not 
al all believe — to wit, that Onetas the son of Phanagi^ragj a 
native of Caiystiis, and Corydallos, a man of Anticyra, were the 
persons who spoke on thia niatter to the king, and took the 
Persians across the mountain. One may gaom which story ifl 
true, from the fact that the deputies of the Greeks^ the Pyla- 
gofrm^ who mnst have had the boat meiins of ascertaining the 

ith, did not offer the reward for the Iieada of Onetas and 
ConrdiiUus, btit for that of Epliialtes of Trathis ; and again from 
tha flight of Epliialtes, which we know to have been oti this 
rant, Onetas, I allow, although he was not a Malian,^ might 
hAYB been acquainted with the path, if he had lived much m 
that part of the country ; but as EphiaHea was the person who 
actually led the Persians round the Tuountaiu by the pathway, 
I leave his name on record as that of the man who did tha 
daed^ 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occagion ; and as he 
approved hic^hly of the ent^rpriKe which Ephialtes undertook 
to accomplish, he foHhwith sent njx>n the errand Hydames, and 
the Persians under him/ The troops left tho camp about the 
time of the lighting of the lamps,* The pathway along which 
th*^y went was first discovered by the llalians of these partSj who 
soon afterwards led the ThcasaUans by it to attack the PhocianSj 
at the time when the Phocians fortified the pass with a wall^'^ 
and so put themselves under covert from danger- And ever 
since J the path has always been put to an ill use by the 
Malians. 



^ Tiurlwoll reararkfl that ^'miuij 
tonnes '* would ba7e been likely to 
fbtmI the Mcret fUbt. of Greece?* ii. 
n. 2811). Certiiiiilj the diicredit of the 
Dettajnl WM shared by ft coDflid<(fr&b]e> 
number of peraooa^ BeeidM the three 
bene mentioaed, Ctedai tellt ua of 
Calliadea and Timapheme*, two Tm- 
cbtoiaDB ftppaireotif of high rnuk^ who 
had joined Xerxes with a body of 
troops &oin Tnushia^ aad whom he 
makai the aetuil eonductora of tbo Per- 
mmxk mrmj ■csroiA the mountaiii (Ex^. 
Pew. § 34). 

* Ovjitai wa« in Eubo»i, on the 
•ri^atli ooiet (lupm^ vi. m, tiote > > An- 
tkrvfil, ihft dtj of CoryikUujt, was a 
IwiiLu town (supra, cb. 1£^S), 

* Tbe Oretik^ generally saem to have 
iicquieflceil in tim judgtnaut icf. Strob. 
i, p. Vt* PiMiaaa. i* iv. ^ iij Poly ran. vii. 

VOL. TV. 



1 5 J and the Tpaxi^t^^ '^** of Dlodorut, 
xi. 8). 

< The 10,000 ImmorUla, a better 
number for a night mnirch than tho 
20,000 ioldiere of Diodorua (1, b. e* ), 
or the 40^000 of Cteama (Exc, PeTB. 
§24K 

* Tills mode of markiiag the e«r1y 
portion of the night la not uncommon 
in QreAk authoriu Tracea of it will be 
fonnd in Philontratiu (Vit. ApoUon. 
Tyan* Yii. 15), Diodoruv Siculns (xix. 
,^li, AthenEPUft (XV. p, 702, B.), and 
others. Tbe pnuptice of distinguithiiig 
diffet'ent periodi of the d^j and Digbt 
by the hunmn o($cupAtioiiM of the hour* 
appe«u*s likewiee in the expr«(iiiona tnpl 
irx4iBov<ra>' hfopd^r (tupra, iv* lil), &&t>^ 
Kifr6vB§ (Horn. Ih Tv'u 779), and the 
like. 

^ Supm, ch. 17<>. 
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216* The course which it takes is the following: — Beginning 
at the Aefipas, where that iitream flows through the cleft in the 
hills,'' it runs along the riSge of the mountain (which is (^Iled^ 
like the pathway over it, Anoptea)/ and ends at the city of 
Alpfimii^ — the first Locrian tow^n as yon come from Malis — by 
the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Cercopians.* 
Here it ia as narrow as at any other point* 

217. The PersianB took this path, and^ crossing the Asopus,^* 
continued their march through the whole of the mght, having 
the mountains of CEta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis,^ At daw*ii of day they found themselves close 
to the summit. Now the hill was gnarded, as 1 have already 
said,^ by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were placed 
there to defend the path w ay » and at the same time to secure 
their ovvTi ooimtry. They had been given the guard of the 
mountaio path, while the other Greeks defended the pass below, 
because they had volunteered for the service, and had pledged 
thenieelves to Leonidas to maintain the ijost, 

218, The ascent of the Persians became known to the Pho- 



T Supm,ch* 199. for the oSeuderB, the hinder parto of 

• Strabo (iJt. p. G2i), Livy (^uextL Hercules had became tauDed iy con- 

15% and Pliuj (H. N* lY. 1, end)^ cftLl tinned labours and exposure to the 

the moiintaiu Callidromuaii which De^rmfl atma^pbere^ which reminded them of 

to have been properly the name of one tm old prophecy, wnming them to 

of iti heighti (Liv. xxxvi. ltl» ad fin.), beware of a person of thb oomplexioti, 

Applan makes ^AtrapuA*^ — the word and the ooinddence caused them to 

commonly used in Qreek for pathway burat out into an immoderate £t of 

— the proper name of thia pfttticular laughter, Thia surpriaed Hercules, who 

path (De BelL Syr. p. 158). No writar inquired the reason^ and was himBelTso 

Dut Herodotus baa preaerved the term diverted by it, that he aet both hla 

'Anoptea.' The muuntaia Is now called pneonerv at liberty*' (Dorians, toI. L 

Sar^ntjta (Leake'a Northern Greece, toL p. 46 4), 

ii p, 8), "* It IB to be »uppoeed, that at the 

^The Ceroopians id the Itigcnd of cIobc of each day the Peraiau troopa 

Heroulee are humorous thlevea, who engaged fell back upon the ^»t eamp 

alternately am use and annoy him. They at Tmchhi. Hydumea would thiis have 

ara lomel^ea introdui?cd into hia to oroaa the AaApus, on be^ning his 

Asiatic adventurea (Diod. Sic. iv. 31 ; marx^h over the mountain. 
Apollod, n. yi. § 3« &c.)f but belong ^ The«e worda furnish a difficulty, 

more properly to this local ity^ iFpith which Colonel Leake has done a ge<id 

which the oame of Hercules is so pecu- deivl to remove, by observing that the 

liarly a^ociated (wiipra, ch* 176, note^; heights above the Trachiuian precipices 



and CH^mpare Midler's Borioaa, vol. i, 
p* 437, E. T,)- The tale, whereto allu- 
alOQ is here made, and from which 
Hercules derived the epithet of Meliun- 
pygtis, i» thua told by K. O. MUUer: 
" Herculea^ annoyed at the insults 



CD the left bank of the Asdpua maj at 
this time have been in the possesaion of 
the CEt^sns, while Mount Callidromua 
(Auopeea) may haye belonged to 
Tnbchia (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
hbh Thus the range between the jgorge 



offered to him by the Cercopiuns, biudii of the Asopua and TherBQopylas will be 

two of them to a pole in the manner tlie -* Trachiniau mountains ** of this 

represented on the b<i^-rclief of Selinus, passage, 

aztd marchess 0^ with hia prize. Happily ^ Supm, ch. 21 3^ 
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cians in the following manner : — During all the time tlmt tliey 
were making their way up, the Greeks remaine^d nnconBcioua of 
it» inasmuch as the whole mountoia was covered with groves of 
oak; but it happened that the air was very still, and the leaves 
which the Persians stirred with their feet made^^ as it was 
likely they would, a loud rusthng, whereupon the Phocians 
jumped up and flew to seize their arms* In a moment the bar- 
barians came in eighty and, perceiving men anning themselves, 
were greatly amassed ; for they had fallen in with an enemy 
when they expected no opposition. Hy da roes, ahirmed at the 
sight, and fearing lest the Phocians might be LaeedEBmonians, 
inquired of Ephialtes to what nation these troops belonged. 
Ephialtes told him the exact truths whereupon he arrayed his 
Persians for battle. The Phocians^ galle*! by the showers of 
ajrows to which they were ey[)09edj and imagining themselv^ 
the special object of the I'ersian attack, fled hastily to the crest 
of the mountain,* and there made ready to meet death ; but 
while their mistake continuod, the Persians, with Ephialtes and 
Ilydames, ncjt thinking it worth tlieir while to delay on account 
of Phocians^ passed on mxd descended the mountain with all 
possible speed. 

219, The Greeks at Thermopyl© received the first warning of 
the destruction which the dawn would bring on them from the 
seer MagistiaH/ who read their fate in the victims eis he was 
taerifidng. After this deserters came in,® and brought the 
BewB that tlie Persians were marching round by the hills : it was 
still night ^ when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heights, and brought in the same 
aceoimts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, and here 
opiniotis were divided : some were strong against quitting their 



' Colonel Leake retnafka, th&t " tbo 
■tilliijeM of tlie dAwn, wliioh saved tlie 
FbfMStftEit from being irurpriiiod^ b vcsry 
eharacterktio of tbe cJimatti of Greece 
m tbfl B^iwoD wb^n Uie oocurrence took 
pljuxsj audj liko maiij other trifling cir* 
cmnMwcw oociuriDg in thti history ot 
the Peiiiui invaaloiit ii tn intarBBtiDg 
proof of the accuraoy and venuity of 
tlie hiAtoriAii " (Kortberu Qivece^ voL ii. 
p, 55 u 

* Tbet Bmme post WM tflUD «otniited 
to the FhocLani, at the tims of the greftt 
Qidlio mv«iJo&, uid with ti^u-ly the 
Mom tviiili. The QAlBa geoeral took 



advaiit44£e of a thick tog to conceal bia 
appro&oh. and turpriMed the Fhooians, 
wko^ howeveTt made a brave reaiitanee, 
ami when forced to yield, fell baok 
upon the GruekM m the iwWf who were 
etiabled to Bave tbetOAttlyet hy a hasty 
embarbitlon^ (See the nftrratiTe ill 
PauBaDii»» X* 2tj 

* lofrm cbe. 221 and 228. 

* TyrMUadat, att iSoHaa Qreek frost 
Gyix)^ ii meDtlooed by Diodoroa te the 
penon who brought the newi (si* S, ad 
fin.). 

^ About tnidmgbt (irtpl ^iffut yv- 
terat], aocordiog to Biadoruii (xi. 9j. 

L 2 
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post, while others contended to the contrary. So when the 
council had broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states ; part however re- 
solved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed,^ because he tendered their safety, but thought it 
unseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the post 
which they had been especially sent to guard. For my own 
part, I incUne to think that Leonidas gave the order, because 
he perceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to 
encounter the danger to which his own mind was made up. He 
therefore commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself 
could not draw back with honour ; knowing that, if he stayed, 
glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would not lose 
her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very beginning 
of the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, the answer 
which they received from the Pythoness was, " that either 
Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish."® The prophecy was delivered in hexameter 
verse, and ran thus : — 

" ye men who dwell in the streets of broad LacedsBmon 1 
Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 
Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 
Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great H^ricles. 
He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 
Strive as they may; he is mighty as Jove ; there is nought that shaU stay him, 
Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city." 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to secure 
the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the 
allies away. This is more likely than that they quarrelled with 
him, and took their departure in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this view, 
that the seer also who accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Acarnanian,^ — said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ and 

^ So Diodorus (L o.) and Justin (ii. the mythic Camus, from whom some 

11). supposed the Camean festival to have 

* A similar declaration is said to have derived its name (Pausan. ni. xiiL § 3 ; 
been made by the oracle in respect of cf. Schol. Theocrit. v. 83, and see 
Codrus (supra, v. 76, note '). The idea, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 310, note ■»). 
which was akin to that of the special ' Melampus was placed in the genera- 
efficacy of human sacrifices, is found tion before the Trojan war. He married 
also among the Italic nations, as in the Pero, the sister of Nestor and daughter 
well-known devotio of the Romans. of Neleus. His mythic history will be 

* The celebrity of the Acamanian found in Hom. Od. xi. 287-297, xv. 
seers has been already mentioned (supra, 226-242; Apollod. i. ix. § 12, ii. ii. 
i. 62, note '). To the historical cha- § 2 ; Pausan. ii. xviii. § 4 ; Pherecyd. 
racters there enumerated we may add Fr. 24 and 75. Vide supra, ii. 49. 
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the same who was led by the appearance of the YietiniB to wftni 
the Greeks of the danger which throateiied them, — received 
orders to retire (aa it is certain he did) from Leonidae, that he 
might eseape the coraiiig destruction* Megistias, howevefj 
though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with the army ; 
but he had an only son present with the expedition, whom he 
now sent away, 

222. So the allies^ when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans ^ remained with the Sparta iiB ; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their wiU, The Thespians, on the contrary* stayed 
entirely of their own accord/ refiisiag to retreat, and declaring 
thut they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So they 
abode with the Spartans, and dieil with tliem. Their leader 
was Demophilue, the mn of Diadromeg. 

223, At sniirise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
nntU the time when tlie fonim is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had iuHtniet«d him thus, as the <lescent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance mueb shorter, 
thaji the way round the hills, aud the ascents* So the barba- 
rians under Xerxes began to draw nigh ; and the Greeka under 
Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced 
much further than on previous days, until they reached the 
more oj)en portion of the pass. Hitherto they had held their 



^ PAtManine rrl&tw i^ irBditioD tliat 
tb« S^> Mycensuaiu (aupra, ch. 'i02 j choae 
to rncEiuM, and thus iDctirred the bitter 
liotlality of At^M (n, jeti, § 4 ; x. itx. 
f -ij mid). Ncitii«r h& nor Diodonaa 
tDeatiuns the prei«ac« of the Th^boiiB, 
whicb^ boweTer* canBot be doubted. It 
h»B hoen Htrougly ugued lllAt tliAM 
list tQU«t have r«mAuiAd of their own 
aoQord (Flutarcb, ii. p. 8Q5 ; Thirlwall, 
M. Ik> 387), >inoe Leonidait would bave 
luid D«itb«r motive nor tu6&iift to dotal ti 
tbem^ Tbirlwail thtnlu ''their tiDit 
cbo]c€ wafl OQ th9 aide of honour, thair 
ls«t on UiAt of pnideifteo/' Ferbaps 
Hieir fifvt choi^ wmt iitiended to Jun 
nupudon, and «t th* suae tuut) to give 
tibi^ ihttt «p««ial daini to a reeom- 
ptQOi wbkh dtMfien in the hour of 
iMttlt ftr« ooii«dei«d to poitBciB (vide 

* Thij oonduGt of the Thespiatu ia 
verj renuufkabte. They were pei^ht^pu 




eijdted to it in aome degree by the hofW 
of beeomingt if tbe Gi^dit ckuim pi^ofr- 
peredr tbo head of the BaKitiAn oob- 
federncy. Tbere woa alwnjs a j^ilotu^ 
between Thob«« mid Theepin)^ wMm 
broke out Bti^augly upou occiiAiODi (Md 
Thueyd. iv. i33, vi. 95 - Xen. Hell. VT, 

^ Colonel Leake iayi (K. Q. ii. p. H) 
tbiLt "tbe deivoent waa not muesh Uea 
than the ascent in Aotual diitanoa ; ** 
only aa th« ground wax better, and tbo 
morcb performed by dafligbt, tbe time 
epont waa aborter. But Han>dotu« 
userti tbii " the disiam^^ • trfif much 
thmi^" Tbia it baeome* if the route 
by .4i^ Timid be taken aa the tnick of 
Hydnrtiec, inalaad of tbe more oir- 
cnitonii ona whiob Colonel ii«ak« profert 
(p. m). He reoMri» ^i tbe oireuitous 
route ii in &0I tfaa qulofceit. No doubt 
it is to iuernrf f bmt to ikt^ewi ta a dM- 
fer^jut matteTp na all tmveHen know. 
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station within the wall,* and from this had gone forth to fight 
at the point where the pass was the narrowest. Now they 
joined battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among the 
barbarians, who fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the 
squadrons, armed with whips, urged their men forward with 
continual blows.^ Many were thrust into the sea, and there 
perished; a still greater number were trampled to death by 
their own soldiers ; no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, 
reckless of their own safety and desperate, since they knew that, 
as the mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh at 
hand, exerted themselyes with the most furious valour against 
the barbarians. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number were all 
shivered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks of 
the Persians ; and here, as •they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 
bravely, together with many other famous Spartans, whose 
names I have taken care to learn on account of their great 
worthiness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred.* 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Persians : 
among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes,' 
his children by Phratagun6, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes 
was brother of King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the son 
of Arsames ; and when he gave his daughter to the King, he 
made him heir likewise of all his substance; for she was his only 
child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and felL And 
now there arose a fierce struggle between the Persians and the 
Lacedflemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy, and at last by their great 
bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This combat was 
scarcely ended when the Persians with Ephialtes approached ; 
and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a change 



^ The exact position of this wall is supra, ch. 22, note K Aristotle perhaps 
difficult to fix. No traces of it are to refers to it(£th. ni. viii. § 5). 
be found. Colonel Leake suggests that ' The^ names were all inscribed on 
it " was built a little eastward of the a pillar at Sparta, which remained stand- 
western salt-spring, so that the current ing in the time of Pausanias (iii. xiv. § I), 
from this spring may have flowed along * It cannot be supposed that the 
the exterior side of the wall" (ii. p. 52). sons of Darius really bore names so 
But in that case the narrow part of the thoroughly Cfreek as these. We must 
pass would have been entirely tcithin the either suppose them to be the Greek 
wall. equivalents of the Persian names, or 

7 Ctesias relates the same of one of Persian names distorted into a Greek 

the earlier combats (Exc. Pers. § 23). form. Compare Zopyrus (supra, vol. iii. 

Concerning the practice itself, vide p. 455). 
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L jp the manner of their fighting* Drawing back into the narrow- 
*^ftit part of the |)asj5, and retreating even behitid the cross wall, 
they posted themselve-s upon a hillock, where they stood all 
dra^Ti up together in one oloso body^ except only the Thebana. 
The hillock whereof I speak h at the entrance of the Btraits,^* 
where the stone lion stands which was set np in honour of Leo- 
nidas.^ Here they defended themselves to the last, such as still 
had swords using them, and the others resisting with their hands 
and teeth ; tiU the barbarians, who in piirt had pulled do^Ti the 
wall and attacked them in front, in part had gone round and 
now encircled them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried 
the remnant which was left beneath showers of missile weapons,^ 

226. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemonians and 
Thespians behave ; but neverthiileas one man is said to have 
distinguished Iiimself above all the rest, to wit, Dieneces the 
Spartan, A speech which he made before the Greeks engaged 
the Medes, remains on record* One of the Trachinians ^ told 
him, " Such was the nuralier of the barbarians, that when they 
shot forth their arrow^s the sun woidd be darkened by their 
multitude." DiSneces, not at all frightened at these words, but 
making light of the MetUan nnmbers, answered, " Oar Trachi- 
nian iriend brings us excellent tidings. If the Medes darken the 
fiun, we shall have our light in the shade," Other sayings too 
of a like nature are reported to have been left on reeord by this 
same person. 

227. Next to him two brothers, Lacedmmoniaus, are reputed 
to Have made themselves conspicuous: they were named Alplteus 
and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There was also a 
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** Tberff are two biUooka in the nar- 
row portioQ of the poUi both nAtui'al. 
Oti one, the eoatertii staadB the mtidern 
Turkiiib ZVrwfti, or ctutom-hciiiBe, 
Coltinel U^e r«^tf«U the other, which 
u lieftrer the Fhoct&li whU, and in the 
Terj nuTOweft Deck of the poHfl, aa 
mo« probftbtj the ftcene of the bfit 
Btru^fe, &nd therefore the lite of the 
tnonametit (N, Q« 'vol. ii, p. 52). 

^ The well-known Une«t aacribed to 
SimoBidee are undoubtedly^ an epigmph 
intended for this monument, but it m 
not OiTt&ln that ihej wei% erer in- 
toribed ttponit. Tbej show the lion to 
hxn bees as illuiioD to the bem « niuno. 

#^^Hi»M, T^M Ti4^ Mip^ Cl^ii^jSaW^ 




The tnonument seems to have beflu 
slaDding At least as late as the time 
of TiberiuA (seo the epigram of Bo^ 
HUB to whi«:n Lorcher refeni note ad 
loc,)- 

^ The ejcaggsrated luxmtmta of the laat 
Binig^gle afterwords currant give addl- , 
tiojial value to the moderate de«crtptioil4 
of Herodotus. See Diodorus (iv« 10), 
where the Oreeks attack the Persian 
camp, peuetrate to the ro^pl tent, and 
ore within a little of killing the king. 
Comp&ra Jujtin (ii. 11), and Artstidet 
of Aliktuii (¥t. 21 ), who said thftt Leo- 
nJdoB snatched the duidem from Xencee' 

htfod. 

» Campara Cioero (Tiisc. Disp» i. 42), 
wboi however, ascribes the words to a 
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Thespian who gained greater glory than any of his country- 
men: he was a man called Dithyrambus, the son of Har- 
matidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell ; and in their 
honour, nor less in honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, which said, — 

" Here did four thousand men from Pelops* land^ 
Againat three hundred myriada bravely stand." 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone : — 

*' Qo, stranger, and to Lacedaemon teU 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell." ^ 

This was for the Lacedaemonians. The seer had the following : — 

" The great Megistias' tomb you here may view. 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius* fords. 
Well the wise seer the coining death foreknew, 
Tet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords." 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Amphictyons, except that in honour of Megistias, which was 
inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
' Simonides, the son of Leoprepes.® 

229. Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristodemus and 
Eurytus, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received orders from Leonidas to quit the camp ; and both lay 
at Alpeni in the worst stage of the malady. These two men 
migh^ had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 

* Herodotus seems to have miscon- ' This famous inscription is given 

ceived this inscription. He regarded it with some little difference by Lycui'gus 

as an epitaph upon the Greeks slain at (in Leocr. § 28, p. 393), Diodorus (xi. 

Thermopylffi. Hence he sets the num- 33), and Strabo (ix. p. 622). The second 

ber of the slain at 4000 (infru, viii. 25). line, according to these authors, ran 

But it plainly appears from the wording thus — 

to have been an inscription set up in KtC/itOa tok KtCviv neiBofitvoi vofAifiotf. 

honour of the Peloponnesians only, and It is this version which Cicero has trans- 

to have referred to all v:ho fought^ not lated in the Tusculans (i. 42;: — 

merely to those who fell. We may -Die, hospen. Sparta? noste hie vidteejacentes, 

derive from it a confirmation of the iHim sanctin patrice legibus obscquimor." 

statement made both by Diodorus (xi. • Simonides was the poet laureate of 

4) and Isocratee (in two places, Paneg. the time. All three inscriptions are as- 

p. 223, and Archid. p. 78, ed. Anger.), cribed to him by other writers (see Schol. 

that a body of LacedsBmonians ac> ad Aristid. ii. p. 380, and compare Cic. 

companied the 300 Spartans. The Pelo- Tusc. 1. s. c). He appears also to have 

ponnesians in Herodotus's list amount written one of his lyric pieces on the 

only to 3100. Add to these the Lace- same subject (see Diod. xi. 11). *' Simo- 

dsemonians — 700 according to lacerates, nides, the son of Leoprepes," is iden- 

1000 according to Diodorus — and we tical with the ** Simonides the Cean" 

have a total in either case entitled to be of Book v. ch. 102 (see Schol. ad Arist. 

spoken of as 4000. The Helots would Vesp. 1402). On his inscriptions at 

of course be omitted. Plateea, see below, ix. 85, note ^ 
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alive to Sparta ; or if ihoy did not like to return, they migbt 



have 



both to the field aud fallen with the 



countrymen. 

But at this time, when either way was open to thein, unhappily 
they could not agree, but took contrary eoiirsea* Enrytus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round the njountain 
than straightway he* called for hiB armour, and havbg buckled 
it on, bode hia Helot' lead liini to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, aud then turned and fled ; 
but Eurjiuii plunged iuto the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
ArintodemuBj on the other hand, was faint of heart, and remained 
at Alpeiii, It ia my belief that if Aristodemua only liad been 
sick aud returned, or if iK^tli hnd come back together, the Spartans 
would have been content and felt no anger; but when there 
were two men with the very same excuse, and one of them was 
chary of his Hie, while the other freely gave it, they could not 
but be very wroth with the former, 

230. This is the accomit which some give of the escape of 
AriBtodemus. Others say, that he, with another, bad been sent 
on a messjige from the army, aud, having it in his power to 
return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, and 
so survived his comrades j while his felloW'-meBaenger came back 
in time, and fell in the battle- 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedoemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or m much as address 
a word to him ; * and reproach, since ail spoke of him as " the 
craven." However he wiped away all his shame afterwards at 
the battle of Platjca.* 

232* Another of the three hundred 18 likewise^ said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Puntiteji, wfiom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassj^ into Thessaly, He, they my, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he hanged 
liimfiidf. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades remained 



"^ Bj the expreuion " his H^ot,'* we 
mre to understand the cpftoMl MtTRut 
(^ipdwvtf), wlioflfl bumuoM ii WBB to 
mittftvi oooiit^iutl^ upon tlis Spartan 
Wimqr jiliiilor'a Dariiuu, vol. ii. p, 3 ft)- 
B«ilfl«« the Btpdirwy* each S^purtfLn leema 
ta have betsu followed to the tield by 
nx other BeloU (in&%, Tjii, 2i, note * 
and coEupfii^ ii. lo, and 23). 

• Compare the form of outlawry in 
So^hodea: — 



KO€¥bv woul^r^m*^ tHtTM x4p¥^Baf i^^iitii^— 

i£d. Tyr, 138-340. 

'Ariftta nt Bpartu had not the ddfinile 
cliamcier which It bore At Athens* but 
dep^^nded for it« degree upon th^ vot*j 
of the people on the OKMsMbo. Tbm 
BpartauA who lurreuderal in Sphftoltria 
wer« pnnkh«il for more li^tly than 
AristodSniui (Thucyd. r. 34). 
* VideinA^ ix. lU 
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with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, only so long 
as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they see victory 
inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks nnder Leonidas 
hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than they moved 
away from their companions, and with hands upraised *® advanced 
towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed most true, — 
'^ that they for their part wished well to the Medes, and had 
been among the first to give earth and water to the King ; force 
alone had brought them to Thermopyl(e ; and so they must not 
be blamed for the slaughter which had befallen the King's 
army." These words, the truth of which was attested by the 
Thessalians, suflSced to obtain the Thebans the grant of their 
lives. However, their good fortune was not without some draw- 
back ; for several of them were slain by the barbarians on then* 
first approach ; and the rest, who were the greater number, had 
the royal mark branded ^ upon their bodies by the command of 
Xerxes, — Leontiades, their captain, being the first to suffer. 
(This man's son, Eurymachus, was afterwards slain by the 
Flat£eans, when he came with a band of 400 Thebans, and seized 
their city.)^ 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylse. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question him ; 
and began as follows : — 

" Demaratus, thou art a worthy man ; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these ? Or are 
they all alike?" 

"0 King!" replied the other, '*the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great; and many are the cities wliich 
they inhabit^ But •! will tell thee what thou really wishest to 

»o This token of submission is fre- Thucydides (ii. 2-5), who -only differs 

quently represented on the Egyptian from Herodotus by making the num- 

monuments. (See fig. 7, in woodcut ber of the assailants '*very little ex- 

of n. on eh. 61, No. IV. figs. 6, 11.)— ceed 300." 

[G. W.] 8 Philochorus appears to have enu- 

^ On the custom of branding persons merated 100 Laconian cities in his 

who were regarded as the property of a Atthis (Steph. Byz. ad voc. AlBtla. Is 

deity, see note > on Book ii ch. 113. It not Milller mistaken in referring this 

is a reasonable conjecture that the slaves statement to Androtion? See Dorians, 

of the Persian king were branded, be- vol. ii. p. 20, E. T.). The Laconian 

cause he had a ^^tKi5»-divine character, population has been estimated at 66,000 

(See Blakesley, ad loc.) (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. App. 22, p. 497), 

' The detcols of this attack, which and again (Miiller, Dor. vol. ii. p. 45) at 

was the signal for the breaking out of 120,000. 
the Peloponnesian war, are given by 
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leam. There h a town of La(-*edaDmou called Sparta, wliicli 
contains withiti it about eight tliousand full-grown men** Tfmi^ 
are, one and all, equal to thoee who have fought here. The 
other Lacedemonians are brave men, but not euch warriors as 
these/' . 

" Tell me now, Demaratus/' rejoined Xerxes^ '* how we may 
with least trouble suMue these men. * Thou must know all the 
patlis of their counsels, as thou wert once their king." 

235. Then Demaratue answered — " King I since thou askeet 
my advice so earnestly, it is flttiiig that I should inform thee 
what I consider tu be the best course. Dctiich three hundred 
vessels from the body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the 
shores of Laeonia, There is an island called Cythera in those 
ports, not far Irom the coast, concerning wliich CThilon, one of 
our wisest men/ made the remark, that Sparta would gain if it | 
were sunk to the bottom of the sea — so constantly did be expect 
that it would give occasion to soma project like that which I 
now recommend to thee. 1 mean not to say that he had a fore* 
knowledge of thy attack upon Greece ; but in trutli he feared 
all armaments. Send thy ships then to this island, and thenca 
aiTright the Spartans, If once they have a war of their Q\m 
close to their dotirs, fear not their giving any help to the rest of 
the Greeks while thy land force is engaged in conquering them. 



* At one time the number of the 
S|iftrlAat Be^ms ta have amounted to 
iOOO (MiUlOT^A Donamn, voL it. p. 45), 
wliafide the reported creation of the 9000 
y>t9 (icXf}|wt)f which v?«re mtendcid to 
mpport aa many families (Tint. Ag. <x, 
h} Ljcurg* a 8^ &c.). At the period of 
tbiA w«r tbey may be guesaed at 7500, 
Kinae the 5LKK) Kt Platsea were probably 
two-thirds of the whole (xi 6vo ^fpni), 
the ordinary proportion of military con- 
tmgoDto at oritical leaBoiiB (Thucjd. ii. 



10), DemAmtuA^ Batumlly enough, A 
little exaggermtoi this uuniber. By ths 
time of thd PiiLopoanflnAn wir th« 
number had ikllen to leis than 6000 
{Thticjd. T, m, with Milller'a c&lcula- 
tioDs, Dorioua, vol. li. p, 248, E,T.)^ It 
afterwarda sauk still lower (i,ee Aiitt. 
Pol. ii. 6; Plut, Ag, c,5, &c.)' Miiner 
(DoriAm, ii. p. 45) kivos the following 
estimmte of the population of Lftconb At 
the d^te of the mTiuioD of Xerxea i — 



S^ATUni 



iiap» 



the foll^rowu maka bdztg . BjOOO 



#76,000 



mi vroold pve an average of about 
tCM) to the iquara mile, wbicb i^ more 
fchaii we fisd in Soollaod. less than in 
SwitxerloDdf and atmoet exactly that 
which exittB in Portugal. 

* Clulon Wat included amo^g the 
m-reu wise men (Flat, Ftotig, p, M5, A J). 
Thm maxims *^y¥m$t trtavriv** and 
**|i;t84i' Jt-yay/* were c^wribed to him. 
Ue it Hid to have died of joy when hi« 



aon gained the prise at Oljmpia (Plin« 
vij^ 52). He wai contemporaiy with 
Piaiitratua (aapra, i. 5&). 

The fear of Chilon wat tealiaed un the 
Pelopozmofian war, when the Athenlaiia 
imdeir Kimat toc^ po wetn ion <^f the 
taland in quettion (Tbucyd. xt. h% 54), 
Thia i^emi to hare been one of tho 
cauHee which moat impelled them to 
make peace (ih* v* 14). 
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In this way may all Greece be subdued ; and then Sparta, left 
to herself, will be powerless. But if thou wilt not take this 
advice, I will tell tliee what thou mayest look to see. When 
thou comest to the Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are leagued against thee 
will be gathered together; and there thou wilt have to fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. If, 
however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus cmd the cities of 
Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battle." 

236. Achsemenes, who was present, now took the word, and 
spoke — he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command of 
the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon to do as 
Demaratus advised — 

" I perceive, O King " (he said), " that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of the Grecian people — they envy good fortune, and hate power 
greater than their own. If in this posture of our aflfairs, after 
we have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck,^ three hundred 
more be sent away to make a voyage round the Peloponnese, 
our enemies will become a match for us. But let us keep our 
whole fleet in one body, and it will be dangerous for them to 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for us 
then. Besides, while our sea and land forces advance together, 
the fleet and army can each help the other; but if they be 
parted, no aid will come either from thee to the fleet, or from 
the fleet to thee. Only order thy own matters well, and trouble 
not thyself to inquire concerning the enemy, — where they will 
%ht, or what they will do, or how many they are. Surely 
they can manage their own concerns without us, as we can ours 
without them. If the Lacedaemonians come out against the 
Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the disaster which has 
befallen them now." 

237. Xerxes replied — " Achsemenes, thy counsel pleases me 
well, and I will do as thou sayest. But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. Never will I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause ; for that is disproved both by his former counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the case. A citizen docs indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly ; if such a man be called on for counsel, 

> Supra, oh. 190. 
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he yrdl not give lib best thought^ imless indeed he be ii man of 
ver)^ exalted Tirtuo ; aiid such are but rarely fouiidp But a 
Mend of ai^other country tlelight^ in the good fortune of his 
forei^ bond- friend, and wili give him, when agked, the beat 
adfie© in his power. Therefore I wiirn all nicm to abstain 
henceforth troin ipeaking ill of DemaratuSj who is my bond- 
frieod/' 

238. When Xerxes had thus gpoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain ; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom h© 
knew to have been the Lacedajtnonian king and captain, he 
ordered that the head should be struck off, and the trunk 
fastened to a cross.* This proves to mo most clearly, what is 
plain also in many other ways, — namely, that King Xeoes was 
more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than with 
any other mortal* Certes, he would not else have used Ids body 
so shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more liighly than any nation 
that I know. Tliey, however, to whom the orders were given, 
did accordiiig to the commaiuls of the King, 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at the time 
I laft incomplete, The Lacedaemonians were the first of the 
Oteeke to hear of the? King's design agtiinst their country ; and 
it was at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, 
and received the answer of which I spoke a while ago,* The 
^scovery was made to them in a very stniiige way. Demaratne, 
the eon of Ariaton, after he took refuge with the Medes, was 
not, in my judgment, which is supported by probability, a well- 
wisher to the Laceilsemouians. It may be questioned, therefore, 
whether he did what I am about to mention from good-will or 
from insolent triumph. It happened that he was at Suaa at the 
time when Xerxes determinetl to lead his army into Greece; 
and in this way becoming acquainted with his design, he resolved 
to send tidings of it to Sparta. So as there was no other way of 
effecting his purpose, siiiee the danger of being discovered was 



^ Th« bod J of th« younger Cyrua wan 
inmilArl/ iMated bj Arti^BTxet (Xen. 
A}i> TttA. i7)^ AB was th&i of Craisiu bj 

the geneml of Hyrodeii, the Part.hina 
king I PluUmb, Yit, Cr^. o. 31'). Cam- 
hjw&i fmd «flt ibe e;umi|jle of ill-treat iug 
the bod J uf a desd euemj ittuprii, iii. 
16)* Accpfdlug to Arkttde* of Hileiiiii 
(FV» 21 ,, Xar3ie» bad Leouldis* h^art out 
out, and futmd it cQVf!rod mtb hakl 



Botiefl coaflidered to be thow of EiM- 
mdaii, w^re afttirwiird« brougbtto 8puta 
by Pauaaiiia«, the eon of FliatoAOftK (ib, 
n.c. 44^1), aud Vfre dqioiited in a tonib 
oppoftiie tLo tbentre. Giiiiie« ^ad fuiW' 
nd ontioai, b«ld oaauany at tbo lepid- 
«hrev p jeiorv od IIm mimoty of tbt aero 
(PaiiMn. ni. xlv. 1 1), 

* Supiv, eh. 2'io. 
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GORGO AND THE WAXED TABLET. 



Book Vn, 



I great, Demaratias framed the following contriTance, He took a 
pair of tiiblets, and, clearing the wax away from tbem, wrote 
what the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof the 
tablets were made ; ha\Tng done this, he spread the wax once 
more over the writing, and ao sent it. By these meaos* the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a blank 
tablet^ were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the 
tablet reached Laced^emonj there was no one, I understand, who 
could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes 
and wife of Leonidas,* discovered it, and told the others. ** If 
they would scrape the wax off the tablet," she said, " they would 
be sure to find the writing upon the wood," The LacedBemonians 
took her advice, found the writing, and read it ; ^" after which 
they sent it round to tbe other Greeks, Such then is the 
account which is given of this matter. 



9 Supm, r. 4S» &d fin. uDd 51. Tho 
tniuriiigtif! of imcletii with their uiGom and 
BephewB with their auiits were not un- 
coramou at Sparta* (Se<j above, ti, 7l» 
note *.) 

^ Herd we hAwe one out of man;- iti- 
gtwi0«B of the common proctli^ of writ* 
lug imong the Spariausj so strapg^Ij 
oallBd in queHtion by Mr. Qrotid (HUt. 
of Qreeoe, voL IL p, 52 6^ and note ^)« 
The QOiifttant tue of the scytatc in the 
ttma^mifiHioii of meEsages is the most 
. .pilpable of th« facts which disprove Lis 



theory (b«6 the ^ Remarks* of Colonel 
Mure ; and compare Sqhol. ad Thucjd, 
i. 131 ; Pint. Lyaand. c. 19 | Aul. Qoll. 
xvii, 9 J Corn, Nep. iv. 3, 4 ; Suidaa, ad 
Toc.; Etym. Mogn. ad voc,)» Ofcoune 
it must be aUowed that literary pnniuita 
occupied a vary different poaition at 
Sparta and at Athena; butr deepitc of 
the rhetoric of Isocmi^ (Panath. § SB, 
p. 253), it Li probable that every Spar^ 
ton could both read and write (FLut. 
Lycui^^ e* 16; Inat. Lac, p> 237, A). 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE 0B3CDEER TRIBES CONTAINED WITHIN THE EHPIBE OF 

X£RX£S. 



I 



I 



Geuernl divijBion of ike proTincea — Eastern, Wealero, CentmL 2. Tribes that 
require further coaeidenitioa, chiefly thoae of the East atid North* 3. Ac- 
9mm% of the EnketerD Tribes— viz. (L) The Hyrcumiwia — (li.) Tbe FarthiMW 
— (iii,; The Chorttsmifiiw— (iv.) The Bogdiani^ — ^v.j The Ariana — (vL) The 
B«ctriani^(YU,) The ^glj— (viii-j The Sacae— (ii.) The Caapiaa*— ^^3i*) The 
SigMtimn* — (Ei.) The Sarangino* — 'lii.j Tbo ThamanroaBi— *fxiu.) The 
FactyMUJ — { xi v. ) The Sattagy diftiw — f x¥ The Gandflriana — ( xvi* ) The 
Dadic^ — (^YiV} The Aparytjjo— (iviiL) The C«peiri — i^ix..) The Indiaa*— 
(xx,) The Pariconioiu — ''ixi.} The Etklapions of . Asia' 4* Account of the 
Northern Tribes— vix, (i.j The Moachi— (O.j The Tibareni — (iii.J The Mftr 
^1109 — (iv.) The Mo»yiiCBci"<v/j The MariM— (vi/j The ColchiaiM^(im,)'I^e 
Sapeires— (tuL) The Alarodiaua— (ix.) The M&tietii— (i.) The CaapiaiM — 
(xi.j The PauBtcsD — (xii*) The PMitimathi— (xiii. ) The Dariti©, 5. Very 
obflcure tribes af the Western and Central dktrii:t*--^(i.) The Laaomaiif — 
riL)11i« Cftbttliaji&— iiii/) The Hygenn^a or Hftennoe— M^, ) The Ligjrea— 
(t,) The Orthooorjbantea — -jL) The Farifmniiina ef the tenth uatrapy, 

1» Thk provincei of the Persiau EiDpire may be divided most 
conveniently into the Eastern ^ the Western, and the Central, 
Accepting the account of the extent and dirisions of the empire 
given by Herodotua in his Third Book, we may say that the Western 
ProTinces contained the six satmpieB with wHch the historian 
oommenees his list; — that the Eastern were composed of seven 
eatrapies, which were the seventh, the twelfth, the fourteenth, the 
fifteenth, fhe sixteenth, 'ftie seventeenth, and the twentieth ; — and 
that the Central consisted of the remainder,^ The lines of demarcar 
tion upon which such a division is based are not. artiSetal or 
arbitrary, but strongly marked in nature, being no other than those 
two great barriers whereby the Perwians and their immediate neigh- 
bomv were shut in on the right hand and on the left — the low sandy 
desert of Arabia and Syria towards the west, and towards the east 
ihB elevated salt desert which occupies the whole centre of the 
modem Iran. By thouo natnml harriei-s the Persian Empire was 
physically divided for two*thirds of its width, and we have only 
artificially to prolong the lines thus gained a short dii^tance towards 
the north ^ in order to complete the separation here indicated, 

^ The ^ghth, ninthf tenth, tifevcnth, thir(e«Dth, eight«fiiUi, ntai mntitiwnth (ne Herod. Hi. 
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2. The geograpliioal position of the principal races inhabiting 
what are here called the Western Provinces has been approximately 
determined in the earlier portions of this work, more especially in 
the Essay ' On the Physical and Political Geography of Asia Minor.'* 
The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces, from Armenia 
southwards, have also received their full share of attention.' But 
the nations of the east, and the numerous races occupying the more 
northern portion of the central tract, lying as they did at the verge 
of the empire, remote alike firom the Greeks and from the chief 
Asiatic powers, and thus playing a very subordinate part in Persian 
history, have been but seldom mentioned hitherto, and have never 
been made the subject of sustained consideration. It is proposed 
now, in order to complete the review of the tribes inhabiting the 
Persian Empire, which has been commenced and carried on in the 
two Essays whereto allusion has just been made, to give some 
account of the northern and ecistem races, of .their position and 
limits, and — so far as can be done without unduly extending this 
Essay — of their history. At the same time the reader's attention 
will be directed to certain obscure tribes belonging to the central 
and western provinces, which were omitted from the* former review 
on account of their comparative insignificance. 

3. The number of tribes mentioned by Herodotus as inhabiting 
the seven eastern satrapies is twenty ; or, if we include tribes not 
expressly mentioned in the list of the satrapies, but known other- 
wise to belong to this region, twenty-three. Of these however 
there are two — the Utii and the Myci — ^whose proper position is in 
the central district,* and who have thus already been noticed. ITie 
eastern tribes are therefore twenty-one in number, viz., the Hyrca- 
nians, the Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the Arians, 
the Bactrians, the ^gli, the Sacse, the Caspians, the Sagartii, the 
Sarangians, the Thamanseans, the Pactyans, the Sattagydians, the 
Gandarians, the Dadicaa, the Aparytse, the Caspeiri, the Indians, 
the Paricanians, and the Ethiopians of Asia. These tribes will be 
considered seriatim. 

(i.) The Hyrcanians. — This people is mentioned by Herodotus 
only twice,* and each time in a connexion which does but little 
towards fixing their exact locality. In Book iii. they occur among 
the five nations to whom the water of the river Aces is dispensed 
by the Great King, and are thus associated with the Chorasmians, 
the Parthians, the Sarangians, and the Thamanseans. The exact 
position which they occupy in this list is between the Chorasmians 

- Vol. i. Essay ii. pp. 314-;{24. chosia (par. 9), to have lain considemblT 

• Elspecially in the Essay on the Geography more to the east. The Myd too, if r^rarded as 
of Mesopotimia and the adjacent countries, the 3faka of the lu-scriptions, who are unite*! 
vol. i. Essny ix. pp. 437-439. witli the Sacans and Arachosians would i\\y- 

* See the Map of the Satrapies at the j)ear to have had a more t-astern emplacement 
end of vol. ii. The position there given to than that assigne<l them in the map. Tlit-y 
the Utii depends on their identification with may have occuj)ied not only the jwrt of the 
the UxLnns of Strain) and Arrian (supra, coast opposite Cape Macetii(-.Vf'.«k'/<ij/n"), but 
vol. ii. p. 402. note*). The Yuiiya of a considerable jwtion of the modern J/elrrf;t. 
the Behistun Inscription (col. iii. par. .5), which seems still to retain a trace of their 
though regai-ded as a district of Persia name. 

Proper, seems, from its connexion with Ara- ' Herod, iii. 117, and vii. 62, ad fin. 
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tod the Partliians ; and their territory might therefore b© expeotcd 
to lie adjacent to l*arthia and ChomBmia. Subsequent writers 
fix it to the south-eastern comer of the Caspian — the modem 
province of Ast^raUid — from which point they extend it somewhat 
Variously. Stmho assigns to lI)Tcania a large portion of the low 
pl&in east of the Caspian, even carrying it beyond the Orus (Jf/htU} 
Tiver.* Mela lirings* it round to the west of the same sea, and makes 
the HyrcanianB border on the 11>erianfi and the Albanians 7 There 
can however be little doubt that the true heart of the country was 
always the region about Asterabad," where the district and river of 
Gurtjdn still retain the appellation of the old inhabitants,* It was 
from the passage of Alexander through this country, where for the 
£ret time he came in aight of the Caspian, that that seii acquired in 
the pages of his historians the title which is preferred by Btrabo, 
Poly bins, Agathemer, and most of tlie later geographers, of '* the 
Hyrcanian Sea*" ^* The limits of Hyrcania are not very easy to 
determine. Its natural boundaiy on the north seems to have been 
tha foc^ range which shuts in on that side the vaUey of the 
AUruk ; on the east it may have reiujhed as far as the 60th or Gist 
degree of longitude ; while on the south it was probably confined 
within the outermost of those paitiUel ranges of hills " which 
stretch from the south-east angle of the Caspian to the Hindoo-Koosh 
near Cabul. The Ohorasmians probably bordered the Hyrcanians 
on the northt the I'arthians on the south, while on the east they 
may have come in contact with the Arians of Herat, and with the 
Dadicee, or possibly wirh the Bactrians, They were clearly an 
ancient Arian race^ their country being included (under the nam© 
of Vthrkduit) among the earliest of the Arian settlements in the 
Zendavastaf their ethnic appellation being significative in the Arian 
language," and the names in use among them being traceable to 
Arian roots. *^ They at no time attained to any distinction," military 



* Stnib. 3d, p- 742. Polybitis mokes iJbe 
Okus Uie brjuiidarf (i* 48}. 

^ De Sit. Orb, iii. 5. 

* Se« especially Stnib, ij. pp. 742-744 ; Ar- 
liifl, Eip. Alei. iji 23 \ Isiiior. Ciiar. p. 7 ; 
AgaUieni- ii. j Plin, H, N, tL Iti? Ftolem, 
Ti 19; Q, Curt. vL4, ^, 

* Tius district hns lie^ well d«icrib«d hf 
llf« Wrwatn (Knrnitive of a Joumef into 
ffllroiriin, cli. niiL pp. 599*^02 ). li con« 
ifarfii c^ n single liehlj'-' wooded and moftt lovely 
|PAJley ^into wbii-h oi^ilj «rimll glei^s ofien Trom 

»)4] '^% widemiig u itdflioeDds 

l.iat plain of AjtenUmd, ^d 
J viJL^. ..j^ the pLiia in ib^tit bag. 54^ 
Tt^ Gttrgdn river tiows into tlie Cmh 
i litlk to the oarth of itd wntb-eBat 
MSa% iste tbs B«f of A^tembiui 
rt tlw tesivtiotM of Strnbo (^ r 
^avfa w^tpm Mtdfiur ical itdXA^ ttal 
T^ whio¥ wfSicCt, iL p. 741), ttiwl Arrma 
< Htlrai ff ^TpHuyio. x^P*^ ^* SLpiffrtpa T^r 
6Bqv Tiji iwi ^ditrpa <fnpnu(rris' Hal tf fikw 
6f»^iif ^vt(p7CTeu Baffin I ital i^KttU, rf 
VOL, IV. 



B^ rftitfif mreiff ifo^utt If Tf liri tV M** 
ydkTjv T'^v rai^rp ^oAao'crov, Exp. A lei* Iii* 
23). 

^" Strabo oites both nameft (ri. p. 740, kc.\ 
but mo6t CNnamonlj odoptt the biter litk. 
Pol^biiu know* only the kter < v, 44, 48» 
and 55). Agnthemar osett iha carim most 
frcquentlj, but to hjin formnl liocount of nil thci 
IcDowa seo» (i. 3)* Jia* the L'xpreaioa ij *TpKar 
via ^T<n Kaffwla $dAaff<rgi. 

" *See VfiU i. p. 44i^. 

1^ Ibhl. p. 554, § v\l, note *. 

^ Ibid, note \ Th& root c£tHa m thfitr 
chief at J ZJidracarta ( AiTi«j^» liu 25), \s pm- 
bftblj the Ptenaan fjhird^ whicli t» fpuiicl m 
ittdb nttniei att Di0rtt!tgherdf Vetnitjf^rdf he* 
Of ooiirM it te hJko the ArmeaijLii oAria, 
found iti 7^<mocitrta, 

** Qiimtujs Ctirtiua csUa tbtm '*» warlike 
lULtioa '^ ^ gi&iu bellioooa, VI, ir* § 1 >^) , nod 
remarki ufjon tfacLr cavBlry na/^cicjelleiit*' 
I tU< iu § 6). B^t Ihe^ do not «eem t« hiive 
radly odtfid ARj flerioui itliiit«]l» to Alex- 
aoder (e£ Armof Etp. Akx. IJL 2S-2a). 
M 
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or other, and di&appear from Metory sliortljr after the timo 
Alexander''^ 

(iL) Tbo Parthiang aro mentioned by Herodotne in threo places : 
fiiBt, as joined in the same satrapy with the Choi^ai^mianfl, the 8og- 
dians, and tJio Ariana of Herat ; ^^ Becondly, as ohtaining a Bhare of 
the waters of the river Aces, in common witJi the Chorasmlanfi, 
Hyrcanians, Sarangians, and ThamansBans ; '^ thirdly, as united 
with tlie Chora^mians under one and the aame commander in t-he 
army of Xerxes. '° Thc^ic notices all t^nd to place them towai^s the 
north-eastern frontier ; but the second idone is of use io definitely ^ 
fixing their position. They tJiere occur iM^wmfi tJie H^rcaumm ajidtk 
Sat^n^iaus ; and this seems to have been exactly their proper localityJ 
They dwelt along the fioutheni finnJc of the Elburz range, in the| 
district now called Atak, or *'the Bkirt,*' a distriot** capable of i 
high cultivation, and strewn with the ruinfi of magnificent cities,..] 
but now nearly a desert. Their western limit La said to have been 
the Caspian Gates,** while their eastern was the territory of the 
Arianfi {Hemtees) ; on the north they had the Ilyrcanians for neigh- 
bours ; on the south they melted into the great desert of Khorassan, 
beyond which, on tJie Haroot^rud, or river of Subzaieur, were the 
BarangianB.* This location agrees perfectly with all th© notices of 
good authorities. The lists of Darina join I*art,hia with Sanaigia 
Aria, and Sagartia,* while a part of th© narrative of the Behistuml 
Inscription unites it closely vFith Hyrcanla.* Again, Alejcander*il 
historians relate that at the time of his expedition it was under th#l 
government of the same satrap with Hyrcania.* Stralio * and Pliny | 
are more distinct^ and thoroughly in accordance. Ilie notio© 
tlie latter is particularly clear and valuable ; — '* As regards the 
I'arthians,'* he says, *'l*arthia has always been the coiontry lying 
at the foot of the mountains which we have so often mentioned, 
whereby all those nations are encompassed. It is hounded on the 
east by the Arians, on the south by Carmania and Ariana^ on the 
west by the Pratit^e (?), who are a race of Medes, and on the noiili 
by the Hyrc^nians." * The only difficulty here is, the extent south* 
wards, which is carried somewhat further than by most writauB^ 



^ Their country is, howeverj, still fotiod 
uad^ its old uame of Hyroonk ( UrAani^h) 
m Yacut (ftb. A,D, 12M)-1300). 

*6 Herod* ill. 93, 

I'' Ibid. ill. 117. 

!■ Ibid. vii. 6(j. 

^ Supra, vol. i,p. 443, Mr. Fracer gives 
ih« foUowing d«scr]ptk>EL of this diatnct i — 
*' These moiiiil^aim ftha Elboix), Although 
they pfeseat te thie aeeert their Joftiast fara, 
still iweep down in & auum^r £o gnuiunl nesr 
th«ir heaSf is to afford, in the v«ilep«Dd ra> 
rmes they itiGlude, M well ji£ at ihelr lliit, a 
4]iifUititj of rich land, walared bj aumerDUj 
rivulob, which once was well peopIi?d aad 
coltivatGd. This (tripe of Qoimtry kas bcea 
termeii by the n^ttvej ths Att^xk, a wond 
signifying * a nkirt ' as of a garroeat ; and it 
contmaied the csomklerable towDS of Nlfijo, 



Ahivettl, Dirocmif Mehins:ht with thdr 
pemlnnt ^ilLnges, fdl of whid] are now ilk' 
ruins." (Jouruej mto Ehoitisaiiii, p. 245.) 

» Strah, %u p. 749. 

I Comimfe Ptol«m. vi. 5| Str&bw li. ^ 
7 fit ; ^gnthetn. ii. 6, isc 

^ Supra, YoJ. ii. p. 403, note *- 

* Cd. ii. par, 16 (supni, voL ii. p. 49(9' 

* Arrian, Erpeit Alex. iil. 23. Aleramdi 
lumself eoatinued the unioa (ibid^ lu, 22)* 

* See Strtth, li. pp, 74^, 750, 

^ H. K. vi. 25. ** Quod ad Ptothos at- 
tLoet, Kempr fuit Forth ia Ln radidhizs moti- 
tifUm me^pius dictoniin, qui cannas eas gentis 
prffiteiunt. Hab^t i^ ortu Arios^ a msridie 
Carmauiaai et Ariimc«) ab oceino Fmtltofl 
lifedoe, a i^ptemtriono Hyrmnos/* Gotnpnre 
Jsiidor, CKar, p. 7^ wht're r*rthjGne uTideatly 
r^presoats this same di^riLl^ 
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The rartliiaiis w^re one of the most important of the ti*ibes in- 
cluded within the limits of th^ PerBian empire. They appear to 
have belongwl to the primitive race of Scyths/ whom the Arian 
immigrants had in general exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
By eomo mcnliar inherent strength they iireserved themselves 
intact while their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished; 
and patiently biding their time succeeded, after the lapee of about 
five centuries, in ejcchanging situations with their masters. Tho 
estahlifihment of the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidae inverted 
the pcfiition of the old Seytbie race and tbeir Arian conquerors, 
giving predominance to Imrharifim over cctmparative civilisation, 
and subjecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as far bjb 
the Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rude people, 1'he 
Parthian conquestfl were veiy ^mdually effected ; and some of them 
wore maintained only for a short period. We possetsa no dear 
account of the extent and arrangement of their empire ; but the 
" Parthian Stations ""* of the nativo writer Isidore of Charax (who 
lived about b.c, 150) show that it reached from the Euphrates to 
the Affgban mountains ; and there is reae^on to believe that in the 
most flourishing period it extended over tbe greater portion of 
Western Asia* The ront© which Imdoro describes passed tkrongh 
nineteen districts,' viz,, Meeopotamia (which included Babylonia), 
ApoUoniatis, Chalonitis, Media» Cambaciena, Media Superior, Medja 
Matiana, Choarena, Comieonaj Hyrcania, Astubena, Tarthjona (or 
Farthia Proper), Apavarctlcena, Margiana, Aria, Anava, S^uungiana 
OT Drangiana, Sacastana, and Arachosia. Tho struggles of the 
Farthians a^nst Kome» tho defeat of Crassug, their Tofises in the 
reign of Trajan, their subsequent recovery of all that they had lost 
from Adrian, and tbeir final re-subjection by the Persians, are well* 
known circumstanoefi in their history, and scarcely require more 
than a passing notice. They maintained their independence for 
482 years (from fl,c. 256 to a.d. 226) ; and during this period, 
which coincided with the ac^yii of Rome's greatness, were almost the 
only enemy that she feared, or at whoso bands she suffered serious 
defeats. On the conquest of Arsaoes XJCX. (Artabanus IV.) by 
Artaxerxes, the eon of Bassan, the empire of the Panhians ceased ; 
and with its disappearance we loee all trace of their exietenoe m a 
nation* 

(iii.) The Chorasmians were a primitive Arian race/ as is evi- 
dent from the mention of their country {Khairizaoy among the 
earliefit settlements of that people.**^ They seem in the time of 
Herodotmt to have occupied the low desert north of Hyrcania, 
which is still called '* the desert of EJianmnJ* '^ This position 
entirely auita all the early notices. The fourth Fargard of the Ven- 

^ See T^l. i. p|i. 533 f 554. Tht mune of but they do QfH tDtnnenite lb«m» 



the Fiutlu&ci whom Akxtuidcr mad« fiitnip, 
wliidn wift Anuniiuipn {Att, Exp. A], iiL 
22) or Metiftpia (Q. Cnit. ti. 4, ad Ho^), la 
deddBilf nwre Scjtlik thstn Ariim, 

• M«ai, !Vth. pp. t, 2, riiiij (H* N. vi. 
$5)t tod SolJDat ^Pdjhbt. c, 59), mf that 
tin nomW of tfae proruuc^s wm tiightwti [ 



* Se^ Tol i. EoBRf xi. pi. 554. 

w&t^, p, CFiii* 

u Kra»er » Kboiwiaij, p. 243^ tud Ap- 
peodji B. p. 58 ; WlImu'i Arkuiii Aiitji|iia, 
p. 139. For ft dwnpUcio of tlik fxmDttj, 
vide sopm, voL 1. p. ^14, note *. 
M 2 
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didad joina FChairizao with Harmm (Aria), Qitgdha (Sogdiana), and 
Jlftf/n; (Margiaiia)J' Tlia lists of Dariiis unite it with Aria. Bactria, 
Sogdiana, and Sarangia.'* Herodotus attaclies it to Hyi-cania, 
Farthiai Sogdiana, and Aria,** No HituatiPD harmoniees these 
Tarions Btat^ments so well as that above asnigued to the country. 
It waa probably bounded on the south by llyrcania ; on the east by 
Sattagydia, Bactria, and Sogdiaua; ou the north by the desert j 
between the Caspian and the Aral ; on the west by the Cafipian» 
Choroamia was not visited by Alexander, since it had nothing to 
tempt him, and lay too much to the left of his route. It had by 
this time shaken off the l^ersian dominion, and was under a natiTB 
king, Pharasraanos/* who made overtures to Alexander which were 
fiivonrably entertained. According to Arrian, this monarch stated 
that his dominions extended to the borders of Colchis and tb& 
oountry of the Amazons (I), and offered to conduct Alexander to 
those parts ; but bow the boast was understood does not appear; and 
there is no evidence to show that Chorasmia ever reached north- 
ward further than the latitude of the Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed 
includes tho Choriisraians among the Sacas and 5Iassaget«e ; but still 
he seems to make them border upon Bactria and Sogdiana,** so that 
his evidence does not really conflict with that of the earlier writers. 
Ptolemy places them in Bogdiana» on the banks of the Oxns/' 
By his time they had evidently become a \erj unimportant tribe. 

llie Chorasmians cannot be said to have a history. Nothing 
definite is known of them after the time of Alexander/' It is 

Srobable that they formed a part of the semi-Greek Bactrian king- 
om (foxmded BpC. 254), and perished imder the attacks of the 
nomade races &om the norths by whom that kingdom was over- 
thrown* 

(iv.) The Sogdians, like the Hyrcaniana and ih^ Choraamiaiu, 
were an Arian race. Their country^ called Qu^dka in the Zenda- 
vesta^ is the veiy earliest of the Arian settlements," It lay next to 
Bacti'ia, which it always follows in the lists of Darius/ being 
sepamted from it (according to Eratosthenes ^) by tho Osns. Sog- 
diana was represented by him as extending from the Oxus {J^hun) 
to the Jaxartes (S^ihua'), being bf>unded on the north hy ScylMa, ana 
on the south by Bactria* Eastward it appears to have reached aa 



I 

1 



^ Burnouf, I, &. c» 

^ ^^ toL ii. p, 403, note '* 

** To Purthifi, SogdiflEfl^ and Aria, in the 
list of satmpiea (iU. 93), to Hyrcania in the 
luxotict of tfee rirer Acen (iil, 117). to Far- 
tbia in an espi?cial Wflf , in Uic flc^mat of the 
army of Xc^rxes {^-ii, 6ti). 

^ Arma, Expcd. Alei, iv. !.■>, 

^* Stmb, xi. p. 747. To? 5e r&v Moffffa- 

BaxrpitufMff ttal t&v ^eySieuf^v l^tryc ^Tf' 

V Gmgmph. vi. 12, 

1* The greiit Kbrtresmian empire^ which 
WHS de^lroyiad bj Genghis Khan about a»b. 



1224t fiye to the n^me Chonum^ia or Kha^ 
nufA, a glory prcriausly unknown to it» Tliii 
empire deriTed iti ordijurj d^ignation fi-nm 
the mpUd dtj Ehm^esni (or Utynntje) whkh. 
}m\ k«pt the old name of the oooatsj. Bill 
it may be q^u^lioned wbetlMT th« peopk hid 
reallj any dose oonnexioQ with tAB midefit 
Cborasmian race. 

^ It 10 tiie first settlement occupied af^er 
the pnniitiTe abode of the itic« (Aryamm 
f^ftejo). See above, voh L p. 553. [CuriotiilT 
enough the word mctms *^ first " or ** head * 
in tho Hanntic Bivbylouuiii. — U, C* R.] 

* Supra, vol. iL p, 403^ n^te *. 

3 Ap, Sti^h* a. p, 74S. 
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far as tko Buhr range, while westward it may perhaps have extended 
to the Aral* This region is still called the vale of Soghd by the 
Mahometans.* Its ancient capital, Maracanda/ is continued in the 
modem city of Samarkand ; and in general position and extent it 
may be regarded as nearly corrospoDding to the present kingdom of 
Bokhara. The Sogdians are by most writers connected in a very 
special way with the Bactriang ; ' and it may bo Buspected that at 
an earl}* period the two provinces were united in a single satrapy. 
The nations strongly resemble one another ;* but the SogdianE are 
of a coarser type, and in military reputation fall Bborfc of their 
neighbours. Still they offered a respectable resistance to the army 
of Alexander/ and were among the last of the tribes reduced by him 
before he quitted Bactria to attack the Indians,* SogdianaYormed 
a part of the Eactrian kingdom which arose out of the niina of 
Alexander's empire, and became thenceforth merged in that country, 
whose fortunes it followed, 

(v*) The Arians. — It bas been already noticed * that the specific 
name of thiB tribe was in reality quite distinct fi^m the geneial 
ethnic title of Arian-^ which belonged to the Bactrians, the Medei, 
the Persians, the Ilyrcanians, the Chorasmians, the SogdianSj the 
Samngians, and to many other nations, lliere is an initial h in the 
one cos© which is wanting in the other, and there is further a root- 
letter u or V in the isj^ecial which has no correspondent in the 
general name ; but though the resemblanoe of appellation appears 
to be accidental, there is no reason to doubt that the people in 
question wero a branch of the great Arian stock. Their conntrj^ is 
found, nmler the name of //am/u, in the Zendaveeta^ among the 
earliest Arian settlements, in conjunction with Sogdiana, Margiana, 
and Chora&mia. They are always classed with Arian races — in the 
Inscriptions with the Barangians, the Bactriana, and the Cboras- 
mians ; ** in Herodotus with the Sogdians and the Bactrians; '^ in 
Strabo '* and Isidore of Chani:x ^' with tho Margians* The mLtdem 
Heratees, who inherit their name, are probably in sonio measure 
their descendants ; and they are certainly an Arian people* 

I'he Aria of Herodotus does not appear tti have been an extensive 
tract* It was probably bounded by Parthia upon the west, by 
Chorasmia upon the north, by Battagydia and the country of the 
Dadicffi and Aparytas on the east, and by the Thamanaijans upon 
the stjuth. Strabo gives it a length of 2000, with a breadth of 
only 30^3 stades,'* extending it along the sontbcm fiank of tho 
mountain -chain which here hounded Bactriana (the Pare^tandsus), 
probably from about Ghorian to the sources of the Arius river (the 
modem Ilen-rud). Ptolemy inclines it, aijparently, a Uttle more to 



^ See WUioa'v Ariaoa Antiqua^ p. 129. 

* 5«fl Arri*B, Ejpeil Ales* m, 30. 

* ComiffKFe Arnmi, lisp. AK UK 8^ iv, 1 mid 
ill St»»l»' ^*W' 747, 748 ; Plin. H . N, vi. 17 ; 
AgitbeiDerr tL ; Q. Ctirt. m. ij. | f^, j(£# 

hU^tpov TO* J ^iiiit ireJ rnh iBart t«^ 

fAiKf^r 9* BpMtf fffMptkrt pa i}^ r^ Twr Bak- 



Tpiap&v* 

"^ Arrian, Eip. A I. iii. 30, iv. 1, &C. 

• Ibii iv. 18, 19. 

° Swpm, raL i. p. 553, 
'* Supra, Tol ii. p. 403, odt« •. 
«* Heit4. iti. 9H» mA rii <J6, 
12 Stnib. xL pp. 750, 75U 
^ Mtitm, Pfljtii. pp. 7, B. 
1* Stnib. rL p, 75K 
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tlie west ; *' but in the main agrees with Strabo, There can he 
little doubt thai those Ariana occupied the southem skirts of the 
Mburz nm^f and the fertile oountry between that range and the 
de&ertf immadiatolj to the east of the Parthiana/' extending thence ' 
along the T&Uey of the Net^irrud to eome distance aboYe Herat ; hut 
their exact bonnds on either side it is impossible to determine^^ 
Thtfy have never been a distingukhed people ; hut they offered a 
stout resistance to Alexander," and appear at that tira© to hava 
constituted a distinct satrapy,^" 

(vi.) The Bactrians aie the most distingniehed of all the tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier* Various stories haTe oome down to 
ns attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power and importance of 
Bactria during the Assyrian period ; ^ but no great Yalne can he 
attached to these tales, which aie probably devoid of any hiatorio * 
foundation.* The Zendavcsta however shows that the Arians settled I 
in the country at a yery early date ; * and there can be no doubt ^ 
that the historical Bactrians were of that remarkable race** They 
are spoken of as a powerful people in the time of Cyms, who looked J 
upon tbeir subjection as a matter which he could not safely intrust^ 
to his lieutenants.^ The Persi^na always regarded them as among 



*• Ptdfeir^ hmnds Ana Ml the wmt liy 
Fhrthift aiod Oarmama (L s. g*}. But thb it 
biQWitiA be extencU Carmuik lo as to indude 
in It abicKt the wbok of the deaert. Sti^bo, 
proceeding ea#twaril frQin th« Cospioa, de- 
Kribea Am directfy after Fnrtha, Iiidon 
of Chatai hu two dktrklt between Ihemi 
A|nv^n±ic4Q^ and Mttrgii&& (m 7f 8). But 
ApiTATctiodii^ was a wt of Parthu (PtoL 
vi, b)t nai Mrngmna bootided Aria upon the 
noHA (IhCd. ch, 17), 

^'^ The heiirt of Aria wm probably alwajs 
the eoQatry About HcmU Tiii* b ** a rich 
w«ll>watered valley, the length of which is 
ibout 30 miles, aikI the breadth 15, th« ^hole 
beinf ooi-ared tilth vitl^gei «al pi^ens." 
JJpl'e, ** besides abund^iu^ of the Rueet frnit- 
treea, the mulberrj^bujih b eultiTBted to & 
great etteot, for roaring filk^wornif ; wheat 
and bu'lej ore plentjfo] ; piuitiire of the best 
^UiJltj ftbotmds in the mtitiQtaiaic, imii all the 
BieceMrfei of Ijfi! ar« cho^p and pleotifuL 
The iaifiietidg pLmt grows tn gt^nt quantities 
Upon the pUmm aod hilkaU anmiwl the d^.*' 
(teller *s KbonuBui, Appendix B,, pp. 30-$3^ 
CompAfc Ferrier'B Caniviin JonmejB^ p* 139^ 
■0dp. 165.) 

** Arrian, Eip, AL iii, 25 and 28. 

» Ibid, ch, 25, 

^ Diodonis, apparently foUowiiig Ctesiai^ 
tnakes NLatUj mrirch into Baiiria luid eonteoLlf 
for Borae tunc doubtfully^ with its king 0*y- 
arfces (ii. 6), who k finally i^iiced by iSemi- 
mmta. Justin {I. 2) and Cophiilion (Fr. 1) 
iuive the same st^ryt but caii the king Za- 
f^etil«ri tmJ identify liim with the tli under ol 
the MigiaQ religion. Again, Dicubrus mak^ 



the BUCOS& of Arbm.'ej^ in hi* ittedk an Nilli^ 
Teh, de|iend inamly on the fiwiihllloewhiAhi 
T«ceire& from the Beetriana, who hftt« htm 
aumrooned to ud the l^ineritei, but join ihtBk 
OfiginhmU (ii. 2Bj et stc^, Cbmpore voL L 
p. 9350 

^ It Is noticeable, howeirer, thAt the Peniuii 
tniditioai made Ikicttii th^ <«rlieit CMpilii» 
in the tmsm anterior to Kei Khocm or Cjtqi; 
imd thai General Ferrier obaerred anHsg the 
mln^ hrk^ with cuneiform inecriptiaiu (C^ 
ravan Jenrneya^ p. 207), 

* :SnpTii, ToL i. p. 552. The BactdanBaiv 
also oelebmt«d under the name of BahlOuMi 
in the early k'g^ds of the Hindoos (Wflaoo*! 
Ariann Antiqua, p, lt3r>) ; but thett do b/ol 
reach rnu^h beyond the 3rd or 4th ceutary 
n,a No satisfactory meaning has yet been 
fti und for the name Bactria. Bornouf i Ci>i 
ment p. csii.J d^rired it from n Zend word^. 
apaktara^ which mmM " north," But Bae» 
tria is only ctdled by a name at aH closely 
resembliog thi» ia the Armenian geography, 
whiob is not likely to hare pneerved the rni 
Zeud title- The true ethnic root is prdbihly 
only Bii^, the 'di of the ZiuidiiTesta, t« 
-ttuk of the Aduemenian tahleta, and the 
^rpia of the Oreeki bdng mere locatiTi i^- 
mm. Bui what Bak^ mjtona u unoertun 
at pteaenii Hang makes it equnraleni to 
6«^M ^hich In S^end is » forttinal«/' (Vkia 
supra, ToL iii- p* 447, and compare Biioaea'a 
Philosophy of Hiatoiy, toI, ill. p. 4@0,) 

* Supra^ ToL L p. 55vl. 

< HercNl. i. IhlL Ct«siaa p(n?ies8ad t» 
relate some of the circumsbmces of this i 
(Persic § 2); hut no dependance csn 
pboed on his nanative^ 
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the btayest and most warlike of tli© nationa whereof their empire 
wad Gompofied;^ and the Bactrkn Batrnpy seems to have been 
considered m a fiort of rojat appiinageJ Iii the final strnggle of the 
Pi^rHians agonal Alexander, theBactrians placed a very cQnfipicuoaa 
part ; * and it was no doubt as much owing to the energies of the 
race aa to the advantages of position, that the Greek goveniora 
appointed by the Seleueid*© were able to assert their independence, 
and to establiBh a BacLrian kingdom, which certainly con tinned for 
above a century. In the conree of time tliey have yielded to the 
flood of T^tar immigration, ever pressing southward from the Asiatio 
steppoa: but in the non-Tiitar population of the country about 
Balkh, whoso language is decidedly Arian," we probably have the 
representatives and descendants of the great Baetnan nation. 

The geogrtipbical limits of Bactria aro for the most part well 
marked and defined, Sogdiana bounded it on the north, being 
separated from it by tlie Ox us or Jt/hun river;*" the Htuarah moun- 
tains (called anciently Paropamisns '\) was its limit upon the 
south ; ^* on the west it was probably bounded by Chorasmia or the 
great desert of Khoresm j" while on the east it was shut in by 
the snowy chain of Bohr^ which unites the TlmnGhan with the 
Mitidoo^KoosL ThuB it included Bmlakshan and Kmndooz^ as well as 
the palkh diatriot, to which the ancient name stlU attaches. It 
was a cx>untry of varied character and multiform producta. On the 
east and south, extending to the summits of lofty mountain-ranges — 
while on the north it descended into the fiat of the Oxus valley. 



• The BiictrmD3 were nmodig the troopi 
idbetod hf Marilociiiu oa tbe r«tr«at fxf Xenai 
(H«fwL ril), n3>. Tbej bdd tfas left wing 
■t Arbdft (Arrkii, Exp. XL iii. It), whun 
tbiif fV^tlj diitEugfUfthed theiiuelTea (ibid, cu 
la ; M. CwrL n\ iv, § 18), Arrian (Peripl. 
Mjit, Erythn |). t7)j if it be be, calls tliojo 
ItAXif^Teratf i0tHtt. Stmho regard* thtm 
n» aimiW ia ciiamrtflr to the Scythians (xi, 
^* lb2f 753), uid Q, Cnrtiui t)iUB d&criheA 
thmr babits x^^ gunt outem Bactfiiml inter 
iUM fmtei pmtiiptisiini] ; bcimdis infiuiia, 
mttltbmqtie ft Permruni lum flbhorrentibUEit 
mil haod proecd ScytharuiQ bellicoajfl^im^ 
g^ete, el rnplo virerQ asfq^tA ; semperque m 
ftrmitf erniat " (Vit, AJeJt, iv, vu § 3), 

7 AUNTiiiQg to CleitiA9 (£x& Far. | S), 
Biefarkr CSranmiA, pArtbkf and Cknnank, 
wvn Gmhm^ bj Cyra« apaa hii iecond mm^ 
IWijeixarcea ( ? SmenlM). AfLcnriivnlii ia 
ibtt Tdgn ot Xiiri£!i, ive fiod hia brothcit Mi* 
i&it^ in potKHsiao uf Ibe BactriKCi sotrapj 
. b. 113), Ag^, upon tbfi death nf 
t it AffiMn that aiiGib«r farrotber, Hyv- 
bfti iwahrad the gjorsmnMot (Du)d. 
i M. 6d). Dadui«, mrersr, ibe Atfiip 
lif Bactria under I>iiriti» Hf ^to^iia (Beh. Iflser. 
90t. iii. par. 3), wcu Dot, id &r ai we kDoW| 

" Armri, Kjp, A I iii. 29, Ji\ 17 and 22. 



^ See IVofeaiior M filer's ' Lo^uagcsof th« 
Seat of Wnr' (Ut ed.j, p. 33. 

w Stmb. 3ti, p. 752; l*tolom. tI 11, 12, 

ii Or rnropankDi, afsoosding to »ome ao- 
tboni. Tbe word seoni flnst bo oecur w the 
Babyloaian transcript of th€ Bebiiftun loitertp- 
tion, wbi^nj undflr the form Pttrapuragaamm 
it repreaentii and replaoefl tbe Fei'^ian Gnditra 
ar Ganfiaria {am £^ H* KavrliniSOD'B Babf^ 
tnnian ToJft of Beblstuji Inacription, p> xx.). 

^ It app«if» from tlut trmTek d Geneml 
FffrncFi mat do feweff than Ibor nngv of 
tnf>untnia5r only sligbtlf direr^t, sspaiate 
betwoen the low country tawards the Oxol, 
mid tiie flat n?gk>n of Seutiui^ towaida Giiidc 
and Furrab, (Cara\-aD JourDieja, pp^ 230^ 
'234. 238, actd 247 ; a»d oQfinfiat^ Itte jmip.) 
It is the sfOMid of tbsae, aa oiM pTOoeadi fnm J 
Qorib to soutb, that k hm ngw^lfid m thi ] 
main raage. Tbi* la the mduatiin-^^ittlii dl* | 
ridiiig between tbe ¥Ellm «f th« Mllfpilb ' 
and Ibe Hm-rad^ wbid is f)ow knOTTti m 
Uifl ^ii/efi;i £bA or White MoimtAJn (Keriior, 
p. 239"). 

^ Boleniy^ (vi. 1 1 ) botinda it cm tb« treat 
by Margmmi, or tbe eonutrj watered by tbt < 
M}irQiiHih^ tiM imdkDt disfciict of Merr ; bofc 
tbe cSosert of Kbaiwm extends fxirtber eaai 
tban the Murgmiht and mtyt hare bwn tt 
all tinitifl tbe Datund frontttr la thk dlncticnu 
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and on tli6 west melted into tlie low eandj desert of Eharesm — it 
]md every species of soil and e^oiy variety of climate-*'* its capital^ 
Baotra, is repreaented by the modem Std/di, which ia now moatly in 
ruins, but beara ample traces of its ancient splendour,** 

(vii.) The -dilgli are mentioned by Herodotus in one passage 
only, wherein they appear as neighbuni"a of the Bactriani!5." Thore 
is no trace of them either in the Inacriptions or in the Zendavesta. 
Possibly they arc the An gal i ^^ of l^tolemy, whom he places upon 
the Jaiartes, and thorefure the people intended in the passage of 
the Paschal Chronicle w^hich speaks of Alexandria Eschata as being 
iv A?ya/otc-'* Or they may be identified with the iEgeliof Stephen, 
who seem to be the G6lsB of Strabo, and the Gelge or Geli of other 
authors, the inhabitants of the modem GhUdn^^ In this case we 
may suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen*s -^geli are 
*' a Median people.** ^ It is impoesibl© to fix their locality in the 
time of Herodotus* 

(viii.) l*he Bacsa* — It is very difficult to locate with any eertainty 
the Sac«e of Herodotus, In his notices they are generally connected 
with the Bactriane,'* upon whom therefore it is natural to suppose 
that they adjoined ; but on which side he intended to place them it 
IB not easy to determine. Their conjunction in the list of the 
satiapies with certain Caspians * might lead us to locate them 
upon the lower Orns, in the region between that river and the 
Caspian Sea (the modem Khan at of h'hka) ; and this position 
would suit exactly the notice of Ilenanicus/ who derives the title 
of Amyrgiij by which a portion of the Persian tSacm were certainly 
distinguished/ from a tract called ** the Amyrgian jdain,'* which they 
inhabited. But on the other hand it must be remai^ked, fiiiBt, that 
this region has with good reason been already assigned to the Choras- 
miana,* who wore certainly not Sacse ; * secondly, that the Caspians 
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w Q. CurtiBsthiisdewTibfeiBattm; *'BiM> 
tmiias terr© rauitipleit et vam rmtura est. 
Alibi raulta arbor, et Tit3» laigo* mite^|ii^ 
fructu* alit, iSdum pitigae Lteiiri fonti** ri- 
g^Dt ; iinm miliora »Dnt fruiuento ccn?e- 
rmitui-, csetem armenturum pbnJo cBlunt, 
MsgTinm ddode pHrtem ^ii^Jem terras Aterilea 

homin^LUf doq irugcm alii ; quum vero reuti 
a PoDtico mari spLniut^ quicqtiid Eiabulj in 
cainpiii jao&tf oonverrunti qnvni ubi t:utim- 
latum eit, tuagEomju collitmi procul species 
mif oouiiiique prktml itiojem vcetigb iiite* 
ifranl " (Vit, Ales. VI- \r,^2B,21). ** The 
limgufl^ of the nioti.t grapliic writer/* say^ 
Bii A, Bnrtis, " could Dot ddinente this cDtm- 
trj with greater exactDcss " (Bdham, toU i. 
p, 245), A detailed accouat of the whok ro' 
gion will be found iu Ferrier (pp. 197-230). 
^ See Ferrier'* ConiTaii Journeys, pp. 

J« Herod, ill. 92, nd fin. 

^? Geograph, vi. 13. 

** Vide aupm, voU ii, p. 403 notL* *. 
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^ Strab. %h p. 734; Plut^Vit, rcmp.e. 

35 ; Plijj. H. N. Fi, IG ; ptol, vi. 2. 
* Stepb. BjK. fid v(x:, AlynKoL 
^ Herod. L 15S» viu 154. riil, 113, aod it 

113 1 compare Arriau, l^Kped. Al. ili. B. 

On the geueral aubject of the Soco!, s^ below, 

l£BAf ii, 

1 Hfirod. iii, B3, 

^ Fr, 171. *Ajun5p7toM, TrtMor %atcmK 
" ike U^tmt vii, (i4 iTo^Jrovf Si^ foKTOf 
%H6Bas *Ap,upfytov$f S/dxas iKdAfav)^ ittid 
Douipare the Xaklish-i-KustaiD Ln±!criptiioii 
(pni'. A J infra, p« 207)i iivhere the &ika 
Ilurmnvarga am mmUomd, 

* Supni, p, 163, 

* fstrAL* indeed siy^, ruv 3i r^if Mrafffo- 
TfTWK Koi Ttt^i^ ^axi^r (&vovi xal ol ^Arrir 
fftoi (? ) itol qI X^ftdff fi-iot (^xi, p. T47)| byt 
tbb ^temoiit ie of little ralue. The Chi>- 
rtismkms t^ould not be at ooee Ikfassagetie 
(Ariauj^) and Sac^ti (Tumai&us) ; tmd if ve 
must coiiD^^t tbeui with dther» it ahould be 
with the Ibrmer mthiar thaa with the tittir 
people. 
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joined with the Sacana are not those from wtom the sea derived its 
name,* and theroforo may havo dwelt at axiy distance frora it ; and, 
thirdly, that the Alexandrine geogiaphers knew of no ^s^ctQ south 
of the Oxua,^ l*he country beyond the Jaxartes is tliat usually 
assigned to lb em by theso %vriters ; but this eaniiot be the Sacia of 
Herudotna. It ia too remote from Bactria : and besides HtJrodottiB 
afiftignu it to the Massagetie,* who were not Scytliians," and were not 
subject to Persia,*'* There remain two tracts between whieb our 
choice lies : one is the district between the lower 0ms and the lower 
Jaxarte^, which has been regarded above as a part of Sogdiana,** but 
which may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus* time* It is a low 
plain, like the'countiy south of tbo Okus, bo as to answer the 
description of ndlanicus ; and it approaches* if it does not adjoin, 
Bactria. Thii* wholo tmct, however, except along the rirer-courses, 
iji an arid desert, and can never have supported more than a very 
scanty population. The other is the region east of the Bolor range 
— ^the modem kingdoms of Kachgar and Yarkand^ the most western 
portion of Chinese Tartary, TbiB seems to be the Sacia of Pto- 
lemy ** and Curtiiis ;J" and as its eastern position and Bear appixjach 
to Gandaria and' India accords with the place aissigned to the Saoai 
(jSaA'rt) in Darin s's liMts,** it is perhaps on the whole to be preferred 
to the other. The western and northern portions of this region aie 
very monntainons, but on the eenth and east it sinks down into a 
vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninterruptedly from 
about long, 7 5'' to long. 118° E, from Greenwich* 

I'he Sacffj of Persia were probably a Turanian race^ or at leaat a 
population in which the IHiranian element pi^eponde rated/* They 



' Tiifl GaspiiUis* twm whom Uic sea dei-h cd 
lt> OMIK, Are utukubtedly those whtim Hero- 
doltlB plaecs in bis lltii aatrupf (ui. 92). 
l%ej dwelt towiirdi its Kmth-uwsf miglc, i& 
lie CQOtlci-Q iiktLm (Jnfni, p, 190), 

' Arriirn'M iscyths ( wham he liltntifiefi wjth 
the Sfti^, jii. 8) dw^lt north of the Jamrtts 
I ir. 1 imd 4 )* So th^ S»uc of Brat^^theCfls 
(ft|». £^tmb. m. p. 748), who ftro Mpftmted by 
the JujssttUx £roiD thb liwgdiana. Strabo is 
la& d«iu-, hut brings the fk'}rthioD conqoeram 
of theCfn&'ft-Bai?tri:m kingdom ivh r^t t*- 
palas Tflw *la^iiprQv ttJi ncari %dKat ifol 
^ioyBitiro^t, %rttaT€ix^^ lLdK<n ( ihid, 
p, 744). Theri' vspr^?, of ootirw, i^&cni m 
Armenm, the Ssirvsincc of ArHnn (Exp. AL 
ill. ^)p who ddjoiscd on the Mcda mid the 
I flwitirinnj {tioxnp, Strab. rL pp. 745, IfrT, 
l4fc; Phn. H,N. 11, 10; md Ptol. v* 13). 
But these cumst be the Bftcie mbom Hero. 
Mmj^r^ vUh P^ B&^iHmt i uid ifbdaed 
tiMj ire sever caUed SicBi btit Secesmir or 
i ; and thtir mmikrf a not Sacu, but 
ui, Btraibt^ ftppearsi to Ffgiuil thisse 
a rem mint of the iuTsdiera who 
\ dominSf^a in L^pper Ailn for 2^ yaim^ hut 
\ subdued bj CjiLxarea (comjw'e Stimh. 
li. p, 745 with Hc^tid. i- lu6), Uut p#r- 
hapi the J ^-^r« reaUf a r^Enmmt of the most 



axic^ient mhdhit^mi» of the Donntry. 

• Herod, L 201. 

» Ihid, rh. 216* The Miifiaii-Cet« iibatihi 
hf their nattie be Ooths (tuprja, \x>L iii. p^ 
17^). Thnt they ware AruuiA is i>hovn bj 
the Dome of lEieir prince Sp&rfupistt (Herod. 
I. 2nj, which may be compam with tbs 
Spsu*f»peitlve4 of the h^ath^jm. (ibid. ir. 
7B), and of the EurapMa Sc^ciir Sooloti (»b. 
ch. 7€)f whoee lodo-Europeftli etunicter hjia 
be«D jdiiTsdy proved (vol. iii. pp. 157-167)f 

Jf Heixxi. 1.214. 

" Supra, p* 164. 

^ Ptoli!mj s Sacia, which he in a marM 
waj distiuguiAhee f^m Scythtu (vl» l^)i Uoi 
ea^ of 8ogdiaiiA} mid oordi of Metint Imitlf 
the ( iJiitu x-lnyn ), Cc m pai b Mamau. Hemd^ 
(|i, 25 1 : 11 /in-if VAyyQu TorttfUid ^W^tKit 

15 Vit, AUi, VIII. iv* § 20. 

I* &e vol. ii, p. 403, note *. Darim, it wiU 
be teetit conjoint Sada, 1. with Gandaria and 
JSattagydb; 2. with Ganduia and Meda | 3. 
with India. 

» &j« Yoi. L pp* 532-533. This vjcw is not 
fnoompntible with that maiiitAiDed in rot, iii. 
(Book iv, Easaj ii^ pp* 157-167) with respect 
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were among the beat troops in the Persian armies,-^ their chief 
weapons being the bciw and the battle-axe,*^ It appears that some 
time l^ofore the in vaijion of Alexander they had guoceeded in detach- 
ing themselves from Fereia^ and completely ©Btablishing their 
independence, so ihat they fonglit at Arbela, not aa sifbject^ bnt as 
allies of Darius." Soon afterwaiids we find Saoans contending 
without diBhonoiir with the amiy of Alexander ; ^* and about a 
century later, tribes which bore the name sab verted the Gr^co- 
Bactrian kingdom,^ and OHtitblished their rule over the entire tract 
between the Aral and the Indus/ ITiey even ventured to inTade 
India» but were repulsed with great loss (b.c, 56)»* after which they 
fell under the dominion of the Farthians, and were Enally absorhed 
in the kingdom of the H^issanidas, 

(ix,) The Caspians arc mentioned twice in the list of the satrapies 
— once in connexion mth the obscm*e tribes of the Pausicje, the 
Pantiroathi, and the DaritiG ; * and a second time in conjunction 
with the Sacaa-* In the former pasaage there is reason to suppose 
that the inhabitants of a portion of the tract directly south of the 
Caspian Sea — from whom indeed it derived that name — ^ar© in* 
tended ; * in the latt-er it has been proposed to alter the reading, 
anbstitnting for Caspii either Casii/ or Caspeiri.* But this prac- 
tice of alteration in cases of diflScnlty, where there is no variation 
in the MSB., is always dangerous ; and in the case before us the 
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to the ethnic cfaiuacter of the Europmn Scyths* 
The term Stjth^ or SacaU) 15 probiablj not ^ 
rail ethnic uam^ but meirelj 11 title given to 
9^ tHmmdes, like the //i/ctf of modern Perntu 
Fl^Ptn the vaei'e term i>oyth, therefore, we 
caODot coadude anything us to the ethnic 
dUMct^ of a people. [In the Bnbyloniiui 
bflUKaipti of thd AclisBETienijm io^^icriptioDs, 
tbd ttnn whkb ^epkci^s the Saka of the Per- 
riia nod Scythk colimins is Gmun (query, 
OfloatrltM ? ) — a team which elsewWe in 
Babyloeian atwajn m^ta ^' tho trtht^." 
CompHTu thfl Gfwk &AAi$<f}i^Aoj.— H. C. R.] 
^ Thty fought w«ll nt MftHithoa (Hemd. 
Ti. 113); they were inchifled Httiong the picked 
troopi of SilurdoDiuB (ibid. tuL 1 1 B)| iuid they 
digtkgiiisbefi theassdvejint Arbela,(ArT« Erp. 
AL iE» 13)- It is oIbo to be noted tlisit thej 
Jbrmtti, together with Uie Med€si and I'lirsianar 
tiba makn^ of the Pemou tleet (Herod, vii. 

w Herod, rii. 64. 

1* Arrizidj Ejqi. Al* iiL 8. tXirovra . , , 

T^F Aaptiou. 
»» Ibid, ir, 4. 

t StraKi].p. 745. S€eDj'.aHiith'sOe&- 
gmphiisil iJictionary, ad voe. BACTtilAKA. 

^ Of course these eiploila ant not to be ju^ 
*igneii to the Persian iSguie onljf. The Sbcbc 
of the (ifteenth satrapy were but the advanced 
gTtttd of that great Scjthic or T&tar people 
which hai at all times Wd undisputed sway 
ia the steppe cotmtry of oentral Asia. Tha 



Sc^Uikr influx of the first and socxnid oenttuitt 
beibre the Chmtiaa em was a movement be- 
gun probabl^r in the bt-Aii of A^o, and ei- 
tending to a multitude of tribes lieiid^s thoii 
who hekl at one time beea tubjeci to Perpia 
(Stmb. L s, c^. Ita succesi was chieBy owing 
to the vast numbers of the invnders, who gra- 
dually won their way to the ParofKUonUiw 
whenoe, in one iLne, they descended the rdkf 
of the Helmend tcf the countrj about lake 
Zerrah — mll&l from tbt^m SnoiBtede (liitL 
Chjir» p. !^ ), which passeti luto Seg^tfm (nam 
SeistoH] — while m anoUier they eptiered lodia 
and TAcbed the mouths of the Indua^ where 
tbef are placed bj Ptolemy (vii. 1) and Af- 
linn (Peripl. P. Erytb. p. 21, &ic), 

• See Wiijon'a Arian. Antjij. p, 302. 

* Herod, ill 92. 
a ibid. cb. 93. 
*> Vide mft% p, 190. 
"^ llie reading C-tisii waa, I bdkrre* 

proposed by L^m'heJ'. It was a^ap/ted bv 
Kemiell (Ooogr. of HnixL p. ^2)tWbeniml 
pnssed to Beloe and the other tnmslatoi^ 

^ This conjecture was tirst mode by KekJus 
(Pr^. ad Herod, p. xvi.), who supported il 
by th« pasng)s In Stephen, where the third 
Book of Hs'oiiotiis U mnde an Authority Ibr 
Ouspeinis » a dty €(f the riw'tbian5 (KeE<rr<i' 

*Hp6^oT&s Tpirp). But tiie coiTeetlou pro- 
posed would not justily the cii-cition, which 
reoUy shows a reading of Kdo^ccpof tor Ka^ 
ff^drvpDs in Herod, iii, lOtl, 
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readings fiUggG«ted are neither of them remarkably happy. The 
Cftsii are £mt mentiotied in Ptolemy ^^ and theu they appear to he 
placed in eastuin Thibet, on the borders of (.'hina, far beyond the 
utmost limits to %vhich the Persian oinpirfi can be thongUt to have 
extended. Tb© Cajipeiri, or people of Cfwahmere,'" are less remotes, 
and they were pixil^bly Persian subjects; but fitill they are net 
likely to have been included in tha same eatrapy with the Sacii» 
whiehever view we take of the country occupied by that people*" 
Ou the whole it Beenm best to accept the reading bja it standi, and 
to Buppo^ that the CaspiauB, like so many other tnbes in thiH 
part of Awia^*' were divided, part liaving proceeded westward into 
Ghilan and Mazenderan, while part abode in more primitive isettle- 
ments neamr the original seat of the Arian nation. It is im- 
pofifiible, however, to locate the eastern branch otherwiae tlmn 
conjecturally. 

(x.) The Sa^rtiatis (or Asaffarta) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Iran* which extends from Kashan and 
Isfahan on the west, to the Haroot^Tiidy or river of Subzmcur^ on the 
east. They are placed by Herodotus in his great central eatrapy 
(the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the Saraogians and 
Thamanseans on the one hand, tho IJtians and Mycians on the 
other*" This tract is only capable of bearing a vety sparse popn- 
lation ; " and the Sagai-tiaos were at no time a people of any great 
power or influence. It ia rather surprising to find that ihey fnr^ 
nished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops (horBomenj 
armed with lassoes^^% since, except on this oecasion, they are 
scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes appear to have 
been scattered and isolated. Darius, m one Inscription/' conjoins 
them with the Farthians; in another, ^^ represents them as inhabit- 
ing a jiart of Media, Ptolemy places tbem immediately to the east 
of Zagros,'* while Btephen speaks of their occupying a peninsula 
projecting into the Caspian bea." By the other geographers they 
are uDnoticed. Probably their main locality in the early timefi w&a 
the sou f hem skirl of the moon tains from the Caspian Oates east- 
ward to about Sfiofirud and Boxtam, or the district immediately west 
of Parthia.* From this position thoy commanded all the northern 
* portion of the Great Deseit, Hence they had scait colonists to 
acctampany the Persians in their great migration, who may have 
been the aneestorn of I'tolemy's Sagartians, immediately to the east 
of Zagios* If Stephen's authority is allowed, we must suppose that 



^ Vtile bJin. p, 177* 

^ Thotigli QMifamen i* nol iu- from tlw 
tmriioTj at K9th09fmiiTmkmd,y4ii, U^ng 
GOBipl«telf Mfsmlii ima H by tke higbett 
IH^fBt of iIm ifMsD-JTooi^ it ooald ioutiely 
AH iuto.tbt ami ntnpf. 



^ M 



QiinbiriiiMi, ibi ArtchouAai, uul otbcn. 
» BeM. ill. 93, 
>* Supni* Ti^K L pp, 440, 441, 



I* Tlie |T«il IjudiptkHi *l Ponepolii. Vide 

•? B<*b» loicr. col* iL pw. 15 (iupnit Tol*^ 
U, p. 499). 

** GiKigniph, ri, 2, 

1" iinteph. Iijz» ivd roc, Joyo^io* 
I See JufiTini xb, 1^ ^herv ** tSngarliilii '* 
mint b« rend lor '* i^^nml*' [Htirt tbiif 
naiM mmm Ui nannin in the snoArB Ztufipd 
or Al i j0#d^ the appeJktiaii oft tef §aam% 
finrt in tbw |Mrti.— H. C. B.] 
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tJifi eastern Sagartians, beiDg gradually dnven from tlielr oauntry 
hj tie ParthlaiiEi, fon^d a refuge in Maztrtderan^ where they may 
have oconpied the long promontory which forma the northern pro- 
tection of Asterabad Bay^ 

The Arian character of the ^gartians has heen proved in a 
Ibrmer Eseay,* They seem to have been a tribe very closely akin 
to the Medo-Persic etock. Herodotus tella us that they resembled 
the Persians both in language and dress ; ■* and vire find by the 
Behistun InBorfption, that when a pretender to the crown of Sagar* 
tia rose up» he claimed it as a descendant from the great Median 
prince Cyasarea;* In war they served rather m a portion of the 
rei"eian contingent * than as a distinct people ; and their omission 
from some imfjortant listii of the provinces ■ may bo accounted for 
by their probable inclusion in Media, They are thought to have 
been connected with the Indian Aswa*"^^ and are regai'dod by some as 
the ancestors of the Scandinavian nations/ 

(3ti.) The Sarangians* ^Concerning the position of thia people 
there can he little doubt. They are clearly identical with the 
Zarangi, Zarangffii, or Drangfe of An'ian^' the Drangm of Strabo* 
and Ptolomy,"' who occupy the region directly south of Aria, 
bounded on tie east by Aj^chosia, on the west by Carmania, and 
on its own southern frontier by Gedrosia. They may be recognised 
in the Zaraka of Darius* Inscriptions,'* who are joined in the liste 
with the Parthians, the Arians, and the Arachosiana. Their name 
ifi derived by Bumonf " from the Zend word Zarayo, or Zaraymigh^ 
" sea," a term Tvhich still attaches to the great lake into which the 
Hehnend empties itself, called Zerrah by the Persians. '* Thaj wer& 
probably the occnpantH of the country round the lake, and to some 
extent of the banks of the streams which flow into it fiom the east 
and north, as tlae ITelmend* the liawot-rad, the river of Fajyah^ the 
river of Kliaskf S^o^ — the mudem province of Seistan/* They appear 



* VoL L EsBay d* p» S54. 

* Herotl. vii. 85, 

* Bel*. luBor, col» IL pftr. 14* 

* Herod* L ^^ c ivtTirdxBiTti is Tovt 

* TWy am otnitted fj-om ibe Behislun and 
Hakhsh-i-Rtistotn lists^ only aj^^u^ng m tJi€ 
Persep^litan. (.See vol. Ji. p. 403, note *). 

' See Sii- H, liawlinwu'^a Tocabnkrj, ad 

Toe. ASAGARTA (p. 62). 

* In fl>me editiotLi of Arrian {la the Tauch- 
nitz) one form onif is osed^ viz., Drangie 
(A/»477*ii)* But the ilSii. have in ill, 2.^, 
Zapwyymtatf m Hi, 28^ ApdyytUf and in vL 
17, ZapdyYot^ 

» Sirab, i^, pp* 102.\ 1025, &c 

^ Geography vi. 19, &c, 

" Supra, ¥oL u. p, 403, note ^, It mitst 
be r^neinbered that tbe Feraiii:k£ o^ld dot 
nrtJcuLite fh& n belbre ftceiuofiaatttind tliere- 
stM iJitd^ra for GaTtdnria, Ilidmh, for lad La, 
^, 

^ ComtoentakiG hox h Ya^oiif p. xcviiL 



[As, however, the ondect PenkQ wonl fiir 
sea was diira'^a^ not zaraya, thk den'TntlDn 
<SLii scarcely be regarded iti Bound. — H. C. K.^ 
** Ge»* Ferrier say* that thifl name is " not 
iajown to the great roajoritj of Asiatics" 
(Caravan JDar&ejf,p, 429), and that it tt 
only found in old FerioiD njithors. The Lnha- 
bitnnta of the mmroonding country, aa'oniiitf 
to thie writer, now call th« lake Mechih 
Seist^ **^ the hike of Seistao/^ or Meckih 
EoQsUm^ '* the lake of Koofitem/' the groit 
Penstaa hera. 

^* The ful lowing descnptHin of Seistan is 
given hy Heii^ FeiTier i~^^* SebAan m a flAt 
wimtry, with hem and there tome low hills. 
Cue third of the fiurft^ of the soil 19 com- 
pti^ of modng BotidBt and the two other 
tbirds of a compact Mnd, mixed with A little 
clny, but very ridi in vegetable mAtter^ and 
covered with woods of the tamarisk, sagh^ 
tmft and reeds. In the midst ot' which there is 
nbundaiit pwture. Th<«e wood« rune mcire fs* 
pedAlly must with in tha central part of tha 
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to have been Arians bj race/* and are called by Q* Curtins a ** war- 
lil^e people ;" " but nevertheless tbej are among the nations wbicli 
offered leagt reii stance to Alexander/^ and are as little diatin* 
guished in biBtory ajs any Arian tribo. 

(ill.) The Tbaraanseans are a very obscnre people, Herodotns 
mentions them in two places; first, in the list of the satrapies, 
where they occur between the Sarangians and the Utiana;** and 
aeeondly, in bia account of tUe river Aces, where ihBy are conpled 
with the Sarangiani^, Fartbians, llyrcanians^ and Choraamions.** 
No other ancient author, except Stephen, mentions their name, and 
Stephen merely echoes Ilerodotns,* Under these eircumatanoes 
they can only be located conjectnrally. Sir H, Kawlineon suspects 
that they are the tribe Airho gave name to Dafnagltdn^ Dertiaiceiid^ &c^* 
which would lead us to look for their settlements in the hill 
country immediately south of the Ca^ian, Bot as this is too 
remote from the territory of the Sarangiane, and from the confines 
of the other tribes who used the Aces water, to be the podtion 
intended by Herodotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Tha- 
manaeans, like so many of the othor Arian tribes,' isent colonies 
along with the great migratory stream which pressed westwai'd,* 
and thus carried their name in that direction, while the bulk of the 
nation continued in their old qnarters, occupying a more easterly 
position- The situation which best suits the two notices in IJera- 
dotus, and which was perhaps formally assigned to the Thamanasans 
by Isidore of Charax,* is the district south and east of Uerat, from 
the aouroea of the Khash-rud and the Haroot-nid, to the banks of the 
Helmend about Girtsk* Exactly in this position i^ found the 



proTiDoe, (hrongh which the HeliDead and ib 
•fflueDtfi Bow. The detritas and j^Iim^ soil 
whkh ii ^kponied oa line lazid nfler tiu! annii^ 
iniindaljoEtt fertilise it in a remarkzibk uiad- 
OCT, ti}d this ha probabl j been tbct case from 
time immetnana) " (CamvaQ Jouraejs, pp, 
4 2 »>, 4 27 ) . It ma J be odM that th<r priduc- 
t)TP Iwid is olninit (QiUitid to the river coutTse*, 
while the ioteiinedijite cotmliy h im arid de* 
«rt rtftj difficult to travsTte. Tke flat ^ud- 
IrycEfecuk op thi? Helmeiid ns fiir as Giri^, 
wbBDm a line dniwn acrora la FUrm^ will 
firt lh« listiind limiti of SeistAn m this dU 



» Sapm, Tol. I p* 555* 

M Tit, Akn. VI* ri. £ M. *' BdiioMi n&tio 

V Armn, r>ip. AL iii. 28, 

w Herod, iii m. i» Ibid. ch. 117, 

H^jp^TBit 6iH}Kiwv' *Hp6B(nBj rpiTp* 

* MfliDoir OD the Cuueifbnu Iija4.TiptJ{>03« 
mh ii. p. 62* [Bartum vtm the Arian cor* 
Tmpoo^tat of the Turkish Atttk, ** skirt*** 
taaa wm eqnaQj appHed i& the flank of the 
monnfeuot in thise ports. The DaTmini, or 
TtuMwaitJMtJg^ were the inhabitantfl of thi» 
"ikiit."— H^CKO 

* At the SopLrtioiif (^upra^ p, 171), the 



k 



Mnrdians, and Di-opid (itipm, voL i. 345)» 
the GoDdarimis {ibid. p. 555;<, lie. 

* Besides ttariDg their imtne nloQg the.^^ 
hur^ raiagu iu the wordf above-tneutbaed, ihe 
ThMnaDfeom ap^xmr to have brought it as ftlr 
wmt m the KuDli.^h muuii tains, where A^ 
thuu has taufiyi &gtfAav&¥ (ae^ vol ih p. 402, 
uote ■)- 

^ Bf an iDgaiii»Qi Gmendation coimiiiaii- 
caled to me hj letter, Moxis. C. lIMkr of 
Paris has brought a pas»ge of Itidnre to henr 
on thia d IfHcul t subject. He gbsen'e» that otu 
prei«eti! e<litiana of bidoT^ gire, after an a^ 
louDt of the great PartluAii mate froia w^ 
to e^ AS for as Alia, the following-^lFTf u- 
9tp 'AvavvF x^P^i ^' *hptUt {Hudm&%pm 
8), and not» that thzK ^Aravot are wh^^ 
uitJcDown Ui ue. He therefiprt! propoftei to tvn 
i^Ttv&tv [Be^^ovoi^F x*^P^ '^^ ^' ^- ''^ 
miatake might easUj arise &o>m the r^ralci^ 
aeis of a tnuucriber. 

^ The towna mentioned by Iw^ave of 
Cliani^c in his iiCKdtmt of the TiiamaiuEafL 
countrj are Phra (♦pd), which la c:{early^ 
Famth ; Bis, which b the Best^ or Abest^ 
of Vliaj (N\ H. f I 23), thie modern Bisi ; 
Gari {Girisk\ dtid Nil^ which iii nnknowiL 
These nnm^ deiuij miu-k the piMttion of 
the countrj. 
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modem tribe of the Tm/mounees/ which appears to rotain almost 
UBchanged the appt?llation of the aucieTit inhabitants. 

(xiii,) The Factjans, — Herodotna haa two nations of Pactyans, 
one inhabitjng a ptjrtion of Armenia," and tlie other adjoining npon 
India/ It is the latter with which we are here concerned. Their 
cotmtiy is said to have been upon the Upper Indus, and to have 
eontained the city of Caspatyrus/** which most writers are inclined 
to identify with the city of Cashmere." If this identification l>e 
approved, Pactyica must be regarded as tlie Cashmere valley, or 
perhaps as that region, together with the valley of the Indns above 
AtUtcJiJ* The name Pactyan has been thought to be connected with 
the word FashtuHy or PuJitafh^ the title by which the Aflghans oaU 
themselvea* 

(xiv,) The Sattag}'diana are a people entirely nnknown to ail the 
elasaical writers except Herod otiiB. Yet it ia certain that in the 
time of Darius they were a nation of considerable importanoe. 
They are mentioned in the Acheemenian Inscriptions wherever a 
list of the subject people is given : ^* and we are further told that 
they were among tho tribes which revolted from Darius in the 
earlier portion of hie reign.** Their exact situation can only be 
conjectured, Herodotus, by uniting them in the same satrapy with 
the Gandarians/* who dwelt in Cabool and on the Upper Indus, ^'^ 
shows that they must be sought towards the extreme east of the 
empire ; and Darius^ by attaching them in all his lists to the 
Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion.*" They probably 
were tho chief inhabitants of the high tract extending from Cabool 
to Herat in one direction, and from iSirjyool to the banks of the 
Helmend in another. The Inscriptions even seem to extend them 
eastward to Margiana, or the district of Mmi>. They may |>erhape 
be represented by Ptolemy's ParopamiBadse, or occupants of t£e 
moontain-chaLn of Paropamisns, whom he places between Bactiia 
and Arachosia/ Their name is md to have signified ** the pof- 



7 Thifl resemblAUCfr of tuune tnsj he mervS j 
acQiikiEitiil, tbt tbi£ TnjrmotLDws tsurnDt bE 
traced rerj IHr back in On<!Dt;il hifctorj. 
Their coiiDtry wis traversed in several diruo- 
iinckfl by Ceo* Ferri<?r|f who foimc] it to toQ- 
bUt of a series of tnountcijji^, ridbrj^ and 
squaU iilains, weU watiiml towarik the east 
by beautiful bfcfei and riverB^ bat bccomiDg 
drier and more Jesett towaiik tbe we*t^ 
On the e&utb it tcimoatet abruptly in a 
nmge of high moutitniDs, whith prus^nt ihdr 
ftee^p side to tlw broad plaini of SHsttjen at 
lb«k base^ forming a Ttrj nwrked limit 
betwisea the high .ind the low conuiry. (See 
Ftrrien pp. 27:i, 274.) 

* Herod, iii. W6* 

» Ibid. cis. 102, 

^^ tbi(L and mmpare ir. 44, 

** &i£ Dv, t^mith fl Geographical Diciiotmryi 
sub voc, CAflPATYRU»i and comjiarei Biihr's 
l:li{.'[{rHns Ad Harod^ m* J 02 1 and supra^ 
vol, ii< p, 408, note *, 



1^ It IB said that boats t&ight descend the 
Jehmk from the lake Wydur^ a litiJc hekw 
Caelunen* (Diet of Gr, and Jlom, Geofxtpii, 
roL I. p. 558), and tliat Herodot*!* nmj 
have b^a mi&tiikeo about the dlrecstkn in 
which the Btream ran. 

^ Malbe-brun, Annaieft mmwUs dei 
Voyages, torn. ii. p. 344, et 8«|q. 

M Beh. InstT. ool, i. par. 6 ; Ferscp, InftT, 
par, 1 ; Nakhsh-i-Kustain InRT. par. 2, 

'* Eeh, laser, col» ii. par. 2, 

w Herod, ill, 91. 

" Ste vol L p. 555, and infra, p. 176. 

^B The Araohodau «re pkcid by Ptolemy 
west of thfl Sarangians and north of th« 
Gedrosiaoa; tbey nre bounded on the east 
by the vidley of 'the Indus. There can be 
little doubt that their country wm tbe 
modern Canckfaari or the tract lying upoa 
tJifi Ai'^diotns {Urghiiadah) rirer, (See 
Wilson's Arcana Auticfua, pp, 156» 157^) 

^ Geogmph. yi. i%. 
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sessors of a hundred oowb/' * an appellatioB snIGoientlj indicating 
tlie paatoral character of their country,* 

(xT.) The GondamnB are a vciy reraarkablo people, and held in 
anoient times a veiy prominent position among the tribes dwelling 
between India and Pensia. All the early Sanscrit anthorities give 
the name of Shidhn Gandhdm to the country lying upon tlie banks of 
the Upper Indus acd it^ tributaries ere they isHue from the monti^ 
tains ; * and the torni Gandhdra continues to t« applied to the CalxH>I 
oountT)^ in the writings of the Ai'abtan geographers,* down to the 
12th or 13th century of oor era. This then appears to have been 
the primitive comitry of the Gandarians, and may be regarded as 
their proper abode in the time of Darius, of Hccatieus, and of Hero- 
dotus.* Hence, at a \^ty early date, they seem to have sent out 
colonies/ which aecompanied tho first Arian emigmut^» and settled 
MTtly on the northern frontier of Sogdiana, where we find them as 
Qmdari/ partly in Khorasssan, where we meet with a town called 
Gadan** In later times a second movement took place on a grander 
scale. The Gandarians of Simlhi Gunjikdrn^ pressed upon by the 
Yue-Chi^ a Tatar race, rolinquushed their ancient abodes^ aiid mi- 
grated westward, in tlie fifth or sixth centtiry of onr era, carrying 



* Sec iSir H, RfiwIIzlsod's Pemim IToeabQ- 
kry, fid voc TiiAiAoij^iJ, 

* The region m qaestion is formed hj ^ 
ftn-likt fttfiiatioo of no fewer thim ato 
mDUHttin-riib^ ttom. a point in the p«it 
UtitudlmJ dbala of Ask, a ItUle to tbd wioi 
of CtibooL The nuMit sortJieni of tbei« ranges 
hm a dirtction from S.E.E. to K.W^W.t the 
laiMl ioathern from S.K.E. to SJS.W. The 
Mturgattb^ Eeri-rud, and B^imend^ oooupj 
tiift vvlle^ between the mxigM, Oeii* Farriflr 
gTT^ lbs ^llDwing desmptiofi of this c»uiitr|' 
m msji frum the higbeal of the ri<IgE>::$p the 
l^ah-J^f which bciumis the Tiillt^j uf the 
Hen-^md on the isonth i — 

" ^tnodrE^ fi£tuallj oil the haghesit poiDt 
of thft ri4ge I felt an iudcfiDabk feoaation 
fd lutiiiiratjoa at the spltitidid eight throws 
in boM relief at my h&i. There was much 
TUktj M tJle iiu|^iti<:¥iit view, ai»J it ^n& 
pMiEbu t0 m BlPQBdj tlie detaUi of it Id 
Ihi boriiob, Jiiid at th^rt j nimuigf frooi ua, 
wii the gimAd p«ak of T^mk^, wnudi, ^pp«d 
wfyi ili etefsal atid undtaiiglnff snows, 
to fmih tbfi heKTOiis* Tfie blg]i 
niami which w« had croaaed ia oar 
boked mer« hillocks oompared with 
I distant giant The districi we hod tiv- 
TaiKl betweeo ii6 and Sirpool wivi hut a 
■pot on the turibi.'tu of the couDtiy spread oiat 
b«(bt% as; anJ the tihoijQ ou which wo «tood 
«lr«teh«l E. and W. to a diatintco that ci- 
i the powefft of Tislon to meuure* Ati 
nitj of lower chiios dt¥eig«d from the 
ndpd, and (I fsmj mj) ImpeHal timget 
rietuing gmdunllf in ocight towards the 
norths leavhig lonly and prodoctiTe volleyii 



hetwcen them, with here and iliL^re on en- 
caimijmeqt of the bhck hBiita of the ntunadic 
inhahiiantA, jmd lujtun^iQi Terdm:« mler< 
•eelid hy ftrcsms of water ahintnf jn tho 
BUS hke thr«idb of HflTar> All thk hid 
auch aJiima^oQ ^not it th«t I Mt ri^tlld 
to the ipot hy the oitrudng pletiai« id 
co^templntlDg it" (QimTan Joctrneji, p. 
238.) 

^ S*H WiJscin^* Anatui Antl(|iin, p. ISI i 
fA leqq., and hi$ re[niirlr& in the Asiatic 
Rraenrohes, roL tt. p. 103. Compare I^s- 
Ken'a lodisdie Alterthum^kunde, p. 422, and 
\v\& Aft!moir on Um:tTiMi history^ tmnsLitoJ 
in the niuth wlumt^ of the fi^ngal Anotac 
Journal ( jiart i. p. 47S, et ftsqq.), 

^ As Bdodhori, Maas'oudi, Ahu Bahan, 
Edriiii and Abul^da (aee Sir H, KawlimoD^s 
Pct«ian Vocabulary, p, 12@). 

' DiiriuA specially attndiei the Gamlarnm» 
to tha Ijidiaa#, oonnflcting them alM» witli 
the ^ttngjdions and the guana (ntptt, 
Fot ti. p, 40;U note % HecsatiEua <9Ui thetn 
f^For *I»^»p CFr. 178), and plaQ» the oil^r 
OtupapjniB in thdr oorantrj (Fr. 170)* 
HerodotDi* by uniting them (tu. 66) witk 
the Parthioni, Chorasmiantr Sogdkna, antt 
BactmnSi leemfl to give them a norfAdm 
futher than a ^uthi^rn empbuxment 

f Suprat vol. i. p. 655, nute **. 

* Compare Ptolem. (3eograph, vi X2| 
Plio. H, K. vi. 1(3 J Pomp. MeL t 2, 

* hid, Chiur* p. 7 fHwdaoa). Tho Pcr- 
lian form of the miffia Owdaria, it mif^t h^ 
remembo^ ji QaMm (B«h* Inacr. coL L 
par« 6, &e.). 
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with them their sacred vessel — the water-pot of Fo — regarded as 
the most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported from the 
Upper Indus to the vicinity of the Arghandab}^ To this new countrj' 
they carried also their name, and here it still remains in the 
modem Candahdr^ the appellation alike of the province and the 
capital. 

The Gandarians seem to be more properly regarded as an Indian 
than as an Iranian tribe. Hence the expression of Hecatseus, 
rdv^apac, 'Ivduiv eOvof," and hence the attachment of Gandaria to 
India in the lists of Darius." So Strabo regards Gandaris, or Gan- 
daritis, as a part of India ;" and Ptolemy includes the Gandai-ae 
among his Indian nations.^^ Their name among the later and less 
careful writers became confused with that of the Gangaridte, or 
inhabitants of the country about the mouths of the Ganges *• — an 
additional proof that their Indian connexion was imdoubted. Like 
the other hill-tribes of these parts, they seem to have been a warlike 
race ; and it is not improbable that they were included among the 
Indians whose services were retained by Mardonius after the retire- 
ment of Xerxes." It is curious that they do not appear among the 
opponents of Alexander, since he must have marched through their 
country on his way to the Indus. 

(xvi.) The Dadicse are joined closely with the Gandarians by 
Herodotus, being not only immediately attached to them in the list 
of satrapies,^ but also imited with them under the same commander 
in the army of Xerxes." No other writer speaks of the DadicsB 
under this name. It has been conjectured " that they are the 
Daradrsa of Ptolemy,* who seem to be the Derdee of Strabo,2 and the 
Dardse of Pliny ;" but etymological considerations forbid this iden- 
tification. Ptolemy seems really to indicate the country of the 
Dadicae by his Tatacen^, which he places in Drangiana, towards 
its north-western limits.* Probably they had been brought by 
emigration to this region in the time of the Egyptian geographer, 
having previously dwelt farther to the east, perhaps about Ghuznee 
and the course of the GhiLznee river, where they would have been in 
contact with the Gandarians ; or at any rate in some part of the 
Paropamisus.* It is conjectured that the modem Tats, or Tajihs, who 
form the bulk of the agricultural population in Eastern Persia, are 
the inheritors of their name, and (possibly) to some extent their 
descendants.* 

(xvii.) The Aparytse are, perhaps, scarcely a distinct race. 
They have been properly enough compared with the ParyetsB of 
Ptolemy,' whose name simply meant *' mountaineers," from the 



"^ See the notice of this migration in Sir Roman Geography, ad voc. Daradrae. 

H. Rawlinson's Pers. Vocab. p. 127. * Geograph. vii. 1. 2 strab. xv. 

" Fr. 178. 8 Plin. H. N. vi. 19. 

13 See above, vol. ii. p. 403, note *. * Geograph. vi. 19. 

^ Strab. XV. p. 992 and p. 995. « So Wilson (Arian. Antiq. p. 131). 

" Ptol. Geogi-aph. vii. I. • See Sir H. Rawlinson's Persi^m Voca- 

^ Dionys. Perieg. 1144. bulary, p. 172. 

" Herod, viii. 113. ^ Ritter's Erdkunde von Asien, vol. vi. 

W Herod, iii. 91. " Ibid. vii. 66. .p. 98 ; Bahr, ad loc., &c. (See Ptolem. 

w See Dr. Smith's Diet, of Greek and vi. 16.) 
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Zend, pouru, Sanscrit, paruh^ '* a mountain." * From the connexion 
of Herodotus's AparytsB with the Gandarians and Sattagydians,* it 
may be conjectured that they were the inhabitants of some part of 
the Hindoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, near the source of the 
Cabool river, is still called Kohistan, or ** the mountain country." •• 
But it would be rash to attempt to fix their exact seat, or to identify 
them with any particular tnhb or nation. 

(xviii.) The Caspeiri do not occur in the manuscripts of Herodotus, 
and it is uncertain whether they were really mentioned by him. 
They are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants of the country about 
the sources of the Hydaspes, or Jelum river," and are therefore feirly 
identified with the Cashmeerees.*^ It has been proposed to substi- 
tute their name for that of the Caspians, in two passages of Hero- 
dotus ; ** and the present translation, which follows the edition of 
Gaisford, adopts ih^ emendation in one instance." But the altera- 
tion thus made is either too much or too little, for it only removes 
one difficulty to introduce another." That there has been some 
corruption of the text seems certain ; but very little dependence can 
be placed on the name which has been introduced conjecturally. 

(xix.) The Indians included within the Empire of Darius were 
probably the inhabitants of the Punjaub, together with those of the 
lower valley of the Indus — the country now known as Scinde." It 
is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. They seem to 
have been enclosed upon the north by the Gandarians," on the west 
by the Pactyans, Arachosians, and Gedrosians, on the east by the 
great Indian desert, and on the south by the sea.*' They were a 
warlike race in the time of Darius," who forcibly brought them 



^ The same root appears Id Paropamisus posed to insert Caspeiri in the lacvna at 

or Paroponisus, and (perhaps) in Portcanii the beginning of vii. 76 '^Bahr ad Herod, vii. 

and Porcrtaceni. 86). Bat their introduction in that place 

' Uerod. iii. 91. among the nationa of Asia Minor is quite 

* The river Cophen (the Cabooi river) inadmissible, 
and the town of the same name (Plin. ^ This is perhaps doubtful, and is not 

U. N. vi. 23) have a similar derivation, kuf expressed on the map of the Satrapies by 

in old Persian being synonymous with /janco^, Mons. C. MUller, which accompanies these 

which is the Persian form of the Sanscrit volumes ; but my own convictions are in its 

partth, ** a mountain.** — [H. C. K.] favour. I think it follows from the descent 

*° Geograph. vii. 1. of the Indus by Scylax and the continued use 

" See I>r. Smith's Diet, of Greek and ofthe ocean and river as a line of communi- 

Koman Geography, ad voc. Caspeiria. cation with the eastern provinces (Herod. 

^ Herod, iil 93, and vii. 86. The con- iv. 44;. The stream could not have been 

jecture was first noade by Keizius (Pref. ad safely used until the tribes which dwelt 

Herod, p. zvi.). along its banks were subjugated. 

13 In vii. 86. It is adopted here not *' This, again, is not expressed on the 

only by Gaisford, but by Sohafer, Bekker, map. The QandharaSy however, of the 

Bxhr, and A. Matthis. Hindoo writers extend across the Upper Pun- 

1^ The doiible mention of Caspii among jaub to Cashmere (Wilson*s Arian. Antiq. 

the nations which furnished cavalry is the p. 131). 

difficulty which is removed by the substi- ^'' For a description of the Punjaub and 

tution of Caspeiri for Caspii in the second the Indus valley, vide supra, vol i. pp. 

passage. But if we make this substitution, 444, 445. 

we i^ that, " the Ca^peirian horsemen i* This is shown by their being included 

were armed exactly aa their foot,** when no among the troops selected by Mardoniui 

mention at all has been made of their foot (Uen^ viii. 113). 
previously. To meet this it has been pro- 

VOL. IV. N 
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under the Persian sway ; ^ and they maintained the same character 
down to the invasion of Alexander, who found in the native prince 
of these parts (Poms) and his men, the enemy whom he had most 
difficulty in conquering.^ There can be no doubt that they belonged 
to the true Arian or Sanscritio stock, to which alone the name of 
Indian (Hindoo) properly attaches. 

(xx.) The Paricanians are very difficult to locate. It has been 
customary to identify them with the Gedrosians of later times,^ on 
the notion that their name connects them with the capital city of 
that people, which is called Pura (Uovpa) by Arrian.' But the 
resemblance on which this theory is built, slight in itself, becomes 
wholly valueless when we find reason to believe that Pura is not 
really a proper name at all, but merely the native word for " a town," 
which appears in the terminations of Cawnpoor, Nagpoor, Bhurt- 
poor, &iG, The Paricanians seem to have had a city, Parican^, 
which was known to Hecatseus,* and which may perhaps be denoted 
by Parioda in the Peutingerian Table;' but we have no sufficient 
means for determining its site. Our data do not really allow us to 
say more with any confidence, than that the Paricanians must have 
inhabited a r^ion in close proximity to the Ethiopians of Asia ;* 
cfr in other words, must have been included within the country now 
known as Beloochistan. 

(xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia, as Kennell saw long ago,^ must 
represent the inhabitants of the ''south-eastern angle" of the 
empire — the tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Carmania, 
and the mouths of the Indus. Here alone, out of India, would ' 
absolute blacks' be found; and to this country, and the r^onin 
immediate contact with it, the name of Ethiopia seems to have been 
attached in Grecian legend from a very high antiquity.* The 
reasons have been already enumerated,*** which make it in the 
highest degree probable that a homogeneous people was originally 
spread along the entire coast from the modem Abyssinia to the 
Indus. Tlus Cushite race, which probably advanced from the 
shore deep into the continent, was at a later date encroached upon 
by the more energetic and expansive Arians, who in the region in 
question seem to have continually pressed it back, till it was once 



* Herod, iv. 44. Compare the inscrip- Beloochistan, standing to these last as the 
tions of Darius at Behlstun and at Persepolis Beloochees now stand to the Brct/ioos. Being 
(vol. ii. p. 403, note *). the stronger people they would hold to the 

* Arrian. Exped. Alex. v. 13-19. mountainb of the interior, where cultivation 
^ Rennell's Geography of Herod, p. 303 ; is possible and springs of water abound, 

Bahr ad Herod. iiL 94. leaving to the w(^er Cushites the parched 

^ Exped. Alex. vi. 24. coast and the many arid plains. A some- 

* Fr. 180. UapiKihnj^ ir6\is ncpcriic^. what similar distribution of the Beloochees 
^ Segment. 8. and Brahoos is even now found. 

* Since they were contained in the same ' Geography of Herodotus, p. 303. 
satrapy (Heix)d. iii. 94). It is not impro- * The Beloochees of the interior are of an 
bable that in the term ParM^anii we have olive complexion (Ferrier, p. 433); but those 
an equivalent of A-pory-tae, Pary-etae, Pare- along the coast are nearly black. 

taceni, &c., i. e. a term of Arian origin, • Cf. Hom. Od. i. 23, 24 ; and compare 

merely signifying " moimtaineer." Perhaps, the traditions concerning Menmon (supra, 

then, the Paricanians are the Arian as dis- vol. iii. p. 212, note ^). 
tinguished from the Cushite inhabitants of ^ Supra, vol. i. p. 534, notes 7 and K 
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more almost confined to the sea-board. From this race, however, the 
whole tract east of Kerman (Carmania) was, as late as the time of 
the Saasanian princes, called Kusan ; " and they probably constitute 
in some measure the stock from which the Brahui division of the 
Belooch nation is descended.^' The absence of any mention of 
Ethiopians in these parts by the bulk of the later geographers, is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the division of the nation into tribes, 
and me prevalence of tribe-names — Gedrosi, Oritaa, Arbii," <fec. — 
over the general ethnic title. 

The ancient country of the Ethiopians may be regarded as nearly 
equivalent to the modem Beloochistan, which extends fix)m the 
Indian Ocean to the Helmend, and from Cape Jask to Kurrachee, 
The general character of this tract has been already given. *^ As it 
is chiefly rock and sandy desert ; it ccm never have been more than 
scantily peopled; and accordingly we hear but little of its inha- 
bitants, who seem to have been (at least towards the coast) a weak 
race, living on fish," and content to give themselves up at the first 
summons of an invader.^* 

4. The northern tribes not included in the above summary 
consist of those which either skirted the southern shore of the 
Caspian, or else intervened between that sea and the eastern limit 
of Asia Minor. They were comprised in three satrapies, the 
eleventh, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth ; *^ and were in 
number thirteen, viz., the Moschi, the Tibareni, the Macrones, the 
MosyncBci, the Mares, the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Alarodii, the 
Matieni, the Caspii, the Pausicss, the Pantimathi, and the Dareitae. 
These tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure; but in 
general it will be found that we can locate them >vithout much 
difficulty. 

(i.) The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis," which, according to one 
view, was included in the Moschian territory.** They appear to 
have inhabited the mountain district about Kars and Erzeroum — 
the MoerxiKa opiy of Strabo.* In this remote locality very little is 

" See Sir H. Rawlinaon's Early Hiatory tharc. de Uub. Mar. p. 27 ; Plin. H. N. 

of Babylonia (As. Soc. Journ. vol. xv, part ii. vi. 23 ; Solin. c. 57, &c.). 
p. 233). " Supra, vol. i. Essay iz. pp. 441 and 

" The Brahoos are said to have migrated, 443. * 
at a comparatively recent time, from Arabia ^ Nearch. Parapl. I. s. c 
to Mekran (ibid.) ; but, if this be true, they *' Arrian, Exp. AL vi. 22. Compare 

were probably drawn thither by the know- Q. Curtius, rx. x. § 5. Alexander's losses 

ledge that they would find it inhabited by a in this country were caused by its want of 

kindr(«l race. The Urahui di;Uect is Scythic resources, not by the strength or valour of 

or Turanian, while that of the Belooches is its inhabitants (Arrian, vi. 25, 26). 
Arian (see Mr. .^ymour*s note in Ferrier*s '' Herod, iii. 92 and 94. 
Caravan Journeys, p. 431). ^® Strab. xi. p. 726. o/ rk MtOptZariKit 

" Sir H. Kawlinson (Vocabulary, pp. 138, tvyypd^^ayrts *A.xeuohs kfyovai irp^rous, 

139) has shown grounds for connecting the flTo Zvyo^s, •Ito *Hvi6xovs, tlra KtpK4ras 

Gedrosi with the Cadusii or Cadrusi (Plin. xai M6(rxovs koX K^Axovt. Compare Plin. 

H. N. vi. 23), whose Scythic character is H. N. vi. 10. 

nearly certain (Strab. xi. pp. 761, 762; *• Strab. xi. p. 728 (vide supra, vol. i. 

Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8 and 19, &c.). The p. 535, note ^). Hecatsus on the other 

descriptive term Ichthyophagi was also used hand called the Moschi ** a Colchian people " 

to designate the tribes' of the coast between {HOvos K^Xx»k Fr. 188). 
the Orita* and Carmania (Strab. ii. p. 173; * lbi<l. ii. p. 90; xi. p. 726, &c. Pliny 

XV. p. 1021 ; Nearch. ParapL p. 17; Aga- (L s. c.) plaoss the Moschi on the river 

N 2 
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known of them ; but Btill tliej are a race of considerable importance, 
which has played no undistinguished part in the world's history. 
They are frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Meshech C«I^),* and occur as Mushai^ in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria they were the 
principal people of Northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappadocia ; and 
in this last-named place their name long continued in the appella- 
tion of the city Mazaca^ which was the capital of the province.* 
The great Arian invasion which introduced the Cappadocicins into 
these parts, about B.C. 700-660,* seems to have driven them north- 
ward into the country immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps 
across the Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason 
to believe that they ultimately found a refuge in the steppe coimtry, 
where they became known as Miishovs, and gave their name to the 
old capital of Russia.* 

According to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descendants 
of Japhet.^ Their ethnic character, however, is not Indo-European 
but Turanian. This is apparent from the names of the Moschiau 
kings in the Assyrian records," and otherwise is in accordance with 
what we know of the people. They seem to have formed the sub- 
stratum of the population in Cappadocia down to classical times, 
and gave it that " semi-barbarous " character which has been noticed 
as belonging to it.' They ** traded in the persons of men '* *° with 
the Tyrians, probably selling their own children for exportation. 
Their "wooden helmets," ** short spears," and "small shields,"" 
indicate the low condition of the mechanical arts among them in 
the time of Darius. At one time, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bours, the Tibareni, they appear to have kept the inhabitants of 
Syria and Mesopotamia in continual dread of their ravages ; " but 
the establishment of the Median, and afterwards of the Persian 
power, over the whole tract within the Caucasus, brought these 
incursions to an end, and reduced the Moschi to the condition of a 
subject people. After a short term of submission they seem to have 
shaken off the yoke ; " but they never again became formidable in 

Iberus, an affluent of the Cyrus {Kw) : lonians. Similarly the Indo-European type 

Scylax shows, by his omission of th^, that of speech was developed among the descend- 

they did not reach the coast. ants of Japhet ; but some had separated 

' Ps. czx. 5 ; Ezek. xzvii. 13 ; xzzil 26 ; from the rest before it was formed, and these 

xzxviii. 2 ; xxxiz. 1, &c continued Turanian. 

' Jo8eph.Ant.Jud.i.6;Mos.Choren.i.l3. ■ Supra, vol. i. p. 537. 

^ Strab. xiv. p. 948. • Heeren*s Asiatic Nations, vol. i. p. 119, 

* Supra, vol. i. pp. 536, 537. E. T. 

« Ibid. p. 535, note «. w Ezek. xxvii. 13. " Herod, vii. 78. 

' Gen. X. 2. We need not be surprised >' Ezek. chs. xxiviii. and xxxix. 
at finding Turanians ampng the descendants ^ This may be gathered from the Ana- 

of Shem and Japhet. " The whole earth basis of Xenophon (vii. viii. § 25), where 

was of one speech and one language " till we find that all the tribes in this quarter 

the time of Peleg (cf. Gen. xi. 1 with x. 25) ; had become independent. The Moschi, indeed, 

and there is every reason to believe that this are not mentioned ; but this is because the 

form of speech was Turanian. The form Greeks had not crossed their territory. They 

which we call Semitic was developed among can, however, scarcely be supposed to have 

the descendants of Shem, but was not adopted continued subject, when the Tibareni, the 

by all of them, while it was adopted by Chalybes, the Macrones, and the Mosynoeci 

some Hamites, for instance, the later Baby- had regained their freedom. 
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this part of Asia. The bulk of the nation had probably crossed the 
Caucasus, and found a home in some quiet portion of the illimitable 
steppe region. 

(ii.) The Tibareni are commonly united with the Moschi," and 
they were undoubtedly of the same race.** Moreover, the two 
people had once been close neighbours ; " but in the time of Darius 
it is probable that their territories were separated by those of two 
interjacent tribes — the Mosynoeci and the Macrones.*' The Tibareni 
occupied a small tract upon the coast, lying about the Greek city 
Cotyora, which seems to have been ihe modem Ordou?' It was 
little more than two days' journey across,** and appears to have 
been bounded on the one side by the river Melanthius (the 3felet 
Jrmak), and on the other by the spur thrown out from the coast range 
which fonns the promontory known as Cape Yasoun (Jasonium). 
Inland they may have extended to some distance along the range 
(Paryadres),* but probably not beyond the 89th degree of longitude. 
The most valuable portion of their country was the coast tract, 
which was a low plain, well watered by a number of streams, and 
highly productive.* 

The Tibareni, who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus," 
are fairly enough identified with the Tuplai of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the Tubal (^?^) of Scripture,* who have a similar close 
connexion with the Muskai or Meshech. They are first found in 
lower Cappadocia, on the southern flanks of Taurus,* where they 
appear as a number of petty tribes under the government of separate 
chiefs,* and offer a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarchs. It may be gathered from Ezokiel that about this time 
they sometimes joined with the Moschi in the raids which that 
people made in Syria / but their power constantly diminished, and 
they were gradually pushed back to the north, till at last they 
found a refuge in the comer which they occupy throughout the 

" Herod, ni. 94 ; vii. 78 ; Strab. xi. of these last as lying above Pharnada (xii. 

p. 765, &c Thej were not only joined in p. 795). 

one satrapy, but they fought under one ' Henoe the wish of the Ten Thousand 

leader in the army of Xerxes. to plunder it (Xen. Anab. 1. s. c). Mr. 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 535. Hamilton describes the mountains as receding 

1^ When they dwelt in lower Cappadocia. from the shore a little to the east of Cotyora 

See vol. i. p. lt>9, note \ {Ordou), and the country between their base 

>7 Cf. Xen. Anab. v. v. § 1 ; Scylax, and the sea as becoming " leas hilly and 

Peripl. p. 79 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 4, &c more cultivated** (Asia Minor, vol. L p. 

^* See Hamilton*s Asia Elinor, vol. i. p. 266 ; compare Xenophon's x^P^ iro\b ircSi- 

267. According to Mr. Ainsworth, how- vttripa). He crosses here " an alluvial and 

ever (Travels in the Track of the Ten highly productive plam,*' where **many 

Thousand, p. 204), Cotyora is Pershcmbah, herds of cattle were grazing.*' (Compare 

between Cape J<i3oun and Ordou, the iro\Mrivts Tifia(nivoi of Dionysius, 

w Xenophon reached Cotyora alW a two 1. 767.) Three streams, the Burma Su, the 

days* march thiough the country of the Melet Innakt and *' another smaller and 

Tibareni (Anab. 1. s. c). It can have ex- winding stream,** water this region, which 

tended but very little further to the west, is chiefly cultivated in rice and mulberries. 
as the Jasonian promontory was in the ' Herod, iii. 94 ; vii. 78. 

territory of the Chalybes (Scylax, Peripl. * * Gen. x. 2 ; Eiek. xxvii. 13, &c 
p. 80). * Supra, vol. i. p. 169, note ■. 

1 This is indicated by Strabo, who makes * Ibid. p. 380, note \ 
the Moschian and Colchian mountains run ^ £sek. xxxnii. 11, 12, &c 
on to the Tibareni (xi. p. 765), and speaks 
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dassio times. They are stated by a Scholiast to have been a Soythian 
people ; ' and it is probable that they came of the same stock with 
the Moschi, whose Turanian character has been proved already. 
Their manners, however, were of a more gentle type than those of 
most Scythic nations ; they received the Ten Thousand hospitably 
on their return from Cunaxa ; • and they were generally reported to 
addict themselves to sports and laughter, finding therein their greatest 
happiness. '° 

(iii.) The Macrdnes of Herodotus are probably the Macrocephali 
of other writers." Their real name appears to have been Sanni," 
or rather Tzani ; " but from a custom prevalent amongst them of 
artificially elongating the head, they received from the Greeks the 
designations by which they were most commonly known.** Their 
country was a portion of the coast about Trapezus ;** together with 
an inland tract south of the Becheiri,** who held the district near 
Rhizus *^ (the modem Rxzeh\ According to Herodotus they prac- 
tised the rite of circumcision," which they had received from the 
Oolchians, who were not confined to the country about the Phasis, 
but dwelt also in other parts of this mountain-region." Their 
manners are said to have been less savage than those of their neigh- 
bours, the Mosjrnoeci, but still suflBciently uncivilised.* Herodotus 
relates that in the army of Xerxes they had the same equipment as 
the Tibareni and Moschi — wooden helmets, small shields, and short 
spears.' Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker- 
work, and that their garments were made of hair." Like the other 
tribes in these parts, their subjection to the Persians was of brief 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent ; * but 
they appear to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of Pontus, 
and from them to have passed under the Eomans. Justinian con- 
verted them to Christianity,* which religion their descendants seem 
still to retain in a rude form, together with the rite of circumcision, 
a relic of their old religion.* 

• Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1010. phon (Anab. v. 2) were Sanni ; but in this 

' Xen. Anab. v. v. § 2. he stands alone, and indeed he evidently puts 

^0 Epbor. Fr. 82 ; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 177, forward the view as a mere conjecture. 

180; Pomp. Mel. i. 21. ^ Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 1. s. c. Com- 

^^ Dr. Schmitz rejects this identification pare Amm. Marc xzv. 1, where the £>rm 

(Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Geography, vol. ii. Zani is used. 

p. 241) because Pliny (H. N. vi. 4) dis- " Hippocrat. de Acre, Aqua, et Lods, 

tinguishes between the two. But very little c 35 ; Strab. xi. p. 758. 

dependence can be placed on Pliny's distinc- ^ Scylax, Peripl. p. 79. 

tions. The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius ^ Eustath. 1. s. c 

(i. 1024) identifies the two names ; and a ^^ Scylax, 1. s. c. 

comparison of Xenophon (Anab. iv. 8) with ^ Herod, ii. 104. 

Scylax (Peripl. p. 79) seems to show that ^^ See Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 

the Macrones»of the one and the Macro- * Pomp. Mel. i. 21. " Demde minus 

cephali of the other occupied as nearly as feri, verum et hi incultis moribus, Macro* 

possible the same tract. Except Pliny no cephali, Bechiri, Buzeri.*' 

writer recognises the two tribes as distinct ' ■ Herod, vii. 78. 

^ Hecataeus, Fr. 191 ; Strab. xii. p. 795; » Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 3. 

Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 766; Steph. Byz. ■« Ibid. vn. viii. § 25. 

ad voc. Mcdcpwve;. Pliny again distin- * Procop. de iEd. Just. iii. 6, &c. 

guishes the two (1. s. c). but probably with- • Mr. Hamilton observes that the inha- 

out reason. Arrian (Peripl. P. E. p. 123) bitants of the mountainous region south of 

professes his belief that the Drils of Xeno- Trebizond are a remarkable people. They 
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(iv.) The Mosynoeci, or Mosyni, as they are sometimes called/ 
are said to have derived their name from the wooden towers 
(uoavyiQ) in which they made their abode.^ It would jseem there- 
lore that their real ethnic title has not come down to ns. They 
inhabited the tract of coast between the Tibareni and the Maordnes 
or Macrocephali," beginning a little west of Cerasus *" (marked by 
the Kerasoun Dere «5«* "), and extending beyond Chcerades ** or Phar- 
nacia, the modem Kerasunt. This is a rich and beautifully wooded 
tract, consisting of a series of spurs from the range of Paryadres, 
between which are deep gorges ^ containing clear and copious 
streams, and expanding at the coast into small plains of great fer- 
tility." The manners of the Mosynoeci were very peculiar, and 
attracted much remark from the classic writers.^ They were the 
rudest and most imcivilised of all the inhabitants of Western Asia. 
They tatooed their bodies and dyed them with colours ; they utterly 
disregarded all decency ; in war they cut oflf the heads of their slain 
enemies, and carried them about amid dances and songs. They 
dwelt in wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they 
pounced down upon the unwary traveller. They are said to have 
lived under chiefs of their own choice, who were maintained at the 
public expense in towers placed on the most elevated point within 
the villages, which towers they were not allowed to quit for a 
moment during the whole course of their lives. In general the 
commands of 9ie chiefs were implicitly obeyed ; but if they dis- 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and in 
this way they were starved to death. Rye, filoerts, salt fish, and a 
rough ¥rine, constituted the common food of the people ; and on 
this diet they throve so well that, according to Xenophon,** the 
children of the richer men among them were very nearly as broad 
as they were high. The Mosynoeci used canoes capable of carrying 
three men. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon,^^ were leathern 

are in reality Christians, but profess Mahp- " See Hamilton's Asia Minor, voL i. 

metanism, submit to be circumdsed, attend p. 250. " Scylax, Peripl. L s. c. 

mosques, and practise all the other cere- " Cf. Xen. An. v. iv. § 31. The vil- 

moDien enjoined by the Mahometan religion, lagers on either side of the gorges ooold oom- 

He thinlu it probable that they are the municate by shouts, when their villages 

descendants and representatives of the ancient were eight or nine miles distant by the road 

Macrones, and that, although they are not — ofhtts i^X^ tc ical Koi\fi ^ x^P^ ^'^^ 
aware of it themselves, their circumcision ^* Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 251- 

is in reality the continuance of an ancient 266. 

usage, and not derived from the Mahometans ^^ The earliest extant description is that 

(Asia Minor, vol i. p. 240). of Xenophon (Anab. v. 4) ; but he evidently 

"^ Cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 79, who uses both considers himself to be describing what the 

terms; Nic Dam. Fr. 126; Plin. H. N. Greeks generally knew (see especially § 26). 

vi. 4 ; Q. Curt. vi. 4 ; TibuU. iv. i. 46, &c. Probably Hecataus had given an account of 

^ Strab. xiL p. 795 ; £astath. ad Dionys. them. The later writers add little to Xeno- 

Per. 766, &c. phon. SeeEphor. Fr. 81 ; Strab. xii. p. 795 ; 

• Scylax, L s. c Xenophon interposes Nic. Dam. Fr. 126 ; Mela, i. 21 ; Diod. Sic. 

some Chalybca between the Mosynoeci and xiv. 30; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 162-172; Dionys. 

the Tibareni (An. v. v. § 1) ; but he admiU Per. 766, 767 ; Eustath. ad eund. ; Apollon. 

that they were subject to the Mosynoeci. Rhod. ii. 1015-1030. 
HecatiTUs, like Scylax, placed the MosynoBci ^* Xen. An. v. iv. § 32. 
immedLitely to the east of the Tibareni (Fr. *^ Ibid. iv. § 12, 13. Herodotus givea 

19')). So Pliny, 1. s. c. them the same arms as the Moschi (vii. 78). 

w Xen. An. V. iv. § 1, 2. 
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helmets, wicker shields ooTered with ox-hide and shaped like an 
ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine feet long with a knob at the lower end 
of the shaft, and steel battle-axes. They were brave and warlike ; 
had recovered their independence before they were visited by 
Xenophon," and probably maintained it to the time of the great 
Mithridates,^* after which they passed under the Homans. 

(v.) The Mares are a very obscure tribe. They are noticed only 
by Heipdotus and Hecat«BUs. Hecatsdus said tibat they adjoined 
the Mosynoeci.* Herodotus attaches them to the Mosynoeoi in one 
place,' in another to the Colchians.* Perhaps the Colchians intended 
are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between the Ma- 
cr6nes and the Mosynoeci,* who appear to have been a detached 
body dwelling quite separate from the great mass of the nation 
upon the Phasis, If this be allowed, we may locate the Mares in 
the Paryadres range, about long. 39^. As they are omitted by 
Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the coast. 

(vi.) The Colchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their true home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 
well-known story,* they were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris. Here they first became known to the commercial 
Greeks, whose early traffic in this quarter seems to have given rise 
to the poetic legend of the Argonauts. The limits of Colchis varied 
at diflferent times ; but the natural bounds were never greatly de- 
parted from. They were the Euxine on the east, the Caucasus on 
the north, the mountain-range • which forms the watershed between 
the Phasis {Rion) and the Cyrus (Kur) on the east, and the high 
ground between BaJtoum and Kars (the Moschian mountains) on ^e 
south.' This country, which includes the modem Mingrelia and 
Imeretia, together with a portion of Gouriel, is picturesque and 
.well wooded,* abounding with streams and game.* Occasionally it 
is diversified with rich plains, especially at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivers ; but for the most part it is a succession of valleys and 
wooded heights.^* The Colchians also possessed, besides this region, 
a further tract situated more to the west, in the mountain country 
above Trapezus, or Irehizond, Here they were found by Xenophon," 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci; and hence perhaps 



*® Xen. An. vn, viii. § 25. however, (v. 10), makes the Phasis the 

*• None of thei»e northern tribes were southern boundary, 
present at Arbela (see Arrian, Exp. Al. ® Woods of oak and beech clothe the 

iii. 8). mountains; vines are cultivated. The flat 

* Fr. 192. valley of the Rion, which begins 12 miles 
8 Herod, iii. 94. below Kutais, is fertile, but liable to floods. 
' Ibid. vii. 79. The whole district is very unhealthy (Geo- 

* Anab. rv. viii. § 9, et seqq. and vn. graph. Joum. vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

viii. § 25. » The pheasant (jSpvis ^affiavSi) was in- 

' Herod, ii. 104; Diod. Sic. i.28; Dionjrs. troduceil into Europe from this region, and 

Per. 689, &c. derived from the river Phasis the name 

^ This range is said to attain an elevation which has now passed into all the languages 

of 6000 feet (Geograph. Journal, vol. iii of modem Europe. 

p. 33), ^ See Geograph. Joum. I. s, c, and com- 

' See Strab. xi. pp. 729, 730 ; Scvlax, pare Strab. xi. p. 729. 

Peripl. pp. 77, 78 ; Plin. vi. 5,&c Ptolemy, " Anab. v. 3, 4. 
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came the Colchian soldiers who fought in the army of Xerxes.*' 
The northern Colchians were independent of Persia, not being in- 
cluded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribute 
of 100 boys and 100 maidens." 

The most interesting question connected with the Colchians is 
that of their nationality. They were a black race '* dwelling in the 
midst of whites, and in a country which does not tend to make 
its inhabitants dark-complexioned. That they were comparatively 
recent immigrants from a hotter climate seems therefore to be 
certain. The notion entertained by Herodotus of their Egyptian 
extraction appears to have been a conjecture of his own, based on 
resemblances which struck himself." It was not, strictly speaking, 
a tradition, but rather the fancy of a lively and imaginative Greek, 
who found the two nations willing to accept his theory, which was 
flattering to both alike. Probability is against the view, which is 
unsupported by any other author of weight," and which accords 
neither with what we know of the Egyptian character and customs,*' 
nor with the tenor of the Inscriptions, and the limits they assign to 
the expeditions of the greatest kings." Perhaps the modem theory 
that the Colchians were immigrants from India " is entitled to some 
share of our attention. It would be natural for such persons to follow 
the line by which their own merchandise passed to the Greeks ; * 
and in this way the dark complexion of the Colchians, the excel- 
lence of their textile fabrics, and even the name of sindon, which 
these are thought to have borne in Greece,^ would be accounted for. 

The Colchians are by some writers identified with the Lazi of 
later times ;■ but it is doubtful whether there was really any very' 

•^ Herod, vii. 79. Their close connexion " The Egyptians never colonise: they 

with the Mares, who were also neighbours are found in but one place out of Africa 

of the MoeyncDci (Hecat. Fr, 192), favours (Xen. Hell. ill. i. § 7 ; comp. Cyrop. vn. i. 

this view. But it must be allowed that § 45) ; and there Uiey were forced settlers, 

contingents were sometimes furnished by the ^* Supra, vol. ii. pp. 302, 303, 305, 308, 

semi-independent nations. (See vol. ii. p. 309, 310, 311, &c. 

460, note *.) ^ Ibid. iii. 97. i* This is [titter's theory. (See his Vor- 

»* Herodotus was not the first to note halle Europoisch. Volkerschafl, pp. 36-48, 

this. Pindar had already called the Col- quoted in the notes to Bahr's Herodotus, vol. 

chians Kt\cuv&was (Pyth. iv. 378). For i. p. 715.) As even this view is not quite satis- 

the white complexion of the natives of these fectory, a third may perhaps be suggested, 

parts generally, see Strab. xvi. p. 1046; The Colchi may possibly have been transported 

Xen. An. v. iv. § 33. from the Persian Gulf to the mountains of 

^ Herod, ii. 104. Herodotus expressly Armenia by some of the Assyrian monarchs, 

says that he " remarked " the apparent con- who certainly transported Chaldsenns to this 

nexion himself, without hearing anything of locality. (See vol. i. p. 255, note*; compare 

it from others. When " the thought struck Mos. Choren. ii. 4, and the Armenian Geo- 

him " he proceeded to make inquiries, by graphy, p. 356, where ChakUeons are men> 

which his conviction was confirmed. tioned among the Colchians.) A people called 

'• The writers who assert the Egyptian Gilkhi appear in the extreme north of Anne- 
origin of the Colchians, all, probably, follow nia, in the inscriptions of Awyria. 
Hei-oiiotus. They are Diodorus (1. s. c), * Supra, vol. i. p. 460, note *. There were 
Valerius Flaccus (v. 419-423), Apollonius certainly Sindi in this neighbourhood (Herod. 
Rhodiiw (iv. 268, et seqq.), Ammianus Mar- iv. 28. See note ', ad loc). 
cellinas (xxii. 8), and Dionysius Periegetes ' See Sir Ciardner Wilkinson's note ^ on 
(089, et seqKj.) — the earliest a writer of the Book ii. ch. 105. 

Augustan age, when it is apparent from * Prooop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 2; Agath. ii. 

Strabo (xi. p. 728) that the supposed re- 18. 
semblance was not to be traced. 
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close connexion.* If the true Colchi were a colony of blacks, they 
must have become gradually absorbed in the white population pro- 
per to the country. Probably they were never more than one 
element out of many in the region which went by their name, and 
were gradually lost amid the succession of races which have suiged 
and eddied about the Caucasus. They remained, however, an im- 
portant people to the time of Mithridates,^ and are even mentioned 
as continuing by writers of the Byzantine Empire.' 

(vii.) The Sapeires appear to be the Iberians of later writers. 
The name is found under the various forms of Saspeires, Sapeires,' 
Sabeires* or Sabeiri,* and Abeires,'** whence the transition to Iberes 
is easy. They are always represented as adjoining on the Golchians 
to the east and south-east, so that they must evidently have inha- 
bited the greater part of the modem province of Georgia. This is 
a rich and fertile district," consisting of the large and open valley 
of the Kur or Cyiiis, together with the flanks of the mountains 
which on three sides surround it. The valley is 350 miles in 
length, and runs almost straight, in a direction a little to the south 
of east, from Souram^ where the river first emerges from, the moun- 
tains, to the plain of Moghan upon the Caspian. Its width below 
Tiflis varies from 25 to 60 or 70 miles; above the defile at whose 
lower end that town is placed — which divides the valley into two 
separate portions — it is narrower, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles." 
Both the upper and the lower plains are rich and fruitful in the 
highest degree," being abimdantly watered not only by the Kur 
and its tributary streams, but by a coimtless number of sparkling 
rivulets which descend from the hills on all sides. The special 



* Ptolemy places the Lazae in Colchis, but takea from the Russian sun'eys, probably 
distinguishes them from the Colchians (v. gives the l)e^-t idea of this region. The two 
10). Aman mentions them as two distinct plains and the de61e are very distinctly marked, 
people (Peripl. P. E. p. 1*23). Thei-e is no- and show the importance of the situation of 
thing pec'uliar in the language of the modem Tiflis. 

Lazes, which closely resjembles Georgian and ^ Ker Porter thus describes the upper plain 

the bulk of the Caucasian dialects (Mullers (Travels, vol. i. p. 114):—" As we followed 

Languages of the Seat of War, p. 115, Ist the further progress of the Kur the moim- 

ed.). tains gradually lost both their rocks and forest 

^ Appian, de Bell. Mithrid. pp. 251 and scenery, presenting immense heights covered 

253. with beautiful verdure. The course of three 

* Not only by Ammianus (xxii. 8), whose or four wersts brought us to a line level ex- 
geography is drawn from books, but by such . pause of country in high cultivation and tra- 
writers as Menander Protector (Fr. 11, p. versed by a thousand sparkling rivulets from 
210), Theophanes Byzantius (Fr.4), and the the hills on the western side of the plain, 
like. The river also added its waters to the re- 

' The MSS. of Herodotus vary between freshing beauty of the view.'* The lower 

these two readings. plain is noticed in the Geographical Journal 

* Steph. Byz. ad voc. 'Xdvtip^s. (Vide (vol. iii.p. 31): — '* Nothing," says the writer, 
supra, vol. i. p. 535, note *.). " could exceed the richness of the soil or the 

* Menand. Prot. Fr. 5, 41, 42, &c. luxuriance of the vegetation . . . We continued 
^° Ibid. Fr. 42. Compare Etym. Mag. B^ our route over a country covered with what 

X*«f»» Wyos Skv^ik^f, &s "Aircip, fl fitrk might be called a forest of gardens .... Pome- 
row <r, Xdirtip, granates and figs were growing wild. The 

'^ Strab. xi. p. 729. Ev^oIijlwv x^P^ '^^ V^^^ '^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^* ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 

(r^6^pa KoX&s olKuaBau ^vvafifvri. thick forest on the banks of the Kur, a deep 

^ Dubois' Map C Voyage autour du Caucase, and broad but sluggish stream.'* 
Atlas, S^rie G^logique, pi. li.), which is 
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feature of the country is flatnesB between the great mountain-chains, 
which rise suddenly from, the low ground, betraying abundant 
marks of their volcanic origin." How much of tMs district was 
really occupied by the Sapeires in Herodotus' time, it is impossible 
to detei-mine. By declaring that it was feasible to cross from the 
Black Sea to the Indian Ocean, passing through the territory of 
four nations only — viz; the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Medes, and the 
Persians** — Herodotus would seem to extend the Sapeires to the 
Moghan district, where alone they could come in contact with the 
Medes. Later writers assign this tract, and all the more easterly 
portion of Georgia, to the Albanians,*' who were imknown to Hero- 
dotus, and who first came into notice in the time of Alexander.*' 
The Sapeires of our author seem to occupy the whole country which 
Strabo** and Ptolemy*' assign to the two nations of the Iberians 
and Albanians, namely, the entire tract between Colchis and the 
Caspian, bounded on the north by the Caucasus, and on the south 
by the Aras river. They may also have inhabited a piece of coun- 
try, assigned commonly to Armenia, along the upper course of the 
Tchoruk iSu, or river of Batouniy where the modem town of Ispir, or 
Isperdy^ seems still to retain the name of the primitive inhabitants. 

The Sapeirians, if we may identify them with the Iberians, have 
an important history. It would be wrong to lay any stress on the 
native traditions of their origin,* which are probably mere fictions, 
destitute of any historic foundation ; it would be equally wrong to 
accept the statement of Megasthenes and Abydenus — that the eastern 
Iberians were planted by Nebuchadnezzar on the borders of the 
Pontus, and consisted of captives brought from the western Iberia ;■ 
but still, setting aside these fables, we may say with truth that the 
Iberians have a history lasting for above a tikousand years — from 
B.C. 550 to A.D. COO —and continuing in one sense down to the pre- 
sent day. This history may be divided into five periods : — During 
the first, which lasted from their conquest by Cyrus (about b.c. 650) 
to their recovery of independence (before B.C. 331*), they were 



^* Mud Tolcanoes are a remarkable feature Recherches sur rArmdnie, and by Dubois 

of this district. They are grouped in two (Voyage autour du Caucase, vol. ii. pp. 8 ei 

distinct fields, one a little to the east and seq.). They seem to come from the same 

north-east of Titiis, between that place and source as the early Armenian traditions in 

the Caucasus, the other along the shore of the Mosea of Chorine, 

Caspian, north of the embouchure of the Kur * Megasthen. Fr. 22 ; Abyden. Frs. 9 and 

(see I>ubois' Athis, Serie G^logique, pi. ii.). 10. Hesemblance of name was generally 

^ Herod, iv. 37. supposed among the ancients to involve an 

* Strab. xi. pp. 731-734; Plin. vi. 10; identity of race, but in this case they fbond 

Ptolem. v. 12 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 731 ; it impossible to settle which was the original 

Steph. Byz. ad voc 'A.\fiav(a» and which the derived people. Appian says — 

" Arrian, Kxped. Alex. iii. 8. They are a "ifiriptu 8i robs iv *A<r/^ ol fihv wpoy^ 

powerful nation at the time of the Mithridatic povs ol 8i ikvoUovs iiyovrrcu r&v iLhpof 

war (Appian, B. Mithr. pp. 242 and 250). iru/wy 'I/9^fN»y, to which, however, he adds 

^ Strab. xi. pp. 729-734. — evidently as his own opinion — ol 8i lUvov 

^ Ptolem. V. 11,12. dfuaw^fiow l8oj ykp oifihf fl'v 

1 Ispir is the form used by Mr. Hamilton Hfioiov 1j yXStffira (L)e Bell. Mithrid. 

(As. Minor, vol. i. pp. 219-226). Mr. p. 240). 

Ainsworth (TravelsintheTrack, &c,p. 189) * The Iberians send no troops to Arbela 

has Isperd. (Aman, Exp. AI. iii. 8), a sure sign of inde- 

3 These are given by St.-Martin in his pendence. From Xenophon's narrative and 
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under the dominion of Persia, forming a satrapy in conjunction with 
the Matienians and the Alarodians.* During the second, which was 
the interval between the decay of the Persian power and the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Mithridates (b.c. 112), they were inde- 
pendent. During the third — from B.C. 112 to b.c. 64 — ^they were 
Mithridates* subjects.' During the fourth — from B.c. 64 to a.d. 364 — 
they were practically independent, but continued under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Romans.' During the fifth — from a.d. 364 to a.d. 600 
— they were again wholly free. In this last period they suffered 
greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Huns, and other northern 
barbarians," who poured in a perpetual stream over the Caucasus ; 
and to this flood they seem at last to have yielded, disappearing from 
history about the end of the sixth century.* Even then, however, 
they were not destroyed, but only became obscure. There is reason 
to believe that the modem Georgians — still called Virk by their 
neighbours * — are their descendants, and preserve, in the original 
seat of the nation, a name and a nationality which have defied the 
destroying touch of time for more than twenty-four centuiies. 

The manners of the Iberians are described at some length by 
Strabo. According to him they were divided into four castes ; the 
first, a royal tribe, which furnished the kings ; the second composed 
of priests ; the third of soldiers and husbandmen ; and the fourth of 
slaves belonging to the first. The bulk of the population was 
settled and agricultural, but some were nomads. They lived in 
towns and scattered farmsteads, which were roofed with tiles, and 
had some pretensions to architectural elegance. They had market- 
places in their towns, and other public buildings. Their law of 
inheritance made property common between all the children, but 
gave the management of it to the eldest son.* In war the Iberians 
never exhibited any large share of either skill or courage. With a 
country presenting every facility for defence," they seem to have 
fallen a ready prey to each bold invader ; as allies the assistance 
which they render is slight, and as enemies they are weak and 
without entei'prise. Altogether they are of a softer character than 
most of their neighbours ; but combined with this softness is a 
tenacity of national life, which enables them to maintain themselves 
unchanged amid almost ceaseless shifts of population. 

(viii.) The Alarodians are entirely unknown to every writer 
except Herodotus, and Stephen, who quotes him.* In the army of 

summary (Anab. vn. viii. § 25), we should • The last classic notices seem to belong to 

have concluded that all the tribes above Ar- the reigns of the emperors Ana^tasius, Justin, 

menia had regained their independence by his and Maurice (see Procop. de Bell. Pers. i. 10 ; 

time (b.c. 400) ; but as the Albanians and Menandr. Prot. Fr. 47 ; Theoph. Byzant. Fr. 

the Sacesini (his Scythini) serve at Arbela, it 4, &c.), the last of whom died a.d. 602. 

is evident that Persia had, even to the last, an * Vide supra, vol. i. p. 535, note *. The 

influence in these remote r^ons. Georgians appear by their language to be 

* Herod, iii. 94. Turanians with a considerable Arian admii- 
^ MemnoQ, Fr. xxx. ; Appian, B. Mithr. ture. 

p. 180, &c. « Strab. xi. p. 729 and p. 731. 

' Dio Cass. Ixix. 15 ; Tadt. Ann. vi. 33- ' Ibid. p. 730. 

36 ; Petr. Patnc. Frs. 2, 3, and 14. * Steph. Byz. ad voc. *Akap6dioi. On the 

• Prise. Panit. Frs. 30 and 37 ; Menandr. general subject of the Alarodians, see below, 
Prot. Fr. 5, &c Essay iii. p. 203. 
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Xerxes Herodotus couples them with the Sapeires, as armed in 
the same way, and included under the same command.' In the 
list of the satrapies, he joins them with the Sapeires and Matieni.' 
Nothing can be gathered of their exact locality from these state- 
ments, which only show in a general way their connexion with the 
tribes between the Euxine and the Caspian. It has been conjectured 
that they were the ancestors of the Alani ; ' but for this supposition 
there is no tittle of evidence. 

Hx.) The Matieni, as has been already observed,* seem to be 
assigned by Herodotus almost the whole of the mountcdn-range 
from the sources of the Diydleh, near Hamaddn^ to those of the Arasy 
or Araxes, near Erzeroum in Upper Armenia.* Towards the south 
they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiana ; ^ towards the north they approach 
the Alarodii and Sapeiri, with whom they are united in one satrapy.* 
They thus appear to occupy the mountains of Kurdistan, from the 
35th parallel to Lake Van, and thence extend along the chain which 
runs on by Bayazid and Ararat to Erzeroum, The whole of this 
region is mountainous in the extreme, containing many peaks which 
are covered with perpetual snow,* and consisting tlioughout of a 
series of lofty ranges from which flow down all the great rivers of 
Western Asia. It has been suggested that the word ** Matieni ** 
may mean "mountaineer;"* and. certainly no term could be more 
appropriate for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

The Matieni appear in history as a weak people, with difficulty 
maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their more power- 
ful neighbours. They are scattered in different parts of Western 
Asia, being found on the Halys ^ and in the district about Rhages,^ 
as well as between Media and Armenia — always where the coimtry 
is strong, and presents obstacles to an invader. They gradually 
decline and disappear, being known to Hecataeus,' Xanthus,* Hero- 
dotus, Eratosthenes,* and Polybius,' but not appearing as a people 
in Strabo,* and scarcely traceable at all in the Geography of 
Ptolemy.' Their territory becomes absorbed in Media, Armenia, 

• Herod, vii. 79. Matiani) as a people, he is alwajs using the 
' Ibi'l. iii. 92. words of some other writer, as in Book i. p. 
7 See Bahr ad Herod, iii. 92. 72, where he quotes Xanthus ; in Book zi. 
■ Supra, vol. i. p. 261, note '. p. 748, where he reports Eratosthenes; and 
' Compare Herod, i. 189, with i. 202. in the same Book, p. 771, where he makes a 
^ Ibid. V. 49 and 52. The Matiana of reference to our author. His own view seems 

Strabo, which he regards as a part of Media to be that Matiane is a district of Media, just 

{iv rf Mariayp rrjs MifiiaSj xi. p. 742), is like Atropatene, the inhabitants in both cases 

in this direction, but seems not to extend so being Medes. 

fkr either north or south. ' Ptolemy, according to our present copies, 

3 Herod, iii. 94. calls Lake Urumiyeh the Kifivi^ Mapruurfi 

• Supra, vol. i. p. 439, note ''. (Geograph. vi. 2). It is with reason con- 

• See Sir H. Hawlinson's note, vol. i. p. jectured that Mapruurfi is a corruption of 
261. The etymological ground for this con- Marrtay^i (see l>r. SmiUi's Diet, of Or. and 
jecture has, however, fiuled ; since the word H. (iengr. ad voc. MATIANA). Beyond this 
read as truiti is now found to be really 8ati, he has no mention of the Matianians, who, as 

• Heroil. i. 72. a distinct race, were probably lost before the 

• Isid. Char. p. 6. time of Stiabo. That Pliny (\n. 16) and 
^ Fragments 188 and 189. « Fr. 3. Dionysius Periegetes (1. 1003; mention them, 

• A p. Strab. xi. p. 748. arises from the book-knowledge of those 

• Polyb. V. 44, § 9. writers, who prove but little concerning the 
' When Strabo speaks of the Matifloi (or real geography of thair day. 
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and Cappadocia ; and finally their name only attaches to a lake in 
the heart of that district which constituted, in the time of our 
author, their principal country. 

(x.) The Caspians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the list 
of Herodotus is between the Medes and the Bactrians,^ are probaUy 
the people of that name who are noticed by all the geographers, as 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian sea, about its south-west 
angle.^ They adjoined upon the Albanians, to whom their country 
was sometimes reckoned.' Strabo speaks dTthem as already " obscure " 
in his own day; ' and very little is told us concerning them by any 
ancient writers. We may gather from their name that they were 
Arians.* Strabo says that they starved to death all persons who 
exceeded seventy years oif age, after which they exposed them in a 
desert place and watched to see whether the body was attacked by 
beasts or birds of prey ; if it were torn by birds, they rejoiced 
greatly ; if by dogs or wild beaste, they were tolerably pleased ; but 
if it remained intact, they were very unhappy.* This last is like a 
Magian custom.^ 

The tract inhabited by the Caspians seems to have been the strip 
of low plain which intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountains on the west and south, from the mouth of the Kwr^ to 
Mazanderan^ together with the valleys of the Shah-ryd and Sefidrrud 
south of the mountains. It thus coincided with the modem pro- 
vinces of Tdm, GhUan, and Tbrom, — about the richest and most beau- 
tiful region in l*ersia.' As this district has already been described,^ 
no more need be said of it here. The Caspians seem to have been 
gradually deprived of their country by stronger races,* until, in the 
time of l^lemy,' they were confined to the j)lain of Moghan^ or the 
tract between the mouths, which were then distinct, of l5ie Kur and 
Aras rivers. 

^xi.) The PausicsB are unknown under that appellation to any 
writer except Herodotus. They have been conjecturally identified' 
with the Pasiani of Strabo,* a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom,* and 



* Herod, iii. 92. that, in the country of the Caspians, the 

* Strab. xi. p. 733 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 13 ; leaves of the trees distilled honey, the vine 
Dionys. Per. 730 ; Mela, iii. 5, &c. was more than commonly productive, and the 

* Strab. 1. B. c. ^<m Z\ t^j 'AX/3ay«v fig yielded so abundantly that sometimes as 
Xf^fxis Kol ^ Kcunriav^, rov Kaffiriov iBvovs much as 90 bushels (60 medimni) were ob- 
^<lowiio5y oSirep Koi ri $d\<Mr<ra, &^wovs tained from a single tree. Compare Strabo's 
ttnos wvl. description of Hyrcania (xi. pp. 741, 742). 

' See the preceding note. The city of ♦ Supra, vol. i. p. 444. To the references 

Kasbin or Kiistin in this quarter, though there noade may be added, Fraser's Khorassan, 

situated rather in Media than in the actual p. 165, and p. 171. 

Caspian country, may probably have been • Among others by the Aorsi (Strab. li. 

named from the settlement there at some time p. 738). 
or other of a body of Caspii. • Geograph. vi. 2. 

* Supra, vol. iii. p. 447, ad voc Casph. ' Supm, vol. ii. p. 402, note •. 

* Strab. xi. p. 757. Compare p. 753. « Stiab. xi. p. 744. 

* See Herod, i. 140, and note * ad loc. • Strab. 1. s. c. — M<l\«rTa tl yv<vpinoi 
2 Pliny says, ** A Cyro Caspium mare yeySvouri ruv vofjJZwv ol rohs "ZKKj^vas 

vocari incipit ; accolunt Caspii." H. N. vi. k^t\6iitvoi r^v Bcucrpiaa/^Vy ''Ao'ioi Kcd 

13. Uaffiavol Kcd T6xcipoi fcol l^cucdpavKoi. 

* Eustathius (ad Dionys. Per. 730) says 
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was itself, probably, swallowed up in the empire shortly afterwards 
established by the Parthians. This identification, however, is veiy 
doubtful ; aud we may with more reason regard them as the Psesicss 
of Mela ^ and Pliny,* whom Mela assigns a position to the east of the 
Caspian, upon his Sirnis Sci/thicus^ which may represent the gulf of 
Kuli Derya^ The Pausicce of Herodotus are, however, more pro- 
bably to be sought in the tract south of the Caspian — either in the 
Elburz chain or in the province of Mazanderan, where a tribe called 
Pdziki is still found at the present day. A description of these 
tracts has been already given/ 

(xii.) The Pantimathi are wholly and absolutely unknown. The 
form in which their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, that 
we may suspect a considerable variation from the native word. No 
name however that in the least resembles Pantimathi is furnished to 
us by any other writer ; and we can only conclude that Herodotus 
has here preserved a trace of an obscure people who perished soon 
after his time. They probably dwelt in close proximity to the 
Pausicad. 

(xiii.) The Darit89. We are not without some knowledge of the 
position of the Darit». Ptolemy has a district which he calls 
Daritis,^ in the immediate vicinity of Rhagiana, or the country 
about Rhages, which was near the Caspian Gates, on the southern 
side of the Eiburz range ; * and Pliny mentions a place called Darium 
or Darieum, which was "celebrated for its fertility,"' and was 
included in the region called by him Zapavort^n^, a tract of coun- 
try that lay immediately east of the Caspians. Now, if the Caspians 
occupied GhUan, Zapavort^n^ could only be Mazcmderan^ or that 
region together with Asterabad, and perhaps a tract still farther to 
the eastwfo^. And Pliny's Darium, which is mentioned between the 
Caspians and the Tapyri, who gave to Mazanderan its old name of 
Taburistdn,* must have lain towards the western side of that pro- 
vince. Perhaps the country about Demawend and Firoz Koh may be 
the tract intended. This district possesses a peculiar character of 
isolation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribe ; 
and it is one of great fertility and beauty,* which would suit the 
description given by Pliny. 

5. it only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
tribes of the central and western provinces, which were omitted from 
the general account of those regions given in a former volume.* 
The tribes intended are the following : — The Lasonians, the Caba- 
lians, the Hygennes or Hytennes, the Ligyes, the Orthocorybantes, 
and the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. 

(i.) The Lasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 

' H. N. vi. 16. • versus repo est, Zapavortene dicta, et in e& 

' De Sit. Orb. iii. 5. fertilitatia inclytxx locus Darienm. Mox 

• Supra, vol. i. p. 464. gentes Tapyri, Anariad, Stauri, Hyrcani, i 

• IbkL pp. 442, 443. quorum littoribus idem mare Hyrcanum vo- 

• Geograph. vi. 2. cari incipit a flumine Syderi." 

• See l''errier*8 Caravan Jouraejrs, pp. 54- * See Kennell's Geography of Herodotus, 
60 ; and compare Sir H. Rawlinson s map p. 276. 

in the Geograph. Joum. vol. x. part i. • Terrier's Caravan Journeys, p. 61. 

^ H. N. 1. 8. c. *' A Caspiis ad Orientem i Vol. i. Essays ii. and ix. 
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tlie Lydians and the Cabalians,* with the latter of whom they are 
identified in another place,* are probably the same people with the 
Lysineans of the numismatologists/ who were the inhabitants of a 
town called Lysinoe ^ or Lysinia,' situated in the neighbourhood of 
Sagalassus, on the borders of Pisidia and Cabalia. The exact site 
has not been discovered. Mr. Hamilton suggests a spot near 
'Auschar^ on the eastern coast of the lake of Egerdir ;^ but this is 
certainly too far from Sagalassus, and in the wrong direction. 
Lysinoe should lie south or south-west of Sagalassus ; * and in this 
direction, at the distance of three miles,' is a village called Alaysoon 
or AUahsufij^ in which it may be conjectured that we have a remnant 
of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were probably the most important people of 
eastern Cabalia. Together with the Hygennes or Hytennes, they 
may represent the Pisidians of later writers, who are so strangely 
omitted by our author. Their ethnic character is somewhat uncer- 
tain. If we must accept as ascertained their identity with the 
Maeonians, which Herodotus asserts,* we shall have to regard them 
as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin to the primitive people 
of that country, whom the Lydians conquered or drove out* In 
this case they would probably be Indo-Europeans of the Pelasgic 
type,^ differing but little from the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia 
Mmor. If however we may discard the bare and unexplained state- 
ment of Herodotus, following in lieu of it those indications of ethnic 
affinity which position, language, manners and customs,^ and an 
important notice in Strabo * seem to suggest, we shall probably see 
reason to rank them among that small Semitic element which has 
been already mentioned as existing in this region,' extending in a thin 
strip from Upper Syria to the borders of Caria. There is reason to 
believe that both the Pisidians and Cabalians came of this stock ; * 
and, therefore, if the Lasonians held the position here assigned to 
them, they are not likely to have belonged to any other. 

(ii.) The Cabalians, who are identified by Herodotus with the 
Lasonians in one place, and distinguished from them in another,* 
seem to have been the inhabitants of a considerable tract of coimtry. 



2 Herod, iii, 90. » Ibid. vii. 77. p. 904). 

* Mionnet, supplement, torn. vu. p. 120, * Compare vol. i. p. 290 and p. 548. 
No. 154, &c. • Note their vicinity to the Pisid^e, who 

' Polyb. nrii. 19, § 2 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15. were Semitic (vol. i. pp. 540, 541) ; the name 
' Ptolem. V. 5. of Cabalians, which is applied to them, and 
' Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 478. which may compare with (iebal (ibid. p. 540, 
^ Cneius Manlius is advancing from the note •), and the resemblance of their equip- 
south, from Termessus and other Pamphy- ment to that of Cilidans, who were Semitic 
lian cities, on his way to Sagalassus, when in Herodotus's time (ibid. p. 540). 
he receive the ambassadors of the Lysineans ^ Strabo says that the Cabalians were 
(Polyb. 1. s. c. ; Liv. 1. s. c). generally callcJi Solymi (xiii. p. 904). The 

• Fellows's Asia Minor, p. 166. Semitic character of the Solymi seems to be 
' Hamilton, vol. i. p. 486. fully established (supra, vol. i. pp. 540, 541). 
2 Herod, vii. 77. KajBr^X^cs 8i ol ' Supra, voL i. p. 247, note ', and p. 

Mriiovcsy AaaSvtoi th Kokf^ixeyoi. 543, § 8. 

« Supra, vol. i. p. 291. Strabo speaks ^ gtrab. 1. s. c. ; Plin. H. N. v. 27; 

of fugitives from Lydia in this region, but Steph. Byz. ad voc. UiffiBla. 

identifies them with the GbyratsB (xiii. • Compare Herod, iii. 90, with vii 77. 
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otlled Oabalis, GaballiB, or Cabalia,^ whioh is usually reckoned to 
Ljcia,* but whioh was peopled by a different raoe, and which onght 
to be regarded as a distinct region. It lay between Milyas and the 
Talley of the Maeander,' oomprising apparently the whole of what 
was afterwards called Cibyratis,* and extending from Massioytos on 
the south to Cadmus and Lake Ascania on me north, and in the 
other direction from Sagalassus to near Stratonicea. This region 
has been bat little explored, except towards its outskirts.' So far 
as it is known, it appears to consist of a series of high plains or 
tablelands— a continuation of the great Phrygian plateau— sepa- 
rated from each other by low ranges of mountains, the ramifications 
of Taurus, whioh here loses itself! The plains are fertile and well 
watered, containing both lakes and rivers. They extend in some 
instances a distance of above sixty miles. The general elevation of 
the tract is from 4000 to 5000 feet, while the mountains which bound 
it reach occasionally the line of perpetual snow.' 

The Cabalians were descended ^m the old race of the Solymi ; 
that is, ^ey were a Semitic people, belonging to a primitive body 
of setders, anterior probably to the first Indo-European influx into 
these regions.' They possessed little strength, and gradually con- 
tracted their limits, settling finally near the sources of the Xanthus 
and Calbis rivers,* while Lydians, Pamphylians, and Pisidians occu- 
pied the remainder of their territory.' In this refuge they seem to 
have long maintained themselves ; and the name Cabalia is found 
applied to the region in question by Pliny * and Ptolemy.' 

(iii.) The Hygennes, or Hytennes, as the name should probably 
be read,^ seem to be the people called Etennenses ('Ercyy^eic) by 
Polybius,* and Catennenses (Rareyvcic) by Strabo.' lliey are oomr 
monly reckoned among the Pisidians ; but Stephen calls their city, 
Hytenna, '' a city of Lycia."' It appears to have been situated on 
the southern flank of Taurus, above Sida and A^ndus, and in the 
neighbourhood of Selga and Homonada.' Coins of this place are 



> CSiOjaUM by Strabo (xiii. p. 903), who, • Supra, vol. i. p. 247, note ^ and p. 545, 

however, calls the people Cabalek (p. 904); § 12. 

Caba]ial7Stephen;aa)aliab7Plin7(v. 27). > The thiee cities (Bnbo, Balbora, and 

Carbalia is probably a corruption of the text (Enoanda) which Pliny and Ptolemy agree 

in Ptolemy (v. 3 and 5). in assigning to Cabalia, appear to have been 

' Plin. 1. s. c ; Ptol. v. 3 ; Steph. Byz. all situated in this region. (See the map in 

ad voce Bdkfiavp€L, Bov/3«(r, and Olr6ap9a. Forbes' and Spratt's Lyda.) 

' Strab. xiii. pp. 902-904 ; Leake's Asia ' The Lydian encroachmentB seem to have 

Minor, p. 147. been the earli«t (Strab. xiii. p. 904). The 

* Kiq>ert has very properly given Cabalia Pisidians came later (ibid.). The encroach- 
this extension (Atlas von Hel&, Bl. iii.). ments of the Pamphylians noay be gathered 
Strabo implies it by speaking of the Ohj- from the &ct that the eastern Cabalia of 
rat« as " descendants of the Lydians who Pliny (H. N. v. 32) and Ptolemy (v. 5) is 
occupied Caballis" (ziii. p. 904). reckoned to Pamphylia by those writers. It 

* Mr. Hamilton's Map of Asia Minor is the country about Termeasus. 
(preHxed to his first volume), which has * Plin. H. N. v. 27. » PtoL v. 3. 
the rare merit of leaving bhmk those dis- ^ See the Museum Phikilogicom, voL i. 
tricts which are imknown, shows this plainly p. 634 ; and supra, vol. ii. p. 401, note '. 
enough. » Polyb. v. 73. • Strab. xii. p. 824. 

' See Fellows's Lyda, p. 234 and pp. ^ Steph. Byz. ad. voc 'Trcrra. 

256-266. * Compare the notioai in Polybiof and 

7 Strab. xiiL p. 904. Strabo— •Ertrrf it, ol riff Ili^idariff iH^r 

VOL. IV. O 
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oommon ; ' and it continned to be the see of a bishop down to the 
ninth century of our era.'^ The Etennenses or Catennenses may 
have been connected ethnically with the Cataonians of Cappadocia, 
who are said to have been distinguished by the early wntens from 
the other Cappadocians as a different people.^ Like the rest of the 
Pisidians, they were probably a Semitic race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxes with the 
Matieni, the Mariandynians, and the Cappadocians,* seem to belong 
to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, bnt cannot be located 
with any approach to exactness. They probably dwelt east of the 
Halys, within the limits of the region commonly regarded as 
Armenia. They must have been in the time of Herodotus a weak 
and expiring race ; for but a single notice of them has been disco- 
vered in any later writer. Eustathius, in his comment on the 
Feriegesis of Dionysius, informs us that Cytaoa (or Cutacesium, the 
modem KtUais) was called by Lycophron *' a Ligurian city ;" and 
draws the conclusion that, besides the western Ligurians, there must 
have been others in the region of Colchis, whom he regards as colonists 
from the European Liguria.* A more probable conclusion would be, 
that in the Asiatic Ligurians (as in the Asiatic Iberians *) we have 
a remnant of the primitiye race, which, while sending out perhaps 
the greater portion of its body to join the emigrants who were flock- 
ing from Asia into Europe, still kept a hold upon the place of its 
original abode. A connecting link between the eastern and the 
western Ligurians may, perhaps, be found in the Ligyrsaans of 
Thrace, who are mentionea in a fragment of Aristotle.' 

(v.) The Orthocorybantes may perhaps be best regarded as the 
inhabitants of the Corbian^ of Strabo,' which he reckons to Elymais, 
and places in the Za^ros mountain-range between Media and 
Susiana. They would thus be the Corbr^nsB (Corbiense ?) of Poly- 
bius,' and the inhabitants of the ** Mens Charbanus " of Plmy." The 
tract which they occupied was probably that lying immediately 
south of Ecbatana {Hamadan), between the river of DizfuL and the 
Kerkhahy which is now inhabited by the tribes of the Pi^-kuh Lurs, 
and is known as Luri-kuchuk. It is a position of great strength,' 
veiy mountainous, and one in which an oppressed race would be 

inrhp l&lZns 6p€iviiw Koroucovyrfs (Polyb.) ^ Supra, p. 187, note '. 

riwis 8i [T«r nt<rt««v] ica2 6irip sfer?* * Fr. 284. 

Ktd *A(nr4yZov .... Kar^xovat yt^Xo^ ' Strab. xvi. p. 1057. Compare Rennell 

X^P^* ^^<u6^vTa irdmoj ra 8* lirhp ro6' (Geography of Herod, p. 270). This idenU- 

TCtfv, il^ 6p€iyity Kartvye7s (Strab.). Col. fication rests principally on the similarity of 

Leake has marked the probable site correctly ** Corybantes " to *' Corbian^,*' which is 

in his map of Asia Minor. close ; but if we adopt it, what account shall 

•See Eckhel, Doct. N. Vet. vol. iii. we give of the prefix, OriAof [Probably it 

pp. 11, 12, and Mionnet, Descript. des MM. represents the Zend Eredha, The moun- 

Ant. vol. iii. p. 455. tains lying between Mediaand Snsianaare now 

w Notit. Episc GrsGC caUed Bala-geriva, or " the high country " 

1 Strab. xii. p. 775. —the exact Zend equivalent for which would 

* Herod, vii. 72. be J^rtftMo-^tfr^ran, whence probably "Ortiio- 

* Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 1. 76. 'Icrrioy corybantes."— H. C. R.] 

8* 5t« ioiKcuri Kol Ko\x^<*^ riyes Aiyvts ' Polyb. v. 44. ^ |j, jj, ^^ 27. 

cTvcu, iiroiKoi r&y Ehptnraluy Koi 8t}Xoi * See the description given by Sir H. Raw- 

6 AvK6<ppoty, IffTOp&y iv rots K6\xois K^ linson in the ninth volume of the Geogra- 

roioM AiyvffrtKiiy w6kuf, , phical Journal, part i. pp. 93-102. 
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likely to find a refage. Thus it would naturally become the home 
of the Elymsoans when pressed upon by their Cuahite invaders/® and 
onoe occupied would be a place in which they might easily retain 
their nationality for many centuries. 

(vi.) The Paricanians of the tenth satrapy,' who are united in 
that political division with the Modes and the Orthocorybantes, are 
probably the Median tribe of the Paraetaceni,* who inhabited part 
of Zagros, and whose name in an Arian mouth meant simply ** moun- 
taineers " or " highlanders." • Or they may possibly (as Mr. C. 
Miiller thinks *) represent the Hyrcanians of Book vii./ who are 
termed '* Barcanians *' by Ctesias,* Vehrkana in Zend, and Varkana 
in .ancient Persian/ Hyrcania requires but a little extension 
towards the west in order to adjoin on the district- of Bhagiana, 
which was always included in Media; and some indication of a 
connexion between the Hyrcanians and the Modes is perhaps to be 
traced in the position which they occupy in the list of the army of 
Xerxes. 

* Sopn, ToL L pp. 364, 365. word of the same meaning. 

1 Herod. iiL 92. ^ See the map of the Satrapies given in 

' Herod. L 101. Gompare vol. i. p. 473, an earlier volume. 
note K * Book vii. ch. 62, ad fin. 

* Supra, p. 178, note •. Thej would ' Excerpt Pers. § 8. 

tlien be identical with the P&netaoeni, a f Beh. Inscr. col. it par. 16. 
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OK THE EARLY MIGRATIONS OF THE PHCENICIANSL 

1. Divenity of opinions on the Bubjeet — Weight of the arguments in &your of a 
migration. 2. Two views of the migration — the immigrants Hamites — 
Semites. 8. Supposed identity of the Phoenicians with the Canaanites — 
arguments in its favour. 4. Aiguments to the contraxy. 5. The Phoeniouois 
distinct from the Canaanites. 6. Early movement of Hamitas tram Babylonia 
to the Mediterranean. 7. Similar movement of Semites subsequently -^ 
This last the migration of the Phoenicians. 8. Over-wisdom of Strabo and 
Justin. 9. Movers* grounds for rejecting the migration — (i.) Silence of 
Scripture — (ii.) Authority of Sanchoniathon — Ezammation of these grounds. 
10. Probable date of the migration. 

I. The migration of the PhoBnioians, at a venr early time, from the 
shores of Sie Southern Sea to the eoast of the Mediterranean, has 
been oontemptuonsly ridiculed by some writers/ while by others it 
has been regarded as a £stct scarcely admitting of question.* The 
authority of Herodotus,* of Strabo,* of Trogus Pompeius,* of Pliny/ 
of Dionysius Periegetes,^ of Solinus,' and of Stephen,' is quoted in 
fikvour of the movement ; while against it can only be urged the 
difficulty of the removal, and the siiuEdl value of half a dozen Greek 
and Roman authorities in respect of a fact admitted to be of so very 
remote an antiquity. If indeed we were obliged to suppose a 
mioation by sea, involving the discovery of the Gape of Grood Hope 
and the circunmavigation of Africa,*® sound criticism would 
undoubtedly require a rejection of the story; but the tale which 
has come down to us is one far different from this, and really 
presents no intrinsic difficulty which can properly be regarded as 
very serious. The removal of Abraham, with his family and 
dependants, from Chaldaea to Palestine, and the expedition of 
Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, from Elam to the valley 

^ See Voltaire*8 Questioiu sur TEncyclo- Eirthro marl ferebontar." 

p^ie, part iv. p. 310. Bochart dismisses ^ Dionys. Per. 906. 

the notion of a migration, almost without * Poljhist. c. 26. 

examination (Geograph. Sac. iv. 34, p. 301). • Ad. voc "Afwroj. 

Heeren (As. Nat. vol ii. pp. 231, 415, &c >• So Voltaire argued :—** II semUerait 

£. T.) likewise decides against it. Movers que les Ph^nidens se fussent embarqu^ au 

(Die Phonizier, ii. 1, 38) takes a similar golie de Sues, qu'arriv^ au d^troit de Babel 

view. Mandel ils eussent cotoy^ TEthiopie, pass^ 

3 Kenrick's Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp. 46-52. la ligne, double le Cap des Tempdtes, appeU 

* Herod, i. 1 ; yii. 89. depuis le Cap de Bonne Esp^rance. remont^ au 

* Strab. xvi. p. 1090. loin entre TAfrique et I'Am^rique, qui est le 
^ Justin, zviii. 3, § 2. ^* Tyriorum gens seul chemin, repass^ la ligne, entr^ de Toc^an 

condita a Phcenidbus fuit, qui terrae motu dans la M^terran^ par les colonnes d*Her- 

vezati, relicto patriae solo, Assyrium stagnum cule, oe qui aurait ^t^ on voyage de plus de 

primtmi, moz man prorimum littus inqp- quatre mille de nos grandes lieues marines, 

mere." dans un tems oil la navigation 4tait dans son 

« H. N. iv. 22. "Tyrii . . . . orti ab enfence." (Questions, &c.,l. s. c) 
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of the Jordan,^^ demonstrate the feasibility, even at a yery early 
time» of such migrations as that traditionally ascribed to the Pho&- 
nioians; while Ihey afford a fhrther support to the tradition, by 
showing that at a very ancient period there was certainly a move* 
ment of the population of Western Asia in this direction.'* And 
though the authorities alleged may be of less value than at first 
sight they appear —though they may in part merely copy," in part 
oontradietv one another,^ — still they must be allowed to possess, 
even in themselves, a certain considerable weight; and in some 
oases the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional 
force to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus does not merely 
relate to us the circumstance as one of whose truth he was himself 
convinced; but informs ua that his belief rested on the double 
testimony of '* the Persians best informed in history," " and ** the 
Fhosnicians themselves."'* The latter of these statements is of 
peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deceived in such a 
case. The fact of an immigration, and the quarter from which it 
came, are handed down from father to son, and can scarcely be 
cormpted or forgotten, unless in the case where the people sinks into 
absolute barbarism. 

2. If we allow, on these groimds, the probability of suoh a move- 
ment as that to which Herodotus witnesses, a question will still 
arise as to what exactly we are to understand by it. Are we to 
identify the Fhodnicians with the Canaaiiites, and to understand a 
Hamitic migration from Chaldaea or Su8iana.in times long anterior 
to Abraham ? Or are we to distinguish between the two races, and 
to regard our author as describing a long subsequent immigration 
of Semites into these parts — a settlement of the Phoenicians, such 
as we know them in history, among the Canaanites, a people of 
quite a different character ? 

3. It was long ago maintained by the learned Bochart,*' and it 
has been strongly argued, within the last few years, by Mr. 
Kenriok," that the Phcenicians and the Canaanites were one and 
the same race. The inhabitants of several towns known to us in 



'' Gen.xiT. 1-16. y£ic«y r^aovs icaJt w6\€is Avodcovs 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 121, note ^ and iavr&v (xvi p. 1090). A more real d»- 

Eisaj Ti. p. 365. erepancy exists between Strabo and Herodotus 

^ Pliny, Solinui, and Dionysius merely on the one hand, and Stephen on the other, 

repeat a tradition which had perhaps oh- who speaks of the Red Sea Phoenicians as 

tained cnrmcy chiefly from the statements refufjeei {^vy^ts) from Phoenicia Proper 

in Harodotua. They are scarcely additiciial (ad toc "A^vros). Justin's account may. 



perhapa, be reconciled with Herodotus (see 

1^ It has been said that the account giren jCenrick's Phoenicia, pp. 46, 47), though it 

by Strabo of the relation between the Phoeni- Ji not in very palpable accordance, 

cins proper and the inhabitants of the >* n€pa4my ol X^ioi (Herod, i. 1). 

iskHBda in the Persian Gulf, '* reverses ** the M oSrot 8^ ol ^olyixts rh iraXaihr 

tradition of Herodotus, since it makes those oficcor, &s abrol \iyovai, M rf *lfv6pip 

inhabitants ** colonists from Phanida '* BaXdffffji (lb. vii. 89). 

(Blakesley's Herodotus, vol L p. 383, note V Geograph. Sacr. iv. 34. 

314). But this is untrue. Strabo*s words >* Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp. 42, 43. The 

art, irXc^trorri 8* M w\4op ftXAsu riyiroi, same view is taken by Mr. Dyer in Smith's 

Tioos KoX "ApaZSst cto'iv, Upk fx^**^^^ GeMrraphical Dictionuy, and by the writer 

rtis ^irucijcott S/ioia' koX ^curC yt ol ir of the article on Phoenicia in Kitto's Biblical 

abrtus ohcovrr^s rks Sfutp^fAOvs rdr ^i- Cydopcedia. 
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later times as chief seats of the Phodnician power, are mentioned in 
(Genesis ^ among the descendants of Canaan. The genealo^cal 
historians either identify Canaan and Phoenix,** or make the former 
£Biiher to the latter.*^ The Hellenistic Jews nse the terms Canaan 
and Phoenicia, Canaanite and Phoenician, indifferently ; ^ and there 
is even some ground for asserting that the Phoenicians, both in 
Syria and in North Africa, knew themselves as Canaanites to a late 
date.* Such are the principal arguments adduced in favour of this 
hypothesis ; a bold etymologist might add that Phoenix is probably 
a mere tnuQuslation of Xva or U^t which is the name of the red 
dye so admired by the Orientals. 

4. But these arguments, though plausible, are &r from satis- 
£9kctory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot &il to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the 
Phoenicians and that of the Canaanites. The Canaanites are fierce 
and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing steeds and 
chariots of iron,' neither given to commerce nor to any of the arts 
of peace; the Phoenicians are quiet and peaceable, a nation of 
traffickers, skilful in navigation and in the arts both useful and 
ornamental, unwarlike except at sea, and wholly devpted to com- 
merce and manufactures. Again, whereas between the real Canaan- 
ites and the Jews there was deadly and perpetual hostility, until 
the former were utterly rooted out and destroyed, the Jews and 
Phoenicians were on terms of almost perpetual amity ^ — an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would scarcely have con- 
tracted a friendship with the accursed race. Further, if the 
arguments adduced in &vour of the identity be examined severally, 
they will be found to lose much of their force upon a near scrutiny. 
The towns Sidon, Aradus, Area, and Simyra, may have been 
originally settled by one race, yet have passed into the possession 
of another without losing their appellations ; just as we know to 
have happened with Ascalon, Oaza, and other cities in this neighr 
bourhood. The genealogical historians are never much to be 
depended on ; and in the case before us, they may have meant no 
more than that the one name (Chna) preceded the other (Phoenice) 

1' Gen. z. 15-lS. Sidon is mentioned by ** interrogati quid sint, Ponio^ respondent, 

name as the ** first-born ** of Canaan. Arados, Chanani." l^re is also a coin of Laodicea, 

Area, and Simyra seem to be represented by the legend upon which has been read as 

"the Arvadite, the Arkite, and the Zema- ^^^^ DK KDlxi)^, and explained as 

" « » c 1^ . xi- 1 » i. ^ -» "Laodicea matris in Canaan" (Gesenius, 

*> As Sanchoniathon, who speaks of Xva Lj^^g^ Scriptuneque Phoenidie Monumenta. 

TOW [irpanov] fi/erovofuurBivros 9oltHKOs pp^ 270 271\ 
(ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. i. 10, p. 88, ed. s j^^ ^f^ 3 . ^^ 22. 

^^'} r. 1 /c ,. T> r._ . * So Dr. Stanley remarks :—" The his- 

»> So Eupolraras (Euseb. Fraep.^Er. «. tones of Phoenicia and Palestine hardly touch. 

17) ; rovroy ih rhy XwaAy ytryrnrai rhw Their relations were always peaceful " (Pales- 

Tfe'^.rt''":''"^ . ^ . ,. tine, p. 263). The only apparent eiceptions 

1 bee the Septuagint Tersion, Ejl vi. 15. consist of a few passa^ Farms between 

rn. 35; Josju v. 12 ; Job xli 6, &c. the Israelites and the Sidonians in the early 

And compare Matt xv. 22, with Mark vu. period of the Judges (Judg. x. 12, whidL 

2^: . _,. ,„ , -, ^ ... probably refers to the time of Jabin, and 

L^'^^I'fi.'^^'J^^- ^ ^"^%"*- ^i- 27, 28), when it is not unlikely that 

p. 932) that the rustics m his partof Africa, Sidon was still Canaanite. 
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in the same oonntry." The indifferent use of Canaanite and Phoe- 
nioiaa, Canaan and Phoenicia, by the Hellenistic writer^, may 
merely indicate that the distinction between the terms had ceased 
to be appreciated when they wrote. It is perhaps a parallel to the 
indifferent use of Britain and England, Briton and Englishman, 
common among ourselves at the present day. The statement of 
St Augustine, that the country people about Hippo called them- 
selTes *' Chanani," and the very doubtful interpretation • of a single 
Phoenician coin, furnish but a slender foundation for the bold 
assertion that ** the Phoenicians bore the name of Canaanites," ' and 
•' knew their country by no other name than that of Canaan." • We 
must bear in mind, that except a single passage of one ecclesiastical 
writer, and a single legend on a coin, there is no evidence at all that 
the Phoenicians ever applied to themselves or to their country the 
terms in question. It seems scarcely possible that they should really 
^ have done so, and that no classical writer should have left us any 
hint of it. It is his perception of this diflficulty, which leads Bochart 
to suppose that though the Phoenicians were really Canaanites, they 
wholly laid aside the name, on account of the discredit which 
attached to all those who were known to be of the accursid race.* 
This conclusion is curiously at variance with the view of Ojynius '* 
and Kenrick ; it is not very probable, for a nation scarv^y ever 
voluntarily lays aside its own name ; but it is far more in accord- 
ance with the mass of facts, as they have come down to us, than the 
ingenious speculations of the more modem writero, who regard 
Canaanite as the only appellation by which the Phoenicians knew 
themselves. 

5. On the whole it may be concluded that the Canaanites and 
Phoenicians were two distinct races, the former being the original 
occupants of the country, and the latter being immigrants at a com- 
paratively recent date. Hamitic races seem to have been the first 
to people Western Asia," whether starting from Egypt or from 
Babylonia, it is impossible to determine. These Hamites were the 
original founders of most of the towns, which sometimes retained 
their primitive names, sometimes exchanged them for Semitic 
appellations. Instances of the former kind are Marathus and 
Baalbek — the one a name very intelligible in the early or Cushite 



* The statement of Hecataras (Fr. 254*) supponed to stand in the relation of colonies 

that ** Phoenicia was formerlj called Canaan" (see Oesenius, ut supra, p. 262, and p. 267). 

fXyOf otrm TepAr§po¥ ^ ^oivitni ^fcoXciro) There is no second instance where DK can 

has been quoted as an argument in fiivour of be eren supposed to be used as a mere title 

the ethnic identity (Kenrick, p. 42). But of honoiur, equivalent to ** a great city.** 

its real force is the other way. It is pro- ^ Kenrick, p. 45. 

bably a parallel to such expressions as the * Ibid. p. 42. 

following: ** England was formerly called > Geograph. Sac. iv. 34, p. 301. 

Britain; "What is now Turkey was for- >® Lingua: Scriptuneque Pboen. Mon. p. 

merly the Greek Empire.*' Changes in the 338, note. 

name of a country almost always indicate ^* See ^Sir H. Rawlinson's article on the 

some change of the inhabitants. ' Early History of Babylonia * in the fifteenth 

' In the other cases where DK occurs on vdume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

a coin it signifies *' motber-dty," and is fol- Society, part 2, p. 230, note *• 
lowed by the name or names of the places 
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Babylonian," the other containing an Egyptian root and formed on 
an Egyptian model.'' 

6. It might perhaps be a sufficient explanation of the tradition 
which Herodotus records, to say that it refers to this early Hamitio 
connexion, which was perhaps not merely a connexion of race, but 
one involving actual migration from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
to those of the Mediterranean. Of this the local name Marathus is 
a sign ; for a position on the Syrian coast would not be '' the west " 
to any people but one which reached it from the Euphrates valley.^ 
Another sign is, perhaps, to be found in the Canaanitic worship of 
Baal, if that word is really (as commonly supposed) identical with 
the Bel or BU of the Babylonians.' And the conquests of Chedor- 
laomer, king of the Hamitic Elam,' furnish an actual example of 
the extension to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Ghilf 
in the Cushite period. 

7. But although the Phoenician story of a migration from th^ 
Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamitio 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a different 
origin. Semitism, as hais been so often observed,' originated in 
Babylonia, and from this primitive seat, spread itself northward and 
westward. Out of Babylonia ** went form Asshur "* — from Ur (or 
Mtwheir) departed, in search of a new home, the fEunily of Abraham — 
and from the same quarter may be traced the Aramaean tribes, 
which are found to have gradually ascended the Euphrates.^ Apart 
from any tradition, there is sufilcient reason to believe that the 
Phcenioiansy like the other Semitic races in these parts — ^the Jews 
and the Arameecms — were immigrants, whose original abode was 
lower Mesopotamia. The tradition does but confirm historictdly, 
what we should have concluded without it analogically, from our 
general knowledge of the early movements of races; and it may 

u IfiirtUf probably the original form of nicia. Such, however, are undoobtedlj the 

Marathus (compare the Bpadu of Sanchoni- signiHcatioDS of Niwa and Mariu in Hamite 

athon), is the ordinary term in the early Scythic, and of Elam and Akhir in Semitic, 

Coshite or Hamitic Babylonian for "the ^^^ in^^ed being cognate with D^)y in 

^?\ Sil* '^P^J »^ of Phflemcia Hebrew, and "olim" in Latm — woi^ 

aod tiie Mediterranean (supra. joL i. p. 354, ^^^h in those tongues indicated priority in 

^ w n , . t .. ^1 • .. ^ « . « , regard to time, though not in regard to 

^ Bml-bek, «the city of Baal," or " the pi^ce.— [H C. R] 

Sun," corresponds exactly with Atar-bechis, i ft is uimU to assume the identity : but 

" the city of Athor," or " Venus," men- , , . „ . , ^, ' L*.« 

tioned by Herodotus (ii. 41, and see note* «tymologically we annot be sure that >y3 

ad loc.). Baki is still used for «♦ a city "in >» ^« sa™© roo* «« 73. 

the Coptic or modem Egyptian. * See above, vol. i. Essay vi. § 19 (p. 

In Bisan, or Beth-shan (Scythopolis), we 364). 

have a name composed of one i>emitic and « Ibid. § 2l',p. 365 ; and Essay xi.p. 531. 

one Hiunitic element (supra, voL i. p. 500, * Gen. x. 11. 

note >). » See vol. i. p. 365. [It is to be observed 

** The more the Cuneiform Inscriptions also that the Syrians were ** brought up 

are studied, the more it becomes evident that from Kir'* (Amos ix. 7); and that Kir, 

Babylon, or "the land of Shinar," was the which is associated in one text with Elam 

real cnidle of early civilisation. It could (Is. xxii. 6), and named in another as the 

only have been from this central position that country to which the Israelite captives were 

the names of ** before " and " behind," or transported (2 Kings xvi. 9), can be no other 

East and West, could have been applied to than the Kia of the Inscriptions, in Southern 

the respective countries of Snsiana and Phoe- Chalda», contiguous to Susiana, — H. C. R.] 
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therefore be accepted as in all probability the statement of a real 
ooonrrence. 

8. When Strabo, however, goine beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to determine the original habitat of the PhGenician race, and 
not content with placing ihem "npon the Erythraean sea,"' dis- 
covers that certain islailds — those, namely, of the Bahrein group — 
were the first settlements of the nation, from which they started to 
fonnd their great cities ; and when again Trogns Pompeius under- 
takes to give the cause of the emigration and &e route pursued by 
the emigrants — we must hesitate to follow these late authors, who 
are so much wiser than the Father of History. The identity of 
names, upon which Strabo builds, is a weak argument — such 
identity, where it is real, being very deceptive, and there being in 
this case reason to suspect that it is not so much real as apparent. 
The name of the island, which Strabo calls Tyrus, seems to have 
been, not Tyrus, but lulus'' — a term sufficiently remote from the 
native Zur or Tzur, And Arady which is still me Arab name for 
one of the Bahrein islands, is scarcely the same word with Arvad ' — 
the true original of the Syrian Anidus. As for the existence of 
Phoenician temples on thetse islands in Alexander's time, it is not at 
all improbable ; since the Phcenicians, as the great carriers of 
antiquity, may easily (as Heeren supposes*) have occupied the 
Bahrein islands for the purposes of tnule, and have carried with 
them their peculiar worship. 

The story of Trogus — that the Phcenicians left their country in 
consequence of an earthquake —is puerile ; and the route which he 
makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, can scarcely 
rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The *' Assyrian 
Lake" — where (according to him) the emigrants first settled — 
represents, in all probability, the Sea of Nedjif, or that natural 
basin together with the marshes which usually surround it.^ A 
people ascending the Euphrates on its right bank, would necessarily 
pass this large body of water. 

9. The only important grounds upon which the migration from 
the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, are those ^vanced by 
Movers," who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scripture, 
and secondly on the PhcBnician mythic history, as recorded in the 
work which Philo-Byblius put out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the Phoenicians 

* Herod, vil S9. ooUectibn of waters to which the name of lake 
^ Tylns (Ti\t) is the form aaed both bj oonld be applied " (Kenrick, L s. c). But 

Plinj (H. N. Ti. 32) and Ptolemy. the Sea of Nedj^ is eiactlj sach a coUection 

* Arvad is the fiurin. used throughout the of waters. It is a penoaaeDt lake of ooih 
Assyrian InacriptioDS. Compare the Hl'Wt siderable depth, surrounded by cbifs of a 
of Gen. X. 18. ' " ' reddish sandstone — in pboes 40 feet high — 

* Asiatic Nations, roL iL pw 55, E. T. ^^ extendi in a south-easterly direction a 
»® Mr. Kenrick says, «*The Asmian Lake distance of 40 miles, being at its greatest 

ocmbe no other than the Dead Sea, or the ^»<ith about 35 miks broad (see Loftus's 

LakeofGenne«ret"(Ph«nlda,p.47); and Chaldae, p. 45, et seqq.). The &mous 

Mr. Dyer, in his article on Phoenicia in Smith's " ChaWaean Marshes " are quite distinct from 

Geographical Dictionary, takes the sameTiew. ^^ ^^^* though they blend with it at the 

The ground of this assertion is the supposed time of the inundation. . « ^« 

&ct, that** in Southern AMyria there was no " We Phonixier,voLii. part l pp. 23-62. 
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to have been aboriginals. Like the cosmogonies of Egypt and 
Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the country of the 
writer — a view which flattered the national vanity far more than a 
tale of early wanderings and privations. But the speculations of 
Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw ^ome light on the 
Phoenician language and religion, are for historical purposes value- 
less.^ They have no claim to be considered as real national 
traditions, being mytholc^cal fSancies parallel to those of Hesiod, 
and clearly dating from a time not earlier than Alexander. With 
respect to the silence of Scripture, it may be observed, in the first 
plaice, that the argument a stUntio is seldom of much weight ; and 
secondly, that the slight contact between the Phoenicians and the 
Jews causes little to be said of the former, so that we have no right 
to feel surprise at the omission of any reference to their origin. . 

1 0. With respect to the time at which the migration took place, 
it is impossible to speak with confidence. If Tyre and Sidon were 
originally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Phoenician immigrants, we can conclude nothing concerning the 
date of the migration from the mention of those towns in the book 
of Joshua.^ Much less can we draw any inference from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the temple of Hercules at Tyre was said by 
the inhabitants to have been btiilt 2300 years before his visit to 
that city.' The T^rians would be likely to exaggerate on such a 
matter ; and the temple itself may have been more ancient than 
their possession of the city. I should incline on the whole to place 
the immigration in the thirteenth century before Christ. This was 
a time of increasing Semitic influence, as indicated especially in the 
rise of Assyria to eminence." It was when the Jews were suffering 
oppression at the hands of their eastern and southern neighbours,^ 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Again, it is 
sufficiently early to accord with the Greek traditions, which made 
the Phoenicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at the 
time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in Bceotia at 
a period still earlier.* And it is sufficiently late to harmonise with 
Scripture, which does not introduce to our notice the real artistic 
and commercial Tyrians and Sidonians till the reigns of David and 
Solomon. 

'' It seems to be universallj agreed that tise ; which, though called ** a Phcenician 

the work of Philo-Byblius was not what it history *' bj Porphyry (De Abstinent, ii. 

pretended to be — ^the translation into Greek 56), is, so £m* as our extracts go, an account 

of a Phoenician writer who lived not long of the Phoenician mythology, of which the 

after Moses. The only doubt is whether it wafi predominant element is Greek \ 
the mere work of Philo himself, or translated > Josh. xix. 28, 29, &c. 
by him from a Phoenician original of a com- ' Herod, ii. 44. 
paratively recent date. Mr. Kenrick decides > See above, vol. i. Essay vii. p. 369. 
in &vour of this latter supposition* (Phoenicia, * The Midianites, the Ammonites, and the 

p. 284) ; and suggests that the work was Philistines (see Judg. vi. 1 ; x. 7 ; &c.) 
written in the fourth or third century before ^ On th^ settlements see note ^ on Book 

Christ (ibid. p. 290). But it is at least as ii. ch. 49 (vol. ii. p. 78). 
likely that Philo himself composed the trea- 
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ESSAY IIL 



ON THE ALARODIANS OF HERODOTUS. [H. C. R.] 

1. The AkrodianB of Herodotus identified with the Urarda or people of Ararat. 
2. True position of the Hebrew Anurat. 3. Connexion of tiie Urarda of these 
parts with the Babylonian Bnrbur or Akkad. 4. Resemblance of the writing 
employed by the two races, and probable connexion of their languages. 

1. The Alarodians of Herodotus, joined with the Sapires both in the 
notice of the 1 8th Satrapy ' and in the muster-roll of the army of 
Xerxes,* and intervening apparently between the Matienians to the 
south and the Colchians to the north, are almost certainly the inha- 
bitants of Armenia whose Semitic name was Urarda or Ararat. 
Alarud, indeed, is a mere variant form of Ararud^ the I and r being 
undistinguishable in the old Persian,' and Ararvd serves determin- 
ately to connect the Ararat of Scripture with the Urarda or Urartha 
of the Inscriptions/ It must be remembered that Herodotus was 
unacquainted with the name of Armenia, as applied to the country 
of the Alarodians ; he uses the titles *' Armenia " and " Armenians " 
in connexion with the more western part of the country, particularly 
with that part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its rise;' and although it is pretty certain that the 
Armenians in his time had really extended their sway over this 
central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that the sources 
of the Halys could not have been included within the limits of the 
ancient Urarda, That country was conterminous with Assyria to 
the south, commencing at Bohian, and it stretched to the northward 
probably as far as the Araxes, comprising within its limits the lakes 
both of Van and Urumiyeh, and having for its capital the ancient 
city upon the former lake, the foundation of which was ascribed to 
Semiramis.* 

» Herod, iii 94. "thou," "that," &c) of the English. 

« ibid. vii. 79. » Herod, i. 72. 

' The Achsmenian Persian possessed no /, * That this was the real coantrj of Ararat 

and eYerjTwhere therefore substituted an r, as is proved by the cuneiferm inscriptions of 

in Babiru for Babylon, Bira tor Bel, &c Armenia, which, as it is well known, are 

* There is a remarkable confusion of the found around the lake, but principally on 

dentals in Babylonian cuneiform, the two * the rock forming the acropolis of the dty 

powers of da and tha being represented by a of Van. The name of Urarda or Ararat 

single letter, and another eharacter having never once occurs, it is true, throughout 

also the double value of di and tAt. When these inscriptions, the more comprehensive 

the vowel m, however, terminates the name of title of Nftiri being apparently used in its 

Araratf the consonant employed is clearly place ; but the local kings who are enume- 

the th, answering etynx)k>gically to the He- rated, such as Argistis and Belat-Duri, are 

brew 13, though it is probable that the precisely thoee who on the Assyrian slabs 

pronunciation more nearly approached the and cylinders of Sargon and iUsAtfr-6ant-pa/, 

.... .1. 1. J ^. / . » .1^ „ are named kings of Urarda. The cuneiform 

Arabic ^, or the hard ^ (as m "the,' i^^^j^^^^ of Armenia are not, however. 
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2. The name of Ararat is constantly used in Scripture, but always 
to denote a country rather than a particular mountain. The famous 
passage of Genesis/ which has given a world-wide celebrity to the 
name of Ararat, refers to a mountain range DT)M nn, and was un- 
derstood by all the best early authorities on Eastern geography to 
indicate the lofty chain which overhung the plain of Assyria to the 
northward of Nineveh, — this chain, known to the Greeks as the 
Gordyasan mountains, to the Syrians as Mount Kurdu, and to the 
Arabs as Jabal Judi, '^^^ Xk^j being moreover visited by Christian 
pilgrims of the present day as the spot on which the ark of Noah 
rested, and where remains of the sacred vessel are still, it is 
believed, to be seen.* In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat 
is mentioned,* the English version, following the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, employs the term Armenia ;' and there is no doubt but 
that as early as the time of Darius Hystaspes the two names were 
used indifferently in the country ; for in the Behistun InscriptionB 
the Persian and Scythic texts everywhere employ Armenia for the 
more ancient Assyrian title of CJrarda. But notvdthstanding thia 
confusion, it seems highly probable that there was in reaBty a 
marked ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the UrardioM 
or Alarodians. The latter were certainly closely connected with 
the Scythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whose vernacular name was 
probably Burbur* but who were known to the Semites as the AJtkad^ 
while the former were to all appearance an Arian race, having 



oonfined ezclusivdy to the immediate vidnitj 
of lake Van, nor indeed to the limits of the 
province of Ararat proper, but are to be met 
with throughout the whole extent of .VatW, 
— wherever in fact the Untrdians or Ali^ 
rodians had carried their arms; memorial 
tablets having been thus carved upon the 
rocks at Malatiyeh and at Paloo to the west, 
and even in the plain of Miyaniab to the 
east, &r within the borders of Media. 

' Gen. viii. 4. 

" Bochart has collected all the authorities, 
from Berosus down to Epipbanius, m his 
Phaleg, lib. 1 , c. 3. The identification of the 
scriptural Ararat with the remarkable peak 
. now called Agri dagh, on the Arazes, does not 
appear to have obtained anj currency until 
subsequentlj to the Christianisation of the 
Armenian nation, and the establishment of 
the famous convent of Etchmiadzin in the 
immediate tidnitj of the moimtain. St. 
Jerome, at any rate, is the first Western 
author who placed Mount Ararat on the 
Arazes. 

' 2 Kings six. 37, and Is. zzxvii. 38. 

' The passages here quoted refer to the 
flight into the mountains of the sons of Sen- 
nacherib afler the murder of their father ; and 
Ararat or Bohtan would thus be the first 
distriti they would reach on ascending from 
the plains. Their posterity, however, ac- 
cording to Mos. Chor. (lib. i. c 22), settled 



fhrther in the interior. There is still another 
passage, however, in Scripture where Ararat 
is mentioned, and where the English version 
preserves the origmal name, namely in the 
denunciation of Jeremiah which threatena 
Babylon with the power of the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27), 
in allusion, it may lie supposed, to the invasion 
of Cyrus, with whom probably the northern 
kings were associated as tributaries. JTmim 
is well known &om the Inscriptions both of 
Assyria and Armenia, being aj^parently imme- 
diately to the west of Ararat ; and it has been 
sometimes supposed — though on insuflident 
evidence — to be the same name as Armenia 
(^Apfifvla e ^iD"^n, Har-Mini,or mountains 
of Minni) ; but Ashchenaz has not yet been 
recognised either in the local annals or in 
Greek geography ; and there is every reason 
to suspect a &lse reading in the Hebi«w texL 
3 It is with some diffidence I give this 
reading for the native name of the Akkadf as 
the compound cuneiform character which re« 
presents it, occurs in no other word. It seems, 
however, to be a mere doubled letter, of which 
the ordinary power is Bur; and Burbur, 
Barbttr, and Berber are well-known ethnk 
titles, which have extended from Persia to 
Morocco. It is further curious to remember 
that in the Persse of iEschylus, the ghost of 
Darius is raised by incantations in the Barbar 
tongue (BoX^r, ipx^uos BoA^i^, 1. 659). 
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bmnclied ofiT, as Herodotus himself a^QmiM,* iix>m the Fhrygtans, 
who were themselves of Thracian origin. This ethnic difierence, 
liowever, between Armenia and Ararat, notwithstanding the geo- 

'l^phical interchaugeabilitj of the names, is a subject of so mneh 
interest^ aed so entirely opposed to the received opinion, that it 
may be as well to state in some detail the grounds ujxm which the 

^axgmnent is founded. 

3* The eonnexion, then, of Urarda with the Babylonian tribe of 

\ Akkad is proved by the application in the Inscriptions of the etjinio 
title uf Bitfbur (?) to the Armenian king, who was contemporary 
with Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and who may be 
thns supposed to have been the immediate predecessor of Ar^istis ; 
and the fiictf mentioned in theBehistun Inscriptioti, of the Armenian 
Arakha having personated Nabocbodmssor, the son of ^Nabonidus, is 
strongly eonfirtnatory of this ethnic relationship; but there is 
nothing to prove whether the Bur bur or Akkad of Babylonia de- 
aoended in a very i^mote age from the mountains to oolonise the 
plainSi or whether the Ura^^iaits were refugees of a later period 
driven northward by the growing i>ower of the Semites. The 
former supposition, however, is most in conformity with Scripttire, 
ajid ineidentally with the tenor of the Inscriptions ; for while the 
Bur bur or Akkad are found in Babylonia at least as early as 2Q00 B.c; 
— ^being in fact, tn all probability^ the Accad mentioned in the lOtb 
chapter of Genesiii* — mere is no trace of the passage of the tribe to 
the noitbward throu^ Aasyria at any period uf history, 

4* It would he gouig too far to derive the Babylonian cnneifomi 
writing from the urordSwi, ^though the Burbur or Akkad in their 
southern seats were not improbably the inventors of the alphabet ; 
for we have no inscriptions in Armenia earlier than the 8th ceutury 
BX, ; and the artificial system of arrow-headed signs, together with 
the nm of ideographs and determinatives, would thua seem more 
natumlly to have been introduced into the mountains from the im* 
luediately neighbouring kingdom of Assyria, which was then in its 
most flourishing state f but, on the other hand^ unless there had 
been an identity of race between the Burbur or Akkad of the southern 
plains, and the Burbur or (.Tardian^ of the northern mountains, it is 



* H^rod. yii* 73, aad Steph, Bfi* in voc 
*A^fi,wyl^ Btnho in tiw Btrangat waj am* 
fmizitU lh<^ AroMmJAlifi with tJie ArunjEana 
(L pt 70)i, tJiongb ikm was not iu reaJity 
the iljghtfst coan^oD betweeu them eitlwr 
«llmiiaUj ^ gflQgiiiphk«ll7^ I ani not ptt^ 

rsd »t pnseut to «uggnt imy etjmoki^ 
tlw Dune of Arroenia, tboujj^fa, ai f ob«err« 
that mort of tb« ftodent omii^ of cvmitrieft 
W«K idoptdt fwm thdr reapeetire PiuitheoQA, 
and M the Gredifi r«dofDi«il Armetitu ii& cne 
«f thf Aigtituiutj, 1 woultl r«feT a* a poioible 
dMlvatloa to tbe fod jlfim«iifi4, wbi» 11 aiki m 
«M «f tfai waMiTm ixiirthokgjad \ki» to 
Isri htm w&rttaypai «t Siml 



* A further 



[iniof 



if tluit the Unrdiam 



fortnfd tbdr iwttm of writing fhrm the 
Aas^woB ifi to be fbtmd in tke bet that the 
^rlii*At ioicnp'UQD id the connliy, comiDeikio- 
Tstlsg oatJvt kitjgs, u in tbe AMfitui lim* 
gud^; Aud it i* to this raconJ, where the 
gesfrnphjct] title cif th« }dng h, iu ihe uso^ 
AKfrkD fNshkKi. nppecid«d to th« tiAiiM,thiit 
we iiiie indebted tor our kmowlsJge th&t Ihvfe 
king!} Btf led thefluelTM kings of Niiri. Thtt 
proviiu^ Lt maf be added, which b described 
with m mtidi i&itiQteuefli of detail in the In- 
jcriptioOi of Aayria, teems Lti iti lnrge«| 
weom to hMf sxlmed iloog the inomit»iiiti 
from tbi H-ootim ot Mtdi« la Qippidodat 
ftod W hMt* thill ifidttd«d witbla itc limits 
aH the mbof dkrisimit af Antmt, Uitini, the 
Sttpai''^, uid even aortbtn M«opotftmi*. 
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not likely tliat the latter would have readily adopted suoh a multi- 
tude of the Babylonian signs for the common objects of nature, nor 
can we otherwise explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and ^ther, which was the 
distinguishing feature of primitive Babylonian mythology.* That 
the Accad again of the South continued to be a cultivated and lite- 
rary race is proved by their employment under the Assyrian kings 
in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their own language and 
other dialects, and by their being promoted even to the post ' which 
seems to answer to that of the Ministry of Education among modem 
nations, and we can thus understand how their brethren in the 
mountains came to be the only northern people who used a written 
language. I am not in a condition at present to pronoimce on the 
precise degree of affinity which may exist between the Urardum lan- 

fuage as presented to us in the Inscriptions of Van, and the Acca- 
ian tongue as it appears on the early Chaldean bricks and on the 
later grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialects 
will be found to be allied to the Acha^menian Scythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar. At any rate the Urardkaij 
whether ptirely Scythic like the Aocadian, or partially Arianized by 
contact with northern races, possesses, as it would seem, no affinity 
whatever with the modem Armenian. The race speaking that 
tongue would really seem to have emigrated from Phrygia, and 
gradually to have brought the mountainous country to the eastward 
under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old Urardians, and 
substituting in their place their own name, language, religion, and 
traditions."— [H. C. B.] 

* I must hei-e take ocxauion to modify the Arian tongue, 
opinion given in mj Essay on the Assyrian ^ The ^Atmu, whether high priest or merely 

and Babylonian Mythology (supra, vol. i. p. keeper of the archives, was certainly the su- 

484), that the principal Armenian divinity perintendent, under the Assyrians, of the 

named Khaldij answered to the Asahw of literature of the nation ; and in several pas- 

'>iineveh. JTAa/tft, being invariably joined with sages a Burbur or Akkad is said to have 

the Sun and the jEther, can only represent occupied that office. 

the Moon god, known to the Assyrians as Sin, ^ In this way indeed, and this way only, 
and to the Babylonians as ffurki or Ilttr ; can we, I think, account for the complete 
and a suspicion is thus raised that ilrara^ or discrepancy between the early Armenian sa- 
Urarda may after all be Hur-aredh, or the cred names, as preserved to us in the history 
Moon country, and be thus a mere synonym of Moses of Chorene, and the names both c£ 
of Chaldsa. This connexion of JSur and gods and kings that occur in the Inscriptions 
Khaldi as independent names for the Moon of Van, or in the Assyrian annals which de- 
god, is at any rate curious, and a sanguine scribe successful expeditions of the kings of 
etymologist might even refer Minni, Arme- Nineveh against the mountaineers, 
nui, and Har'^nma, to the same source in an 
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NOTE A. 

The following Inscription is engrayed on the sepulchre of Darius at NakhshH- 
Ruatam, a few miles north of Persepolis, hetween that city and Murg-aubf the 
ancient Pasargadad. It is accompanied by a Babylonian and a Scythic tran- 
script, which help to determine the true restoration of the Persian original in 
the places where it is illegible. Thes^ conjectural restorations are, in the 
following paffOB, printed in italics. There is also a second inscription at the 
same spot, vmich is in the Persian character only. This latter is in a very bad 
condition, and appears to have been purposely mutilated. It has not yet been 
copied by any traveller, but is thought, firom the opening sentence, to have 
been " preceptive, not historiotl.*' Probably it ** contained the last solemn 
admonitions of Darius to his countrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in polity, morals, and religion." (See Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir on the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, vol. L p. 312.) 



Far, 1. Baga vazarka Anramazdi, hya imim bumim add, hya awam asmanam 
ad&y hya martiyam add, hya shiy&tim ada martiyahyd, hya D&ryavum 
Ichshiyathiyam akunaush, aivam paruvanam kbshiyathiyam, aivam 
paruvan^ framat&ram. 

The great god Onnazd, he gave this earth, be gave that heaven, he 
gave mankind, he gave life (?) to mankind : he made Darius king, as well 
the king of the people as the lawgiver of the people. 

Far. 2. Adam DiLryavnsh, khsh&yathiya vazarka, khshiyathiya khshayathi- 
yindm, khsh&yatbiya dahyaunim vispazanibam, khshdyathiya ahydyd 
bumiyi vazark^yd duri&piya, VishUispahyd putra, Hakhimanishiya, Paisa, 
F&rs&hyi putra, Ariya, Ariya c^t'tra. 

I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of all in- 
habited countries, the lung of this great earth far and near, the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achsemenian, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of 
Arian descent. 

Far. 8. Thdtiya Ddryavush khshdyathiya : — Vashnd Auramazd^d ima 
dahydva ty£ adam agarbdyam apataram hachd Pirsd. Adamshdm patiya- 

khshaiya. Mand bdjim abara tyashkm hadidma athaA^ auxt 

akunava. Ddtam tya mand sava addri. Mdda, 'Uvaja, Parthva, 

Ear%v9kj Bdkhtrish, Sag(2a, 'Uvarazmisb, Zaraka, Harauvatish, Thatagus^ 
Gaddra, Hidush, Saki Humavai^ci, SaVk Tigrakhudd, Bdbirush, Athuri, 
Arabdya, Mudriva, Armina, Katapatuka, Saparda, Yuna, Sakd tyaiya 
^radaraya, Skudra, Tumi takabard, VMtiyd^ Kushiyd, Michaiyi, Krakd. 

Says Darius the king: — By the grace of Ormazd these (are^ the 
countries which I have acquired' besides Persia. I have establishea my 
power over them. They have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said to them by me they have done. They have obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Partbia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachotia, Sattagydia, Qandaria, India, the Sacaa Amyrgii, the Sakan 
bowmen. Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Saparda, Ionia, 
the Sacas beyond the sea, the Scodrw, the lonians who wear helmets, the 
Budians, the Cossaeans, the Masians, (and) the Characeni (?). 

Par, 4. Thdtiya Ddryavnsh khshdyathiya : — A\mm»add yathi avaina, \mkta 

bumim yu pardvadim maud frdbara. Mdm A^Ashciyathiyam 

akunansh. Adam khshdyo^Aiya amiya. Vashnd Auramazdahci adamshim 
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S'thw4 niyiisbidAyiim. Ti/tishivrk athiijiam, j^va ^kunavatd. Yuihd n^im 
ma aha fadipivtiryft mani^aiftya £ya chiyakarmn, avA dahyiiHi xyA 
DdryatJBah khahiynthiyn aHdraya patikanna <Wya , . i , . ht/u gitlnim 
bamtija . * . * « ^ khaban^ . . * , . Adataija o^adi bartl^iya \*i.Tsah^d 
loartiyahya durc/.ya ara , . . . sh panl^iuatd. Aiktaiya azadi bauitiya. 
Film martiya, diiraya ftacM P4t^ batATWca. i^tiyajati. 

Says Darius tlie kiug : — Ormazd, vvben he saw that tbe worid waa 
heretical (or rebeUious), he rendered it subject to py power. He tnade 
me king. I am king. By the grace of Ormazd I have reformed it com- 
pletely. That which I have said to the people, that they bave done* If 
all parties $ball respectively obaerve a hue of conduct agreeable to my 
wishes, the stability which produces permanence shall be enjoy*»d by thoat^ 
countries which Darius the kiug has i^oissessed (?), This shall be assured 

to thee, O ruler of the Peraian p<*ople ! supremacy ovier (V) Thig 

ah all be assured to thee, Persian people I thy ruler shall inherit pr<>s^ 
perity from Persia (?), 

Far. 5. TluUiyii Daryavueh khahAyathiya ; aifai t^ kartam, ava viaj^fl vaeh^i 
Auramazddha akunavatii* Auiaina^dri.maiya upastam abara, yiU kartam 
akuuavam. j^^am Auramacd^ [tdtuva hacM sara ... * ^^.tamaiya vitham, 
uta imam ilaliyaum« Aita adam Auraroazdim jadiyaxuiya. Aitamaij^ 
Aurama^da dadatuva* 

Says Darius the kinj^ :■ — That which has bc?Gn done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the gruce of Omia^d. Ormazd bmught help to me, bo 
that 1 acoomphahed the work. May Qnnazd protect from injury (?) me 
and my house and this province 1 That I commit to Onnaad. That may 
Ormazd acoompUsh for me I 

Par. 6. Marti^^a, lya Auramaadiiii framana, hauvataiya ga^ti, mi thadaya* 
Pathim tyam raa^m md avarada. Mi sta^va* 

0, people I the law of Ormaad^-that having returned to you, let !t 
not perish, (Beware) lest ye abandon the true doctrine, (Beware) lest 
ye stumble (or, lest ye oppress it). 
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NOTE B. 

FAMILY OF THE ACHiEMENrD^. 

[N.B. — ^The numbers correspond with those in the Genealogical Tree, pages 
210 and 211.] 



1. AcHiBMENBS, the first known founder of the family, was probably the chief 
under whom the Persians performed the last step of their long migration, 
and settled in the country which has ever since borne their name.* He is not 
a mere hen» qxmymus, as might be thought from the connexion in which he 
oocors in Stephen ' and the Etymologicum Magnum.' Herodotus gives him 
his right place in the genealogj' of Xerxes;* and the Behistun Inscription 
shows us that Darius traced his descent to him through four intermediate 
ancestors.' Herodotus again is quite correct when he asserts that the Persian 
royal family were called Achsemenidas ;^ and Nicolas of Damascus was well 
informed, when he connected the dynastic name with the hero.^ The Persian 
kings, from Gyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus, make use of the title as one in which 
they gloty ;" and Darius expressly connects the term with the name of his 
great ancestor.' The date of Achaemenes may be regarded as about B.C. 700, 

3. TsisPES was the son and successor of Acha?menes, as appears both from 
the Behistun Inscription '^ and from our author." He seems to have had at 
least two sons, Cambyses and Ariaramnes.^ We may gather from Diodorus 
that he had also a daughter, Atossa, whom he married to Phamaces, king of 
Cappadoda.» (See below. No. 16.) 

3. Cambtbes I. is a person whose existence is somewhat doubtful. Both 
he and his son Cyrus are omitted from the genealogy of Xerxes, as given in 
Herodotus,^^ according to our ])resent text ; and Diodorus, in the passage where 
he perhaps really names him, seems to mtend the father of Cyrus the Great." 
The Cambvses, however, whose sister was the ancestress, in the fourth degree, 
of one of the seven conspirators, should be an earlier king than one whose son 
was contemporary with some of them." Thus Cambyses is wanted, on chrono- 
logical grounds, to give the same number of steps in this line that there are 
in the others ; and again he is wanted, on historical groimds, to fill out the 
number of kings which Darius declares there to have been " of his race " before 
he himself mounted the throne.*^ We may therefore regard Cambyses I. as 
the son and successor of Teispes, and the brother of Ariaramnes and Atossa. 
(See Nos. 13 and 16.) 4. Cybus 

' Persia, or Paraa, which was the old • See Sir H. Rawlinson's Behistun Me- 

Penian word, is still Fan or Farnatan. moir, vol. i. pp. 195, 196, 261, 270, 271, 

The name oontinoes in the old place, deslg- 279, 287, 292, 320, 324, 327, 329, 334, 

nating the province on the Persian Gulf, of 337, and 342. 

which Shirctz is the capital. Iran is the 'See vol. i. p. 211, note *. 

native term for the whole country. ^ Col. i. par. 2. 

« See Steph. Byx. ad voc. 'Axcu/ifWo. " Herod, vii. 11. 

'Ax- ^ ntpffiidi funpa, i,wh 'Ax€Ufi4yovs, " See note ■ on Book vii. ch. 11. 

vlov Aly4ws. » Ap. Phot. (BiWioth. p. 1158). 

* Etym. Mag. ad voc. *Axain4yris. " Loc. dt 

•Ax. 6 l}p«T, iut>* tZ K<a ol U4pffai 'Axeu- » Ap. Phot. 1. 8. c 

fityl9af y4yo¥w vlhs n§p(r4wr itvS- ^ Cyrua the Great is contemporary with 

fiaareu & dwh rov cTKoi rh¥ wpowdropa Darius, though the latter is of course a much 

ahrov iiwh r^j 'Axotof. younger roan (Herod, i. 209). As Cam- 

* Herod. viL 11. byses marries the daughter of Otanes (ib. 

* Col. i. par. 2 ; and compare the detached iii. 68), that noble must be regarded as 
inscriptions (Inscrip. A.). about the age of Cyrus, 

« Herod, i. 125. »7 .See Beh. Inscr. col. L par. 4 ; and 

^ See above, note '. The authority of compare Sir H. Rawlinson's note on Book i. 

Nicolas is quoted by the EtymologisL di. 125 (note > ad fin.). 
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FAMILY OF THE ACH^MENIDiE. 



App. Book VII. 



4. Ctbus L is mentioDed by Herodotus, in one passage only, as the father 
- of the Cambyses who married Mandaii^.^ This passage, it may be remarked, 
is incompatible with the genealogy of Book vii., as it now stands, since 'tliere 
Cambyses is the son of Teisjies. Cyrus I. was the son and successor of Cam- 
byses I., and the fourth king of Persia. His date was about B.C. 600. 

6. Cambyses H., the son and successor of Cyrus I., and the father of 
Cyrus II., called the Great, was not a mere Persian of fair family, as Herodotus 
states,^' but was king of the country, like his ancestors and his descendants. 
Xenophon has stated this*^ distinctly ; and his statement is fully confirmed by 
the native records. A brick brought from Senkereh has the inscription : — 
" Cyrus the great king, son of Cambyses the great king " ^ — ^a plain proof that 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, is included among the ''eight kings of his 
race " who are noticed by Darius.* 

6. Ctbus II., surnamed the Great, does not require any prolonged notice. 
His famous inscription at Murg^uh has been already given.' He is mentioned 
in the Behistun Inscription,* in the Canon of Ptolemy,* in Berosus,* and in 
-<Eschylu8,' as well as in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, and Scripture.^ We 
may gather from Herodotus that he reigned from B.C. 558 to B.C. 529. 

7. Cambyses III., the son and successor of Cyrus, i? the subject of two long 
paragraphs in the Behistun Inscription,' by which it appears that he put his 
brother Smerdis (Bardes) to death, invaded Egypt, lost his kingdom to the 
Pseudo-Smerdis (Gromates), and di^, probably by suicide. His name occurs 
in the Canon, in Manetho,*" and in Egyptian Inscriptions," as well as in the 
ordinary historians. He is alluded to, but not mentioned by name, in iEschy- 
lus.*2 He seems to bo intended, in the Book of Ezra, by Ahasuerus ^ — a name 
which orthographically corresponds with the Greek Xerxes. 



« Herod, i. 111. 

»•> Ibid. i. 107, ad fin. 

» Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. 200, note •. 

2 Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 4. 

8 Supra, vol. i. p. 282, note •. 

* Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 10. 

* Mag. Syntax, v. 14. 

* Fragments 14 and 15. 
7 Fere. I. 764. 

^ The most remarkable mention of his 
name is the prophetic one in Isaiah (xliv. 28, 
and xlv. 1), which preceded his birth by 
above a century. The passages in which he 
is introduced historically are 2 Chr. xzxvi. 
22, 23; Ezr. i. 1-8, iu. 7, iv. 5, &c.; and 
Dan. i. 21, vi. 28, i. 1. 

9 Col. i. par. 10 and par. 11. 
»o Frs. 68 and 69. 

n Vide supra, vol. iu. p. 327. 

» Pers. 1. 769. 

^ Ezr. iv. 6. It is thought by some that 
Ahasuerus here is the true Xerxes, and that 
the Artaxerxes of the next verse is Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the Darius under whom the 
temple was finished, becoming in that case 
Darius Nothus, and the Artaxerxes who was 
contemporary with Ezra and Nehemiah being 
then regarded as Mnemon. Certainly the 
sequence of the names is in this case all that 
can be wished ; and there is in consequence 
considerable temptation to adopt the view. 
But the following objections seem to me &tal 
to it 1. Zerubbabel the prince, and Jeshna 
the High Priest, who oommence the build- 



ing of the temple under Cyrus, b.c. 536 
(Ezr. iii. 2), preside also over the renewal 
of the work in the second year of the reign 
of Darius (ib. v. 2). Now the second year 
of Darius Nothus was B.C. 422 ; if we sup- 
pose him to be the king who found the decree 
of Cyrus, we shall make Jeshua certainly, 
and Zerubbabel probably, 144 years old at 
the least when they renew the buildii^I 
Nay, as Zerubbabel was to finish the temple 
(Zech. iv. 9), he must have lived at least 
four years more, or attained to the age of 
148. 2. Eliashib was the High Priest at 
the time when Nehemiah began to fortify 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1). He was the grand- 
son of Jeshua (ib. xii. 10), who, as we have 
seen, came up to Jerusalem as High Priest 
in B.C. 536. If we make the Artaxerxes 
who sent Nehemiah to Jerusalem Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, as his 20th year was B.C. 385, we 
shall have the space of 151 years covered 
by a father, a son, and a grandson, the 
father being at least 30 when the 151 years 
b^n, and the grandson being still vigorous 
and not (so far as appears) near his end 
when they terminate. 3. If we make the 
building of the walls of Jerusalem conunence 
in B.C. 385, we shall | find it impossible to 
bring the years of Daniel's prophecy of the 
weeks into accordance with our (supposed) 
facts. According to'the lowest computation, 
the years intended amount to 480 years ; and 
33 years (the longest term for our Lord's 
life) added to 385 would give only 418 
years, or 62 years short. 
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8, f^merdin^ the ion of Cjnis, ami brother of Cambvsej?^ was fcftlly Ciillt?d 
Barditfa or Bardes* Hia secret ilestniction by his brothei la mentioned in Iho 
Bebisturi Inscription.'*' Ctcaias called him Tanyoxaroes,^^ which wonld eecm 
to be an epithet meaning ** ^reat or strong of body " '* — indicative therefore of 
llie iftm© physical 8U|ieriority which ]& ascribed to him by HeR>dotuB,** Thu 
partition of territory between Carabyaes and ^merdis, which Ct^siafl ascribes to 
Cyras J is very unlikely. 

9, Aimmit the daughter of Cyrua, aftd wife snccessively of her brother 
Oambyeeer of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Duriua^ is known to tis chiefly from 
HerouotiiB and /Eschylus.*? There is no mention of her in the Iiiscriptiotjs, 
nor by any historical writer of relate, *^ except Herodotus and such as follow 
him, Aocopriini^ to one account she was killed by Xerxes in a fit of pasdon.** 

10, Arty stone was pmbably the youngest daughter of Cyrus, As she was 
not taken to wife by the Piondo-Smerdis, we may conclude that ahe waa not in 
his reign of mamag^ble age. Ht^r marriage with Darius ia related by Hero- 
dotus ;^ us also that ahe bore him tw^o children, Ar^ames and Gobryas.*' (See 
Ko8, 34 and 35.) She \v^is of all his wives the one whom Dariiis loved best.^ '■ 

11, A Thiughter of Cyrus, whose nauae is not given, was married to Cambyaea 
and accf^mpauied him into Egypt, where she died of a miscarriage^ caused, as 
WM aaid, by hii brutality.^ t^he was his full slater, the daughter of Cyrus by 
Cfcamndaoe,^^ Nothing nsore is known of her, 

12, Purmtft, the daughter of the true Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
Darius,* Bhe was the motlier of Ariomardus, who commanded the Moadii 
and Tibareui in the ai my of Xerxes.^ 

13, Anarttmne* api>eara in the li^ihistim Inscription among the ancestors of 
Dariuij.^ He was the son of Teia|xjs. Herodotusi mentions him in the gene- 
alogy of Xerxes.* 

14« AraaffieSi the son of Arlaramnes aud father of Hystospes, is mentiiniedi 
with Ariaramnes in the two passages above quoted. He is also nodoed hf 
ilerudotus in a second fjassage ;^ and further he Is referred to by Artaxentefl^ 
Ochus In an inscription as in some sort iha founder of the family,* 

15. ByMiUpes^ the son of Arsames and father of Darius-^the Gustasp of 
Persiun romance — not only oooun in the geuadogical lisla, Greek 4m d native/ 
but hkewise ap^)ears in the Behistun Inscription as actually living in the rei^n 
of his son and serving under him,* According to Ctesias, ho was accidentally 
killed as be wa* being drawn up by ropes to examine the sculptures whicli 
Darius was bavin t» executed for his own tomb** I have already ^" noticed the 
probability that Hystaspea wa^ the real heir to the throne, on the failure of 
male issue in the line of Cyrus, but wai ved his right in favour of his eldest 

16* Aiomi, the mster of a Camb^'sot who was father of a Cyrus, king of 

» Jkroa, vii. (j0. 
^ Ibid, iii, ai, 32. 
» nM. lit. SI, Ad kit 

i Ibid, iu, as. 

* Ibid, vii, 7a. 

* Col. I pw, S. 

* HftTod. Til, II. 

* Ibid. i. 300. 

* But Sk Ht Rawlizisoii*^ Memoir oa the 
Cuseifvna ItLScriptioaflT vol. u p> 342,. 

7 Herod. viL 11, sad Beh, Iukt. «oL i. 



8. 




»* Ckil L par* 10. 

» YiiJe mpmt vol. iil, p, 454. 

^ Herod, til, 30, 

17 Ibid, iii. 68, 88, 133, 134; 
ad iliL ; Mt^jL P«ni. 157 et seqq. 

^ Ctfluw tppeui lo have igoorei b^. 
The Atcsn mentiocied by HdluaietiK (FuBg^ 
nieatB lS3a and 163b] » nut the m& of 
Darius, but th« AMfrna or Babjtouiaa 
%^Bamp ^^ otWwite SesniruEiltf^ who 
MODi Id hav« beea thu wife of Put, uid 
OMltMr {}) of NftboQafsiir («apra, to). 1. pp« 
S82aad411. CofHp, l'a«ch«l Chroa.p^ea; 
ADd Plu»L Biblkiy)* pp. 427, 428). 

^ Atpa^ui ad Arii^t Kth, p. 171. 

» Herod, iii. 88, 

» Ibid. m. 69 ind 72. 



* Bch. iap^* mL ii* par, 16» ooU ill 
par. I, 

» Esc Plm. { 15. 
^ SofNm, f«L iii p* ^@« iiott K 
«i Hiend. L 209. 
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Persia, acoording to Diodoms," married Phamaoes, king of Cappadocia, and 
was ancestress, in the fourth degree, of Anaphes (=Otanes), one of the seven 
conspirators. This circumstance makes it probable that this Oambyses and 
Gyrus are not Gyrus the Qreat and his father, but twO earlier kings. 

17. OaUuB is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Phamaces and Atoesa. 
Nothing more is known of him. The name is suspicious. 

18. Smerdis is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Ghdlus, and father of 
Artamnes, who is the father of AnapHies. 

19. Artamnes, according to Diodorus, is the son of Smerdis and the lather 
of Anaphes, who clearly represents Otanes. It is curious that Diodorus, 
Herodotus, and the Behistun Inscription, should each give Otanes a different 
father. Diodorus, as we have seen, makes him the son of Artamnes ; Hero- 
dotus makes his father a Phamaspes;^ the Behistun Inscription calls him 
"the son of Thukhra'* (Socres)." The authority of this document is of 
course paramount ; and the contradiction which it offers to Diodorus throws a 
suspicion on his whole story, but does not perhaps deprive it of all claim to 
consideration. Diodorus may be merely wrong in the name. 

20. Otanes (or Anaphes), the conspirator, appears in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, not quite in the position assigned to him by Herodotus," but still in one 
of some prominence. He is there the second in the list of those who assisted 
Darius." Probably he owed this position, and the special privileges of which 
Herodotus speaks,'^ rather to his high birth and rank than to his waiving any 
claim to the throne. Herodotus speaks of him as employed to establish 
Syloson in Samos," and probably intends to represent him as the commander 
of the Persian contingent in the army of Xerxes," and also as the father of 
Amestris, Xerxes' wife.** It has been questioned whether in these two last 
cases, Onophas, the son of Otanes, should not be substituted for Otanes him- 
self, on account of the great age of the latter,^^ but I do not see the necessity 
of rejecting the authority of Herodotus." 

21. Phcedima, the daughter of Otanes, married (according to Herodotus) 
first Gambyses ; secondly, the Pseudo-Smerdis ; and thirdly, Darius.* So far 
as appears, she had no, children. The Greek cast of her name is suspicious. 
It has been compared with Fatima ;^ but that is Arabic, not Persian. 

22. Amestris, the daughter of Otanes, according to Herodotus,* of Onophas 
according to Gtesias,^ was the favourite wife of Xerxes, and bore him at least 
five children. Her crimes and cruelties are related by Gtesias at some length,* 
and are glanced at by Herodotus.* She may be the Vashti of Esther,' whose 

^ Ap. Phot. Bibliothec. p. 1158. Xerxes; and, as Mr. Blakesley remarks (note 

^ Herod, iii. 68. 192 on Book vii. ch. 61), his command would 

^^ CoL iy. par. 18. The Babylonian and have been almost nominal. If his daughter 

Scythic versions agree. (See Sir H. Raw- PhaBdimamarried Gambyses in b.c. 526, at the 

linson'b 'Additional Note on the Behistun age of fourteen (not an early age in the East), 

Inscription* in the 12th volume of the his own marriage need not have been before 

Asiatic Society's Journal, part ii. p. xiv.) B.O. 541, or his birth (consequently) before 

1* Herod. iiL 68-84. B.C. 560. This would make him exactly 

^^ Intaphemes is the first (Beh. Insc col. eighty in B.C. 480. He may have had a 

iv. par. 18). daughter bom to him at sixty who would 
^' Herod, iii. 84. have been quite young enough to have mar- 
is Ibid. iii. 141. ried Xerxes. 
» Ibid. vii. 61. 1 Herod, iii. 68 and 88. 
^ Ibid. Ctesias may be considered to 'By Von Hammer, quoted in Bahr*s note 

agree, though he makes Amestris the daugh- to Book iii. ch. 88. 

ter of Onophas (Exc. Pers. § 20) ; for, like ' Herod, vii. 61. 

Diodorus, he names the conspirator Onophas ^ Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 20. 

( = Anaphes). * Ibid. §§ 40-43. 

^ See As. Soc. Joum. voL xiL part ii. • Herod, vii. 114, ix. 112. 

note ad fin. pp. xiii., xiv. ^ This will of course depend chieHy on the 

^ Otanes need not have been more than identity of Xerxes with the Ahasuerus of 

about eighty at the time of the expedition of Esther. (See No. 28.) 
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diAgraoe waa pcrliape only t«m|)orary, Sbe lived to & great age, dying, as it 
^ would seeni^ only a littlo befuro her ton Artttxerxea," 

23, Paiiratnphcs, the chariotJf?et of Xerxea, is said to bave been the floo of 
De% ** a Pf raian/' * It is unccrtam whether the Otaoea intendad h the 

©oospirat-or or not. Then* wero at least tw«> other i^iersons of the name living 
aboot the saine time ;**^ and of course there may have been several more. 

24, AiKtfi^itmi iliQ BOii of OtaneSr who commanded the CiBSiana in the army 
of Xenea^" is almost certainty a mm of the conapiTatorj or the names would 
iiol have been oonfaimded* He may perhaps be tlie father of Ameatrie, 

I 2o. DAEitra, the eldest son of Hystaaped, b the FersEtan king who has left 
ihy far tho most oopioiia recordu. Besides the Belli slnn Inscri[itiou^ — the most 
fprecious of all cuneiform docnmenta— he has left memoriala which may still be 
\ at Peraepolifi, at EI wand, at Nakhsh-i-Ru8tam, and at Suez.'^ Herodotna 
declares that he set up jiillars with inscriptiona, one colnmn of which waa 
I Greek, in Europe.^ He is almost certainly the monarch under whom tbft 
«H3ond temple waa finished ; *^ and thus hia name appears repeatedly in 
Scrifitnre.'* He is likewise mentioned in tho CanoU of rtolemy, in Mane- 
tho,** in i^schylua,*? in the Fmgmenta of PhereoydeSj^ of Elellanious/'* and 
oi Abydeuua.^ It is unntcesaiiry in Una place to give an account of the 
events of hm reign, which oocnpy the chief part of four Books of Herodotus' 
History, 

2tJ. Ariahas€inf$y who ia called Artemeni^ by J tistin,** and Ariamenes by 
Ptutarch,^ was tlie eldest son of Darin s, bom before bo came to the throne. 
Hi« mother was a daughter of the ct^napirator Gobryaa. Nothing is known of 
him lit<yond the fact that he claimed to kucco^ his father, but was obliged to 
yield his claim in favour of Xerxes.** 

27, Anahigne»^ who waa one of the chief wmmanders of Xerxe^ fleet, waa 
own brother to Artabazanea.** He fell in the battle of Sakmia," 

2d. XzBiEg, the eldeat of Darins' sons by Atf)asa, the dao^hter of Cyriis, 
has left records at Peraepolisj at Vac, and at Hamadin.^ Ilia invaaion of 
Greece waa witneaied and recorded by ,Kschylus.^ His name api:«ara in 
Pt<*ieniy*s Oancfi and in Manrtho,® while his actions are recorded by the Greek 
writers generally. As the name Ahaaneraa (B^IJ^I*) is the natural Hebrew 
representation of the Pensian word which the Grcefes rendered by Xerxea, viz, 
JChaha^rslia ; ^ and as the de^icription of the Ahasnems of Esther accords well 
with what we know of the temper of Xorxes, w^e are perhaps justified in aa- 
ntoUBg it as most ]>roba1ile that the prince who disgrace Vaahti, and made 
Esther his queen, was ttie son and successor of Darius.' Taahti may in this 



^ Qiasm Hie «m of Bmmmm (Herod, v. 
§6), aad Qtioc6 the bn^ther of Darius ( H«n>d. 
nL 83), " Ibid. ™. ^2. 

** Sic Sir H, lliwllaio&'s M^mjoir on ths 
Oasd&nii Iiiia- i pt to ii r^l l pp. 271-aiH ; 
■fld on the Snix itoiii, vjdc iupnt, vol li. 

p. aoe, DoiJ» K 

» MmmL Jv. 87 aod 9U 

M Stt■bov^ pag« 212« m^ ^.' 

» Eom, in 5, 24, t. 5-7, vi. 1-14. 
** DMriot the Mtde** huwuver^ in tiie boulc 
of DiaJ«lt lA a liiflkeat pt^fWia, on alao » the 
l^^ni laeatboed in N«hemiah liL 22* Thk 
Uft is Ctuiiu Gidoinfiimtu. 

" FmgnhiDta (>8 and 69, 

"7 p€rs. ii77-8;iS. 

»» Fr. U3, ^ Fr. 166. 

» Fr, 8, dd fio. " Ja«tin» li, 10. 



•■ Plut, dft Frat. Am. ii* p. i8S, D. 

'^ Herod. Tii, 3* Plutitiicli jwd Jtntia 
giTe a romnntjc turn tf> tbU atdTT by f«pr&- 
nating ths contnrrerty mm raiMd ubr th« 
deAth of l^dna^ aad amkahly re&md ta 
Artabtaus for daiiioa. 

« ll«rod, vU. 97- 

^ Ibid. vUi. 83. Compere Flat» Thtt- 
tnut, c 14» aod Diod. Sic xi. IB. 

** See SJr H. HawtiD«OQ*s Meouir o& tbt 
Cuneifbrm laaeripiions, vd. L pp. 319-336. 

^ See the Pefis&, pviim. 

■ Fngmeatf 68 ukt B@. 
* The prosthetic a i^-na jdways nqt b^ the 
Hebrews before the Persiim Kfm. ; and the 
«uL«titTition oft? for j/ (1 for ^) w«i ^m I 
oonnnoa dinlwtii? iJoeaJioHiy*— f H. C. HJ 

* J'hU swTiu t# hsTe b«a the opiaioo \ 
Heerea. (Soe bif Alunual of Ajicknt 
torj, p. lUS, E. T.) 
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case have been Amestris, and though deprived for a time of the poeiUon of 
sultana or chief wife, may have been restored to favour afterwards. 

29. Eystaspes, a son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bactrians and 
Sacans in the army of Xerxes.^ He was probably the father of the Pissuthnes 
who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaking out of the Pelu- 
ponnesian War.* 

30. Achcemenes^ another son of Darius by Atossa,' was made satrap of 
Egypt after its revolt in B.C. 487,^ accompanied Xerxes as commander of the 
Egyptian contingent in his fleet,^ and probably continued satrap till the revolt 
of Inarus, when he was slain in the great battle of Papremis, by which Egyp- 
tian independence was recovered.® 

31. MasisteSf also a son of Darius by Atossa,' wza one of the superior 
generals in the army of Xerxes. He held the satrapy of Bactria ; and being 
ill-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by the King's orders he was 
put to death.*<> 

32. Artazottra was a daughter of Darius by Atossa.^^ She married Mar- 
donius, the son of Gobryas, about B.C. 492 or b.c. 493. 

33. Ariomardus was a son of Darius by Parmys, the daughter of the true 
Smerdis. He commanded the Moschi and Tibareni in the army of Xerxes.^ 

34. Arsames was a son of Darius by Artystdn^, his favourite wife. He 
commanded the Arabians and Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes." Probably 
he is the Arsames called by ^schylus governor of Memphis,^* who perished 
at Salamis, according to the same author.^ 

35. Qdbryas was also a son of Darius by Artyst6D^. He commanded the 
Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Ligyans, in the army of Xerxes.^^ 

36 and 37. Abrocomas and Ilyjperanthes were sons of Darius by his niece 
Phratagun^ the daughter of his brother Otanes. All that we know of them 
is that they fell in the final struggle at Thermopylae.*^ 

38. Anamenes was a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. He 
commanded the Utians and Mycians in the army of Xerxes.^ 

39. There were several daughters of Darius married to generals in his army : 
one to Otanes the son of Sisamnes, another to Daurises, another to Hymeas, 
and others to other generals." Among these may be included iSandact, the 
wife of Artayctes, whose three sons were taken prisoners and sacrificed by the 
Greeks before the battle of Salamis.^ 

40. Darius, or as Ctesias more correctly gives the name, DareicRus^^ was, 
according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Amestris the daughter ^f 
Onophas." He is mentioned by Herodotus^ as made by his father to marry 
Artaynta, the daughter of Masisles, who was thus his first cousin. He was 
put to death by his younger brother Artaxerxes, on the charge of having 
assassinated Xerxes — a crime of which he was quite innocent.^ 

» Herod, vii. 64. w Herod. viL 72. 

• Thucyd. i. 115, " Ibid. vii. 224. 

» Herod, vji. 97. ^ Ibid. vii. 68. This makes the twelfth 

> Ibid. vii. 7. son of Darius. Hellanicus gave him only 

7 Ibid. vii. 97 eleven (Fr. 166). 

• Ibid. iii. 12 and vl. 7. ^ ibid. v. 116. 

• Ibid. vii. 82. *> See the account which Plutarch pn>- 
^^ Herod, iz. 113. fesses to take from Phanias of Eresus (Vit. 
" Ibid. vi. 43. Themist. c. 13). The Artayctes intended is 
" Ibid. vii. 78. This can scarcely be the probably the governor of Sestos (Herod, ix. 

Ariomardus whom JEschylus makes governor 116). 

of Egypt^^ui Thebes (Pers. 37, 38), and " The native nsxnt Daryavush is better 

who is represented as among the slain at represented by Dareia^us than by Dareius. 

Salamis (ib. 946). » Ctes. Exc Pers. § 20. 

U Herod, vii. 69. » Herod, ix. 108. 

M Pers. 11. 36, 37. « Ctes. Exc Pera. § 29. 

» Ibid. 1. 310. 
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41. UystaspeSf according to Ctesias, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Amestris.* As Ctesias says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes' deatk we 
may suspect that he had died before his father ; otherwise he would have been 
tlie heir to the throne after the execution of his elder brother.' 

42. Artaxerxes I., sumamed Longimanus, was the third son of Xerxes, if 
we may believe Ctesias.' He was a mere boy at the time of his father's murder, 
and did not mount the throne for seven months afterwards, — the captain Arta- 
banus, who had murdered Xerxes, having the royal power during the interval.^ 
Artaxerxes reigned forty years, from B.C. 465 to B.C. 426.* He married Da- 
maspia, and had one only legitimate child, Xerxes II.* He is mentioned by 
Herodotus once,' by Thucydides frequently.* Both writers were his contem- 
poraries. There is every reason to believe that he was the king who sent 
Ezra and Nehemiah to Jerusalem, and sanctioned the restoration of the forti- 
fications.* A brief sketch of his reign is contained in the epitome, which is 
all that we possess of Ctesias.^^ 

43. Artarius appears in Ctesias as a half-brother of Artaxerxes, being the 
son of Xerxes but not of Amestris. He is said to have been satrap of Babylon 
under Artaxerxes." 

44. AmytiSf daughter of Xerxes by Amestris, married Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyru8.*2 According to Ctesias she was very ill-conducted, and finally 
destroyed herself by her irregularities." 

45. Khodoyiin^ was also a daughter of Xerxes by Amestris." No parti- 
culars are known of her. 

46. Xerxes II. was the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes Longimanus." 
He reigned for two months, when he was murdered by his half-brother Sogdi- 
anus, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes.^' 

47. rUsuthnes was probably a son of Hystaspes, the brother of Xerxes. He 
was satrap of Sardis in B.C. 440,*' a post which he seems to have still occupied 
in B.C. 427.»« 

48. Artaynta was the daughter of Masistes the brother of Xerxes (No. 31). 
She was given in marriage to her first cousin Darius, Xerxes' eldest son, by 
command of Xerxes, who thought thereby to please her mother.*' Afterwards 
Xerxes fell in love with her himself; and the intrigue which followed led to 
the ruin both of her father and her mother.^ 

49. Artuhts was a brother of Darius. He had only one child, a daughter 
named Phratagun^, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius. He is said 
to have made her his sole heir.'* 

50. Fhratagun^f who married her uncle Darius, was the mother of Abro- 
comes and Hyperanthes, the two sons of Darius who fell at lliermopylse.^ 

51 and 52. OtaneSy the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus only, 
and in a single passage.^ His son Smerdimtenes was one of the six superior 
commanders in the army of Xerxes.** 

* Ct€8. Exc Piers. § 20. Diodonu makes ^ Phot. Bibliothec. pp. 115-124. 
him the third son (xi. 69). ** Ibid. p. 121. 

2 Ibid. § 29. » Ibid. § 20. ^ Ibid. p. 115. 

* Ibid. §§ 29, 30. Compare Justin, iiL 1, ^ Ibid. p. 117 and p. 124. Compare Dino, 
and Diod. Sic 1. s. c. Fr. 21. 

* See Ointon, F. H. roL ii. p. 380. " Ibid. p. 115. »» Ibid. p. 124. 

* Ctes. Pers. Exc § 44. ^ Diod. Sic. xii. 71 ; Manetbo, Fragmento 
' Herod. vL 98. 68 and 96. 

* Thucyd. i. 104, 127, ii. 67, iv. 50. *7 Thucyd. i. 115. 
» Ezr. vii, 1, &c. Nehem. ii. 1-8. The ** Ibid. iii. 31. 

weeks of Daniel, however they are reckoned, ** Herod, ix. 108. 

can only count from the reign of this prince, ^ Ibid. ix. 112, 113. 

by whom the command to ** restore and ^ Ibid. vii. 224. 

build Jerusalem — the street and the waU,* ^ Ibid. 1. s. c 

was given. (Compare Neh. ii. 8 with Dan. ''^ Ibid. Tii. 82. 

ix. 25.) ^ Ibid. 1. s. c and vil 121. 
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53. Artabanus is the most distinguished of all the brothers of Darius. He 
is represented as checking the warlike tendencies of both Darius *• and Xerxes," 
towards the latter of whom he acts as a sort of Mentor. His four sons seem 
to occu^ positions of importance under Xerxes.*' 

54. Tritantcechmes^ the son of Artabanus, was one of the six superior 
generals of the army of Xerxes.* It is not impossible ^t he may have been 
satrap of Babylon at the time of Herodotus' visit.* 

55. ArtyphitUf son of an Artabanus, commanded the Gandarians and 
Dadicse in the army of Xerxes.^ It is not said that the Artabanus in question 
was Xerxes' uncle. 

56. Ariomardva, brother of the Artyphius just mentioned, commanded the 
Caspians on the same occasion.^ 

57.' Bagaaaces (or B<usac€8\ the son of an Artabanus, commanded the 
Asiatic Thracians,* t. e. the Thynians and Bithynians. 

68. Artaphemea^ a half-brother of Darius — the son of Hystaspes by a wife 
who was not the mother of Darius— was left by him as satrap at Sardis on his 
return from Scythia.* After suppressing the Ionian revolt, he made the rating 
which was in force throughout Asiatic Greece in the time of Herodotus.' He 
was the father of the Artaphernes who accompanied Datis to Marathon. (See 
the next name.) 

59. Artaphernes the younger, who accompanied Datis, is said to have been 
a nephew ot Darius,* and may therefore be fairly regarded as the son of the 
satrap of Saudis. He appears to have had little to do with the conduct of the 
expedition. 

60. A nater of Darius is said to have married Gobryas the conspirator,* but 
her name is not given. Their issue was Mardonius. (See No. 61.^ 

61. Mardonius, who was in so much favour both with Darius*" and with 
Xerxes," is said to have been the son of Gobryas and of a sister of Darius. He 
married his first cousin Artazostra (No. 32), daughter of Darius and Atossa, 
and full sister to Xerxes.^ Hence perhaps his great influence with that 
monarch. His actions are too well known to need recapitulating. According 
to Ctesias he was wounded at Plata^a, and being afterwards sent by Xerxes to 
plunder Delphi, was there killed by hailstones 1 ^ 

62 and 63. Another sister of Darius married Teaspes, of whom we know 
nothing except that he was the father of Sataspes, who was required as a 
penance to circumnavigate Africa, and failing to do so was impaled by 
Xerxes.** 



» HenxL iv. 83. • Herod, v. 25. 

« Ibid. vii. 10-18, 46-52. ^ Ibid. >i.42. 

^ See the four following numbers (54, • Ibid. vi. 94. 

55, 56, and 57). » Ibid, vil 5. 

» Herod, vii. 82 and 121. w Ibid. vi. 43. 

3 See, however, note « on Book i. ch. 192, " Ibid. vii. 5, 9, &c^ viii. 67-69, 107, &c 

where the improbability of this is argued. ^ Ibid. vi. 43. 

' Herod. \ai. 66. » Pers. Excerpt. §§ 25, 26. 

* Ibid. vii. 67. " Ibid. iv. 43. 

* Ibid. vii. 75. 
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1. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians famished a hundred and twentynseven vessels to 
the fleets which were manned in part by the PlataBans, who, 
though unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty ; the Corinthians furnished 
a contingent of forty vessels ; the Megarians sent twenty ; the 
Chalcideans also manned twenty, which had been furnished to 
them by the Athenians ; ^ the Eginetans came with eighteen ; 
the Sicyonians with twelve ; the Lacedaemonians with ten ; the 
Epidaurians with eight ; the Eretrians with seven ; the Troeze- 
nians with five ; the Styreans with two ; and the C^ans ^ with 
two triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Locrians of 
Opus came in aid with a squadron of seven penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to the fleet 
now at Artemisium ; and in mentioning them I have given the 
number of ships furnished by each. The total number of the 
ships thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
was two hundred and seventy-one ; ^ and the captain, who had 

^ These Chalcideans are beyond a Prodlcus, the sophist, both natives of 

doubt the Athenian oleruchs or colo- Ceos, have made it more famous than 

nista, settled on the lands of the Hip- many a larger place, 

pobatse at the time of the second inrasion * This number agrees exactly with 

of Cleomenes (supra, v. 77). Their the statement of the several contmgents 

number, 4000, would exactly suffice to — an unusual circunu^ance in our pre- 

man 20 triremes. sent copies of Herodotus. It is oon- 

2 Ceos, one of the Cyclfdes, now firmed by Diodorus, who makes the fleet 

Tzia or Zea, lies off the promontory of consist of 280 triremes, having evidently 

Sunium, at the distance of about 12 counted as such the nine penteconters 

miles. It is about 12 miles long by 8 (xi 12). We may make a fair estimate 

broad. Like the other Cyclades it was of the relative naval strength of the 

originally colonised from Athens (infra, principal Grecian states from this cata- 

ch. 46). Simonides, the lyric poet, and logue, combined with the list of tlie 
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the chief command over the whole fleet, was Eurybiades the son 
of Eurycleides. He was furnished by Sparta, since the allies had 
said that, " if a Lacedsemonian did not take the command, they 
would break up the fleet^ for never would they serve mider the 
Athenians." 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the 
embassy went to Sicily* to solicit alliance, there had been a 
talk of intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea ; but 
the allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the .Athenians did 
not press it ; for there was nothing they had so much at heart 
as the salvation of Greece, and they Imew that, if they quar- 
relled among themselves about the command, Greece would be 
brought to ruin.* Herein they judged rightly; for internal 
strife is a thing as much worse than war carried on by a united 
people, as war itself is worse than peace. The Athenians there- 
fore, being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but waived 
them, so long as they were in such great need of aid from the 
other Greeks. And they afterwards showed their motive ; for 
at the time when the Persians had been driven from Greece, 
and were now threatened by the Greeks in their own country, 
they took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias to deprive the 
Lacedsemonians of their leadership. This, however, happened 
afterwards.^ 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetse, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they; saw, began to speak of drawing back from Artemi- 
sium towards the inner parts of their country. So when the 



contingents which fought at Salamis. It appears from the latter, that the 

It is necessary, however, to bear in contrast offered by the personal cha- 

mind, that Egina was nursing her racter of Aristides to the insolence of 

strength (infra, ch. 46). Pausanias, was in part the cause of the 

^ Supra, vii. 153, et seqq. allies submitting to Athens. Pausanias 

' Atnens prudently waived her claim, had not only assumed the state and 

as to insist on it might have caused the habits of a Persian satrap, but affected 

withdrawal of tl^ Dorian forces, which the Oriental system of seclusion, and 

amounted to 113 triremes, or nearly one was violent and capricious (Thucyd. i. 

half of the fleet. Even with this con- 130). T^e change, however, would 

cession she found it difficult enough to scarcely have been effected, had not the 

retain them (infra, chs. 4, 5, 74-78). Ionian element in the alliance obtained 

• Probably in b.c. 477 (see Clinton's a large accession of strength by the 

F. H. vol. ii. App. ch. 6). The circum- addition of the Asiatic Greeks to the 

stances are related at length by Thucy- confederacy (ib. i. 95). 
dides (i. 95) and Diodorua (xi. 4446). 
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Subcentis heard what was in debate^ they went to Eurybiadee^ 
ad besought him to wait a few days, while they removed their 
children and their slaTee to a place of safety. Bu^ aa they 
found that thay prevailed notlHng, they left him and went to 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to whom they gave a 
bribe of thirty talents,^ on his promise that the fleet should 
remain and risk a battle in defence of Eabcea, 

5. And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way which I i^ill now relate. He made over to Enrybiades five 
talents ont of die tlurty paid him, which he gave as if they 
came from himself; and having in this way gained over the 
admiral, he fiddrevHSed himself to Adeimantus, tlie son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian leader^ who Wiia the only remonstrant now, and 
who still threatened to sail away from Arteniisium and not wait 
for the other captains. Addressing himself to this man, Themisr 
tocles said with an oath, — ** Thou forsake us ? By no meang I 
1 will pay thee better for remaining than the Mede would for 
leaving thy friends" — and straightway he sent on hoard the ship 
"of AdpimantuB a present of three talents of silver. So these two 

captains were won by gifts,* and came over to the views of The- 
mktocles, who w^as thereby enabled to gratify the wishes of the 
Eubceans, He likewise made liis own gain on the occasion ; for 
he kept the rest of the money, and no one knew of it. The 
commanders who took the gifts thought that the sums were 
fiirnished by Athens, and had been sent to be used in this 
way* 

6. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at EnlxBa and 
there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the liattle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Apheta? early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
viously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek shijiSp weak in 
numbert lay at i\ji:eniieinm. At ouce they were eager to 
engiige, fearing that tlie Greeks would fly, and hoping to capture 
them before they should get away. They did not however 
think it wise to make straight for the Greek station, lest the 
eaemy should see them as they bore down, and betake them- 
selves to flight immediately ; in which case night might close in 



^ PluUrch Admit* tkm conduct oii the Tliirty ijalenU would bo Alwve 70W» of 

pirt of Tbemjaloplea {V\t. Them, c 7), our monsr, 

lArbicb b qiiita m fbccordnace witb btfl ' Fhuu^v of EresuB r«kted, th&t 

gi^neral chorAoUr fvide mfm« chM. tU» ArobitaleA, the CAptaio of til e AthettiAit 

112) > HegtveAthen&mtiQf thsEuboBAii Thoofii, wm likewtie brib^ (a|>. Flu- 

who brought Ih^ mouej as F^ikgon. tAreh, L i. &)» 
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before they came up with the fugitives, and so they might get 
clean off and make their escape from them; whereas the 
Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip through their 
hands." 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the follow- 
ing : — They detached two hundred of their ships from the rest, 
and — ^to prevent the enemy from seeing them start — sent them 
round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the circuit of 
Eubcea by Caphareus^® and Geraestus,* and so to reach the 
Euripus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis- 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited, — 
since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or 
until they knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they 
made a muster of the other ships at Aphetae. 
' 8. Now the Persians had with them a man named Scyllias, a 
native of Scion^, who was the most expert diver of his day.^ 
At the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pehon he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost ; and at the same 
time he had taken care to obtain for himself a good share of the 



• In the original the expression used " wood-" or ** ship- devourer " (Teeta. 

is — ** that not even the torch-bearer Lycophr. v. 373). 

should escape their hands." In the * Qersestus was a to¥m and promon- 

Spartan armies there was a sacred torch- toiy at the extreme southern poi^t of 

bearer, whose business it was to preserve Euboea/ famous for a temple of Neptime 

alight the holy fire 'kindled from the (Scylax, Peripl. p. 51; compare Plln. 

altar of Jove at Sparta, which was H. N. 1. s. c ; Liv. xxxi. 46 ; Strab. x. 

wanted for the various sacrifices offered p. 651). The promontory is now Cape 

during an expedition (Xen. Rep. Lac. MantelOt the town Kastri. 

xiii ^ 2, 3). As the fire was considered ^ Pausanias reUtes (x. xix. § 1) that 

to be of vital importance, every effort this Scyllias, whom he calls Scyllis, had 

was made to defend the ** torch-bearer," a statue erected to him at Delphi by the 

and he seldom fell unless the whole AmphictyOns, which remained to his 

army was destroyed. The expression own day. Scyllis, according to him, 

passed into a proverb (Zenob. Cent. v. assisted by his daughter, who was also 

34; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1377 ; a diver, had loosened the anchors of the 

Suidas, ad voc., &c.). Persian ships at the time of the storm 

^^ Caphereus (or Caphareus) was the off Cape Sepias, and had thereby done 

name of the south-eastern promontory the common enemy great damage (com- 

of Eubcea, now called Capo Doro (see pare Plin. H. N. xxxv. 1 1 ; Athen. vii. 

Plin. H. N. iv. 12; Ptol. Geogr. iii. 15). p. 296, F. ; Anthol. Gr. i. 69, 1). 

It was said to have been fatal to many Col. Leake remarks that some of the 

of the Oreek ships on their return from Levantine Greeks are to this day famous 

the Trojan war (Virg. ^n. xi. 260). In for their skill in diving — the most cele- 

the 12th century, on accoimt of the brated being the sponge-cutters of Symi 

many shipwrecks of which it was the (Demi of Attica, p. 244, note ^). 
scene, it bore the name of Xylophagus, 
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treasure. He had for aojne time been wishing to go over to the 
Greeks ; but no good opportunity had offered till now, when the 
Persians were making the muster of their shipa In what way 
he contrived to reach the Greeks I am not able to say for 
certain : I marvel much if the tale that is commonly told be 
true. 'Tis said he dived into the sea at AphetaB, and did not 
once come to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a distance 
of nearly eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of 
this man which are plainly false ; but some of the stories seem to 
be trua My own opinion is that on this occasion he made the 
passage to Artemisium in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias po sooner reached Artemi- 
sium than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the 
damage done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships 
sent to make the circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at their 
moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to sea, 
and encounter the ships which were on their way round the 
island. Later in the day, when they found that no one meddled 
with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the barba- 
rians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight and skill in 
manoeuvring.* 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the Greeks 
thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, they 
thought them possessed with madness,* and went out to meet 
them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely enough) that they 
would take all their vessels with the greatest ease. The Greek 
ships were so few, and th%ir own so far outnumbered them, and 
sailed so mu(*ii better, that they resolved, seeing their advan- 
tage, to encompass their foe on every side. And now such of 
the lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause and served in 
the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen sur- 
rounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt sure that not one 
of them would ever make his escape, so poor an opinion had 
they of the strength of the Greeks. On the other hand, such as 
saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with 

' The distaDoe acroM the strait is ^ On the nautical manoeuTre of the 
about 7 miles, or little more than 60 SicicirXovT, see above, vi. 12, note ^. 
stades. ^ Vide supra, vL 112. 
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each other which should be the first to make prize of an Athenian 
ship, and thereby to secure himself a rich reward from the King. 
For through both the hosts none were so much accounted of as 
the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their ships 
together into a small compass, and turned their prows on every 
side towards the barbarians ; ^ after which, at a second signal, 
although inclosed within a narrow space, and closely pressed 
upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and captured 
thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of Gorgus king of 
Salamis,' a man of much repute in the fleet. The first who 
made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes the son of 
.^^hreas, an Athenian,® who was afterwards adjudged the meed 
of valour. Victory however was still doubtful when night came 
on, and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemisium ; and the barbarians returned to Aphetse, much sur- 
prised at the result, which was far other than they had looked 
for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. This was 
Antidorus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his 
desertion by the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had ^barely closed in when a heavy rain — it was 
about midsummer* — ^began to fall, which continued the whole 
night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Pelion : the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces of the 
damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetse, and 
floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbing the 
action of the oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, were 
greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they had 
fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before they 
were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of their 
vessels ofi* Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a sea- 
fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea-fight 
was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of rain, and 

^ Compare the tactics of the Corin- this exploit at Salamis (Yit. Them, 

thians (Thucyd. ii. 83), whp though c. 15). 

superior in force adopted this an-ange- • From this passage, and from the 

ment of their ships in their first engage- fact mentioned above (vii. 206), that 

ment with Phormio, through fear of the the engagements at Thermopylse and 

superiority of the Athenians in ma- Artemisium coincided with the time of 

noeuvring. the Olympic games, we may be justified 

^ Supra, V. 104. in fixing the battles to the latter part of 

' Plutarch makes LycomMes perform June or the beginning of July. 
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the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent thunder- 
ings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphetee passed a comfortless 
night, far worse were the suflferings of those who had been sent 
to make the circuit of Euboea ; inasmuch as the stx)rm fell on 
them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea,^® when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour : overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks, — Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level This squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Euboea. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetae were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile there 
came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty-three 
sliips from Attica.^ Their arrival, and the news (which reached 
Artemisium about the same time) of the complete destruction by 
the storm of the ships sent to sail round Euboea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again till the 
same hour as the day before, and, once more putting out to sea, 
attacked the enemy. This time they fell in with some Cilician 
vessels, which they sank ; when night came on, and they with- 
drew to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 



'• It if! not quite certain what tract Bbamnus (in Attica) and Carystus (i. 

we are to understand by "The Hollows." viii. § 10) ; and Philostratua speaks of 

Strabo (x. p. 648) and his Epitomiser the tract as abounding in promontories 

are at variance on the point, the former (iicpcrr^pio, Vit. Ap.T^an. iii. 23), which 

making it the tract between (Jenestus is true of the region west of Qersostus, 

{ind the Euripus, while the latter says it but not of that between (lersestus and 

iH the piece of coast between Qersestus Cape Caphareus. 

and Cape Caphareus. Col. Leake prefers '' The Hollows *' seem to have had at 

the account of the Epitomiser (Demi of at all times a bad name among sailors 

Attica, Appendix, page 247, note *), (see Eurip. Troad. 84 ; Li v. xxxi. 47, 



with less, I think, than his usual judg- " Est sinus Euboicus, quem Ccela 

incnt. It is plain from the whole pas- Yocant, suspectus nautis "). 

sage in Strabo that his Epitomiser mis* ^ This seems to have been the whole 

represented him. And the statements of the Athenian reserve fleet. The 

of other writers, as particularly Valerius policy of Themistodes had raised their 

Maximus and Philostratus, confirm the navy to 200 vessels (supra, vii. 144, and 

text of Strabo. Valerius Maximus de- note 7), which were now all brought 

Hcribes ** The HoUows " as lying between into active service : — 

137 manned by the Athenians and IMalvanii (cb. 1). 
30 manned by the Chalcklean colonista (lb.). 
53 arrived after the storm (ch. 14). 

Total 300 
VOL. IV. 
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barbarians, ashamed that so small a nmnber of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead of 
waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor them- 
selves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour of noon, 
with shouts encouraging one another. Now it happened that 
these sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylae ; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass, so in tlie other it was to 
defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, therefore, exhorted 
one another not to let tlie barbarians burst in upon Greece, 
these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy the Grecian fleet, 
and get possession of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while tlie Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians therefore spread 
themselves, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed out to meet 
their assailants; and the battle forthwith began. In this 
engagement the two fleets contended with no clear advantage 
to either, — for the armament of Xerxes injured itself by its own 
greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and oft-times running 
foul of one another ; yet still they did not give way, but made a 
stout fight, since the crews felt it would indeed be a disgrace to 
turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in number. Tlie Greeks 
therefore suflered much, both in ships and men ; but the barlia- 
rians experienced a far larger loss of each. So the fleets sejm- 
rated after such a combat as I have described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished them- 
selves above all the combatants ; ^ for besides performing many 



2 Diodorus says the Sidonians were injurious, as the Nile was beneficial to 

the most distinguished (xi. 13), in which Egypt ; which last, according to one in- 

statement he seems to have followed terpretation of that fabulous history, 

probability rather than fact (vide supra, was Osiris. But this did not prevent 

vii. 44, 100). their using the sea for the purposes of 

[The Egyptians seem to have had ships conquest and commerce. The Dutch 

and commerce at a very early time, have had a more positive feeling of 

(See notes on Book ii. chaps. 102, 159, antagonism against the sea, which in 

161.) Herodotus asserts that the Egyptian fabulous times would have been made 

soldiers at Platsca had previously served into a similar myth. And whether we 

on board the Persian fleet (ix. 32). The believe or reject the common report of 

notion of the Egyptian prejudice against Egyptian and Greek times, that colonies 

the sea is repeated without considering went from Egypt to Athens and Argos, 

that it is mentioned in connexion with it proves that the Egyptians were be- 

their hatred of Typhon ; and that it was lieved.to be in the habit of frequenting 

merely because the sea was considered the sea. It is, however, more probable 
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otber noble tlee<ls, they fjook five vessels From the Greeks with 
tlielr crewg on Ixjtird. Oii the aide of the Greeks the Athenians 
bore off the meed of valour ; and among them the most distin- 
gHighed was tlinias, the eon of Alcibiades,^ who served at his 
owa charge with two hundred fnen,* on boafd a vessel which he 
had himself furnished.* 

18, The two fleets, on separating, hastened very ghidly to 
their anchorage-grounds. The (Ireeks, indeed, when tlie battle 



tint tiieir coIunLtta w«ra merely refugees 

wko fl*Kl from Kgypt, on the expuldon 

<il aom^-iULtive or even foreiigti djrctaAty, 

tblti tbftt ib«! Egjpti&Dfl were n colon tR- 

iog people. The comrooree too of tboie 

dmj% WM in the bandi of the Ftusni* 

ciAO«. who had the priddpAl oanying 

trade^ evtfD ftom Egf|)t, in their hondi 

(Herodot. i. ch. 1) ; and b.]aq surpnaaed 

the Mttikriii^ Qreekn m the extent of 

l^elr trade^ But thiB would Dot pre^ 

teat the Egjptiane tuiag Ui& sea ; ajid 

were employed with tha Phcoai- 

for the Peraian eea ienrica in 

iflportiu^ pn>vlBionK for the armj 

[|Bk. tU. ch, 2lt)'^ and on other o&^m- 

ftmnM. Again the fact of their cs|»timti£ 

l^re Gr^k ehlpa iii the preeent battlGf 

1 sLill more thsLr bei^g a.h]e to contend 

[st 9m with Type and Hidon {ij, l@t)t 

^|iroire them to have be^a excellent 

lailois* Timoe, in Egyptian^ coiu* 

maoded a aquadron in the Benrio« of 

Cjnu the yotinger (Xen. Anah. i,), and 



mentioii ia made of other expert autoiB 
from EgjpL A aea-€ght inaevd ja rt* 
presented at Thebei^ m the early time 
of Hetneaee IIL, mm» tloie before the 
Trojan war, between 12 aad 13 centii- 
rie» a.C: ; and their greit practiiw im 
rowing on the Nile g»ve the EgypttoiM 
■n advantage, at a timv wb«u mancDU* 
¥!«■ depended »o much ou the oar. — 

aw.i 

* This CUnias wm tlie fnthur of tht; 
great Alcibiadefl^ whom he Itift a mere 
child at hli deaths which look pi nee 
nx* 447, in the battle of Cortinajn iPlat. 
AJdb^ i. p, 112p c. ; leocr. de Big^ p^ 
'^h'I^ B,y Cliniae married Dinomache, 
a daughter of Megibclcaf gnndson of the 
Hegiicl^ who married Ag^ata of Bbyon 
(Fltit. Tit. A!db. c. ly Hence the re- 
lationfthip between the grtJAt Aleibiadet 
and Periclea^ hie guardian (PJat. Aldb. 
p. ua, Co- The fiunOf of Ciiniafl may 
be thuB exhibited :<— 



i 






CtlMlilll (t) 



"I 



AUCEBI4£»«A {3) 



ClUlETAI (3) 



* Thii waa the ordinary «rew of a 
trireme, at ippeate from many pimngea. 
The nutnlier ia aiaamed (eiipn. vIL 184) 
«■ the baaie of a cAlcslatton, and may 
ti« ooofiimcd from variou* plaoee In 
Thueydtdea and othf;r authore. E. g. 
The Attic eailor received a drachma 
a-day (Thueyd. iii. 1 7), and the regular 
pay for a trireme irju a talent a month 
(ibid. vi. 8|, Now the talent contained 
SfM>0 drachmAA, and the month was 
reckon wJ sit ;wf days : h«tfl*Hi04-:to- 2iX). 
Of tbeee ;Euu, it ie calcukied that 170 
wetv rowere, while M wsra vilore and 
oiioei« (l^dcb'e Urkimden tlher daa 
Beeweiien dea Ati, Staatea, p. 1 10^ The 
EpiUtta, or ninriiiuft* seem to havo been 
additional (iupta, vii. Uij. They varied 



in number from 40 (supra, vi, 15) to T 
(Thuo^ il 43; of. infra, vtii, 83, 
notoyL 

* The itate nartally fumiahwl the 
vesael and iia equipment, the tricrareh 
being botmd to keep the whole in repair. 
Trieraroha often went to the eitpen»e of 
equipping their veneU at their owm 
coat flTiucyd. vi. SI ; DeTOosUi, c. 
Folycl.) ; but It wa* a ran* tUiug for 
them to fumiah the venae I itself. Still 
they did ao in aome inatanceo (eee Bern. 
c. Meid. p, 3BG.*ifi8i* 

It i« probable that the Triefwrehy of 
individualH hod by this time euperveded 
the old arraiigement of the Kauerariea 
(Cf. Hcrmanu^a Fol Ant. § 161> 

q2 
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was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suflFered 
damage, that they determined to break up from their station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian and 
Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet,* the 
Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the Euboeans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds ; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby he 
could detach from the king those who were of most worth among 
his allies. This was all that he disclosed to them of his plan at 
that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circumstances in which 
they were, he advised them to slaughter as many of the Euboean 
cattle as they liked — for it was better (he said) that their own 
troops should enjoy them than the enemy — and to give orders 
to their men to kindle the fires as usual. With regard to the 
retreat, he said that he would take upon himself to watch the 
proper moment, and would manage matters so that they should 
return to Greece without loss. These words pleased the cap- 
tains ; so they had the fires lighted, and began the slaughter of 
the cattle. 

20. The Euboeans, until now, had made light of the oracle of 
Bacis,^ as though it had been void of all significancy, and had 
neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet taken them 
into their strong places; as they would most certainly have 
done if they had believed that war was approaching. By this 
neglect they had brought their afiairs into the very greatest 
danger. Now the oracle of which I speak ran as follows : — 

" When o'er the main shall be thrown a by bins yoke by a stranger, 
Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats' loud-bleating." 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when the 



• As the Carians had twice before oracles are quoted, infra, chs. 77, 96, 

resisted Persia in arms (supra, i. 174 ; and ix. 43. They are ridiculed by 

V. 103, 118-121), Themistocles might Aristophanes (Av. 899-916 ; Pac. lOOy- 

think it worth while to try to detach 1015, ed. Bothe), but spoken of with 

them now. great respect by Cicero (Div. i. 18) and 

^ There are said to have been three Pausanias (iv. xxvii. § 2, x. xiv. § 3, 
prophets of this name— an Arcadian, &c.). The Boeotians seem to have paid 
an Athenian, and a Boeotian (Schol. ad regard to them down to the time when 
Aristoph. Pac. 1071, Eq. 123); but the Pausanias wrote (ix. xvii. §4). They 
last, who is called the most ancient, was were all written, apparently, in hex- 
also by far the most celebrated. His ameter verse. 
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eyils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, the 
worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above,^ the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemisium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers: — 
Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off Artemisium, 
with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 
his orders being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he 
should convey the news at once to the Greeks at ThermopylaB ; 
and in like manner Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, an Athe- 
nian, had been stationed with a triaconter near Leonidas, to be 
ready, in case of disaster befalling the land force, to carry 
tidings of it to Artemisium. It was this Abronychus who now 
arrived with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard the tidings tliey no 
longer delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein 
tliey had been stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athe- 
nians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers from 
among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the various 
watering-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on the rocks, 
which were read by the lonians the day following, on their 
arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus : — " Men of 
Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, and to give 
your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore to 
come over, if possible, to our side : if you cannot do this, then, 
we pray you, stand aloof from the contest yourselves, and 
persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of these things 
be possible, and you are hindered, by a force too strong to resist, 
from venturing upon desertion, at least when we come to blows 
fight backwardly, remembering that you are sprung from us, 
and that it was through you we first provoked the hatred of the 
barbarian."* Themistocles, in putting up these inscriptions, 
looked, I believe, to two chances — either Xerxes would not 
discover them, in which case they might bring over the lonians 
to the side of the Greeks ; or they would be reported to him 
and made a ground of accusation against the lonians, who 
would thereupon be distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take i>art in the sea-fights. 



• Supra, ch. 19, end. (supra, v. 99, and compare v. 105 ; vi. 

9 Alluding to the aasistance given by 94 ; vii. 8, § 2, Ac). 
Athena to the lonians in the great revolt 
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23. Shortly after the cuttmg of the inseriptionsy a man of 
Histisea went in a merchant-ship to Aphetae, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks bad fled from Artemisium. Disbe- 
lieving his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while 
they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had happened. 
These brought back word how matters stood; whereupon at 
sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a body, and sailed 
to Artemisium, where they remained till mid-day ; after which 
they went on to HistisBa.^ That city fell into their hands imme- 
diately ; and they shortly overran ihe various villages upon the 
coast in the district of HeUopia,^ which was part of the Histiaean 
territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making the 
following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those who fell 
at Thermopylaj. Of the twenty thousand who had been slain 
on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the field while he 
buried the rest in trenches; and these he carefully filled up 
with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors might not see 
any signs of them. The herald, on reaching Histisea, caused 
the whole force to be collected together, and spake thus to 
them : 

" Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless men 
who think to overthrow his armies." 



* Histisea, afterwards caUed Oreus by that of Oreus till after the time of 

(Strab. X. p. 649 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.), the Antonmes (Pauaan. vii. vii. § 4 ; 

was the most important town of north- xvii. § 2, ad fin.), 

em Eubcea, and gave name to a con- ^ The Hellopians, one of the early 

siderable tract, which has been already Pelasgic tribes, seem to have been the 

mentioned as Histise6tis (supra, yii. original inhabitants of Euboea, which 

175). It lay about midway in the anciently bore the name of Hellopia 

northern coast of the island (Liv. xxviii. (Philoch. Fr. 187; 8trab. x. p. 649; 

5), at the western extremity of a broad Steph. Byz. ad voc). They are found 

plain, and by the side of a small river in various parts of Greece (Steph. Byz.), 

called the Callas (Strab. 1. s. c). Its especially near Dodona, where they are 

remains are found in this position called also llelli, and Selli (Strab. vii. p. 

(Leake's Demi of Attica, p. 241, note *), 475). Perhaps the name may be con- 

and still bear the name of Oreos. We nected with the more famous term, 

learn from Theopompus (Fr. 164), that ** Hellene." The Hellopians of Eubcea 

when Pericles conquered Euboea and had in historical times been driven to 

expelled the HistiaBans(Thucyd.i. 114), the north of the island, where they 

while they sought a refuge in Macedonia, occupied the mountain tract called 

2000 Athenian citizens took their place, Telethrium (Strab. x. p. 649), which is 

and colonised Oreus. which had before the line of hills running east and west 

been a township of Histiiea. The name between Xirokhori and Gorgovitsa, Hero- 

Histiffia, however, still continued in use dotus seems to mean by Hellopia the 

(Scylax, Peripl. p. 50), and does not whole peninsula west of Histisca. 
seem to have been superseded altogether 
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25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
diflScult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 
passing among the heaps of dead, in this way viewed the spec- 
tacle. Many Helots were included in the slain,^ but every one 
imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laughable 
device — on the one side a thousand men were seen lying about 
the field, on the other four thousand crowded together into one 
spot.* This day then was given up to sight-seeing ; pn the next 
the seamen embarked on board their ships and sailed back to 
Histisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia* to join 
the Persians — poor men who had nothing to live on, and were 
in want of employment. The Persians brought them into the 
king's presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
acted as their spokesman, "what the Greeks were doing?" 
The Arcadians answered — '* They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot-races." " And 
wliat," said the man, " is the prize for which they contend ? " 
" An olive-wreath," returned the others, " which is given to the 
man who wins." On hearing this, Tritantaechmes, the son of 
Artabanus,* uttered a speech which was in truth most noble, 

' Herodotus had not directly men- Deducting the Thebans, who aurren- 

tioned these Helots before. If they dered, there would thus be about 4000 

bore the proportion, foimd elsewhere slain. (Perhaps, however, Herodotus 

(infra, ix. 10, 28), of seven to each takes this number from the Inscription, 

Spartan, they must have amounted to which he misconceived, supra, vii. 228.) 

2100 men. The entire number of . * Thirlwall (Hist, of Qreece, ii. p. 

Greeks who fought at Thermopylae 290) denies that Xerxes used any " arti- 

would thus be raiseid to above 9000, viz. — fice " on this occasion ; but if he had the 

Spartant) 300 graves where he had buried his dead 

l^omUemonians lootf* carefully concealed (supra, ch. 24), and 

O^P^oi;«..i^ :: ::'^ left a thou.and of them scattered .bout 

I^hodans .. 1000 *^d unbuned, when with his vast 

Iiix;riaiui looof numbers he might so easily have in- 

TbrtpiaiM 700 terred them all, it is manifest that a 

"^^**^ _^ cheat was intended. 

9300 * It is conjectured (Bahr ad loc., 

• (I>iocL sic. IflocrmteB mji 700.) Larcher, &c.) that these were the 

+ (I)iod. Sic PttoMiiiM H^ 6000.) Caryatfld, or inhabitants of Cary», who 

And the number at the final struggle ai« *^^ ^ l^&ve l>^ii severely punished 

would be — |>y the Qreeks for joining the Persians 

Spartans 300 in this war, and whose women are re- 

I^oedftmoDians 1000 presented in the Caryatides (Vitniv. I. 

M^:Z^V :: :: :: : SS» M^). There were two cities caUed 

Thespians 700 CarysB, both originally Arcadian (Pausan. 

Tbebaos 400 Yiii. xiii. § 5, and xlv. § 1). 

J^ • Supra, vii. 82 ; and oomnare Ap- 

• (P^usan.) pendix to Book vii., Note B, Nik 54. 
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but which caused him to be taxed with cowardice by King 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that the prize was not money 
but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear from exclaiming 
before them all : " Good heavens ! Mardonius, what manner of 
men are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight? — ^men 
who contend with one another, not for money, but for honour ! " 
27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Ph6cis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the Pho- 
cians,' and especially since their last overthrow. For it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the king, 
that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Ph6cis in fall 
force, but were defeated by the Phodans in an engagement 
wherein they were very roughly handled. The Phocians, who 
had with them as soothsayer. Tellias of Elis,^ were blocked up iu 
the mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem was 
contrived for them by their Elean ally. He took six hundred 
of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies and their arms 
with chalk; then instructing them to slay every one whom 
they should meet that was not whitened like themselves, he 
made a night attack upon the Thessalians. No sooner did the 
Thessalian sentries, who were, the first to see them, behold this 
strange sight, than, imagining it to be a prodigy, they were all 
filled with aflFright. From the sentries the alarm spread to the 
army, which was seized with such a panic that the Phocians 
killed four thousand of them, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and shields. Of the shields one half were sent as an 
ofiering to the temple at Abse,' the other half were deposited at 
Delphi ; while from the tenth part of the booty gained in the 
battle, were made the gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod in front of the Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of 
the same size and character at Abse. 

' The Phocian wall, built to defend xvL 58), which was in the north-eastern 

Phdois from the Thessalians (supra, vii. angle of Phdcis, somewhat to the left 

176), is a clear proof of this long-esta- of the main road leading from Orcho- 

blished hostility. One or two of the menus to Opus (Pausan. x. zxxiv. § 1). 

outrages committed in the course of it Colonel Leake believed that he ' dis- 

have been preserved by ancient writers covered some remains of the temple on 

(see iEschiu. de F. L. p. 46, and Plut. a small eminence about half-way be- 

de Virt. Mul. vol. ii. p. 244, B.). tween ExarhM and Vojdhdni, the ancient 

• The great number *of Elean sooth- Hyampolis (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 

■ayers who are mentioned about this 165). But the description which Pau- 

time, has been already noticed (supra, sanias gives (1. s. c. § 2) of its extremely 

iii, 132, note *). ruinous state in his day, makes the 

' For the great celebrity of this identification more than doubtful (vide 

temple, see above, i. 46, note ^. It lay infra, ch. 33). 
at a little distance from the city (Diodor. 
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28. Begides this elaxif^hter of the Thessalian foot when it was 
bloekafling them, the Phoeians hwl dealt a blow to their liorso 
Ti|)oii ita invading their territor}^, from which thej Imd never 
recovered. There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,^ where 
the PhocmiiB, having dug a brood trench, filled up the void with 
empty wine-jars, after which they covered the place with mould, 
so that the ground all looked alike, and then aw^aited the 
coiniug of the Tliessaliana* These, thinking to destroy the 
Phoeians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, and became 
entangle*! in the wine-jars, which broke the legs of their hoi-ses. 

29. The Thessalians had therefortB a double cause of quarrel 
with the Phocianfl, when they dispatched the herald above 
mention ed^ who thus delivered his message :— 

" At length acknowledge, ye men of Phoeis, that ye may not 
think to match with us- la times past, when it pleased us to 
hold with the Greeks, we had always the vantage over you ; 
and now our iuflueoce is mich with the Barbarian, that, if we 
choose it^ you will lose your country, antl (what is even worse) 
yon will be sold as slaves. However, though we can now do 
with you exactly as we like, we are willing to forget our wrongs. 
Quit them with a payment of fifty talents of silver,^ and wo 
undertake to ward oS the evils which threaten your country." 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. The 
Phoeians were the only people in these parts who had not 
espoused the cause of the Medea; and it is my deliberate 

.opinion that the motive which swayed them was none other — 
neither more nor less — than their hatred of the Thessalians : 
for had the Thessalians de<dared in favour of the Greeks, I 
believe that the men of Phocis would have joined tlfe Median 
side. As it was, when the message arrived, the Phoeians made 
answer^ that "they would not pay anything — it was open to 
them, equally with the Thessalians, to make common cause 
with the Medes, if they only chose so to do — but they would 
never of their own frei^ will become traitors to Greece,*' 

31. On the return of thiw anijwer, the Thessalians, full of 
wrath against the Phoeians, ofll^red themselves as guides to the 
barbarian army, and led tliem fortli fnim Trachinia into Doris* 



^ H^niDjKtlii Isf Tery near to Abfle 
(Piiijie«iii. h 0. $ 4), II Utili3 north of the 
modern VkHjdhdnK Tbelme of tliowidk 
may still be ciamplotoly tnjLced ( Lciike, 
ia. p. 1U8; OeU. p. 22:tj. It occupied 
tile entrimcii of a iuu*row ¥iiU^j loadiiig 
into Fbdcii &ud B<k:ottii, froia the 



country of tlw EpiQndmidiaii LocriaQs, 
This podtion oauae^ it to auSer on 
many accmBlon^ (iufr% ch. 33; X«n, 
Hell. VI. IT. § 37 J Diod. Sic. xvl Sti ; 
l^ttaoEi, I.e., ^gJ. 

^ Ikther umn thaB V2fOQOi. of our 
luouej. 
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In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian territory, not 
more than thirty furlongs across, interposed between Malis and 
Pliocis ; it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis ; and the 
land, of which it is a part, is the mother-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnese.^ This territory the barbarians did not 
plunder, for the inhabitants had espoused their side; and 
besides, the Thessalians wished that they should be spared. 

32. From Doris they marched forward into Phocis ; but here 
the inhabitants did not fall into their power : for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus — one summit 
of which, called TithoreaJ* standing quite by itself, not far from 
the city of Neon,* is well fitted to give shelter to a large body 
of men, and had now received a number of the Phocians vrith 
their moveables; while the greater portion had fled to the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians,* and placed their goods in the 
city called Amphissa, which lies above the Crissaean plain. 
The land of Ph6cis, however, was entirely overrun, for the Thes- 
salians led the Persian army through the whole of it; and 
wherever they went, the country was wasted with fire and 
sword, the cities and even the temples being wilfully set alight 
by the troops. 

33. The march of the army lay along the vaUey of the 
Cephissus ; ' and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 

' Supra, i. 56. The region in ques- applied not merely to the peak, but to 

tion seems to have consisted of the the circumjacent region (Pausan. x. 

upper valleys of the Cephissus and its xxxii. § 6). Hence we are enabled to 

main tributary, the Pindus {Apostolia). fix its site; for an inscription built into* 

See Miiller's Dorians, 1. p. 42, E. T. the church of Velitza shows that place 

Anciently Dryopis had extended further to occupy the ground where Tithorea 

both ways, having reached from the stood (Leake, ii. p. 78 ; Oell, p. 214). 

Sperchius to Mount Lycorea (Pherecyd. There are considerable remains of the 

Ft. 23 ; Pausan. iv. xxziv. § 6). The ancient walls and towers, 

tongue of land whereof Herodotus • The Ossolian Locrians dwelt on the 

speaks, seems to have stretched along shores of the Corinthian QulJE^ from the 

the flank of Mount AnopsBa, or Calli- straits to Cirrha. Their country ex- 

dromus. (See Kiepert's Atlas von Hellaa, tended inland to the range of Parnassus, 

Blatt xii.) where it bordered on Eferis (Cf. Thu- 

^ There is some doubt whether the cyd. iii. 95; Scylaz, Peripl. p. 32; Strab. 

summit intended is the rocky peak ix. p. 619). Amphissa seems to have 

which rises immediately behind the been their principal town (Pausan. x. 

modem Velitza, or the great summit of xxxviii. § 2, fitylarji ical oyofuurrordrri 

Parnassus beyond that peak. The latter irSkis r&v AoKpwv. Compare Thucyd. 

supposition is adopted by Miiller (Do- iii. 101). It lay in a valley running 

rians, Map prefixed to vol. i.). Plutarch, from the north-west into the CrisssDan 

however, clearly supposed the lower plain, and is identified, by means of an 

rocky peak to have been the place of mscription in one of the churches, with 

refuge on this occasion (Vit. Syll.c. 15); Sahna. A few Hellenic towers and 



and the words of Herodotus may, I foundations of walls still appear (Leake, 

think, be so understood. ii. p. 588). 

^ Neon afterwards received the name ' The Cephissus rises from the base 

of Tithorea, which had previously been of Parnassus, near the Paleokastro, 
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towns of Drymua, (jharaclrat Erochus, Tethromum, Amphlc^ieM, 
Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, lljampolis, Pampotanjii, and 
Abas,* At the last-named j)kc0 there was a temple of Apollo,* 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and^ 
oflermga There was likewise an omcle thei'e in those days^ \ 
indeed there ia at the present time. This temple the Fersii£n9^ 
plondered aad burnt j and here they captured a number of the 
Phocians before they could reach the hills,* aud caused the 
death of 8ome of tlieir women by ill-usage, 

34« After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeia ; ' and now the army separated into two iKjdies, , 
whereof one^ which waa the more numerous and the etrongerl 
of the two, miiTcbed, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Bceotia by the country of tlie Orchomenians,^ The 



whicli mark^ the siio of LUiea, Here 
iiTB copious sources, foruuug the true 
head of the nver^ u the modem nama 
tor thfluif K^/ittopt^^itt it]di(^t6» (s«e 
Leake, u. pp. 71, 84; Gtill, p. i\}7). It 
run* at first m & north-ea«terly direc- 
tLou^ but after reci^iriog the .^xtdotiiif 
or Pindiu, wMoh oomeB down from 
Mouut (Eta, it takes the <*our«e of thn^ 
ntream, and fiowv on towards the eoutb- 
esftflt, to the Ophiisu, or Lake To/^iuts, 
Ph5oIii aeemfl to have extended along 
the TaUej of the Cephi^tifl, from the 
de&le near DhadAi to that immediately 
above Chseroiiea {Kdpuma). 

* Of ^ese cities, Pedieb and Tritxea, 
or TriteUf are mentioned by no other 
author. From their pui^ition in the liAt 
of HerodotuB,. and from the njune of the 
former, we may placi!: them, in the plain 
lying betwetiD Elateia {Leftfi) and Nt^ou 
( Vttitia), ErOchuJi is mentionedp but 
not deMribed, by Fausooiafl {%.. iii. § I). 
It MQnt hare lain in the upper portion 
of the raliey^ near Bkadhi, where Dry* 
mufli» CharadnLj Tethrumiun^ and Am- 
phicitta also stood. Colonel Leake has 
shown grounds for placmg thiMo dtiee, 
which are meDtioDed by seYemJ writera, 
at Kkmkta, Smdla^ Mulki, imd Dh^idhi 
respecti^elj (Horthera Orooctf, li. pp< 
Slip H7). Klatea^ the moat important of 
all the Phodan oities in after time4 
iStrab. tx. p. 64)5 1 Pausan. x. xxxiv. 
f 1 ; Steph. By£. ad toc, ^«|, is idifn- 
tified by an inscription, as well as by iti 
name and situation, with Ltfia (Leake, 
lb. p. B2)< PtiriLpotami] is said never to 
have been rebuilt afbsr its deitruetion 
in the Sacred War; and Pausantits faUed 
to diAGorer any trace* of it {%. %xisM. 



§ 4): but modems aaem to have been 
mora fortnnate, and point oat its ruins 
aa oocupytDg an el« ration on the left 
Vj^iuk of the Ct^phiasue, a little above the 
deiile which separated PhOck from 
Bmotio, near the moflem village of 
Bt^im (Leake, ii, p, 191; Gell, p. "220), 
Straho (iz. p. @14}, Theopompus {¥t. 
am and Plutarch (Vit. Syll. c, IS), 
confirm thii view. The sites of Absa, 
Hyampolis, and Neon, have been already 
mentioned. 

' Supra, L 4fi, note *» 

* Tbe Abraana, dwelling at some dis- 
tance (five ndlea) from the valley of the 
Cephissus, and in a stroEig |>csition 
^mong the hills, might have expected the 
Persians to sweep on without touching 
them. The Persians were determined, 
however, in true locnockatie spirit, to 
destroy, if possible, all the principal 
Greek fanea. (Vide supra^ v. li>^, 
aote ^, and compare Cio* de Jjeg. ii. lu,) 

3 Panofieis, Ponopeus, or Panop& 
(Steph. Byz,)* "which waa afterwaraiJ 
called PhanoteuH (Stmb. ix. p. 6U)gJ 
was the frontier town of Phfida lowanCil 
Bn^tia in the valley of the GephiasusI 
(Pausan. 3c. iv, § 1 ), It lay beyond th«l 
defile which formed the natnnd boundary] 
between the two countries, and within 
about two mitev of the Bccotinn city of 
Clia^onea. Colonel Leake has described 
its remains (Northern Greece, ii. pp^ 
109-1 12 1^ which are situated on a roct^l 
eminenoe above the village of Ai& FZu^ 1 
on the right bonk of the Cc^^hiMnSp %\ 
little below ita junction with the Jf(icn>» 1 
fUri (compare Gell, p. 201), 

' Orobomenus, the most famous of 
the Boeotian cities next to Thebes (Pau- 
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BoBotians had one and all embraced the cause of the Modes ; 
and their towns were in the possession of Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest to Xerxes 
that the Boeotians were on the Median side. Such then was the 
road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded towards the 
temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their right hand.* 
They too laid waste such parts of Phocis as they passed through, 
burning the city of tlie Panopeans, together with those of the 
Daulians and of the MoUdsa. This body had been detached 
from the rest of the army, and made to march in this direction, 
for the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple and convey- 
ing to King Xerxes the riches which were there laid up. For 
Xerxes, as I am informed, was better acquainted with what 
there was worthy of note at Delphi, than even \vith what he 
had left in his own house ; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures — ^more especially the oflFer- 
ings made by Croesus the son of Alyattes.* 

36. Now when the Delphians heard what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they should 
bury them in the ground, or carry them away to some other 
country. The god, in reply, bade them leave the treasures 



san. IX. xxxiv. § 5), was situated by the (Panopeus), which is said in Pausanias 
Cephissus, near the point where it (x. iy. § 5) to be no more than seven 
entered the great marshes (Cephissis), stades. This is probably an error for 
which form the western portion of Lake twenty-seven (Leake, ii. p. 110). The 
Copais {Topolins). See Pausanias (ix. site is certainly identified by a long 
xxxviii. § 5). It occupied the hill above inscription on the spot. The modem 
the monastery of Skripu, as inscriptions, village is overhung by an eminence on 
and the accordance of the remains with which the walls of the ancient town 
the description of Pausanias, sufficiently may be clearly traced. It was very 
prove (see Leake, ii. pp. 142-151). In strong (Liv. xxxii. 18; Gell, p. 172j. 
the inscriptions, and upon the coins of The ** forest of oaks " which now covers 
the place, the town is called Ercho- the ground justifies the old name, de- 
menus, rived by the ancients from BavKSs, an 

* This division must have crossed the equivalent of SdaKtos (Strab. ix. p. 613; 

Platanuif the stream which runs between Pausan. 1. s. c. ; and compare .^Esch. 

Panopeus {Aio Vlasi) and Daulis (Dhav- Suppl. 87, ed. Scholefield). 
lia\ and proceeded by Daulis over the Panies, where there are ruins of 

hills to the (Txiot^ 6Bhs, which was the ancient walls in the polygonal style of 

traditional scene of the death of Laius architecture (Gell, p. 18o;, and which 

(Pausan. x. v. § 2). Hence there was a lay upon the route taken by the Per- 

Btraight road to Delphi, over the ridge sians, is probably the site of the "city 

or col connecting Mount Parnassus with of the MoUdso" . The conjecture of 

Mount Cirphis. This is the modem Gell, which places it at Santa Litca 

route from Duvlui, by Panics, to Kastri (p. 176), is inadmissible. There are no 

(Gell, pp. 172, 173, 180-184). grounds for thinking that the Persians 

Dhavlia answers to Daulis in every- wandered so far from the direct route, 
thing but the distance from Aio Vlasi ^ Supra, i. 50, 51. 
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untouched—" lie was able,** he said, " without help to prot^jct 
hia own/' So the Delphian a, when they received tJiis answer, 
began to think about Siwing themselves. And first of all they 
sent their women and children acrosa the pfulf into Achpc^a ; after 
wbich the greater number of them climbed up iuto the tops of 
ParnassuB,' and placed their goods for Bafety in the Corycian 
cave ; * while some effected their escape to Amphiga*i in Locris.** 
In tl)i8 way all the Delphians quitted the city, except sixty men^ 
and the Prophet, 

37, Wlien the barbarian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place,** the Prophet^ who waa named AceratuS;, 



■ The two peiik« riiing iramedint^ly 

iboTO Delphi {K*tstHh wWch render its 

fsite ooDfipicuouB at a distuice^ but wbich 

■re of far lower ele^j^tion than the re«l 

fummitf are probaJblj intended. One 

, of iliMe, the ewtani, wm ttio Hywnpek 

rsiefitioiiod below (ch. 39) ; tbe (>tti«r, 

f which U sepMnted from it by & ravine » 

LifM calltHi Natiplift (Plat* de Ser. Num. 

Tind* iL p* 557, BJ, From i\\me peaJta 

Faritaasiui obtained its epithet of *^ bi- 

cept" (Pem. ProL 2 ; oompare Soph. 

MU 1107; Eyrip, Phcen. 2M, &c.). 

"* The Corjeian cave, Aocred to Poa 

Hid the K^phe {Fjemean. x. xxii, § 5., 

|ii elearlf identified bj its positioD^ iu 

i iaam, tnd tai mioriptton at its ontrajiee. 



It la in the aide of a coDioal hill riaitig 
out of the htmn on whieh the trnTeller 
comee after mounting the beigbtA imme- 
diatelj behind Delphi, 5-om which it is 
diRtant about seven uiilea in u direction 
nearly due north (GeU, p* 191; Leake, 
iLpp. 580, 581), 

[The entrance is abotit 10 feet broad; 
tbe cave then merefl«e« to ^n ffl«t, and to 
@!j in the brofuloist pattj the length it 1A4 
feet, to tlie part where it curree, and ia 
half cioBed by «talactit^ ; and bejond 
that it extends about the «une dtft^nce; 
eo that in former times it appeared 
much longer tbaa at preiieut. (FaUABii, 
X. 6, and 3Li,)— G. W,] 



" Whitht^r the other Phocuuia had BajH (ix. p. GOti); to which a vueoesaioii 

alidad J fled (supra, cb. 32). of terraces gate it a atill greatar reMm- 

^ * Delphi ftood on the aide of a rocky blnncfi. The Teiupb of Apollo was 

hill, in the form of a theatre, as Strabo about iha fiintre of the ourrei and that 
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BotiK VTTl. 



beheld, in front of the tomple, a portion of the sacred amioiir, 
which it wjis nvt lawful for any mortal hand to touc^h, lying upon 
the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was wont to 
hang. Then went he and told the prodigy to the Delphian^ 
who had remained behind, Meanwhile the enemy pressed 
forward bri^Hkly^ and had reached the shrhie of Slinerva Pronaia,' 
when thoy were overtaken by other prodigies istill more wonder- 
ful than the first Truly it was marvel enough^ when warlike 
harness was seen lying outride the tempki removed there 



--^4. 



^f'tfl 



luu^ur til tli€ OurydHfi Uirf . 



of Minerts Protjaia towardB the EaiAem 
extremitjj d^lt to the CA^talian foun- 
tain^ and not far from the church of the 
Panogia, which may mark itu aite, or 
that of the Gjrmnaeiumt which waa jnat 
below it. At tbo W^estem eitrenutj i& 
tho church of St. Eliaa, which haa sue- 
ce^ded to aji older biiildiag, and further 
ipward la tbe atadinm, its Eastern end 
heuTi m the rock, high above the town^ 
and about 658 feet in length. Beyond 
the Kaatem and W<^tem extremities are 
tombs. (On the old LycoreiA, see Btr&bo^ 
L s, Op| and Fauuin. 3t, 6.) Pauaania* 
thuB deeoribes the position of tb« temple 
of Mitisrra ProtMia (x. B)^ '* If on leav* 
ing the gjEunufiinm yon turn to the ieft^ 
and go down about three atadia, you 
find the river Fliatnai which riuja to the 



sea at CirrhiL, the port of Delphi; hut 3 
instead of going down you ascend toward 
the temple ot Minerva, you will see on 
your right the fount^n of Omtaliiu*' 
(See fliso Pans. j. 7, 32, and Dlod. xi. 
14,) PauAAiUJUi placea the «tfltu© of 
Apollo in the largie apace quite at the 
tap of the town (c. S), showing that the 
latter waa below the modem vtUage^ 
which occupies the site of the temple 
and ita vicinity. The point to tvhkb 
the PersiauA arrived, when near enough 
to see the temple of Apollo, waa under 
the roeka In the oiiddle of the view on 
page">:J9.-[G. W,] 

^ See the above note. It ia doubtfiil 
whether any remains of thia temple c«ei 
be tnvced (Leake, ii. p. 562). 
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by no power but its own ; vvliftt fullowed, bawevoFj exceeded in 
straugeness all prodigies that bad erer before been aeen. The bar- 
barians had just reached in their advance tbe chapel of Minerva 
Pronaia, when a storm of thunder burst suddenly over their heads 
— at the same time two crags split ofl' from Mount Parnas^ni?, 
and rolled do^^ upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast 
nuuibors l>eneath their weight — while from the templo of 
Minerva there went up the war-ery and the shout of victi)ry, 

38. iUl theso things together struck terror into the barbar 
rians, who forthwith turned and flt>d. The lielpluani^j sc-*^'ing 
thi^ came down from their hidhig-plaeefl, and smote thi*m wilh 
a great skughtor* from which such a^ e^eaped fled fitraight into 
Ikeotia, These meii^ on their return, declared (as I am told) 
that bc^iiides the marvels mentioned above, they witnefesttd alst* 
other supeiuatural sights. Two armed warriors, they said, of a 
stature more than huuian, pursued after their flying ranks* 
pressing them close and slaying them. 

;jlK ^riiese men, the Delphians maintiiinj were two Heroes 
belonging to the phice — by name Phyincus and AutonouB- — each 
of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple ; one, thai of 
Phylacus, hanl by the road which nins above the teinple of 
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Pronaia; ^ the other, tliat of Autonoiis, near the Castalian 
spring,* at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. The blocks 
of stone which fell from Parnassus might still be seen in my 
day ; * they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they stopped, 
after rolling through the host of the barbarians. Thus was this 
body of men forced to retire from the temple.® 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Artemisium, 
proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the Athenians, and there 
cast anchor. The Athenians had begged them to take up this 
position, in order that they might convey their women and 
children out of Attica, and further might deliberate upon the 
course which it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed in 
the hopes which they had previously entertained, they were 
about to hold a council concerning the present posture of their 
affairs. For they had looked to see the Peloponnesians drawn 
up in full force to resist the enemy in Boeotia, but found nothing 



* Pausanias mentions the precinct of 
Phylacus as existing in the same position 
in his day (x. viii. § 4). Tlie temple 
had, apparently, disappeared. 

3 The Castalian spring may be dis- 
tinctly recognised, from this passage and 
the description of Pausanias (x. viii. 
§ 5), in the modem fountain of Aio 
Jdnni. It lies at the base of the pre- 
cipice8 of Parnassus, on the right of the 
road by which alone Delphi can be 
approached from the east, at the mouth 
of a ravine which separates the two 
great DelphiiUi peaks. The rock has 
been excavated, steps made to lead 
down into the pool, and niches cut in 
the stone over it (Leake, ii. pp. 556, 
557). 

[The rocks are a silicious limestone, 
resting ou an argillaceous base. The 
water is collected in a square tank, 
above which is one of oblong form, in a 
recess cut in the rock, and aoove it is a 
niche in the centre. The water, as 
Pausanias savs, is "excellent;** it is 
now principally used by washerwomen ; 
and a stream runs from the fountain 
between the sito of the town and the 
gymnasium, and falls into the river. — 
G. W.] 

* The ground at the foot of the pre- 
cipices is strewn with *• numerous frag- 
ments " which have fallen or been 
precipitated from the rocks above 
(Leake, p. 560). 

* It is difficult to say how much of 
this account is, so far as the facts go, 
true — how much is exaggeration. We 



may, however, readily conceive that the 
priests arranged a plan of defence both 
on this occasion, and on the subsequent 
attack of the Qauls, u.c. 279 (See P^u- 
san. X. xxiii.^, in which they aimed at 
inspiring theu* assailants with super- 
stitious fear, and their own side with 
religious trust and confidence. The 
fragments of rock may have been care- 
fully prepared beforehand, and have 
been precipitaled by the hands of those 
who are said to have taken refuge in the 
peaks — a mode of defence constantly 
practised by the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous countries. The sound which 
they made in falling may have beon 
taken for thunder. The prodigy of the 
armour would require nothingbut the 
hands of a single priest, and would be 
intended to indicate that the god was 
going out to the battle (See Xeu. Hell. 
VI. iv. § 7). The war-cry from Minerva*s 
temple might be the voice of another 
priest, and would have been at once the 
signal and encouragement of an attack. 
Even the Heroes may have been per- 
sonated by two men of unusual stature ; 
though if this portion of the tale ori- 
ginated with the Persians, it may have 
been a mere excuse offered to Xerxes, 
which the Delphic priests turned to 
their own advantage ^see the remarks of 
Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 293). 

It is curious that Plutarch should say 
(Vit. Num. c. 9) that the Delphiau 
t«mple was actually burnt by the 
Medes. 
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of what they had expected ; nay, they learnt that the Gf eeks of 
those parts, only concerning themselves about their own safety, 
were building a wall across the Isthmus, and intended to guard 
the Peloponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. 
These tidings caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, 
that the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to oflf this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation waa made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best could ; ^ 
whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some to Salamis, 
but the greater number to TroDzen.^ This removal was made 
with all possible haste, partly from a desirje to obey the advice 
of the oracle,® but still more for another reason. The Athe- 
nians say that they have in their Acropolis a huge serpent,* 
which lives in the temple, and is the guardian of the whole 
place. Nor do they only say this, but> as if the serpent really 
dwelt there, eVery month they lay out its food,^® which consists 
of a honey-cake. Up to this time the honey-cake had always 
been consumed ; but now it remained untouched. So the 
priestess told the people what had happened ; whereupon they 
left Athens the more readily, since they believed that the goddess 
had already abandoned the citadel.^ As soon as all was re- 
moved, the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, hearing 
that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was come to Sala- 
mis, joined it at that island from Troezen — orders having been 
issued previously that the ships should muster at P6gon, the 

• The Athenian who, without such *^' ©^ SvyofLoi *rtoy ovU KoifiaaBw. iv w6\ti 

proclamation, left his country at a time ^ ^^ *»* ''^•:^^»' «^'; y^.oucovpiv wart. 

of danger, was conaidered guilty of a Later wnters multiplied the one aer- 

capital oflFence (Lycurg. adv. Leocr. p. P?"^ ^^, ^"^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ex. Synag. 

468, 469 ; see the note of Larcher). 1^ voc, ohcovphv «^«v ; Hesych. sub voc. 

^ The Troezenians received them with ^aLa^J^ M''J''.'?w >T ''''" 

much kindness, and voted them suste- ?>'^r"^,^. ^^*" T^ ^^^^ of^erva 

nance-money at the rate of two obols L'iralS'^lkJn W '-2: n"!^"^ If 

{Hd.) per diem for each pe«on (Plut. ^^ .f"^^ descnbed (supra, v. 82, 

Them. c. 10). Troezen, for her sLw, lo Compare the custom of the Baby- 

took an enenretic part m the war. She ^ • ^^"^t^^ uu^ k^uowiu vl i,u« xnaujt 

engaged in™ botiTby land and Be^ ^"T"' "? "e'-ldedjn the apocryphal 

seSding five triremee to ixZlaiZ f^''"' ''^ ^^^ ^^ "^ ^"^"^ ("^• 

43f'^snt'«. ^th^iS^J!±!il "t "' 0» ^■^^ ''^Wof i° »««* abandonment 

PkWlnfra. ul?^ heavy^med to „f ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^iy. v. 21; Virg. 

, a '•"^'^ f;;"^- ^n. ii. 351. 352 ; Tacit. Hist. y. 13; 

Supra, vu. 141. joggph. B. Jud. iv. 5; Eurip. Troad. 

Cf. Anstoph. Lyaiatr. (709, 710, ed. 23 ; Plin. H. N. xxviii 2 ; Macrob. 

Botlie):— Sat. iii. 9; &c. 
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port of the Troezenians.' The vessels collected were many more 
in number than those which had fought at Artemisium, and were 
furnished by more cities.^ Tlie admiral was the same who had 
commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides, 
who was a Spartan, but not of the family of the kings : the city, 
however, which sent by far the greatest number of ships, and 
the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 
fleet From the Peloponnese, the following — the Lacedaemoni- 
ans with sixteen ships ; the Corinthians with the same number 
as at Artemisium ; the Sicyonians with fifteen ; the Epidaurians 
with ten ; the Troezenians with five ; and the Hermionians with 
three. These were Dorians and Macednians * all of them 
(except those from Hermion^),' and had emigrated last from 
Erineus, Pindus,* and Dryopis. The Hermionians were Dryo- 
pians,^ of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove out 
of the land now called Doris. Such were the Peloponnesian 
nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a greater 
number than that furnished by any other people ; and these 
were now manned wholly by themselves ; for the Plataeans 
did not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis,^ owing to 
the following reason. When the Greeks, on their withdrawal 
from Artemisimn, arrived oflf Chalcis, the Plataeans disembarked 

' The harbour called P6gon lay east situated on the point of land which pro- 
of the peninsula of Methana, opposite jects in front of the modem viUage of 
to the Btnall island of Calauria (Strab. Kastri. Considerable remains of the 
viii. p. 542). It is now very shallow, walls and temples are still to be seen 
especially towards the site of Troczen (Qell's Morea, p. 199; Leake's Morea,ii. 
^^Chandler, vol. ii: p. 241). p. 462). 

3 According to Herodotus' totals, the ' £rineuB and Pindus were two of 

number of ships at Salamis was greater the cities constituting the old Doric 

by 54 than the number at the grand Tetrapolis (Seym. Ch. 592 ; Strab. ix. 

battle of Artemisium. The cities which p. 620; Plin. H. N. iv. 7). The latter 

now for the first time sent ships were was called also Acyphas (Strab. cf. 

Hermiond, Ambracia, Leucas, Naxos, Steph. Byz.). Both towns seem to 

Cythnus, Seriphus, Siphnus, Melos, and have lain on the banks of the river 

Crotona. The only defection from the Pindus or Acyphas, which is the modem 

Greek cause was that of the Opuntian Apostoiia, The latter was nearest to its 

Locrians. source. The exact sites have not been 

* Supra, i. 56. Compare Appendix yet identified. 

to Book V. Essay i. pp. 207, 268. ' According to Aristotle, they sprang 

* That Hermion^ was at all times an from Dryops the Arcadian, who brought 
independent state has been already them into the Peloponnese from the 
noticed (supra, iii. 59, note '). It lay banks of the Spercheius (Fr. 94). The 
west of TroBzen, occupying the promon- Dryopian origin of the Hermionians is 
tory opposite to the islands oi Hydra again asserted, infra^ ch. 73. 

and Spczzit (Scylax, Penpl. P. 45 ; ^ As they did at Artemisium (supra, 
Strab. viii. pp. 541, 542). The city was ch. 1). 
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upon the opposite shore of BiBotia, and set to work to remove 
their households, whereby it happened that they were left 
behind. (The Athenians, when the region which is now called 
Greece was held by the Pelasgi, were Pelasgians, and bore the 
name of Cranaans ; but under their king Cecrops, they were 
called Cecropidae ; when Erechtheus got the sovereignty, they 
changed their name to Athenians ; and when Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, became their general, they were named after him 
lonians.') 

45. The Megarians served with the same number of ships as 
at Artemisium ; the Ambraciots ^® came with seven ; the Leu- 
cadians *^ (who were Dorians firom Corinth) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships — 
they had a larger number equipped ; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however were 
their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. (The Egine- 
tans are Dorians from Epidaurus; ^ their island was called formerly 
CEn6ne). The Chalcideans came next in order ; they furnished 
the twenty ships with which they had served at Artemisium. 
The Eretrians likewise furnished their seven. These races are 
Ionian. Ceos gave its old number^ — the Ceans are lonians 
from Attica. Naxos' furnished four : ^ this detachment, like 
those from the other islands, had been sent by the citizens at 
home to join the Medes; but they made light of the orders 
given them, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of Demo- 
critus,* a citizen of good report, who was at that time captain of 

' These traditions, belonging to a mains, which are considerable, form the 

period long anterior to all authentic Pakdkastro of Kalig^ni, a mile and a half 

history, cannot be considered to have to the south-east of Amaxikki, the 

any great value. That the Athenians modern capital of the pemnsula (Leake's 

were lonians and Pelasgi had been pre- Northern Qreece, vol. iii. pp. 14-18). 

viously declared (supra, i. 56). ^ Supra, v. 83. 

^^ Ambracia was a colony from Co- ^ Two triremes and two penteconters 

rinth, founded in the reign of Cypselus (supra, ch. 1). 

about B.C. 635 (Seym. Ch. 454 ; Strab. ' Hellanicus made the number of the 

vii. p. 471, and x. p. 659). Col. Leake Naxian ships six, Ephorus five. Plu- 

has shown abundant grounds for be- tarch seems to have found three in his 

lieving that Ambracia stood exactly on copy of Herodotus (De Malign. Herod, 

the site of the modem Arta (Northern ii. p. 869). 

Greece, vol. i. pp. 207-209). * Plutarch, in his criticism upon this 

^^ Leucas was founded by the Co- statement, against which he has nothing 

rinthians at the same time with Am- to allege but the silence of Hellanicus 

bracia (Strab. 1. s. c). It lay on the and Ephorus, has fortunately preserved 

eastern side of the peninsula of the same some lines written by Simonides upon 

name (which is the modem Santa Maura, the Democritus here mentioned. From 

or Lefkddha), at the edge of the high these we learn that with his small 

groimd overlooking the marshy lagoon squadron he destroyed five of the 

(half land, half water) which connects enemy's ships, and recovered from them 

Leucadia with the continent. Its re- a Dorian vessel that had been captured. 
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a trireme. The Naxians are loniaDs, of the Athenian stock. 
The Styreans served with the same ships as before ; the Cythni- 
ans* contributed one, and likewise a penteconter — these two 
nations are Dryopians : the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, 
also served ; * they were the only islanders who had not given 
earth and water to the Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and the 
country inhabited by the Thesprotians ; ^ for that people borders 
on the Ambraciots and Leucadians, who are the most remote of 
all those by whom the fleet was furnished. From the countries 
beyond, there was only one people which gave help to the 
Greeks in their danger. This was the people of Crotona,® who 
contributed a single ship, under the command of Phayllus, a man 
who had thrice carried oflf the prize at the Pythian games.' 
The Crotoniats are, by descent, Acheeans.^ 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes ; but the Melians, 
Siphnians, and Seriphians, brought penteconters. The Melians, 
who draw their race from Lacedaemon,^ furnished two; the 
Siphnians and Seripliians, who are lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one each. The whole number of the ships, without 
counting the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy-eight^ 

.* Concerning Cytbnus, vide supra, twice mentioned by Aristophanes as a 

vli. 90» note *. fast runner was a different person (cf. 

^ Seriphus, Siplinus, and Melos— the Schol. ad Aristoph. Acham. 210). 
SerpKo, Siph.intOf and Jtfi/o of the present ^ According to Strabo, Achseans set- 
day — form, together with Ceos -and tied on the coast about Crot6na on their 
Gythnus, the western Cyclades, which return from the Trojan war (vi. p. 376). 
were now especially threatened by the Afterwards (about b.c. 734, or later 
a'lvance of the* Persian fleet. Their according to some), Myscellus, an 
remoteness from Asia had emboldened Achaean from Rhypes (ib. viii. p. 56t ), 
them to refuse submission ; their danger led out a colony to Crotdna itself, which 
now induced them to appear in arms. was in the possession of the lapygians 

^ According to Strabo (vii. p. 469), (£ph. Fr. 48). Ovid indeed makes 

Thesprotia extended from the Aero- Myscellus an Argive (Metaph. xv. 19, 

ceraunian mountains to the gulf of 20) ; and this may indicate a Dorian 

^Vmbracia (Arta). The river Acheron admixture in the colony; but Crotdna 

is clearly iaentitied, by the descriptions was always reckoned an Ach»an town 

of Thucydides (i. 46), Livy (viii. 24), ^Antioch. ap. Strab. vi. p. 377 ; Scymn. 

and other writers, with the Suiiotioo, or Ch. 322; Polyb. ii. xxxix. § 6, Ac), 

Fanaritiko, of the present day (Leake, * So Thucydides, v. 84. The colo- 

vul. i. p. 232.^ nisation was supposed to have taken 

* Supra, iu. 126. place within one hundred years of the 

' A statue was erected to Phayllus Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese (ib. 

at Delphi, which Pausanias saw (x. ix. v. 112; Conon, Narr. 36). The colonists 

§ 1). His victories, according to this were chiefly Minya under Spartan 

author, were twice the pentathlon and leaders, the remnant apparently left in 

once the stadium. The ship which he Lacedsemon after the colonisation of 

commanded was not furnished by the Thera (supra, iv. 148 ; compare Conon, 

state, but by Phayllus himself, who 1. s. c; Plut. de Virt. Mul. ii. p. 247, 

manned it with such of his countrymen D.). 

as happened to be at the time in Greece. * The number produced by adding 

It is probable that the PhayUus who is the several contingents together is not 
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49. When the captains fix)m these various nations were oome 
together at Salamis, a council of war was summoned; and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advise, should 
say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those still in 
the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval combat 
Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now ; but he desired 
their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly 
advised, that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, and 
there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island, where they 
could get no help ; but if they were beaten near the Isthmus, 
they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus advising, 
there came an Athenian to the camp, who brought word that 
the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging and 
burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Boeotia, where it had burnt ThespisB * and Platsea — both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — ^and now it was laying waste all the possessions of 
the Athenians. Thespies and Plataea had been burnt by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 



378, but 366. Some suppose that twelve who was one of the combatants (Pausan. 

Eginetan ships, employed in guarding i. xiv. § 4), makes them 300, or 310 

£gina, are included by Herodotus in his (Pers. 341, 342, and^cf. 61omfield*s note) ; 

total (Leake's Demi, p. 251, note; Bahr Thucydides, 400, or according to some 

ad loc. &c.); but this is a very forced MSS., 300 (i. 74); Ctesias, 700 (Exc. 

explanation of the difficulty. Herodotus Pers. § 26) ; Demosthenes, 300 <De 

is giving on account of the ships actually Cor. p. 306, 23) ; and Tzetzes, 271 (ad 

mustered, and would have no more Lycophr. 1432). Altogether the pre- 

reason for including the vessels in ponderauce of authority is in favour of 

reserve at Egina than those retained by a smaller number than either of those 

other states — Corinth, for instance, in the text ; but we must remember 

which must have had a naval force of that Herodotus is speaking of the ori- 

above forty triremes. Again the reserve ginal muster^ and it is not unlikely that 

at Egina consisted, it is likely, of forty between that and the battle many ships 

ships rather than twelve (supra, vi. 92, were withdrawn. 

note *), Disagreement in numbers meets * Inscriptions and coins seem to prove 

us at every turn in Herodotus (supra, that Thespise stood at the sources of 

V. 54 ; cf. Dahlmaun's Life, p. 74, E. T.). the Kanavdri, in the plain south of 

Whether it proceeds from his own care- Rimokastro (Leake, ii. pp. 479-481; QeU, 

lessness or from the corruption of the p. 119); otherwise we might have ex- 

MSS., must be left to the judgment of pected to find it nearer to the skirts of 

the reader. Helicon (cf. Pausan. ix. xxvi. § 4 ; 

The actual number of the Qreek ships Philiad. ap. Steph. Byz. ad voc.). The 

engaged is variously stated, ^schylus, remains are very extensive. 
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ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four months had 
gone by ; one, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont ; and three wliile they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They found the city forsaken ; a few people only 
remained in tlie temple,* either keepers of the treasures,* or 
men of the poorer sort These persons having fortified the 
citadel ^ with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented them 
from seeking shelter in Salamis ; but there was likewise another 
reason which in part induced them to remain. They imagined 
themselves to have discovered the true meaning of the oracle 
uttered by the Pythoness, which promised that "the wooden 
wall " should never be taken ® — the wooden wall, they thought, 
did not mean the ships, but the place where they had taken 
refuge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over against the 
citadel, which is called Mars' hill by the Athenians,* and began 
the siege of the place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of lighted tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade. And now those who were within the citadel foimd 
themselves in a most woeful case; for their wooden rampart 
betrayed them ; still, however, they continued to resist. It was 



^ The temple of Minerva Polias in the town had hastily raised their wooden 

Acropolis, to which allusion has been defences, 

frequently made (supra, ▼. 72, 82, viii. * Supra, vii. 141. 

41 ; compare viii. 53). * Mars' Hill, the seat of the celebrated 

* The keepers of the sacred treasures court of the Ai^opagus, made still more 

of Minerva were ten in number, chosen famous by the preaching of St. Paul 

annually from among the Pontacosiome- (Acts xvii. 22), ia one of the features of 

dimui. Their remaining in the temple Athenian topo^phy which cannot be 

woald show that it had been found im- mistaken. It is the only hill that ap- 

possible to remove aU the treasures. proaches near to the Acropolis, from 

^ The Athenian citadel, or Acropolis, the western extremity of which it is 

is almost too well known to need de- separated by a hollow of but a few 

Hcription. It is an oblong craggy hill, yards in width (Leake's Athens, p. 1C5). 

rising abruptly from the plain on three Here the Amazons were fabled to have 

sides, and on the fourth, which is taken up their position when they at- 

towards the west, sloping steeply down tacked the fortress of Theseus (^schyl. 

to the base of a second hiU (that of £um. 655-659, ed. Scholefield). 

Areopegus), which is one of a group of Various accounts were given of the 

rocky elevations Iving west and south- origin of the name (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 

west of the citadel, in the line between Steph. Byz. ad voc. &c.). The most 

it and the Pineus. The summit of the probable is that Mars was worshipped 

Acropolis is said to be 400 feet above there from very early times (iEschyl. 

the level of the plain. It is a platform, 1. s. c). A temple of Mars stood to a 

about 1000 feet long by 500 broad. The late date on the southern side of the 

only practicable access was at the hill (Pausan. i. viii. § 5 ; cf. Leake, p. 

western extremity. It was here that 242). 
the few Athenians who remained in the 
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in vain that the Pisistratidad came to them and offered terms of 
surrender — they stoutly refused all parley, and among their 
other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
the barbarians as they were mounting up to tlie gates : so that 
Xerxes was for a long time veiy greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an access. For verily the 
oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated that the whole main- 
land of Attica^ should fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Bight in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent — where no watch was kept, and no one would 
have thought it possible that any foot of man could climb — ^a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaunis, Cecrops' 
daughter,* notwithstanding the steepness of the precipice. As 
soon as the Athenians saw them upon the sunmiit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Peraians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which they 
massacred the suppliants. When all were slain, they plundered 
the temple, and fired every part of the citadel.^ 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a message to Artabanus, informing him 
of his success liitherto. The day after, he collected together all 
the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his train, and 
bade them go up into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after 
their own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt some 

* A distinction is intended between a place, near the probable site of the 

the mainland and the islands, Salamis, Aglaurium, wMch is not very difficult 

Psyttaleia, &c. Both answers of the of access. For the exact site see Col. 

oracle declared the complete devastation Lieake's plan. The main authorities on 

of Attica (supra, vii. 140, 141). the subject are Pausanias (1. a. c), 

2 Aglauinis, the daughter of Cecrops, Euripides {loUt passim), and Ulpian (ad 

was said to have thrown herself over Demosth. F. L. p. 438, ed. Reiske). 

the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- > The traces of this destruction may 

ferent reasons were assigned for the still be seen, though the structures 

deed (compare Pausan. i. xviii. § 2, with have been rebuilt. In the waU on the 

Philoch. Fr. 14). Her sanctuary was north side are the drums of columns, 

near the Cave of Pan (Eurip. Ion, 493; and other blocks belonging to the old 

vide supra, vi. 105), and seems rightly temples, which prove the truth of what 

placed by Leake on the northern side Thucydides says (i. 93), that the Athe- 

of the Acropolis, which Herodotus uians, while detaining the delegates 

terms its front, as most persons, both from Sparta, according to the instruc- 

natives and strangers, are stiU said to tiona of Themistocles, "rebuilt the 

do (Leake's Athens, pp. 262-267). Here walls of the Acropolis in great haste, as 

the rocks are quite as precipitous, gene- the masonry shows to this day." — 

raUy, as at the east end, while there is [G. W.] 
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remorse on account of having set the temple on fire. However 
this may have been, the exiles were not slow to obey the 
command given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth-bom, 
as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an olive-tree* 
and a sea.' The tale goes among the Athenians, that they were 
placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Minerva, when they 
had their contention about the country.^ Now this olive-tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple when the barbarians 
took the place. But when the Athenians, whom the King had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for the 
purpose, they found a fresh shoot^ as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the account 
which these persons gave.' 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into such alarm 
tliat some of the captains did not even wait for the council to 
come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels, and 
hoisted sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The rest, who stayed at the council board, came to a vote that 
the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. Night now drew 
on ; and the captains, dispersing from the meeting, proceeded 
on board their respective ships. 

57. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 



* See above, v. 82, note '. droaus. Then a strife arose concerning 

* Paiuanias (i. xzvi. § 6) tells ns that the country: so JupilSr, to reconcile 
this '*sea" was a well of salt water the rivals, appointed judges, who were 
(tiup $a\d<r<noy iy ^pdart). He believed not Cecrops and Cranaus, as some say, 
it to communicate with the Egean nor yet Erechtheus, but the twelve 
(viii. z. § 3), the roar*of which it con- deities. Their decision adjudged the 
veyed to the ear, when the wind blew land to Athen^, upon the witness of 
from the south. No trace of any such Cecrops ; and so Athens gained its 
well can be now found. name, being called after the goddess " 

' The myth is given more fully by (iii. xiv. § 1). 
ApoUodorus than by any other writer. ' The storv improved with . time. 
** Hiegods,** he says, "were minded to Pausanias maxes the shoot two cubits 
choose themselves cities where they in length, on the very day of the bum- 
should be speciaUy worshipped. Nep- ing (i. xxvii. § 2). Sophocles probably 
tune was the first to reach Attica, where alludes to the fiedlure of Xerxes' 
he smote with his trident, and made a attempt to destroy the sacred olive, 
sea spring up in the midst of the Aero- when ne calls it — 
polis, where it remains to this day, and a,;^^* ix«^P-ro^ a^r^vocov, 
IS called the Sea of Erechtheus. Mi- «tx^<^ ^^^w^ Ut^y, 

nerva (Athen^) foUowed, and calling 

Cecrops to be witness that she took the rh iidr rtt o«t« viot, oCrt yi^p^ 

land in possession, planted the olive ''^•^ iAi-<r€i X«P; »'P^«». 

which stm grows m tL temple of Pto- ^ ^^' ••»-»«3- 
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Mnesiphilus,® an Athenian, who asked him what the council had 
resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand away 
for the Istlimus, and there give battle on behalf of the Pelo- 
ponuese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed — 

**If these men sail away from Salami's, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland ; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop tiie breaking 
up of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought to ruin 
through evil counsels. But haste thee now ; and, if there be 
any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — mayhap 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, and 
continue here." 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles ; and with- 
out answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of Eury- 
biades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to 
speak with him on a matter touching the public service. So 
Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by his 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains to 
council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his pm-pose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they a^e very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them ; whereupon the Co- 
rinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, observed — 
"Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
scourged." "True," rejoined the other in his excuse, "but they 
who wait too late are not crowned." ^ 



* According to Plutarch, Mnesiphilus biades. He adds that Eurybiades, 
belonged to the school of Solon, and angry at the reply which Themistocles 
laboured in the same field of practical made, i*ai8ed his staff in a threatening 
and political Mdsdom. He was rather manner, whereupon Themistocles made 
the teacher than the friend of The- the famous exclamation, ''Strike, but 
mistocles, who attended his instructions hear me." Mr. Qrote has well shown 
about the time of his first entry on poli- the want of internal consistency and 
tical life. They both belonged to the probability in Plutarch's narrative (Hist, 
same deme, that of Phrearrhi in the of Greece, vol. v. p. 105, note). He 
tribe Leontis (Pint. Them. c. 2). has not, however, remarked that Plu- 

• Plutarch, in his life of Themistocles tarch elsewhere (Apophth. ii. p. 185) 
(c. 11) tells the same story, but ascribes tells the story of Adeimantus. 

the part taken by Adeimantus to Eury- 
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60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer ; ^® 
and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now use any of 
those arguments which he had urged before, or say aught of the 
allies betaking themselves to flight if once they broke up from 
Salamis; it would have been ungraceful for him, when the 
confederates were present, to make accusation against any : but 
he had recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and addressed 
him as follows : — 

" With thee it rests, Eurybiades ! to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us, who would 
have the fleet withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech 
thee,. and judge between the two courses. At the Isthmus thou 
wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to our disadvantage, 
since our ships are heavier and fewer in number than the 
enemy's; and further, thou wilt in any case lose Salamis, 
Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes well with us. The 
land and sea force of the Persians will advance together ; and 
thy retreat will but draw them towards the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Greece into periL If, on the other hand, thou doest 
as I advise, these are the advantages which thou wilt so secure : 
in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships 
against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable 
to us — in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other ; for whether we fight here 
or at the Isthmus, we sludl equally give battle in defence of the 
Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the 
Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I antici- 
pate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced 
no further than Attica, but from thence have fled ,back in 
disorder; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, Egina, 
and Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we are to over- 
come our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, reasonable 
success ensues ; but when in their counsels they reject reason, 
God does not choose to follow the wanderings of human fancies." 



" The contrast intended is between the things ** of which we have mention in 
mildness of this reply and the ** bitter oh. 61. > Supra, tU. 141, ad An. 
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61. When Themistoclcs had thus spoken, Adeimantos the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silent^ since he 
was a man without a city; at the same time he called on 
Eurybiades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
had no country, and urged that Themistoclcs should show of 
what state he was envoy, before he gave his voice with the rest. 
This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Hereupon 
Themistoclcs spake many bitter things against Adeimantus and 
the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he had a country, 
reminded the captains, that with two hundred ships at his 
command, all fully manned for battle, he had both city and 
territory as good as theirs ; since there was no Grecian state 
which could resist his men if they were to make a descent* 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness — '* If 
thou wilt stay here," he said, " and behave like a brave man, all 
will be well — if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the 
whole fortune of the war depends on our ships. Be thou persuaded 
by my words. If not, we will take our families on board, and 
go, just as we are, to Siris ^ in Italy, which is ours from of old, 
and which the prophecies declare we are to colonise some day 
or other. You then, when you have lost allies like us, will 
hereafter call to mind what 1 have now said." 

63. At these words of Themistoclcs, Eurybiades changed his 
determination ; principally, as I believe, because he feared that 
if he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the rest of 
their ships could be no match for the fleet of the enemy. He 
therefore decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. 

64. And now, the diflferent chiefs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of words, on learning the decision of Eurybiades, at 
once made ready for the fight. Morning broke ; and, just as the 
sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on shore and 
at sea : whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach the gods 
with prayer, and likewise to send and invite the iEacids to tiieir 

' Two hundred ships would imply at reason why Athens should have claimed 

least 40,000 men, a force greater (pro- it as hers, except that it was Ionian, 

bably) than that which any Greek state, Herodotus probably has in his mind 

except Sparta, could have brought into claims which were made and prophecies 

the field. which were adduced on occasion of the 

^ Cunccming the position and history founding of Thurii, at a little distance 

of Su'is, vide supra, vi. 127,* note*, from Siris. 
There seems to have been no particular 
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aid. And this they did, with as much speed as they had resolved 
on it Prayers were oflTered to all the gods ; and Telamon and' 
Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, wliile a ship was sent 
to Egina to fetch ^Eacus himself, and the other jEacids.* 

65. The following is a tale which was told by Dicseus, the son 
of Theoc^des, an Athenian, who was at this time an exile, and 
had gained a good report among tlie Medes. He declared, that 
after the army of Xerxes had, in the absence of the Athenians, 
wasted Attica,* he chanced to be with Demaratus the Lace- 
dsemoiiian in the Thriasian plain,® and that wliile there, he saw 
a cloud of dust advancing from Eleusis,^ such as a host of thirty 
thousand men might raise. As he and his companion were 
wondering who the men, from whom the dust arose, could 
possibly be, a sound of voices reached his ear, and he thought 
that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.® Now Dema- 
ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, and so he 
inquired of Dicaeus what the voices were saying. Dicaius 
made answer — " 0, Demaratus ! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the King's army ! For it is manifest, 
inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, that the sound 
which we have heard is an unearthly one, and is now upon its 
way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their confederates. 
If it descends upon the Peloponnese, danger will threaten the 
King himself and his land army — ^if it moves towards the ships 

* I have spoken above (v. 80, note *) place it at a height calTed Afagtila, on 
of the superstitious regard paid by the the left bank of the Saranddfwo, or 
Greeks to these and other images. To Eleusinian Cephissus, rather more than 
the instances there collected from Hero- two miles from the sea (Demi of Attica, 
dotus may be added Strab. viii. p. 508. p. 150). I'he plain extends along shore 
The mythical genealogy of the family of a distance of seven or eight miles, from 
i9^ii8 is given by ApoUodorus (ixi. xii. Mount Poecilum {Dhaftii) to Mount 
§ 6, Slc.) as follows :— Kerata {Kanditt), and reaches inland 

jEaau. about five miles to the foot of Mount 

I " Agelddha. It is now, and was probably 

I " j I in ancient times, very marshy during 

^elea• Telomon Phocus. the greater part of the year (Leake, p. 

Aclllllos aU \f^ 5 compare Apollodor. iii. xiv. § 1). 

Herodotus mentions it again, infra, 

Telamon and Ajax are the presiding ix. 7. ^ Supra, v. 74, note *. 

heroes of Salamis. Peleus and Phocus * The chief details concerning the 

are probably the Eginetan iEacids. greater Eleusinia, of which the mystic 

* Plutarch (vit. Themistoc.) says this hymn to Bacchus was a part, are care- 
happened during the battle. (See note fully collected in Smith's Dictionary 
on ch. 90.)— [O. W.] of Antiquities (ad voc. Eleusinia), to 

' The Thriasian plain was so named which the reader is refen*ed for in* 

from the town of Thria, a place of some formation. The writer supposes that a 

consequence in the immediate neigh- procession of :iO,Ooo persons along the 

bourhood of Eleusis (Strab. ix. pp. 572, sacred road which led from Athens to 

57.i). The exact position of Thria is Eleusis was *' nothing uncommon *' on 

unknown. Colonel Leake inclines to the great day of the festival. 
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at Salami's, 'twill go hard but the King's fleet there suffers 
destruction. Every year the Athenians celebrate this feast to 
the Mother and the Daughter ; • and all who wish, whether they 
be Athenians or any other Greeks, are initiated. The sound 
thou hearest is the Bacchic song, which is wont to be sung at that 
festival." " Hush now," rejoined the other ; " and see thou tell 
no man of this matter. For if thy words be brought to the 
king's ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them ; 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
pettce therefore. The gods will see to the King's army." TTius 
Demaratus counselled him ; and they looked, and saw the dust, 
from which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise 
up into the air and pail away to Salamis, making for the station 
of the Grecian fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would sufier destruction. Such was the tale told 
by DicHBUs the son of Theoc^des ; and he appealed for its truth 
to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after they had 
seen the Spartan dead at Thermopylae,^ and crossed the channel 
from Trachis to Histieea, waited there by the space of three 
days, and then sailing down through the Euripus^* in three 
more came to Phalerum.^ In my judgment, the Persian forces 
both by land and sea when they invaded Attica, were not less 
numerous than they had been on their arrival at Sepias and 
ThermopylaD.* For against the Persian loss in the storm and at 



^ Ceres and Proserpine (Cf. And. de moveable wooden one, about half an 

Myst. 15 ; Apollod. i. v. § 1). long, with the island and the iovm. of 

* Supra, ch. 25. JCgrijx). The broader or western channel 

2 The name Euripus applies, strictly is very shallow ; the eastern one, through 

speaking, only to the very narrowest which vessels pass, has always a depth 

part of the channel between Eubooa and of 8 or 9 feet. A strong current sets 

the mainland (Thuc^d. vii. 29 ; Strab. through the chaunel, and its tides have 

ix. p. 585), which is opposite to the always been matter of study to the 

modem town of Egripo^ where the curious. (See Leake's Northern Greece, 

bridge now stands. The channel seems ii. pp. 256-20 1.) 

to have been left in its natural state ' Although Themistocles, during his 

until after the revolt of Euboca from archouship (b.c. 493), had begun his 

Athens in B.C 411 (Thucyd. viii. 95), works at the Piraeus (Thucyd. i. 92), 

when moles were thrown out from yet Phalcrum still continued to be the 

either side, and a bridge was for the principal port of Athens (vide infra, ch. 

first time thrown across from shore to 91). 

shore (Diod. Sic. xiii. 47). This struc- * Colonel Loake (Demi of Attica, 

ture has continued, with some iuterrup- p. 250) and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 

tions and renovations, ever since. It is vol. v. p. 1 59), with reason, question 

greatly facilitated by the existence of a this statement. "With respect to the 

rock almost midway in the chaunel, fleet, the former remarks, "It is 

upon which a tower has been raised, scarcely possible to believe that firom 

connected by a stone bridge, 70 feet in a few cities bordering on the canal of 

length, with the continent, and by a Eubooa, and from some of the smaller 
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iermopylip, and again iu tbe sea-fighU off Artemisium, I set 
the various nations which Iiad eince joined the Kmg — ^s the 
Malian§, the Dorians, the Ixjcrians, and the rk]eotiaus — each 
serving in full force in hiu amiy except the last, who did not 
nuniljer in their ranks either the ITiespiaiis or the Plataaans ; i 
and together with the^e, the Caryt^tiang, the Audrians, thej 
Tenians, and the other pe<:tple of tlie islands, who all fought on 
this side except the five states already mentioned.^ For as the 
Persians penetrated further into Greece, they were joined con- 
tinually by fre^h nations* 

(17* Reinforced by the contingents of all these rarions states, 
excejit Paros, the barbarians reac^hed Athena. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go- The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalerum ; 
where they were visited by Xerxes* who had conceived a flesire 
to go aboard and leam the wishes of the Heet. So he eanie and 
sate in a s^at of honour ; and the sovereigns of the nattona, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear before him, 
and as they arrived t4)ok their simt^ according to the rank 
assigned thera by the King* In the flr«t seat sate the king of 
8idon; after him^ tlie king of Tyre;*^ then the rest in their 
order. When the whole had taken their places, one aft4?r 
another, and were set down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try i 
them, sent Mardonim and questioned each, whether a sea-fight 
should be risked or no, 

G8. Mardonius acconlingly went round the entire assemblage, 
begmning with the Sidonian monarch, and asked this qnestion ; 



jjlKOdi of the Eigeiui, not oiia of which 
bad famielied the Greeks with more 
tbuL four triremei, Xerxee could hei.\m 
Rupplied the Ion of half a fleet which it 
^ad tnkiaii him mvem je&in to collect 
froia all £^pt, Sym, and Asia Minor-" 
The fleet, it miiit lie re^membered, U 
declared to ha^e loet eoDeiderrJtlj 
abort S50 TOiaeU out of 1337, tie. 400 
off" Cape SepiitA {vn, 190), 2o0 on the 
eoa^t of Eubcca iTiii. 7, I'A^ 14\ 'dO in 
the fbni biittle aX Artemiaiiim (tUI, 1 I)^ 
a certain number in the eecotid (Tiii. 14 )« 
»nd a Teiy Urge number In the thirci 
(riiL 10)4 It m dfflmili to tuppoee that 
thtrd&foraemeoti reeeiTed fhim Eubeoa 
•md tfke western CYclulet eon have 
MOomited to more tnoii aome 30 or 4i( 
ireiaeU. Tbua either the lo«eei mutt 
have been greatl/ exaggerated, or the 



auznber of Pereian ehipB at Balamif 
Terj much overrated by the Gre«ka 
generally. The eomm^oo eatitnAte ac- 
corded n-ith the view of Hen»dotya. 
..^^hjlufl (rr I utiderBtoEid him) givea 
1 207, the exMit uumber of the miwteJP j 
at DorifioiMs (Fera. M'^j; Plato (Leg. iii, 
14) and CieaiAa ^£xc* c. ^6), abere 
1000; Cometiue Nepoa, 1200 (Themist. 
e, 2) ; and Ifocnttea, 12tXI (Fimeg. 2Tt 
33) or KiOO (Fanath, 17 j. But if &[>m 
000 to 700 were tost betweeo SepiiUi and 
S^lamia* the number at the latter place 
can Bcarooly have exoeeded TOO. With 
regard to the land fbroei the £Mt may 
be ai Uerod^tui atatet. 

' NiUEoBf Cythnufl. Sertphua, SipbutUr 
and Melcn (vide lupm, eh, 46 J» 

* Compare vu. 98. 
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to which all gave the same answer, advising to engage the 
Greeks, except only Artemisia, who spake as follows : — 

"•Say to the King, Mardonius, that these are my words to 
him : I was not the least brave of those who fought at Euboea, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest ; it is my 
rights therefore, my lord, to tell thee plainly what I think to 
be most for thy advantage now. . This then is my advice. 
Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for these people are 
as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to 
women. What so great need is there for thee to incur hazard 
at sea ? Art thou not master of Athens, for which thou didst 
undertake thy expedition?^ Is not Greece subject to thee? 
Not a soul now resists thy advance. They who once resisted, 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now learn how I 
expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou art not 
over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy fleet 
near the land, then whether thou abidest as thou art, or marchest 
forward towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish all 
for which thou art come hither. The Greeks cannot hold out 
against thee very long ; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and 
scatter them to their several homes: In the island where they 
lie, I hear they have no food in store ; nor is it likely, if thy 
land force begins its march towards the Peloponnese, that they 
will remain quietly where they are — ^at least such as come from 
that region. Of a surety they will not greatly trouble them- 
selves to give battle on behaK of the Athenians. (§ 3.) On the 
o^er hand, if thou art hasty to fight, I tremble 1^ the defeat 
of thy sea force bring harm likewise to thy land army. This, 
too, thou shouldst remember, King ; good masters are apt to 
have bad servants, and bad masters good ones. Now, as thou 
art the best of men, thy servants must needs be a sorry set 
These Egjrptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians, who 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how little 
service are they to thee ! " 

69. As Artemisia spake,^ they who wished her well were 



7 Supra, vii. 8, § 2. dissuaded Xerxes from bringing on a 

® The desire of Herodotus to do battle.; but she would scarcely have 

honour to Artemisia, the queen of his spoken with contempt of the confede- 

native city, has been already noticed rates before their face (see (Jrote, v. 

(supra, vii. 99, note'). Here he has p. 160), more especially after the gallant 

ascribed to her a boldness of speech on conduct of the Egyptians at Artemisium 

which it is difficult to believe that she (supra, ch. 17). « 
would have ventured. She may have 
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greatly troubled cf>ncemiug her worda, thinking that she wotild 
suifor Bome hurt at the King's hands, because she exhorted hiui 
not to risk a battle ; they, on the other hand, who disliked and 
enYied her, favoured as she was by the king above all the rest of 
the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, expecting that her life 
would be the forfeit But Xerxes, when the words of the 
several speakers were reported to him^ was pleased beyond all 
others with the reply of Artemisia ; and whereas, even before 
thiSj he had always esteemed her much, he now prai^d her 
more than ever* Nevertlieless, he gave orders that the advice 
of the greater number should be followed ; for he thought that 
at Eubcea the Heet had not done its best, because he himself 
was not there to see— whereas this time he resolved that he 
would be an eye-witness of the combat* 

70. Orders were now given to stand out ix) sea ; and the ships 
proceeded towards Salamia, and took up the stations to which 
they were directed, without let or hindrance from the enemy. 
The day, however, was too far spent for them to begin the 
battle, since night already approELchcd : so they prepared to 
engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, meanwhilej were in 
great distress and alarm, more especially those of the Pelo- 
ponnese, who were troubled that they hml been kept at Sal amis ' 
to fight on behalf of the Athenian temtory, and feared that, if 
they should sufler defeat, they would be pent up and besieged 
in an island, while their own country was left unprotected. 

7L The same night the kud army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the PeJoponnesej where, however, all that 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an entrance by laud. As soon aa ever news reached the Pelo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidtis and bis companions at 
Thennopylie, the inhabitants flocked together from the various 
cities, and encamped at the Isthmus, under the command of 
Cleombrotus,® son of Anaxandridtis, and brother of Leonidas, 
Here their first, care was to block up the Scironiau Way ; * after i 



Idogp out re^Bt for FliBiorcljuaf tlie 
in&iit ion of lieoiiidiyi. He died before 
the ipriag af the woxt j«ar (mftu, ix. 
10). 

^ The Sdroaiaii Waj led from Hog;ini 
lo Corinth, ftloQg the euttem thor« of 
the Iflthtuuti. At k short diifcADce from 
Mw«rs a poaied along the Sdronian 
rocjUi, & loi^ rsJige of prectplcea over- 
liftnging the •«% forming the extr«iiiity 



of u apur which dew^ndB from Houat 
Gemiiiiim (Stmb. ix. p- 568). Thti 
portion of Uie road is now ktiown m 
the KftAi SeaUf imd is passed with some 
dlfflcultj {G^li, p. b}* The waT Mem 
to bave been no mor# thim % &»0l|)«th 1 
iiDtil the time of AdiiaHf who made A 1 
good cormge-road throughout the whole j 
dintiLUco (PatuikD. 1. xliv. § lu). There 
U but one other routs bj which the 
iithmufi can he tt«Terted. It run* In- 
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which it was determined in council to build a wall acrosB the 
Isthmus.^ As the number assembled amounted to many tens of 
thousands, and there was not one who did not give hhnself to 
the work, it was soon finished. Stones, bricks, timber, boskets ' 
filled full of sand, were used in the building ; and not a moment 
was lost by those who gave their aid ; for they laboured without 
ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had flocked 
in full force to the Isthmus, were the following: the Lace- 
dfiemonians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, the 
Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, the 
Troezenians, and the Hennionians. These all gave their aid, 
being greatly alarmed at the danger which threatened Greece. 
But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese took no part in 
the matter ; though the Olympic and Cameian festiv^ds were 
now over.^ 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese.* Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where they dwelt 
at the first — to wit, the Arcadians* and the Cynurians.* A 



Iftndy and passes over a higher portion 
of Mount Qeranium, presenting to the 
traveller equal or greater difficulties 
(Gell, pp. 8, 9}. -^ 

The mythic Sciron, who forced 
strangers over the rocks into the sea, 
where they were devoured by a turtle, 
was said to have given name both to the 
rocks and the road over them (Pausan. 
iU § 12 ; Strab. 1. s. c). His evil deeds 
were punished by Theseus. 

' The Isthmus is about four miles 
across at its narrowest point, and nearly 
five where the wall was built (Diod. Sic. 
XV. 16). Traces of the wall are still 
found (Gell's Greece, pp. 1 and 10). 
After the Persian war it was allowed to 
fall into decay, but was renewed again 
upon the (Gallic invasion (b.c. 279), 
when the Peloponnesians took no part 
in the stand made at Thermopylaj 
(Pausan. vu. vi. § 4). The Venetians 
in the fifteenth century restored it once 
more, and in the seventeenth it formed 
for some time the boundary between 
their dominions and those of the Turks. 

' Supra, vii. 206. 

* A five-fold division of the Pelo- 
ponnese was more usually adopted 
(Thucyd. i. 10; Pausan. v. i. § 1). 
This consisted of Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia, Arcadia (including Elis), and 
Achaea. It was not ethnical but geo- 
graphical. Herodotus makes an ethnical 



division. 

^ That the Arcadians were aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Peloponnese was 
the unanimous tradition of antiquity 
(Thucyd. i. 2; Hellanic. Pr. 77; Xen. 
Hell. VII. i. § 22; Demosth. de F. L. p. 
425, 1; Strab. viii. p. 562; Pausan. 1. s. 
c. &c.). Hence they were called Tpo- 
atKrivoi (Schol. ad Arist. Nab. 397; 
ApoU. Rhod. iv. 264, 265, &c.). Their 
country was the original Pelaagis (Plin. 
H. N. iv. 6) ; and Pelasgus was their 
especial king (Pausan. v. i. § 2 ; Apollod. 
III. viii. § 1). Seciu>e in their mountain 
fastnesses, they maintained their in- 
dependence at the time of the Dorian 
conquest, and were not even forced, 
like the Achasans, to shift their abodes 
(supra, ii. 171). 

• Cynuria, or Cynosuria, as it is called 
by Thucydides (iv. 56, and v. 41), was 
the border territory between Sparta and 
Argos upon the coast. It was a small 
tract consisting of a single valley (that 
of Luku) and of the adjoining hills ; but 
it was of great importance, as com- 
manding the passes which formed the 
natural communication between the two 
countries. Hence it was for so long a 
time an object of contention between 
them (supra, i. 82; Pausan. iii. ii § 3 ; 
Thucyd. ut supra, &c.). Rome finally 
adjudj^ed it to Argolis (Pausan. u. 
xxxviii. § 5). 
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tbiid, that of the Aehfeans, hm never left the Peiopoiiiiese, but 
ha8 been dislodged from ita own pmper comitry, and inhabits a 
district which once belonged to others.' The remaining nations^ 
four out of the seven, are all immigrants — namely, the Dorians, 
the .^l^tolJaiis, the Dryopians, and the Lemniana. To the 
Dorians belong several very famous cities; ^ to the --ffitoliane* 
one only, that is, Elis ; ^^ to the Dryopiaus, Hermion^ and that 
ABine ^ which lies over against Cardamyle in Laconia ; ^ to the 
Lemniana^ all the towns of the Paroreats,^ The aboriginal 
Cynurians alone seem to be lonians ; even they, howerer, have, 
in course of time, grown to be Dorians, under the government of 
the Argives, whose Orneata and vassals they were,* AU the 



I 



That the CynuriaDS were not Doriau«» 
but poe of the old Pelopoimeelan mcee^ 
ii implied in the umratiTe of Pftueanka 

7 Suptu, vil. 94; compare h 145 ; and 
* m0 PiLUian. TU. L §§ 2, 3, 

' Sparta, Ai^oi, M>oeiii&, Tmsmu, 
Epdftunip, CoriDthj and Sicjon. 

■ Tradttion said that whtn the Do* 
HmiB vera about to invade the Pelo- 
poxuiQse, the .EtoliaDfl, under OxjluSt 
coDveyed them ncross the utmit frotii 
Autirrhlum to Hhmm/ and af&erwnrda 
OMi^ted thein id their wara. For tbeao 
ieiroes they recoiTfed aa tbfiMT reward 
the country thenoeforlh known At Etis 
(Fansan. v. tii, § 5; ApoUod. ii. yiii. 
I 3; oompare rLboTe* vol. iii. ppw 2ijS, 
269}- The eipelled Inhabitantfl ^ry liana) 
fied to Athena (Bupm, y, G51, 

w TITien Straboiay* (viii.p, 490) that 
Elk did uoi t^xM at tha Ume of the 
PerdAU wiu% be e%ideut]j OTerstate« the 
&ct. EUi inereaQed greatly in import- 
imce by a frvveiia^ii shortly after this 
time i Diod, tSlo. 3d. 54) ; but it bad been 
a city from the time of Homer (II, ii. 
(>15>. 

' BermioiM^ and Aaih^ nre meutionad 
iogather very fi^uentlj by andeut 
writer! (Horn. U. u. hiiO; Strab. viii. 
p, 541 ; Pautan, ii. xjtxv. and xuTi. % 
aod am alwiwt regarded bb Dryopiim 
eetUemeut* eupm, ch. 43 ; AKat, ap. 
Strab< viil. p. 542; Etym. Mag. ad voc. 
^Atf^yth, Sci^.). The general tradition 
repreaeiited the Pryopiaoc •• einkellcd 
ttQm their originul abodtil UMT Mount 
CEta (iupra. cb^ 31, noU ^) hj Baroulea 
and the Doriane» and «■ thenfid taking 
nfage in the I'eloponneie ( Strab, I. ■. c ; 
Apollod. I J. Tii^ § 7 ; Fauaan, tv. xxxiv. 
$ 6 ; Diod. Sic. iv, 37, &o.), where tb<s 
iHt&t libout Hermion^ wa« aaaigned to 



them. Here they occupied thrae oitiea 
— ^Hermion^, A^in^t and Hatiee; After 
a time the iohabiUnts of Aain^ wem 
expelled froni their city by the Argivea* 
anrl hail I'ecourse to the 3partaua„ who 
gave thorn a site in MeaBeuin, where they 
built the Asine here intended by Hero* 
dotufl (aee Pauaan. iv, ixxiv. § (i). It 
lay on the we^t coaat of the Meaaeukn 
or Coronaean Gulf {('iUf of KQtnfni\ not 
far north of the ^eat beadJand of Acdtaa 
(Ct/h^ Gfdlo). Sec the accurate descrip- 
tion of Strabo (viii. p. &-])■ *uid com^ 
pare Scylaat i Peripl. p. 37 J and Ptolemy 
(iii. Uj). The modem TilkfaQf Sm^Ua 
aeemi to occupy the aite, but do«« not 
exhibit any Hellenic renmiuji (Leake'i 
Morea, toL I p. 443J, 

* Cardamy1i5 waa on the oppoatt^i aide 
of the Coronwan Gulf to Aam^ (Btmb, 
Yiii. p. 522), It wan an old Achsaan 
settlement, and important eiiough to 
bo mentioned by Homer (H, ix, 150)* 
Btrabo deacribes it aa built on a rocky 
boight of great natural itrength {iwl 
w4rpai ipufxif%%\ and Pauaamaa mentiona 
that it waa about a mile &om the aho|i& 
(ill. xsivi. § 5)* The modem name ia 
CarLkirmAiia or Bcardfitnouia i^Walpolc*! 
Turkey, p. 56 ; Qeiri Moroa, p. IfSS), a 
cormption whieh bad begun befora Uia 
time of Stephen (aee Stepn, ByK. ad voo* 

^^rw). Od a rock behind the modem 
village, wliich eTidently formed the 
aneieut acrupoliif a few Helleuio fouD- 
dationa mny W traced (Uacuibook of 
tirssGOD and Tinrkey, p. 107). 
» Supra, iv, 148. 

* The Omealsi propOT werv the inha* 
hitante of OmMiw A imaU towa on the 
frontiers of Argolia, t^warda Phliua and 
3icyon (Pauaan. u. x. § 5; Strab, tUi. 
p. 554), Tbey a«i»iu to bare bban a 
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cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned above, 
stood aloof from the war; and by so doing, if I may speak 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medea 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril ; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet The Greeks at 
SalamiB, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the foUy shown by Eurybiades ; but 
presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another assembly 
was held ; whereat the old subjects provoked much talk from 
the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to the 
Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at 
Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the enemy ; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, Eginetans, 
and Megarians, was urgent to remain and have the battle fought 
where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles, when he saw that the Feloponnesians 
would carry the vote against him, went out secretly from the 
council, and, instructing a certain man what he should say, sent 
him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of the Medes. The 
man's name was Sicinnus ; * he was one of Themistocles* house- 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons ; ^ in after times, 
when the Thespians were admitting persons to citizenship, 
Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a rich man to boot 
The ship brought Sicinnus to the Persian fleet, and there he 
delivered his message to the leaders in these words : — 

" The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily, 

remnant of the old population of the been a Greek (Pers. 361). Mr. Grote, 

Peloponnese, and to have long resisted to reconcile the statements, suggests 

the Dorian immigrants (Pausan. x. xviii. that he may have been «* an Asvjtic 

§ 4). At length they were reduced by Greek" (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 170). 

the Argives (about b.g. 580), and became The fact of the stratagem is witnessed 

their Perioed, or free vassals. From by Thucydides (i. 137) as weU as 

them the whole class of Perioeci at ^schylus. 

Argos grew to have the name of Omeats ; ^ Themistocles is said to have had five 

and the Cynurians, who had belonged sons — Neocles, Diocles, Arch^tolis, 

to Argolis until the battle of Thyrea Polyeuctus, and Cleophantus. Neocles 

(supra, i. 841 and had been in this con- died when still a boy, from the bite of 

dition, are therefore included under the a horse. Diocles was adopted by his 

name (see Muller's Dorians, vol. i pp. maternal grandfather, Lysander. Cleo- 

96, 182, vol. ii. p. 56, £. T.). phantua was an excellent rider, and a 

• Plutarch (Them. c. 12) says that generally accomplished man (Plut. 

Sicinnus was a Persian captive, ^s- Them. c. 32 ; Plat. Men. 93, D.). 
chylus distinctly declares him to have 
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withont the knowledge of the other Greeka He is a well- 
wisher to the King's cause, and would rather success shonld 
attend on yon than on his countrymen ; wlierefore he bids me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are meditating 
a hasty fiighL Now then it is open to you to achieve the best 
work that ever ye wrought, if only ye wUl hinder their escaping. 
They no longer agree among themselves* so that they will not 
now make any resistance — nay, 'tiB likely ye may see a fight 
already begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
cause/* The measeugerj when he had thus expressed himself 
departed and was seen no more. 

76, Then the captains, believing all that the messenger bad 
said» proct^eded t« land a large body of Persian troops ^ on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,** which lies between Salamis and the mainland ; 
after which, about the hour of midnight, they advanced their 
western wing towards Balamis, so as to inclose the Greeks.* 
At the same time the force stationed about Ceos and Cynosura 
moved forward, and filled the whole strait as far m Munychia 
with their ships. ^*' This advance was made to prevent the 

? F&tuaiuiA MYi (i. xxxvi. § ^) that 
tlie nmnber landed waa oalj 400 ; but 
tMfi scareelj aeecirdA eitb«r witk the 
'* UxS9 body of PeniftDfl " (TroXAui't rv¥ 
^9p^4m¥) of our withor, or whh Ihe 
istpoftMioe owgaed to the iceideut bj 
i^dhflUB (Psn^ 453-470). 

• Tm waU-kDowQ d^icription of Ma' 
cbyluA (ifljffiSi TIT i^Tl wprfjrflf Za^kOftlvat 

L «* c,)» and the cjlwir toiMigrs-phy in 
Btrmbo (ix. p. 573 )» uwke It certAin ihaX 
P^jtMsii i* tb«siiUiU ittlioid now caUed 
JApmkutdih whkk Urn betweea the Pi- 
rttUA Hid tb« eiftt«rti ^^tronut j of SaU- 
mU. Ft IB ** t(m, KDd unproTid«d oren 
^th ftui^b narrow ^reeki na ifbrdad 
A^^ty to the «maU v^sa^U of tli^ 
SiKsieaU" (L«]Lke, Demi of Attica, p, 
3fl7), Tb© ground m rooky (wrrp»Jfr* 
SlfBb.)f but coveired witb nhnxhn. Tbe 
lilatid ia ftboiat a mile long, and two or 
thjM bundrod yudt broad (^L^uk^'f ut 
mprft). Iti poflitioQ fully occourtta for 
ill braig OiIl«d bj Bom«K-wbu( Egiua 
wai mon oomMomy eanuden»d to b«^— 
fhm tye^orr of tbja FiroBua i\-hf^n t'ov 
nfjfw^Afi, Stivb. h I. o.)^ 

* ^Acbvlui deioriboi ibis movement 
very grapmcAlly^ 



^ Upon tbe irbolG tb« view taketi by 
Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, pp. 
^5S'2H1) of the arrAtig6tDatit£ here de> 
aeribod, seems to too preferable t*:* tbait 
adopt«d by Mr. Grote (Hist, of Qroece, 
V. pp. 171-173), Tliey differ cbiefly ■■ , 
to tlifl moTement* of tbe PerBion leM 
"mug, tmd ai to tbe pooitjon of Ceoa anil' 
Cyuoffum. Mr. Orot« regards tbeao poa^ 
tiona as certain unknown polnta on tbe 
aouth- western eoaat of Attioa^ betwei 
PliAldnim and Sum am. Golouel J 
witb Bartbclemy, Kruse, Hibr, Thirl* ^ 
wan, and Kiepert, places tbein in Iho 
Laland of Salamit. Mr. Uroi& bringe the 
Feraian fleet from tbeir anehomg^ along 
the Allio coast, by a mugle inoveraonfe, 
to a poaition opposite the Greek feet itl ' 
front of SalamJs. CoL Lenke truly re« ] 
marks that tbe Persiaiu made a il&ubUi 
moremcint. In the afUmoon of the c 
before tbe b&ttle their iaet adTanoad till 
tbe moutb of the atmJt between Salamk 
and the main, and ibero took up their 
station (supr&p cb. TO), resting in psxt J 
on the ialaad, in part on tbe Attic Bbor«i1 
At nightfall a frab adTanoe took pbus^l 
Th« right wing, wbioh bad probably I 
mated ou the PirBUflp moved along tnfll 
Attie ahore tbroitgh the channel whli^li 1 
aepnmtos Salamis from the m&inland^ ' 
and, baring poised the Greek fleet, 
blockod up the channel at its north- 
western eitrttmity towards Eleuala i 
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Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block them np in 
Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The Persian 
troops were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, because, as soon as 
the battle began, the men and wrecks were likely to be drifted 
thither, as the isle lay in the very path of the coming fight, — 
and they would thus be able to save their own men and destroy 
those of the enemy. All these movements were made in silence, 
that the Greeks might have no knowledge of them ; and they 
occupied the whole night, so that the men had no time to get 
their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or feel 
inclined to call in question those which speak with clearness, 
when I think of the following — 

" When they shall bridge with their ships to the sacred strand of Diftna ^ 
Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Cynosura,^ 



while the left wing, which had been 
stationed about Psyttaleia and the pro- 
montory of Aghia Varvnra (which is 
Cynosura on this theory), filled the 
channel at its south-eastei*n end towards 
Phaldrum and Muuychia. Col. Leake 
justly refers to the words of the oracle 
(infra, ch. 77), as indicating that both 
" the sacred strand of Diana '* and like- 
wise " marine Cynosura" were on the 
Salaminian coast. The former he con- 
nects, reasonably enough, with the 
position of the "temple of Diana" 
mentioned by Pausanias as standing in 
this part of Salamis (i. xxxvi. § 1). 
The latter may well have been a name 
of the Salaminian promontory which 
stretches out towards Psyttaleia (see the 
next note but one). This passage, and 
the nexus of ch. 70 with ch. 76, are the 
strong points of Col. Leake's theory. 

With regard to the detachment by 
the Persians of a squadron which sailed 
south of Salamis, and blocked up the 
Megaric strait at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the island, though it rests 
mainly on the authority of Diodorus 
(xi. 17), it is not perhaps to be altogether 
rejected. According to iEschylus Xerxes 
sent a detachment " to enclose the whole 
island of Ajax " — 

akKat a KVKXif i^aov Atoyrof irdpi^. 

(Pere. 374.) 
This can scarcely be accepted literally. 
The real movement may have been that 
which Diodorus describes. He is pro- 
bably wrong in making the lohole Egyp- 
tian squadron go on this service (infra, 



ch. 100). The movement would not 
have been (as Mr. Grote thinks) ** unne- 
cessary," if a poi'tion of the Greek fleet 
had broken through the Persian line 
and fled westward. 

^ Col. Leake supposes the temple of 
Diana, which hallowed this shore, to 
have stood ou the western coast of the 
bay of Ambeldkia, beyond the island of 
Arpathdni (Demi of Attica, p. 171 and 
p. 2H1); but the notice in Pausanias 
(i. xxxvi. § 2) does not show more than 
that the temple was on this side the 
island, near the town and the strait. 

2 Cynosura, according to Hesychius 
(ad voc), was a common. name for a 
peninsula. It could, however, firom its 
signification (dog's tail), only be applied 
to such as were particularly long and 
thin. This is the especial character of 
the Marathonian promontory of the 
name, and it belongs sufficiently to the 
promontory of ^/**a Vartxtra, It would 
be difficult to find a point on the western 
Attic coast to which the same descrip- 
tion would apply. Compare the Cyprian 
promontory of Bodeura (ox-tail), which 
wa« mentioned above. Book v. ch. 108, 
note ^ Mr. Blakesley has revived the 
theory of Larcher, that Ceos and Cyno- 
sura are the well-known island, and the 
Marathonian promontory itself (vol. ii 
pp. 414-417). He supposes the fleet to 
have been moved in detachments; and 
that, on the determination to block in 
the Greeks at Salamis, the squadrons at 
Ceos and Marathon were " signaled to 
close up.'' He finds the *' sacred strand 
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Mnfl hope fiwetlmg their heiirtHi at the downfall of heautifii] AtEeDs *— 
Tbeti Hb&ll gpdliktf Bight eitjjiguiflh haughty Preaumptioti, 
Insult's fuiiouB oflkpring^ who thinketh to overthrow all thmgfi» 
Brass with brass shall miBglej and Mars with blood aholl empurple 
Ooeaa's ifwrm* Then— then shall the day of Orwia's freedom 
Com^ from Vlotorj fair, and Saturn's son all-fleemg.*' 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis* spoke, 
I neither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, nor 
do I approve of others impugning them, 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife of 
words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they were 
encompassed^ but imagined that the barbarians remained in the 
same places whore they had seen them the day before, 

71). In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
LYsinia^.*huaj who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the oom- 

Imonalty ; * yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
character, that there waa not in all Athens a man so worthy 
or 80 just as he,® He now came to the council, and, standing 

^outfiide, called for Themktocles, Now ITieraietocleg was not his 
lend, but his most detennincd enemy. However, under the 
pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
feud* and called Themistocles out of the council, since he wished 
i<3 confer with him. He had heard before his arrival of the 
imi>atience of the Peloponnesiaiis to withdraw the fleet to the 
It! thru us. As soon therefore as Themiatoelea came Ibrth, 
Aristides addressed him in these words : — 



[of Dimia " on the Euhcoan coast near 
(£ret.riaf where there wm a temple to 
ft Amaruftia. He is obliged^ how- 
to suppose tlmt Herodotua was 
jgtKtraat of thd dktance of the 
piiwea from Athens (yoI. ii, p. 358, 
'. 154). 
" ** BrilliMit" or ** fhutful Athens" 
ould bo A closer traDBlation, The 
lithet Afirowd is s favourite oae in this 
onDejuott (Find. lath, ih dO ; Aristoph. 
122$ I Acharu. 60^; Euhp. Ale, 
t &c«). There is perhaps an allusion 
I it to the oUtc, 

* Su|inH ch, 20. 

* After a long stnigele, AHstidea had 
-bato «it»d«id throng th* inSu«&6« dt 

ihfoo jmn MitUer, ».a 

I (Flttl. Anjtid. e §). When ]tsni«« 

I in Tbeftsaly^ all exiles whoae bamah- 

Qt WIS f^niy for a term of yeara, were 

Had, Themifltoolea binuMlf moving 



the decree for the purpose (Plut. Them, 
e. n u AnstidM apparsntly had not till 
now availed hiiuaelf of the permix&jon to 
roturo. The atoriea told in connezioii 
with Mm ostracism are well knowu^ and 
wUl ho found m Plutarch. 

The g«tieml subject of Qetiadsm has 
been judiciouAly h&tidled bj Mr. Clrote 
(Hift. of Greece, iv. pp. "206-216), ei* 
cepting ^at he has rvgnrd»d the prr»- 
oeeding too much in the light of a 
pref»,ution against tyranny ^ and t4>o little 
in that of an lurangement for leaving 
the bajids of the ^ft^iayetyhf &ee and 
unfettered laee a paper in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, vol. It* pp, 1 - 1 1$). 

* Fnrther testimonies to tha oMh tkm- 
racterof Arifltidv^ will be found (Tliii09i 
ap. Pint. Them. g,'21; Plat. G©ff . SJS, 
B; Poljb.KJtxii. 8i Diod. 3ic. kL4C, 47; 
Cie. de Olt iii 4; Plut. Aristid. pmtim ,* 
Com. Kvp, Ariatid, e, 1 ). 
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'^ Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advantage 
our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as regards 
the departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, much talk 
and little will be found precisely alike. I have seen with my 
own eyes that which I now report: that, however much the 
Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now 
retreat ; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. Gro 
in to them, and make this known." 

80. " Thy advice is excellent," answered the other ; " and thy 
tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desired to happen, 
thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that what the 
Medes have now done was at my instance ; for it was necessary, 
as our men would not fight here of their own free will, to make 
them fight whether they would or no. But come now, as thou 
hast brought the good news, go in and tell it For if I speak 
to them, they will think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have inclosed us around. Therefore da thou 
go to them, and inform them how matters stand. If they 
believe thee, 'twill be for the best ; but if otherwise, it will not 
harm. For it is impossible that they should now flee away, if 
we are indeed shut in on all sides, as thou sayest" 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains : he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had but 
barely escaped the blockading vessels — the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes — ^and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said so 
much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for the 
greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But wliile they still doubted, a Tenian trireme,' com- 
manded by Paneetius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. For 
this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi ® among those who overthrew the barbarians. With this 

7 Plutarch says ** a Tenedian trireme " at Platsea (infra, ix. 81), and, like tlie 
(Them. o. 12), which is probably a mere colossal statue of Jupiter, presented to 
inaccuracy. Diodorua makes intelligence Olympia on the same occasion, had in- 
come from the Samians in the Persian scribed upon it the names, not only of 
fleet, who at the same time promise to the Qreeks who fought in that battle 
desert to the Qreeks in the battle (xi. (as Pausanias mistakenly observes of the 
17). Herodotus, on the contrary, sp^tks statue, v. xxiii. § 1), but of aU who 
highly of the valour shown by the Sa- lent any effective aid to the Greek side 
mians (infra, ch. 85). during the war. Pausanias, who gives 

B The tripod here mentioned was dedi- the list upon the pedestal of the statue, 

cated from the tithe of the spoil taken mentions (besides the Tenians) the Ce- 
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ship, which deserted to their side at Sahunis, and the Lemuiati 
Teseel which came over before at Artemisiunij* the Greek fleet 
' was hronght to the fiill number of 380 ships ; otherwise it fell 
ehort by two of that amount 

83, The Greeks now, not doubting what the TenianB told 
them, made ready for the coining fight* At the dawn of day, 

fall the men-ai^arms * were assembled together, and epeeehea 

were made to them, of which the best was that of Themistocles ; 

who throughout contrastad what was noble with what was base^ 

I and bade theni, in all that came within the range of man's 

[nature and constitutionj alway» to make choice of the nobler 

I part Having thus wound up his discourse^ he told them to go 

at onc^ on board their ships, which they accordingly did ; and 

about thia thne the trireme, that had been sent to Egina for the 

.^Cacidie,^ returned ; whereupon the Greeks put to sea witli all 

l^eirfleet 

84. The fleet had scaree left the land when they were attacked 
by the barbarianB. At once most of tlie Greeks began to back 
water, and were about touching the sbore, when Ameinias of 
PaUenc,^ on© of the Athenian captains, darted forth in front of 



irbo all fiirniahed abipe at SolamiJi (aiuirat 
kh< 46), btit sent no coDtingenta to Pla- 
ited (infra^ ix, 28). These uameft Imve 
[lal] been decipherod on ihe serpeot which 
'onnod tbe t^^^destal of the tripod, afl 
» ttiat of tbe The^ums, who were 
obablj ki4crib€hi on aaeount of tbeir 
iooadufft ut Thermopyl jD. Contributors , 
"" oweref p of a Bingla veMel do not se^m 
r»to have been gexjerally deemed worthy 
r of commetn oration , The Lemni ans, Cfo^ 
tozuAtSf and &eriphian&t who each gave 
out Yeual to tbe cotzibined Gracian 
diMif were otnilted from the in«ei4p- 
kltioxiA, Frot^blj tlie Teoiaoa owed tho 
don of their name to tbe peculiar 
oelbieiA of their arrivarl, nud the im- 
ortoneeof the news which thej brought, 
"he Siphniatii, however^ are inscrmed 
\ the tripod, though we do not know 
^Ihat thej weie at all diitingmi^ed. 
It had )oQg been known that the stand 
of the ^pod» after the golden bowl hud 
Lbeen remoTed bj the PfaooiaDa (Pauian. 
k. ziM. § b\ WAS taken to CbnHtantlnople, 
|and there placed in the Hippodrome 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. ii> 
Iftj 8pon and Wheeler*« Voyage en 
, turn. L p. 178). Hecentlj the 
hae been nncoirered to ita basOf 
and the inscription deciphered (ride 



infni. Book tx ck Bl, note ad loc.)< 

^ Supra, ch. 1 1. The calculation hero 
made confirma the Uital in ch. 48^ ad fin. 

^ The Epibatffi, or aimed portion of 
the crew of a bnreme, correnpondlng to 
our marines, VAHed in amount at dif- 
foretit periods of Greek hiatory^ The 
uixiateat number ever found la forty 
(supra^ v|, 15). During the Pelopoaae- 
siau war the complement of an Athenian 
trireme wob ten (Tbui^jd. iii. Bl, 05 ; 
ii. 92, lOJ; iv, 1%, 101). Pktaroh aayi 
(Them. cr. 14) that at Salami* it wa» 
eighteen. I ecarcelj think there are 
BuMcient grounds for doubting thla 
atatement, an Col, Leake doaa (Demi- 
attica p, 'ii>2, note ^). 

' Supra, ch, tJ4» 

^ Pall Sue waa one of the moat fatnoua 
of the Athenian provincial bOwnji(Leake'a 
Dendt p» 44), For it* site, vide Hnpra, 
i. 62, note * Aocording to Plutareh 
(Them, c 14), Ameiniaa belonged not 
to PaUend, but to Deoelea. He waa, 
if we muy believe Diodorus (li. 27), 
a brother of jfHachylui, whoie other 
brother, Cjnffigiruflj bad etyially di^ 
Unguiflhed himaelf at Marathon (supra, 
vi. 114, note *), If thia ii true, it lenda 
a peculiar int^reat to the beautiful aim* 
plicitj of tbe worda in which .^Siichjlufl 
notices hia brothers action — ft^it S* 
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the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. The two vessels 
became entangled, and could not separate, whereupon the rest 
of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, and engaged with the 
Persians. Such is the account which the Athenians give of the 
way in which the battle began; but the Eginetans maintain 
that the vessel which had been to Egina for the .^Bacidae, was 
the one that brought on the fight It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, 
in a voice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered 
them on to the fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying 
— " Strange men, how long are ye going to back water ? " * 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians ; against 
the Lacedsemonians, whose station was eastward towards the 
PiroBus,^ the lonians. Of these last a few only followed the 
advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly ; the greater number 
did far otherwise. I could mention here the names of many 
trierarchs who took vessels from the Greeks, but I shall pass 
over all excepting Theomfestor the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus the son of HistieBUS, both Samians. I show this pre- 
ference to them, inasmuch as for this service Theomestor was 
made tyrant of Samos by the Persians,* while Phylacus was 
enrolled among the King's benefactors,' and presented with a 
large estate in land. In the Persian tongue the King's bene- 
factors are called Orosangs,^ 

ififio\ris*EW'nviK^yav5,Ki.vo6pa6€iirdyra 40). The practice of inscribing the 

^oiyi<ra"ns y4a>s K6pufji$* (Pars. 415-417). names of the royal benefactors in a 

^ Compare with this story the tales register, which appears again at the end 

told concerning the battles of Marathon of ch. 90, is twice alluded to in the 

(supra, vi. 1 1 7)'and Delphi (viii. 1^8, 39). Book of Elsther in reference to Mordecai 

^ The Pirseus w^as not at this time a (ii. 23, yi. 1). It is likewise mentioned 

mere ** natural harbour," wholly " un- by Josephus in his Antiquities (xi. 6). 

improved by art," as Mr. Grote supposes ' As Herodotus assigns this vernacular 

(Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 172). Themi- title to those who had done good service 

stocles had commenced his gi*eat works to the king (ol fheftyircu rov $eun\4os) 

to improve its natural condition when in connexion with the story of Phylacus, 

he was archon, thirteen years earlier, whose name was inscribed for such 

B.C. 493 (see Thuc^d. i. 93). They re- service among the honoured list, it is 

mained, however, in a very unfinished natiu-al to infer that the term itself 

state . must invol ve some allusio n to the custom 

^ As Goes was made king of the Myti- of thus registering the names of those 

lemrans for his services in the Scythian who had deserved well of their country, 

expedition (supra, v. 11). Theomestor The most reasonable explanation of the 

i^pears to have received his reward title, therefore, would seem to be 

inmiediately (infra, ix. 90). ** worthy of being recorded,** from khwr 

^ A trace of the formal use of the ex- 
pression, "King's benefactor," seems to {jyL) worthy, and sansa (^f 4J) "to 
occur (supra, iii. 140) in the case of 

Syloson ; there are also instances in Dio- say or praise," which becomes thaka in 

dorus (xvii. 14) and .£lian (Hist. Var. old Persian, and sa^ha in Zend. It 
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86. Far ttie greater number of the Persian Kliips engaged in 
this battle were disabled- — either by the AtheniaDs or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks tbught in order and kept their 
line, ^hile the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce be 
other than it was. Yet the Persiana fought far more braTely 
here than at Euboea, and indeed curpm^sed themeelvea; each 
did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought that^ 
the King's eye was upon himself-' 

87. \^^lat part the several nations, whether Greek or barba^ 
riau^ took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain ; 
Artemiflia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a way 
as raised her even higher than she stood before in the esteem of 
the King. For after coj^fusion hiid spread throughout the whole 
of the King 8 fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an 
Athenian trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in fnmt of 
her were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all 
the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure which in fact 
proved her safety- Pressed by the Athenian pursuer, she bore 
straight against one of the ships of her own party, a CaljTidian/ 
which had Damasithymua, the Calyndian king, himself on brjai^- 
I cannot say whether she had had any quarrel with the man 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont, or no — neither can I 
decide whether she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether 
it merely clianced that the Caljudian sljip came in her way — 
but certain it is that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it. 



would h& mora couformahh perliApn to 
the grtiiuii of the Persum to reverae the 
oaUoeAtion of the two elementa (u in 

the modem term j^*Lj*i» /t^'^tiMitf', &c*>» 

but atiU I think the etjmologj hero 
ptopciAiNl prefflri&ble eithi^r to ilie hmtri' 

«^Ad of Beoftjy, or the ^^^flj, u*^- 

feifffn of Opjpsrt* ** Recording the tiame ** 

ii Tcrpoitcidlj ttpoken of m the Inftcnp- 

Honi of AsafnA and Bab|^loma as the 

^ liigfeieit obJ6(*t of monV nmbition, jmd 

H tlw f^^t to permit micb n. record se^uu 

■ to }m.'9t been vtirf jtnlouMlv guArded b^ 

■ the king, ni a matter of prcropitive, 
I Examples alao of thi^ uaoge in Periia 
B ana otrt wantiqg cither in pivfane' or 

■ aaareil hiatory. — Compare Esther vi* 1, 

■ &c., and Thiacjdid, i- 129.— [H. C. It] 
H * Stipnw eh. 69, and infra, cb. 90, 
H The an^r of Xerxes, im wo see In the 



latter pus 
eetiuencei. 



, lod to 



Terj asnoua eon- 



^ Calynda waa, accord mg t« Herod 
tua [vii. 98^ oompanid with thiji paisaage)^ 7 
a Carian town« For its probable fiiiei 
vide BOpra, i 17t2j note *» Plutaixjh (d» 
Malign, Herod. voL IL p. @83j quarrelaj 
with Herijidotug for telling tbu itorj r 
auc^h length. Ko donbt he does it J 
part from pride In hia countrpromati (se«l 
above, vii, l\&, note •; viii. C9, note •) J 
but we have rather to r«tgret tb4t hi| 
mrormatii!»n was not so copione aboui^ 
others. 

X do not a&e why Mr* Groto afaouM 
question th« iequtil of ^e story t Hiat. , 
of Greecei voL t» p, lS2v ntiter— thtl 
notioe taken by Xerxee of the act of Ar- . 
temtaia, and his mistake of its natures 
Had the truth been known to him, she 
would certidnlv have fallen into dis- 
grac«f instead of being^ entrunted with 
the misaiun recordedf infrm^ cb. 103. 
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and that thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a 
double advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy's fleet, thought 
immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had deserted 
from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek side ; he 
therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to attack others. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; whfle further, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the King an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 
as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the destruc- 
tion of the vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed to him — 
" Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and how she 
has just sunk a ship of the enemy ?" Then Xerxes asked if it 
were really Artemisia's doing; and they^ answered, "Certainly; 
for they knew her ensign:"^ while all made sure that the 
sunken vessel belonged to the opposite side. Every thing, it is 
said, conspired to prosper the queen — it was especially fortunate 
for her tiiat not one of those on board the Calyndian ship 
survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they say, in reply to 
the remarks made to him, observed — " My men have behaved 
like women, my women like men !" 

89. There feU in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet,' who was son of Darius and brother of 
Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast number of men of high 
repute, Persians, Medes, and allies.* Of the Greeks there died 
only a few ; for, as they were able to swim, all those that were 
not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the sinking vessels 
and swam across to Salamis. But on the side of the barbarians 
more perished by drowning than in any other way, since they 

* Polvsnus pretends (Strateg. viii. founds him with Ariomardus, whom he 

liii. § 1) that Artemisia. varied her en- bewails more than once (Pers. 326, 959> 

signs, sometimes showing Greek, some- Plutarch and Diodorus (xi. 27) repre- 

times Persian colours. This, however, sent him as the commander of the vessel 

is the refinement of a later age. In Ar- first charged by Ameinias. 
temisia's time ensigns of the kind which * iEIschylus professes to mention some 

Polysenus intends were not in use. The twenty of the number (Pers. 307-331); 

only ensign was the figure-head, an but his names so rarely accord with those 

image or picture placed on the prow of of Herodotus, and have for the most part 

the vessel, which could not be changed so fictitious an air about them, that they 

at pleasure (cf. iii. 59 ; and see Ruhn- can scarcely be regarded as illustrating 

ken's Opuscula, p. 414, &c.^. history (see the remark of Bishop Blom- 

' Supra, xii. 97. Anabignes (the field, Pref. ad iEsch. Pers. p. xiv. ad 

Ariamenes of Plutarch, Them. c. 14) fin.). Syennesis, the Cilician prince, is 

commanded the Ionian and Carian con- almost the only name out of the twenty 

tingents. JSschylus does not seem to which can be distinctly recogniBdd bjs 

be aware of his death, unless he con- historical. 



Chap. 87^90. PHCCmCIANS BLAME THE lONlAXS. 
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did not know how to swim. The great destruction took place 
when the ships which had been tirst engaged began to fly ; for 
they who were stationed in the rear, aaxious to display their 
valour before the eyes of the King, made every effort to force 
their way to the front, and thus became entangled with such of 
their own vessels as were retreating. 

90. In this confiisioa the following event occurred: Certain 
Phoenicians belonging to the ships which had thus perished 
made their appearance before the l\ing, and laid the blame of 
their loss on the louians, declaring that tliey were traitors, and 
had wilfully destroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this 
complaint was, that the louiaii capt^iins esca|)ed the death 
whicii threatened them, while tlicir Flicenicjan accusers received 
death as their reward. For it happened that* exactly as they 
spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore do\Yik on an Athenian and 
sank it^ but was attacked and erijipled immediately by one of 
the Eginetan squadron. Now the E>amothracians were expert 
witli the javeUoj and aimed their weaiK>ns so w^ell* that they 
cleared the deck of the vessel whicli had disabled their owu^ 
after which they sprang on board, and took it. This saved the 
lonians* Xerxes, when he saw the exploit, turned fiercely on 
the Phoenicians — (he was ready, in his extreme vexation, to find 
l&ult with any one) — and ordered their heads to be cut ofl', to 

ravent them, he said^ from casting the blarae of their own 
Dnduct upon braver men. During the whole time of the 
tattle Xerxes sate at the liase of the hiU called ^Egaleos,^ over 
against Salamis ; ** and whenever he saw any of his own captains 



* The imm& of -Bgftledi m applied to 
th6 entire momitaiD*nii)ge' betw^^^u the 
_ i£A of J)hdfm and the ooitflt, bj which 
\ tb« Eleiuioian and Athenuii pl^ios are 
) lepArAied (cf. Thucyd. ii. 19 ; ScbuL ad 
I Sc^k <Ed. Col. 1114). The ats&JL of 
Xoriea was Baid by Phimodeiaiis (up* 
Pltjt* Them, c. li) fco have been ^huxd 
ji little aboTe the temple of Herculeai 
which m known to havo stood on thii 
fthora (^Ct«a* Pors. Exo. § 26 i Diod. Sic. 
si, IB). Coh Lookfl b«Uired tlmt hd 
Imd diicoTered the ruina of thk tflmple 
Dear Port Phoron (Demi of Attica, pp» 
;i'i, 'SS) ; but the potitioQ of SerEes muAt 
hATe beoQ oonudenhly morQ to tho 

Aoestodonu absurdly declare that 
Xerxw "Tie wed the battle ^m Mount 
Kentai on the borders of the Meguid^ 
which id etgM or nine milos from the 



icene of the aetion \ (HutArcli, L i* c,)- 

The throne of Xerxoe, which had 
Bilver f*fet^ y^m pr^erved for rnAuy 
yaajn ill tbe AcropolLff at Athena, having 
btieti left behind on his retreat rHarpo> 
cn^t. and Suidajs, ad yoc, i^ryupS-rQut ; 
Deoi, ill Tiuiucrat, 741^ 7). The gilded 
paraiiol (Plut. Them, c. 16) which shel- 
tered him from the sun etetiniii not to 
have biMiii captured. For a representa- 
tion of tho throne of a Penian king, 
vide tuprA^ vii. Id. 

' [Tlie ejtact poiitioa of Xerxe^ Beat 
wft Jiatiafactorilj asoertaiiiad bj OaptaiD 
(now Admiral) Str Jamea StirUng and 
myself in 1 S4S. It waa on a imali 
ermneiice attached to, and "beneath,** 
itii N.W. eitremity; and that it waa at 
thia extreme pulnt ia (ihowu by ita 
being the very part exactly '^oppoaito 
Having aought for i1^ sit« 
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XERXES* BEAT. 
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perform any worthy exploit he inquired concerning him ; and 
the man's name was taken down by his scribee,' together with 
the names of his father and his city* Ariaramnes too, a Persian,* 
who was a fi-ieud of the lonians, and pi'seent at the time w hereof 



along th^ whole of that pftrt ol ibo hill 
to thii ptmtf Wfl there panseiTod that 
the fttoneB hid been pitrpoiely de&red 
A^&j on ita summitf luid ranged round 
it 80 aa to form & mArgin to ita levelled 
area (at A in th« plan), which could 
ecaroely have been done for aoj otber 
object tUaii that of witneaaiDg the 
battle; and the placo for oppoeiug the 
^n£t fle«t of the Puraums could not bAve 



been better chotfta hj the Greeka th&Q 
below thifl pai&tt whi^ im the Q^rrowost 
pBj-t of the b^y. It tgrei:^ with the 
a^scount giveiQ m FlutarcE'fi Life of The- 
tnktoclcvi of the Aite of the battle, in 
th& part '* where tbe channel wbkti 
eepaFfttes the ocs«irt of Atti<^ from the 
kland of Salamia m the narrowest,*" — 
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' Supi»j Tii. 100, 

• Ho waa probably one of tbo royal 
house, siuee the royal nam«e» of which 



Ariaramnea was one (supra, tu. 1 1), 4o 
uot aeem to bare been OMumed by other 
Peraians, 
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I speak, had a share in bringiDg about the punishment of the 
Phcenicians." 

91. When the rout of the barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalerum, the Eginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel,^® performed exploits worthy to be re- 
corded. Through the whole of the confused struggle the 
Athenians employed themselves in destroying such ships as 
either made resistance or fled to shore, while the Eginetans 
dealt with those which endeavoured to escape down the strait; 
so that the Persian vessels were no sooner dear of the Athe- 
nians than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Tliemistocles, which was hasting in pursuit of the enemy, 
and that of Polycritus, son of Crius the Eginetan,^ which had 
just charged a Sidonian trireme. The Sidonian vessel was the 
same that captured the Eginetan guard-ship off Sciathus,^ which 
had Pytheas, the son of Ischenous, on board — that Pytheas, I 
mean, who fell covered with wounds, and whom the Sidonians 
kept on board their ship, from admiration of his gallantry. 
This man afterwards returned in safety to Egina; for when the 
Sidonian vessel with its Persian crew fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, he was still found on board. Polycritus no sooner saw 
the Athenian trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it 
was, as he observed that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he 
shouted to Tliemistocles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of 
reproach, if the Eginetans did not show themselves rare friends 
to the Medes.^ At the same time, while he thus reproached 
Themistocles, Polycritus bore straight down on the Sidonian. 

' This ia the ordinary translation of took up a position across the mouth of 

Gkusford's conjectural reading, trpotrf- the channel as soon as the rout began, 

A<£/3cro. Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.^ and thus intercepted the flying ships of 

suggests that the true sense is, ** shared the Persian centre and right wing, 

the punishment;" but he adduces no ^ Crius had been mentioned as one 

example of this use of the word. of the chief men in Egina (supra, vi. 

w MuUer (-ffiginet. p. 124J suggests 73\ 

that while the battle proceeded within ^ Supra, vii. 181. 

the strait, a fresh Egmetan squadron ' Polycritus undoubtedly spoke with 

arrived from Egina, and occupied the special reference to the ohaige of Me- 

channel at its eastern extremity; but if dism brought asainst his father (supra, 

this had been the case, it is likely that vi. 50). Possibly Thenustocles had 

we should have had some distinct notice been among those who induced the 

of it. Probably Herodotus only means Athenians to retain his father in cus- 

that the Eginetan contingent already tody, despite the solicitations of Leo* 

mentioned (ch. 46), which seems to tychides. The plea aUeged on the 

have been posted with the Spartans on occasion (vi. 85) savours of his clever- 

the extreme right (cf. Diod. Sicxi. 18), ness and unscrupulousness. 



Crap* 90-9#. 
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Huch of the barbarian v<?asels as escaped from the battle fled to 
Phalenim, and there sheltered themselves under the proteetioo 
of the land army. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of ail in the 
sea-fight off Sal amis were the Eginetans,* and after tiiem the 
Athenians. The indiTiduals of most distinction were Polycritus 
the Eginetan, and two Athenians, Enmenes of Anagyriie,* and 
Amoinias of Pallene ; ^ the latter of whom had pressed Arte- 
misia so hard. And assuredlyj if he had known that the Teesel 
carried iirtemisia on board, he wonld never have given over the 
chase till he had either siie^eeded in taking her, or else been 
taken himself. For the Athenian eaptaine had received special 
orders touching the queen ; and moreover a reward of ten 
thonsand drachmas ^ had been proclaimed for any one who 
shoidd make her prisoner; since there wns great incbgnation 
felt that a woman should appear in arms against Athens, 
However, as I said before, she escaped ; and so did some others 
whose ships survived the engagement ; and these were all now 
assembled at the port of Phalerura. 

94, The Athenians say that Adeimantna, the Corinthian com- 
mander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, was 
seized witli fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, spread his 
sails, and basted to fly away ; on which the other Corinthians, 
seeing their leader's ship in full flight, sailed off likewise. They 
had reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Blinerva Ssiras,* when they met a 
light bark^ a very strange apparition ; it was never discovered 



* Plutarch (do Malign* Herod, vol. 
o. p, STlf D.) carps at thia atatsmeDt [ 
but it ia coafirmed hy Ephonia (Fr« 
112), DiodoruA ijri, 27), and Miivi 
{Vrt* H. liL ID)* Diodonia wcribei it 
to the jwdousy of tUe Sportimii that 
Egins^ wu preferred above Athene. 
His Mooount appeam to be ludep«QdeDt 
ctl tlltti of our author. 

Fia4ar hij» a fine iHuiion to the gloiy 
ipinad bj tlie llipiietimi in ilie battle 
^tliio. It. 4S-&0, ed. BlMen). 

' Amgynii tva« one of the maritime 
dflme* biifeiraeo the Fim^uB add Sunlttm 
(Stwiib, ix* p» 578). It B^m» to have 
uau nevt Oupe Z^ter, the modem Inmr 
b^irdha ( P^uiiup. t. ws^id. § 1 ), The exact 
ilte hu been determined to the tietgh- 
boiirfaood of Von by «a ineoription 
whiuh is giveti in Chuidler {TrAVele, 
_foL ii, ch, xzxi* p. 1 6(i). Eutnenoe of 



Atiagyms la |]ot elBewhotie notified, 

• Supm^ ch. y-t, note *. 

^ Teia thousand drachmae woijld be 
equal to 406/. of our money. 

' I cannot pretead to fi^ the ait^ of 
this temple, which U mentioned!, I be- 
lieve, by no other author. Kiepert 
(Blatt X.) and Colonel Leake (Demi, p, 
172) are at variance ou the subjects 
That the AtheniasB wonhipped Minerva 
under the name of SoiimB ia well kuowii. 
The Scita or Seirophoria, from which 
the Attie month received itaname, were 
in her honour. There was also a temple 
of Minerva Scirae at Vhaldnmi (Pkaaaii, 
I- L § 4, i£x%Vu § 3), The origin of the 
name wtm to the Gre«ki thenuaelvet tm- 
eertaia (SdhoL Aristojah. EecL li§; Har^ 
pocrat. ad VOc. lirf/>gr; Etym. Magn. ad 

VOC llCJ/KI^O^Mdr). 

T 2 
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that any one had sent it to them ; and till it appeared they were 
altogether ignorant how the battle was going. That there was 
something beyond nature in the matter they judged fix>m this— 
that when the men in the bark drew near to their ships they 
addressed them, saying — " Adeimantus, while thou playest the 
traitor's part, by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou hast deserted are de- 
feating their foes as completely as they ever wished in their 
prayers." Adeimantus, however, would not believe what the 
men said ; whereupon they told him, ^ he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did not find 
the Greeks winning." Then Adeimantus put about, both he 
and those who were with him ; and they re-joined the fleet when 
the victory was already gained. Such is the tale which the 
Athenians tell concerning them of Corinth ; these latter how- 
ever do not allow its truth.^ On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished themselves most 
in the fight And the rest of Greece bears witness in their 
favour.^ 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man of 
the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, land- 
ing with them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the Persians 
by whom it was occupied.^ 

' There can be no doubt that the towards Corinth, which he elsewhere 

tale was altogether false— one .of those shows no disposition to treat with un- 

calumnies which, imder feeling strongly fairness (see t. 75 and &2, ix. 105). Dio 

excited, men circulate against their Chrysostom's tale against Herodotus 

enemies. From the year b.c. 433, when (Orat. zxxvii. p. 456, C; supra, vol. i. 

the Athenians took part with the Cor- p. 65) is not worthy of a moment's 

cyrseans against Corinth (Thucyd. i. attention. 

44-51), a deadly feud sprang up between * Even the Athenians bore a silent 

them and the Corinthians. The Co- testimony to the brave conduct of the 

rinthian attack upon Potidsea (ib. 56-65) Corinthians on the occasion, by allowing 

aggravated the breach. In this Aristeus, the following inscription on those who 

the 9on of Adeimantus, took a prominent fell to remain at Rftlftmia :— ^ 

part. We call well understand how, .q f^, ^^^^ ^. i„„^_^ ^^ Kop««a.r, 

under such circumstances, new calum- Nw a^ avaftaroc i^<rof ^et SoAofiis- 

nies were invented, or old ones raked *^v^^ ^oipurenK vitan xal n^pvaw cAorm. 

up, blackening the character of the '^ Mijaow. itpAy 'E)j,dia pvtf^a. 

countrymen and the father of Aristeus. ^"^ ^® M»X\gD. Herod. Lac) 

Plutarch's witnesses (de Malign. * Whatever the number of the Per- 

Herod. vol. ii. p. 870) are not needed sian troops in Psyttaleia (supra, ch. 76, 

to destroy the credit of the story. He- note ^, their destruction appears to 

rodotus plainly disbelieved it. He re- have been regarded as one of the chief 

corded it probably morcf on account of calamities of the battle. JSschylus 

its poetic character than from ill-will represents Xerxes as tearing his gar- 
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90. As soon es the sea-figlit was ended,^ the Greeks drew 
together to Balamie all the wrecks that were to be found in that 



I 



I 



menU uid ■brieklng aloud when h^ 
beheld the ilaugfater (Peni. 474). The 
ftlftin, Aocordiiig to him, connoted of 
men of the firat tank, the beet and 
bravest of the imtive Peraians^ the priD' 
cipil deptiudADGo of the Great King 
(iit^aFnf ^itintf, J^vx'fi*' '^* Aptffrai, letif* 
yiifiia^ ittwptirthf nifT^ t* &.vaitrt ritrritf 
i¥ wpfhrmi i^L Peru. 447-44&). Thi^ har- 
mooiBea with a troditioDp which \ do 
iiot think we fthoutd l>« juatiG:«d in re* 
jecttng wholly » that among them were 
three D«phewB of Xerxee, the boob of 
his BiEter Sandac^', who were taken pri- 
aoDtfrs, and brought to Themlstoclei 
rPlut. Them, a 13; Aristid, c. 9). 
WhetbcfT these youths were sacrificed or 
uot^ 14 a furtber qu^atiou, which one it 
gUd to reiotre in tbe negatiTe^ on the 
ground mentiooed \3y Mr. Grote(Hlst, of 
Gr««oe, yoL t. p. I77» note). JSaohylyn 
BgreoB with Herodotus in pinning the 
»ttaek on the Persians in Piyttaloia 
towards the close of the action. He 
represents it, boweTer, as made by the 
actuAl crews of tbe abipe en^ged* who 
armed themselves for the purpoide (Pors. 
460-463). 

' Th« deacnption of the battle of 
Syimfi in JBm&flm (P«ti. 330-438), aa 
tlie aooount of is «y«*wttiieis and com- 
batant, must always hold a primary 
plac« among the records of the time. 
It does not appear to bnve b«en known 
to HercMlotui* yot it confirms his ac- 
ooimt in nil tbe prtndiMd fcatur*» : for 
inst«nM» in th«Ml©wiig:--l. Tbe mes- 
ange B»nt to X^X«i, informing him that 
the Qreckii were about to disp«n«w 2. 
His night-mo Tomcnt to endoM tll«m. 
:i Tbe bold advance of the OfM^ to 
meet their foei, 4, The commtPOi- 
ment of the en^ement by ti diaifii on 
tbe port of a skpfr (3ri«lc ahip. b, TIte 
orusb and coupon amcmg the Per^ 
■iiuu« G« The nmmgement of tbeir 
fleet in more than a dngle lino f^fSschy- 
lua aaya, *' la three Unea *'), 7. Tbe great 
Vom of FwilinA td bagb nmk. And, 8. 
T^ prolonged f«ei«tasioe and ^ol dift* 
orderly flight of tbe Pendaofl. iBiehy> 
lus goes into no detail with f«gard to 
nitnnffi or lULtions, e&^pt that he giyes 
A But of tbe grandees woo fell upon the 
P^MWuui iide^ which turns out on e^a- 
mlaatiom to b« worthless. He adds 
litll« to the infomiAtion which Hero- 
dotus suppllea — only. I tlunk, these 
&Gta'.— 1. That tbe Peralan fleet waa 




drawn up in thr^ Unas (L B73). t. 
That on both aidaa the fleeb adyanoed 
with loud criei and thouta. 3. That 
the Qreek tight wing advanced first (L 
4iJ5). Andi 4. That tbe Gr^ks executed 
against tlie Petaums the manu;uyre of 
the wwplwkooi {h 423-424). 

These remn^rks were written before 
the pttbllcatioti of Mr. BlukeBlcy's e<Utiou 
of Herodotus. A careful consideration 
of bifi ExcuiBUs on Book viii. (vol. ii. 
pp. 400-419) haa fiiilcd to conyinoe me 
that there is any eaaentiid opposition 
between the accounts of iEechyluA imd 
Herodotus. Mr. Blakeslej thinks that 
thiS description of th« battle in iEschy- 
lu^ is "quite incompatible '* with tbo 
arrangement of the Peman fleet m 
tiru' *il<inij tbe Attic coostj and tbitt it 
implies^ on tbo contrary, that the fleet 
(or the part of It init engaged) was 
dmwn up ocrws* the cbannel which 
separates Solamta from the mainla.nd. 
His reasons se^n to be ehiefy the M- 
lowing:- — 1, If tbe poi^ltion bad be^i 
siicb as Herodotus desoribes, the Pet^ 
Bians could not have been attacked un- 
ijxpcctedly ; 2, The right wing of the 
Greeks could not have h«en flrst seen 
leading the ouAct \ II, Tbe PetsiAn fleet 
would not hafe prcBcnted the ap;j>ear- 
OQOe of a stream of sfaips {^tvfia, h 414); 
4. They would not hnvc run foul of one 
another ; 5. They could not hnye beOII 
mi-roHRded by the Greeks ; and 6. Tb^ 
would not J when defeated, hate e^oaped 
into the open sea (wtAa^W IAi^ L 42 ^)« 
tn reply to these objections lot it be re- 
msrkjild, 1. iEschylus does not Bpeak of 
any ftw|ii*iMftober than tbis, that when 
tbe PemtMifl expected no resistance, 
tbey found tbe Greeks Boiling out to 
meet them ; 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks is not aaid to hare been firvt 
j^rn; on the contrary, they w«re ^l 
^rm at once {Q^wt 91 irdf^rff ^wmf 
iKpat^tit iitiv, ]. 40<.>)i but the right 
wing led (rh 8f(i^F * , . . i^iTro* 401 g 
4nL!j; 3„ Ttie term ptvfta is applied by 
.^lacbylufl and tbe other trng^ediotia to 
any great bost^ in the Bcmse of " flood '^ 
rather than of ** stream" (cf. JSMl 
Pons, 90; Boph, Ant. f29; Eurip. T^. 
T. 1437); 4, Herodotus clenrly explain 
the oause of the oottfuaion m cb. ^$—ik 
mrvea trom tb« pnvauri towarda ^t 
front of the sdoond and tbird Unea i 5. 
The PerBian fleet i» not vmro^tndrft in 
tbe description of ilkcbyluB; but aft«r 
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quarter/ and prepared themselyes for another engagement^ 
supposing that the King would renew the fight with the vessels 
which still reinamed to him. Many of the wrecks had been 
carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where 
they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias.^ Thus 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musseus ^ concerning 
this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place to 
which the wrecks were drifted, the prediction of Lysistratus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these events, 
and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were — 

" Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amaEement." 

Now this must have happened as soon as the King was de- 
parted.^ 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the lonians, or 
without their advice might determine, to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perishing. 
He therefore made up his mind to fly ; but, as he wished to 
hide his purpose alike &om the Greeks and from his own 
people, he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to 

the rout has begim, the irtplirXoos is ships captured (xi. 19\ 

practised upon various knots of vessels ' Strabo seems to have mistaken the 

(note the imperfect tense, %dttyov) ; and site of Cdlias, which he places (ix. p. 

6. While it may be granted that the 578) near Anaphlystus, i.e. not far from 

bulk of the Persian fleet made at once Sunium. Pausanias tells us (i. i. § 4) 

for the Attic shore, a part may well that it was a promontory little more 

have fled into the open sea — in panic, or than two miles from PhalSrum ; and 

as the readiest course, or because the this is confirmed by Stephen (ad voc), 

coast r where it could be used) was occu- and to a certain extent by Aristophanes 

pied (sec Herod, ch. 91). The pursuit (Lysist. 2\ who indicates that it was in 

of these would continue, when the the neighoourhood of Athens. There 

others were safe ashore ; and hence can be Uttle doubt that it is the modem 

^schylus winds up his account with Cape of Trispyrgi, where the remains of 

their destruction. Mr. Blakesley's fur- a temple, probably that of Venus Oolias, 

ther objection that the wrecks would have been discovered. Colonel Leake 

not have been thrown so far down the remarks, that '* this is precisely the part 

coast as Cape Colias, if the battle had of the coast upon which vessels would 

taken place in the strait (p. 414), de- be thrown by such a wind as appears 

pends for its force on his assumption from Herodotus and Plutarch to have 

that the ordinary land and sea breezes blown on the day of S^l«^Tnia ** (Demi of 

' alone blew on the day of the battle ; Attica, pp. 51, 52\ 

but Herodotus speaks of a westerly ' Concerning tnese poets, see above, 

breeze (ch. 96) having sprung up, which vii. 6, note *, and viii. 20, note ^ 

seems to have been a casual wind, and ^ When the inhabitants of Attica re- 

not the ordinary sea-breeze. turned on the departure of Xerxes, the 

^ According to Diodorus, the Greeks Colian women would find their shore 

had 40 ships destroyed, the Persians covered with the oars and wrecks. 

200. The Persians had also several 
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Sulamis,^ and at the same time began fastening a Dumber of 
Fhcenieian merchaut shijis together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall. He likewise made many warlike prepara- 
tionsj aa if he were about to engage the Greeks once more at 
fiea. Now, when these things were seen, all grew fully per- 
9oaded that the King wa^ bent on remaining, and intended 
to push the war iu good earnest. Maidonins, however, was in 
no respect deceived ; for long acquaintance enabled him to read 
all the King*s thoughts. Meanwhile, Xerxes, though engaged 
in this way, sent off a messenger to carry intelligence of his 
misfortune to Persia.^ 

98, Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messen- 
gers. The entire plan is a Persian inTention ; and this is the 
method of it. Along the whole hue of road there are men 
(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the number 
of days which the journey takes, allowing a man and horse to 
each day; and these men will not be hindered from accom- 
plinhiug at their best speed the distance which they have to go, 
either by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. 
The first rider deUvers his despatch to the second, and the 
eicotid passes it to the thinl ; and so it is borne from hand to 
baqi along the whole line^ like the light in the torch*race, 
which the Greeks celebrate to Vulcan,^'^ The Persians give 
the riding pcmt in tJiis manner, the name of " Angamm*"' ^ 



' In tbiit w^y AJexjuidtir afterwnt-di 
nicoedded in reducing Tyr^, though the 
Tjriniuwere miuittirfl of ibe msA (Arrian, 
ii. IS). The idanrl Tyre, however, lay 
within half n mile of the maiolafid (Scy^ 
Ux, PeripL p. lol; Q.Ciirt. iv. 8); while 
Salauiis lh doarlj a mile from the abore. 
Also, the cliontiel lu the fonJOer cjitse waA 
at iDost tbrofl fath^fuw in d^apth, while 
at BalamiA the de^itU of the a trait reaches 
four fathoinii at the jKiiot where %i la 
fthalloweat. (^See the Charti Bupra^ p, 

OUmaA (Ten. Bxc. $ 2&) and tHnOw 
(iae. p. 573) rapreflent the mouod m 
begun before th© battle, 

* AcGordiag to Herodotus^ thi^ wwi 
the 9ei>fmd ipcwial moMCDger deapoiohed 
(laprftf ch* 54). .£achjluj» makes him 
the frtt, or st least the ^iBt to isrHee 
(cf, Peren, 14, 15, jcotfrt fir iyy^Kos 
e^« Tit fmrfiff AffTv rh ll4ptnKhv &^- 

^ ^ The torch-raoe wm not peculiitr to 

■ Vulcan. Herod ittuM ha« alreadf in- 
H formed wi that it formed ai Atbem a 



pfut of tho worship of Pan (vi« 105% 
Oom other aourcea we learn that it warn 
celebmtod to Minerva, to Prometheua 
(Schol. nd Aiiat, Han. 133; Harpocrm,t, 
ad Toc, Koftwds), and in later timea to 
B«ndiB (Plat. Rep. p, :i2B, A,). 

Tbe nature of the conte«t bim been 
f 1x117 cOQHidered bj Dr. Liddell, ia 
Smith '« Dietionar^^ of Ant)quiti«e, ar- 
t)<jle AmfiitaBTi^opl^ to which the nwder 
ui referred. 

^ The cxplanatiou of thid term b ren- 
dered peculiarly dLfficalt bj^ the OTidf^iu^ 
we po^iseei of the nrbitrar^ applicaMon 
of namea to the Eui^tem Posl-^ffloo, and 
by ou^ conAeqiieot uncertain tj aa to the 
direction in wbieb we are to aeareh for 
an etymology. Under the Caliphs th# 
postal fervice of the Empire waa deii^< 
OAted by the uame' of Brrid^ a title 
which was long the despair of Arab 
etymologoFs„ but which we now know 
to hA?e beeu derived from the aoddent 
of doek^iaiUd mulev fPorsian burtdeh^ 
** cut or docked"} being employed to 
curry the eipfwei ; and it is tbiia qniie 
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99. At Susa, on the arriTal of the first message, whidi said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of the 
Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith strewed 
all the streets with myrtle boughs,' and burnt incense, and fell 
to feasting and merriment In like manner, when the second 
message reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, and wept 
and wailed without stint They laid the blame of the disaster 
on Mardonius; and their grief on the occasion was less on 
account of the damage done to their ships, than owing to the 
alarm which they felt about the safety of the Eong. Hence 
their trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by his arrival, 
put an end to their fears.' 

lUO. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to hearty and suspecting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, b^an to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment for 
having persuaded the King to undertake the war. He therefore 
considered that it would be the best thing for him to adventure 
further, and either become the conqueror of Greece — which was 
the result he rather expected — or else die gloriously after 
aspiring to a noble achievement So with these thoughts in his 
mind, he said one day to the King — 

" Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fete of a few 

posaible that angdr may represent some interesting, therefore, to obeerre that 

kindred epithet (such as " painted," for the dromedaries used for such purposes 

instance, from angariden, " to paint," or are still known by no other name than 

** registered " from angdreh, " an account karhdreh throughout both India and 

book ") applied to post-horses or camels Persia. — [H. C. R.] 
in the earlier period. My own idea is, * Supra, vii. 54. 
however, that iyyapov ia a corruption of • The representation of Herodotus is 

L I' I r ir ^\ «« ««^«^;«cr f/^ ♦!.« niore Oriental, and therefore probably 

harhwrch {^JS^\ or, accordmg to the ^^^.^ truthful, than that of ^hylui 

vulgar pronunciation, hahkdreh, which The latter exhibits but little acquaint- 
literally signifies "a man fit for every ance with Oriental feelings or cus- 
Bort of work," but which is specifically toms. Instead of representing the safety 
applied to express messengers, whether of the King as the first thought of the 
travelling on foot, on horseback, or on Persians, his messenger is on the stage 
dromedaries. It is probable that in the for half a scene before the point is 
time of Herodotus swift camels were touched. It is then certainly put for- 
employed in the postal service of the ward with some prominency, but it is 
Persian Empire, as in the instance men- not dwelt upon. And the grief and 
tioned by Strabo (p. 724), where the wailing continue unabated, not only till 
news of the death of Philotas and orders Xerxes makes bis appearance, but to the 
for the execution of his father Parmenio end of the play. The poet's motive is 
were thus conveyed from the vicinity of obvious. It would not have pleased 
Herat to Ecbatana or Hamadau, a dis- the Greeks to imagine that the Persians 
tance of 8J0 miles, in 11 days; and it is cared but little for their loss&t. 
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planks, but on our brave atceds and horst^men. These fellows^ i 
^vhom tliou iraaginest to have quite conqnered us, will not ven* 
tnre — no, not one of thera — to corae ashore and contend with 
our land army ; nor will the Greeks who are upon the mainland 
fight our troops ; such as did so, have received their punii^h' 
ment If thou go pleasest, we may at once attack the Pelo- 
[M>unese ; if tliou wouldst rather wait a while, that too is in otir 
j>owen Only be not disheartened. For it is not possible that 
the Greeks can avoid being brought to account^ alike for thia 
and for their foimer injuries; nor can they anyhow escape 
being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
If, however, thy^tnitid ib made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat and lead away thy army, liBten to the counsel which, in 
that ease, I have to offer* Make not the Persians, King ! a 
langhing-stoek to Uie Greeks, If thy affairs have succeeded ill, 
it bus not been by their fault; thou C4inst not say that thy 
Persians have ever shown themselves cowards. What matters 
it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, hava 
raisbahaved ? — their misconduct touches not us. Since then thy 
Persians are without fault, be advised by roe* Depart home, if 
thou jirt BO minded^ and take with thee the bulk of thy army ; 
but first let me choose out 300,000 troops j and let it be my task 
to bring Greece beneath thy sway*" 

101. Xerxes, when he lieard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, *' that he would consider his counsel, and 
let him know which course he might pilfer," Xerxes proc*eeded 
to consult with the chief men among the Persians ; and becauaa 
Artemisia on the former occasion had shown herself the only 
person who knew what was best to be done, he was pleased to 
summon Iter to advise him now. As eooa as she arrived, he put 
forth all the rest, both couneillom and body*guards, and said to 
her ; — 

** Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack tlio Peloponiiese* 
My Persians, lie says, luid my other land forces, are not to 
bkuie tor the disasters wliich have Ix^fallen «mr artns ; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof Ho 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or to 
let him choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he under- 
takes to reduce Gree«!e beneath my sway —while I mysell' retire 
H witli the rest' of ray forces, and withdraw into my own country, 
I Do thou, therefore^ as thou didst counsel me so wisely to decline 
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the sea-fight, now also advise me in this matter^ and say, 
which course of the twain I ought to take for my own good." 

102. Thus did the King ask Artemisia's counsel; and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him : — 

" 'Tis a hard thing, O King ! to give the best possible advice 
to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
which he desires. If his design succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master ; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the fther hand, affairs 
run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long as 
thou .art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, 
while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight full many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if Mardonius 
fall, it matters nothing — ^they will have gained but a poor 
triumph — a victory over one of thy slaves 1 Remember also, 
thou goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedition ;* 
for thou hast burnt Athens ! " 

103. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well ; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained, had all his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and 
entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her to 
convey them to Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on the 
expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,^ a man named Uermotimus, a Fedasian, who 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassus ; * and it is related of 

* Vide supra, ch. G8, § 1. itself in the reign of this last king. 

* We have here the first instance in ^ For the situation of Pedasus, vide 
authentic Persian history of the influence supra, i. 175, note K It is curious that 
of the eunuchs, which afterwards became Herodotus should have given the story 
so great an evil. Ctesias indeed repre- of the beard in two places ; but I see no 
sents almost every Persian king as imder sufficient grotmds for questioning the 
the influence of one or more eunuchs, genuineness of either passage. ** Ali- 
Pesitacas and Bagapates have great quando bonus dormitat." The ^discre- 
weight with Cyrus (Pers. Exc. § 5 and pancy as to the number of times that 
§ 9), Izabates and Aspadates with Cam- the phenomenon had occurred — twice, 
byses (ibid.) ; Labyzus rules the pseudo- as here, or thrice, as related before 
Smerdis (§ 11), Natacas, Xerxes (§ 20\ (1. s. c.)-— is more like the inaccuracy of 
&c. But the influence of the seragbo an original writer than the error of a 
seems really to have first developed forger or a copyist. 
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them, that in their country the following circumstance happens : 
When a mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
witliin a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their city 
grows a long beard. This has already taken place on two 
occasions. 

105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as I said, 
a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, took the most 
cruel vengeance on the person who had done him an injury. 
He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his captors sold 
him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, 
who made his living by a most nefarious traffic Whenever 
he could get any boys of unusual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 
and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them for large 
sums of money. For the barbarians value eunuchs more than 
others, since they regard them as more trustworthy. Many 
were the slaves that Panionius, who made his living by the 
practice, had thus treated ; and among them was this Hermo- 
timus of whom I have here made mention. However, he was 
not without his share of good fortune ; for after a while he was 
sent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a pres^it to the 
king. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by 
Xerxes more highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his way to Athens with the Per- 
sian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus hap- 
{)encd to make a journey upon business into Mysia ; and there, 
iu a district which is called Atameus, but belongs to Chios,^ he 
chanced to fSEtU in with Panionius. Kecognising him at once, he 
entered into a long and friendly talk with him, wherein he 
counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed through his 
means, and promised him all manner of favours in return, if he 
would bring liis household to Sardis and live there. Panionius 
was overjoyed, and, accepting the offer made him, came pre- 
sently, and brought with him his wife and children. Then 
Hermotimus, when he had got Panionius and all his family into 
his power, addressed him in these words : — 

'' Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any one 
else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or thine had I or 
any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the nothing 
that I now am? Ah I surely thou thoughtest that the gods 
took no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice have 
delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands; 

* Vide supra, i. 160 ; vi. 28, 29. 
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and now tbou canst not complain of the vengeance which I am 
resolved to take on thee." 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the fonr 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the father to make 
them eunuchs with his own hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required; and then his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to Panio- 
nius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to convey iis sons safe 
to Ephesus,^ sent for Mardonius, and bade him choose from all 
his army such men as he wished, and see that he made his 
achievements answer to his promises. During this day he did 
no more ; but no sooner was night come, than he issued his 
orders, and at once the captains of the ships left Phalerum, and 
bore away for the Hellespont, each making all the speed he 
could, and hasting to guard the bridges against the King's 
return. On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea,* they took the cliffs 
for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering their mis- 
take, however, after a time, they joined company once more, 
and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the Icmd force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum ; and, expecting another attcwk 
fix)m that quarter, made preparations to defend themselves. 
Soon however news came that the ships were all departed and 
gone away ; whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. They went as fer as Andros ; ^® but, seeing nothing of 
the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles. advised that the Greeks 
should follow on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit^ 
and making all haste to the Hellespont, there to break down 
the bridges. Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion. 
" If," he said, " the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
wpuld be the worst thing that could possibly happen for Greece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut off, and he 

* Supi*a, ch. 103. been mistaken by the Persians for ships. 

' Cape Z6ster is undoubtedly the *^ The Persian fleet not being in sight 

modern Cape Lumbardha, It has the o£f the Eubcnm coast when the Greeks 

island Phaura (now Fleva) in its front had passed Andros, and could have a 

(cf. Strab. ix. p. 578). The promontory full view to the north, they would know 

is a "peninsula, terminating in three that pursuit was vain. This may ac- 

capcs '' (Leake's Demi, p. 55) ; but it is count for their going so far and no 

not very likely that they could have farther. 
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compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
tliem any peace. Inaction on his part would niin all his 
affairs, and leave him no ehanco of ever getting bat^k to Asia — 
nay, would even cause his army to perish by famine : whereas, 
if he bestirred himself, and ticted vigorously, it was likely that 
the whole of Europe would in course of time become subject to 
him ; since, by degrees, the various towns and tribes would 
either fall before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission ; 
and in this way, his troops would find food suflBcieut for them> 
since each year the Greek harvest would Ije theirs* As it was, 
the Persian, because be had lost the sea-fight, int«?iided evidently 
to remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart; and when he was gone iVom among tliem, and had 
returned into his own country, then w*ouId be the time for them 
to contend with him for Uie possession of thatr 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared themselves 
of the same mind. 

lOi*. Whereupon Themktoclea, finding that the majority wae 
against him, and that he could not ])ersuade them to push on to 
the Helieapont, changed round,^ and addressing himself to the 
Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled at the 
enemy's escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Hellespont and 
break the bridges, spake as follows : — 

** I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I hav^ heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an enemy, having been driven quite t^ desperation, have 
renewed the fight, and retrievetl their former disasters- We 
have now had tlio great good hick to save both ourselves and 
all Greece by the repulse of tbis vast cloud of men ; let us then 
be content and not press them too haixi, now that they have 
begun to fly. Bo sure we have not done this by our own might. 
It is tlie work of gods and heroes, who were jealous^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — more 
eflpecially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous— a man , 
who esteems alike things sacretl and things profane; who has 
cast down and burnt the very images of the gods themselves ;* 



■ PlutAi^ (Tbaui. 0. 16) attribiiloa 
Themiitoel«* duuga of mind to % ood^ 
fereuoa wliich h& h.&\A with ArUtidea; 
but th«re ui no reason to daubt the nftr* 
r*tJvd of Herodotua. 

* guptB, vO. 10, § 5, 




^ .^acbylua dMCVibit tba Qotidtici of 
tho Fer^)4iis townrdB tbe Orsvk temnl<!« , 
and AltAi'4 m terma «?eu stronger ttu 

Su^rw ^ Ihp^^rot wfiA^^i^a pupBjif ^ 
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who even caused the sea to be scourged with rods and com- 
manded fetters to be thrown into it.' At present all is well 
with us — ^let us then abide in Greece, and look to ourselves and 
to our families. The Barbarian is dean gone— we have driven 
him oflT— let each now repair his own house, and sow his land 
diligently. In the spring we will take ship and sail to the 
Hellespont and to Ionia I " 

All this Themistodes said in the hope of establishing a claim 
upon the King ; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in case any 
mischance should befall him at Athens^ — which indeed came to 
pass afterwards.' 

110. At present, however, he dissembled; and the Athenians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised ; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise and 
well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views ; where- 
upon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board a light 
bark, to the King, choosing for this purpose men whom he could 
trust to keep his instructions secret, even although they should 
be put to every kind of torture. Among them was the house- 
slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made use of previously.® 



ilaviffrpcctrrai fidBfwv (Pers. 805-808) ; bers were restored (see Leake's Athens, 
and Cicero relates (De Leg. ii. 10, ad p. 12). 
fin.) that an iconoclastic spirit was at 'Supra, vii. 35. 
work, the ground of the destruction •According to Thucydides (i. 137), 
being that the Qreeks shut up their Themistocles did actually claim credit 
gods within walls, whereas the whole with the Persians for preventing the 
world is the true temple of the Supreme, destruction of the bridge ; but it is diffi* 
Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc. and Excursus cult to imagine him looking forward at 
to Book iii. vol. i. p. 435) denies that this time to such a contingency as exile, 
the Persian religion can at this time Still, as Mr. Qrote observes, ** long- 
have been iconoclastic, and instances sighted cunning " was one of the leading 
" the Magian hero-wor^p at Ilium, and traits of his character ; and ** a clever 
the scrupulous reverence for Delos ex- man, tainted with such constant guilt, 
hibited by Datis," as conclusive on the might naturally calculate on being one 
subject. But Datis was a Mede, not a day detected and punished " (Hist, of 
Persian, and would therefore, of course, Greece, vol. v. pp. 188, 189). 
be free from the spirit; and the sacrifices ^ Cf. Thucyd. 1. s. c, where the cir- 
at the Hellespont may easily have been cumstances bv which Themistooles be- 
misunderstood by the Qreeks (see note ^ came involved in the fall of Pausanias 
on Book vii. ch. 43). From the Persian are fully given. See also Plutarch, 
Inscriptions there is every reason to Them. c. 23-28. 

believe that the Court Religion was * Supra, ch. 75. Plutarch (Them, 
still pure in the reign of Xerxes. c. 16) makes a certain Amaces, one of 

Many remains of the temples burnt at the royal eunuchs who had been taken 
this time continued to the days of Pau- prisoner in the recent battle, the chief 
sanias (i. i. § 4; x. xxxiv. § 2), who messenger on this occasion. In this he 
believed the Qreeks to have paiased a is followed bv Polysenus (Strat. i. xxx. 
decree against restoring them. (Cf. § 3). But Diodorus (xi. 19) and Justin 
Lycurg. c. Leocrat. 81, p. 158.) But (ii. 13) confinfi Herodotus, 
there can be no doubt that great num- 
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When the men reached Attica, all the others stayed with the 
boat ; but Sicinnus went up to the King, and spake to him as 
follows : — 

" I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest man 
of all the allies, to bear thee this message : * Themistocles the 
Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained the 
Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break 
up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home 
at thy leisure/ " 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 

111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege to 
Andros, intending to take the town by storm.* For Themis- 
tocles had required the Andrians to pay down a sum of money ; 
and they had refused, being the first of all the islanders who did 
so. To his declaration, ** that the money must needs be paid, as 
the Athenians had brought with them two mighty gods — 
Persuasion and Necessity," they made reply, that "Athens 
might well be a great and glorious city, since she was blest 
with such excellent gods; but they were wretchedly poor, 
stinted for land, and cursed with tw'o unprofitable gods, who 
always dwelt with them and would never quit their island — ^to 
wit. Poverty and Helplessness.^ These were the gods of the 
Andrians, and therefore they would not pay the money. For 
the power of Athens could not possibly be stronger than their 
inability." This reply, coupled with the refusal to pay the sum 
required, caused their city to be besieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,^ sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 



' The Cyclades, with few exceptions, > Poverty and Helplessnesa had before 

contained each a single town, bearing this time been coupled together, having 

the same name as the isUnd (of. Scylaz, been termed sisters by the poet Alonus. 

Peripl^p. 48-50 : Ptolem. Qeogr. iii. See the fragment in StobtDus (iii. p. 258, 

15). The town of Andros is^proved, by Gaisf.) — 

Inscriptions and ruins, to have lain on a^f^xiw UtvU, kojcw wxnw, 

the lower coast, a few mUes west of the & i»iyw iatun^n 

modem village of Ama (Toumefort, ^•'' 'Am-xw^ <^ «««^. 

vol. i. p. 268; Ross, vol. ii. p. 46). It Pausanias speaks of an actual temple to 

successfully resisted Alcibiades in b.c. Bla and 'Avdymi at Corintii (ii. iv. § 7). 

407 (Xen. Hell. i. iv. § 23 ; Diod. Sic. « Cf. supra, ch. 4. Chw-ges of this 

xiii. 69), but was taken by Attalus in kind were brought against Themistocles 

B.C. 200 (Liv. xxxix. 45). even in his life-time. The poet Timo- 
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demands for different sums, employing the same meesengers 
and the same words as he had nsed towards the Andiians. 
** If," he said, " they did not send liim the amount required, he 
would bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them till 
he took their cities." By these means he collected large sums 
from the Carystians ^ and the Parians, who, when they heard 
that Andros was already besieged, and that Themistocles was 
the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the money through 
fear. A\Tiether any of the other islanders did the like, I cannot 
say for certain ; but I think some did besides those I have men- 
tioned. However, the Carystians, though they complied, were 
not spared any the more ; but Themistocles was softened by the 
Parians' gift, and tlierefore they received no visit from the 
army. In this way it was that Themistocles, during his stay at 
Andros, obtained money from the islanders, unbeknown to the 
other captains. 

113. King Xen^es and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia by the road which 
they had followed on their advance.* It was the wish of 
Mardonius to escort the King a part of the way ; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carrying on war, he 
thought it best to winter in Thessaly, and wait for the spring 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the army was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice of the troops that 
were to stay mth him ; and, first of all, he took the whole body 
called the " Immortals," * except only their leader, Hydarnes, 
who refused to quit the person of the King. Next, he chose the 
Peraians who wore breastplates,* and the thousand picked 

creoD loaded him with reproaches for might seem to bring the Persians into 

his avarice (ap. Plut. Them. c. 21). A Attica by Eleutheno and (Eno^ yet the 

more unsuspicious testimony, perhaps, main army, one may be sure, marched 

is furnished by the undoubted fact of straight from Orchomenus to Thebes, 

his enormous wealth at the period of his and from Thebes to Athens, 

exile, which was witnessed to both by * Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. 

Theopompus (Fr. 90) and Theophrastus • This is not quite clear ; since the 

(ib.). Though his original patrimony great body of the Persian infantry was 

did not exceed three talents, his confis- said (vii. 61) to have worn coats of scale 

cated property, after his friends had armour, while the breastplate {OtipnfO 

secreted and conveyed into Asia a lai^e was not assigned to any. If the coat of 

portion of it, amounted, according to scale armour is here called O^frq^, and 

the latter writer, to eighty (19,500/.), the great body of the infantry is meant, 

according to the former to a hundred from whom are they distinguished ? 

talents (24,375/.). Compare also Critias From the special attendants upon the 

(ap. Ml. Var. H. x. 17). king's ptrsou (ch. 40)? But these would 

* Supra, vi. 99, note ^. not be less well armed than the mass. I 

* Probably the pass of Phyl6; for incline to think that a distinction is 
though Thespiao and Platsea were burnt drawn between the better and the worse 
on the advance (supra, ch. 50) which armed among the Persian infantry, to 
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horse ;^ likewise t!ie Medes, the SaeaE8, the Ikctriaas, and the 
ladiaoB, foot and horse equally. These oations he took entire : 
fronL the rest of the allies he culled a few men, takmg either such 
as were remarkable for their appearauce, or else such as had 
performed, to his knowledge, aome \raUaiit deed. The Persians 
furnished him with the greatest number of troops^ men who 
were adorned with chains and armlets.^ Next to them were 
the Medes, who la number equalled the Persians, but in valour 
fell short of them. The whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

114, At the time when Mardonius was making choice of liis 
troops, and Xei"xes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedo?mo- 
niang received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seek satisEfaction at the hands of Xerxes for the death of 
Xieonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Bpartaus sent a herald with all speed into I'hesaalyy who arrived 
while the entire Pemian army was still there. This man, being 
brought before the King, spake as follows: — 

** King of the Jledes, the Laeeda&monians and the Heradeids 
of 8paita require of thee the satisfaction due for bloodshed, 
because tliou slewest their king, who fell fighting for Greece." 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
lasts however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said : — '* Mardonius here shall give thera the satisfac- 
tion they deserve to get" And the herald accepted the answer, 
and forthwith went his way* 

115. X.eTxe^f after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Hellespont- 
In five and forty days he reached the place of passage, where 
he an'ived with Sf/arce a i'raction; so to speak, of Ids former 
army.' AH along then- line of march, in every country where 



tilt fbrmer of wUoth n^onB tlie de«nipiiioiii 
in liL 6ni lo ba a|i|>H&d. The «xpf«i^ 
■ion — "Tlirao oationft he took eotlr*/* 
I ahotild tiniit to the Medas, Sa«a&, Ba0- 
triuu, and Indiaiui. 

' Tbei " IhouflAiid borMmep, picked 
m^ of the Persiiiti m^tiau/' ivbo(x)rmed 
the Tail of the body of troopt epecianj 
Aitaohed to the king's person (ttipra, 
vii. 40), 

• Supim, vo. 83, note *, The '* clrnm " 
■Hd ** artnUti " are epAcinlly uotictKl b^ 
Flmimh (Them, e* IB) and Xi^Qophon 
(Aaib. I. TiiL $ 29 }. 

* Tb« ivel] known desonution in 
i^idifluA (Pen. -1^4-516)^ while it con- 

Tor^ IV. 



flnn« the aooouni here giTen of the 
Perium retreat in tmuij revpectt, ex^ 
c«eda it in certain atriki^gl^ poetic par« 
ticiihu:^. According to the tr»g»ili4il, 
beaidra the deaths from stArration there 
wer@ mn^y fro en thirEFt^ and iome from 
mere gapping for breath! The great 
loae was at the Strymou^ whic^hp io the 
night of the day when the Pen^ian afiny 
arrired upoe its banka, wu frozen over 
by an tmaeaaonable froitj ao finaly and 
hardly that the PemiaGa cotnmcaoad 
croHsing upon the ice. When the iiMi'a 
rays grew bot» tbc ice melted, and the 
greater portion of the aruw periahed ia 
the etream. Bi«hop Thirlwall aecefta 

V 
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they chanoed to be, his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
com they could find belonging to the inhabitants ; while, if do 
com was to be found, they gathered the grass that grew in the 
fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike 
of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They 
left nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Plague too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Many died; 
others fell sick and were left behind in the different cities that 
lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictly charged by 
Xerxes' to tend and feed them. Of these some remained to 
Thessaly, others in Siris of Pseonia/® others again in Macedon. 
Here ^ Xerxes, on his march into Greece, had left the sacred car 
and steeds of Jove ; which upon his return he was unable to 
recover; for the Paeonians had disposed of them to the Thra- 
cians, and, when Xerxes demanded them back, they said that 
the Thracian tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon 
had stolen the mares as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia,' did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slavp of Xerxes, and had fled 
before him into the heights of Bhodop^^ at the same time 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Greece. But they, either because they cared b'ttle for his 
orders, or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined the 



this story as true (Hist, of Qreece, yol. himself as at liberty to indulge his 
ii. p. 316). Mr. Qrote, with reason, ima^nation in describing what he sap- 
discredits it (History, Ac, vol. v. p. 191, po8«i to be a possible disaster. He 
note). The freezing of the Strymon, a would be sure of finding in his hearers 
river 180 yards wide (Leake) at this very indulgent critics, 
part, in the latitude of Naples, and at *• Vide supra, v. 15, note K 
the beginning of November — to drop * At Siris, not in Macedonia; as ap- 
all mention of the ''single night'*— is pears by Uie next sentence. The 
so improbable a circumstance, that we " sacred car and steeds of Jove " (Or- 
are warranted, on this ground alone, in masd) were briefly described, vii. 40. 
rejecting it. The fact that a bridge of The steeds which drew it were there 
boats ^had been thrown across the river said to be ** eight white hones," 
nSerod. vii. 24, 114) on the march into ^ p^ the positions of Bisahaa and 
Greece, which remained under the pro- Crestonia, vide supra, vii. 115, note *, 
tection of the garrison of Bfon, and fur- and 124, note •. 

nished a secure means of transit, is also * Rhodop^ proper appears to have 

of importance. It is very doubtful been the chain now called Despoto Dagh 

whether iEechylus had any foundation (supra, iv. 49, note »), which separates 

at all for this poetic feature in his narra- the valley of the Nestus {Kara 8u) from 

tive— whether, having carried his hearers that of the Hebrus (Maritxa), The 

northwai*d to a sufficient distance from name, however, extended to some por- 

Athens, into regions with the very geo- tion of the Balkan (Thucyd. ii. 96 ; 

graph^ of which he was himself un- Ptolem. Geogr. iii. 11)— that, namely^ 

acquamted (1. 496), he did not regard upon which this diain a4joins. 
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army of Xerxee. At this time they had all returned home to 
him — ^the nmnber of the men was six — qnite safe and somid. 
But their father took them, and punished their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sockets. 'Such was the 
treatment whict these men received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and crossed the 
Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found stretched 
across the strait; since a storm had broken and dispersed them. 
At Abydos the troops halted, and, obtaining more abundant 
provision than they had yet got upon their march, they fed 
without stint ; from which cause, added to the change in their 
water, great numbers ot those who had hitherto escaped 
perished. The remainder, t(^ther with Xerxes himself, came 
safe to SardiiB.* 

118. There is likewise another account given of the return of 
the King. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from Athens 
arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travelling by 
Icmd, and, intrusting Hydames with the conduct of his forces to 
the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a HioBnician ship, 
and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the Strymon, 
which caus^ the sea to run high. As the storm increased, and 
the ship laboured heavily, because of the number of the Persians 
who had come in the King's train, and ^ho now crowded the 
dock, Xerxes was seized with fear, and called out to the helms- 
man in a loud voice, asking him, if there were any means 
whereby they might escape tiie danger. " No means, master," 
the helmsman answered, '^ unless we could be quit of these too 
numerous passengers." Xerxes, they say, on hearing this, 
addressed tibe Persians as foUows : '' Men of Persia," he said, 
" now is the time for you to show what love ye bear your king. 
My safety, as it seems, depends wholly upon you." So spake 
the King ; and the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, and 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached the shore, 
he sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden crown because 

* Xerxes remained at Stfdis the whole vi. 19, note^) ; man^ eurious remaina 

of the winter, and during a considerable from which, indudmg eight of the 

portion of the next year (infra, ix. 107, archaic vitting ttatuea (fupra, ▼. 36, 

ad fin.)* It woa at this time that he note *), have been brought to thia ooon- 

wae said to have plundered and de- try, and are now in the British Mnaeum. 
Btroyed the temple at Branchidn (supra, 

u 2 
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he had preserved the life of the King, — ^but because he had 
caused the death of a number of Persians, he ordered his head 
to be struck from his shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persiana For had 
the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I suppose there 
is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that tiiis is the 
course which the King would have followed : — ^he would have 
made the men upon the ship's deck,^ who were not only 
Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit their place 
and go down below ; and would have cast into the sea an equal 
number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. But the truth is, 
that the King, as I have already said, returned into Asia by the 
same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiaia broi- 
dered with gold. The Abderites declare — ^but I put no fiedth in 
this part of their story — that from the time of the King's leaving 
Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to their 
city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in safety. 
Now Abdfira is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion and the 
Strymon,^ where Xerxes, according to the other tale, took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not 
capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands 
of the Carystians,'' after which they returned to Salamis. 
Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering on any other 
matter, to make choice of the first-fruits which should be set 
apart as ofierings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts ; 
among them were three Phoenician triremes,^ one of which was 

• The Epibato), or "marines," of vii. 109, note ". 

-which each trireme in the Persian fleet ^ Themistocles seems to have lacked 

carried thirty (supra, 184). It may the influence, or the honesty, to keep 

well be doubted whether, under such his bargain with these unfortunates 

circumstances, the Persian king would (supra, ch. 112). 

not have preferred PhoDnician seamen * Compare Thucyd. u. 84, for the 

to unskilled Persians. There is, how- practice of dedicating ships to com- 

ever, no ground for attaching any memorate a naval victory. The offering 

credence to the story, which is only at the Isthmus was made to Neptune, 

valuable as a striking embodiment of as god of the sea (cf. Pausan. ii. i, 

the real Oriental feeling with regard to § 6-8) ; that at Sunium to Minerva 

the person of the monarch (vide supra, Sunias (ib. i. i. § 1), who had inspired 

ch. 99, note', and ch- 102). Themistocles with wisdom; that at 

* For the site of Abddra, vide supra, SaUmis to Ajax, in acknowledgment of 
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dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; 
another at Sunium ; and the third, at Salamis itself, which was 
devoted to Ajax. This done, they made a division of the 
booty, and sent away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was 
made the statue,* holding in its hand the beak of a ship, which 
is twelve cubits high, and which stands in the same place with 
the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian.^® 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the Greeks 
made inquiry of the god, in the name of their whole body, if he 
had received his full share of the spoils and was satisfied there- 
with. The god made answer, that all the other Greeks had 
paid him his full due, except only the Eginetans ; on them he 
had still a claim for the prize of valour which they had gained 
at Salamis.^ So the Eginetans, when they heard this, dedicated 
the three golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast 
in the comer near the bowl offered by Croosus.^ 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the altar 
of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to give 
their votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
man gave himself the first vote, since each considered that he 
was himself the worthiest; but the second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocles.^ In this way, while the others received 



the help rendered by the iEadds > Supra, oh. 93. It u thought that 

(supra, cL 83, end). the Eginetans exhibited their gratitude 

' I presume this is the statue men- for the viotorv of Salamis chiefly ** upon 

tioned by Pausanias (x. xiv. § 3), .as their own soil." (See Mr. Blakesley's 

still remaining at Delphi in his day, note on this passage.") The temple, 

which, he says, was erected by the from which .the M union marbles were 

Greeks to commemorate the battles of taken was probably "erected in com- 

Artemisium and Salamis. It was a memoration of the victory." Its oma- 

statue of Apollo, and stood, apparently, ments exhibited ** the tnomph of the 

inside the temple. Its counterpart, the Hellenic over the Asiatic race." 

statue dedicated at Olympia to com- ' Supra, i. 51. The silver bowl of 

memorate the victory of Platsea, was a Croesus is intended, which stood " in 

statue of Jupiter, not quite so colossal, the comer of the ante-chapel." All the 

the height being 10 cubits instead of 12 more precious treasures of the Del- 

(infra, ix. 81). phians were lost before the date of 

^^ Mr. Blakesley imagines (note ad Fausanias, haying been converted into 

loc.; that this is an addition by another money at the time of the Sacred War 

hand, and that the Alexander who had (d.c. 357-347). 

a gold statue at Delphi was the con- ' Plutarch, with his usual exaggera- 

queror of Asia. But the wealth of tion, declares the second votes toHbave 

Alexander the son of Amyntas, who been given to Themistocles unanimously 

derived from a single mine nearly (Them. c. 17 ; De Malign. Her. vol. ii. 

90,<X)0/. a-year (supra, v. 17), may well p. 871, D.). 
have sufficed for such an offeriag. 
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but one vote apiece, ThemistooleB had for the aeoond prae a 
large majority of the gufiages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs fiom coming to a 
decision, and they all sailed away to their homes unthont 
making any award/ Nevertheless Themistodes was r^aided 
ev^ywhere as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks ; and the 
whole country rang with his fame. As the chiefs who fought at 
Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to the 
prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went without 
delay to LacedsBmon, in the hope that he would be honoured 
there.* And the Lacedaemonians received him handsomely, and 
paid him great respect. The prize of valour indeed, which was 
a crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades ; but Themistodes 
was given a crown of olive too, as the prize of wisdom and dex* 
terity. He was likewise presented with the most beautiful 
chariot that could be found in Sparta; and after receiving 
abundant praises, was, upon his departure, escorted as fiar as the 
borders of Tegea, by the three hundred picked Spartans, who 
are called the Knights.* Never was it known, either before or 
since, that the Spartans escorted a man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistodes to Athens, Timodemus <^ 
Aphidnse,^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 
of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him wi^ his journey to 
Sparta, said — "'Twas not his own merit that had won him 
honour from the men of Lacedsemon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country." Then Themistodes, seeing that TimodSmus 
repeated this phrase unceasingly, replied — 

<' Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this honour 

* It was probably considered im- vited to Sparta (Them, c 17). 

possible to award a second prize without Thucydides (L 74) is an important 

a first, and the first could not be witness to the unusual character of the 

decided. ^ honours which Themistodes reoeiyed 

' According to Diodorus (xL 27^, (jidKitrr a irifiii(raTt i^^pa ^ivav rmr 

Themistodes went to Sparta on invi- &s 6fias iXOdrrmv). 

tation. The Spartans were afraid that " Concerning the Spartan kni^ts, 

in his disappointment he might entertain vide supra, i. 67 note *, and viL 205. 

projects dangerous to Qreece, and wished ^ Apfddns, or Aphidna (Strab. ix. 

to bring him back to good humour, p. 577; Steph. ByE. ad voc) was one of 

Among other favours they presented the most ancient of the Attic demi, its 

him with a simi of money double the foundation being ascribed- to Cecrops 

amoimt of that which Polycritus and (Strab. 1. s. c.)> The site is imoertain, 

Ameinias had received. To his accept- but on grounds of strong probability it 

ance of this sum Diodorus ascribes it, is placed by Colonel Leake at Kotr^ni, 

that he was superseded in his command in the upper part of the valley formed 

the next year by Xanthippus. Plutarch by the river of Marathon (Demi of 

likewise speaks of Themistodes as in- Attica, p. 21). 
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from the SpartaDs, had I been a Belbuiite^ — ^nor thon, hadst 
thou been an Athenian I *' 

126. Artabazus^ the son of Pharnaces,^ a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
affair of Platsea, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted King 
Xerxes as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the chosen 
troops of Mardonius. When the King was safe in Asia, Arta- 
bazus set out upon his return ; and on arriving near Pallene,^ 
and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter-quarters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to join 
the camp, he thought it his boimden duty, as the Potidaeans 
had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing them to slavery. 
For as soon as the King had passed beyond their territory, and 
the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the 
Potidaeans revolted from the barbarians openly ; as likewise did 
all the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidsea ; and having 
a suspicion that the Olynthians'were likely to revolt shortly, he 
besieged their city also. Now Olynthus was at that time held 
by the Bottiaeans,^ who had been driven from the parts about 
the Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus took the 
city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants to a marsh 
in the neighbourhood,' and there slew them. After this he 
delivered the place into the hands of the people called Chalci- 
deans, having first appointed Critobfilus of Tordn^ to be governor. 
Such was the way in which the Chalddeans got Olynthus.^ 



* There were two places of the name ' Artabazus had preyioualy com- 

of Belbina. One, called also Belmina manded the Parthiana and Chorasmians 

(Polyb. n. Uv. § 3), or Belemina (supra, vii. 66). His pmdent oondoot 

(Pausan. m. xxi. § 3, &c,), was a town at Plateea is noticed (intra, is. 66). 

of Lacedannon, on the borders of * Supra, vii. 123, note \ 

Arcadia. The other was an island at * Compare Thooyd. ii 99, and aee 

the mouth of the Saronio Qulf (Strab. above, vii. 123, note 1 

viii. p. 544), not far from Sunium (ib. * The lagoon Bolyca, a little to the 

iz. p. 578 ; cf. Scylu, PeripL p. 45), east of the city, is probably intended 

which seems to be the modem island of (Leake's NorthOTn Oreece, toL iii. p. 

St, George (Leake's Demi, p. 62). The 154). 

latter is undoubtedly the place intended * The site and celebrity of OlynthiUy 

in this passage. and the position of Toron^ have been 

Timoddmus must have been a native already noticed (vii. 122, note ^), as also 

of Belbina, who, on receiving the Athe- have tne number and importance of the 

nian citizenship, was enrolled in the Ghalcidean settlements m these parta 

demus of Aphidn». Hence the point (v. 74, note). Excepting Acanthus, 

of the repartee. Plato (Rep. i. p. 330), Btagirus, and Argilus, which were oolo- 

who is followed by most other writers nies from Andros (Thucyd. iv. 84, 88. 

(Cic. de Senect. c. 3; Plut. Them. o. 103), Olynthus, which was Bottiasan, 

18; Apophth. vol. ii. p. 185, B.; Grig. Mende, which was Eretrian (ib. 123), 

adv. Gels. i. 29, &c.), tells the story of Potid»a, which was a colonv from 

a Seriphian. Corinth (ib. L 56), and Scidn^ whioh 
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128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed the siege 
of Poti(}8ea all the more unremittingly; and was pushing his 
operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, captain of the Scio- 
nceans,^ entered into a plot to betray the town to him. How 
the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, for no 
accoimt has come down to us : but at the last this is what hap- 
pened. Whe^ever Timoxenus wished to send a letter to Artar 
bazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the letter was 
written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched end of 
an arrow-shaft ; the feathers were then put on Over the paper, 
and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some place agreed 
upon. But after a while the plot of Timoxenus to betray Poti- 
daea was discovered in this way. Artabazus, on one occasion, 
shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the accustomed place, 
but, missing his mark, hit one of the Potidaeans in the shoulder. 
A crowd gathered about the wounded man, as commonly happens 
in war ; and when the arrow was pulled out, they noticed the 
paper, and straightway carried it to the captains who were 
present from the various cities of the peninsula.^ The captains 
read the letter, and, finding who the traitor was, nevertlieless 
resolved, out of regard for the city of Scione, that as they did 
not wish the Scioneeans to be thenceforth branded with the 
name of traitors, they would not bring against him any charge 
of treachery. Such accordingly was the mode in which this 
plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space of 
three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb of the 
tide, which lasted a long while. So when the barbarians saw 
that what had been sea was now no more than a swamp, they 
determined to push across it into Pallene. And now the troops 
had already made good two-fifths of their passage, and three- 
fifths still remained before they could reach Pallene, when the 
tide came in with a veiy high flood, higher than had ever been 
seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts declare, though 
high floods are by no means imcommon. All who were not 
able to swim perished immediately ; " the rest were slain by the 

claimed to be Achsan (ib. iv. 120), all We fiud it, before its conquest by Philip, 

the cities of the great peninsula in- at the head of thirty -two cities (Dem. 

eluded between the Thermaic and Stry- Philipp. iii. p. 117, § 21). 

monic gulfs appear to have been of * Supra, vii. 123, note *. 

Chalcidean origin (see Hermann's Pol. • These were Aphytis, Neapolis, ^ga, 

Antiq. § 81). Olynthus seems, very Therambus, Scidu^, Mend^, and Sim^ 

shortly after it was given to the Chal- (vide supra, vii. 123X 

cideans, to have come to be regarded as 'A more successful passage was made 

their chief city (Thuo. i. 58; iv. 123). by Aristeus and a body of Corinthians, 
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Potidaeans, who bore down upon them in their sailing vessels. 
The Potidaeans s^y that what caused this swell and flood, and so 
brought about the disaster of the Persians which ensued there- 
from, was the profanation, by the very men now destroyed in 
the sea, of the temple and image of Neptune, situated in their 
suburb. And in this they seem to me to say well. Artabazus 
afterwards led away the remainder of his army, and joined 
Mardonius in Thessaly. Thus fared it with the Persians who 
escorted the King to tie strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had sin*- 
vived the battle, when it had made good its escape from Salamis 
to the coast of Asia, and conveyed the King with his army across 
the strait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it passed the winter 
at Cyme.^ On the first approach of spring, there was an early 
muster of the ships at Samos, where some of them indeed had 
remained throughout the winter. Most of the men-at-arms who 
served on board were Persians, or else Medes ; and the command 
of the fleet had been taken by Mardontes the son of Bagseus, 
and Artajoites the son of Artaehaeus ; • while there was likewise 
a third commander, Ithamitres the nephew of Artayntes,^^ whom 
his uncle had advanced to the post. Further west than Samos, 
however, they did not venture to proceed; for they remem- 
bered what a defeat they had sufibred, and there was no one to 
compel them to approach any nearer to Greece. They there- 
fore remained at Samos, and kept watch over lom'a, to Idnder it 
from breaking into revolt The whole number of their ships, 
including those furnished by the lonians, was three hundred. 
It did not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would 
proceed against Ionia ; on the contrary, they supposed that the 
defence of their own country would content them, more espe- 
cially as they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled 
from Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. They 
despaired, however, altogether of gaining any success by sea 
themselves, though by land they thought that Mardonius was 
quite sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and took 



when excluded from Potidaea by the vie- (vii. 22), and had died there (ib. 1 17). 
toriouB Athenians under Callias. He Another of his sons, Otaspes, corn- 
contrived to carry^ his men into the manded the Assyrian contingent in the 
town through the sea, with only a slight army of Xerxes ( ib. 63). Mardontes, 
loss (Thuoyd. i. 63). the son of Bagrcus, was mentioned (ib. 
" Supra, i. 149. 80) as commanding the troops furnished 
* Arta^ntes was probably the son of by the islands in the Persian Gulf, 
the Persian noble who had been one of ^ Infra, ix. 102. 
the superintendents at Mount Athos 
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counsel together^ if by any means they might haiass the enemy, 
at the same time that they waited eagerly to hear how matters 
would proceed with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring; and the knowledge that Mardo- 
nius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together; but the fleets 
consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to Egina» 
under the conmiand of Leotychides.^^ This Leotychides, who 
was both general and admiral, was the son of Menares, the son 
of Agesilaiis,^ the son of Hippocratides, the son of Leotychides, 
the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archidamus, the son of Anax- 
andrides, the son of Theopompus, the son of Nicander, the son 
of Charillus, the son of Eunomus, the son of Polydectes, the son 
of Prytanis, the son of Euryphon, the son of Prodes, the son of 
Aristodemus, the son of Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the 
son of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. He belonged to the younger 



" Supra, tL 71. By oomDaring the 
genealogy here given with the list of 
Spartan kings of the lower house in 
Pausanias (iii. and iv.), we find that the 
Hue of Leotychides departed from that 
of DemaratuB, after Theopompus, the 



HnoDOTca 



ProdeB 



Earyphon 

Piytanla 

Polydoctes 

Ennomos 

CbarlllaB 

Nicaoder 

Theopompos 



Prodes 

Soils 

Exxrypoa 

PrytAnls 

Eunomns 

Poljdecies 

CharUlns 

Mteander 

Theopompos 



eighth king. The names between Leoty- 
chides and Theoponipus are known omy 
from Herodotus. With regard to the 
earlier kings there is a g^xL deal of 
diversity amonj; the best authorities, as 
the following lists will show: — 

SnoxutiBSi. 

Prodes 

Soils 
EnxypoD 
PtytanU. 
Eanomos 



(Ghron. L pi let). 
Prodes 



Prytsnlf 
EoDomitit 



Chsrldet 

Nicuider 

I 
Theopompos 



CbtfllAfU. 
Nicander 
Theopompos 



Soils seems to be wrongly omitted from 
the list of Herodotus, and Eunomus ap- 
pears to be an interpolation in all the 
lists. Eunomus is a fictitious name, 
standing for Lycurgus, whose legislation 
was called tiftfoiula (Plut. Lycuig. c. 5). 
Now Lycurgus was not king at all, or 
in the direct line of succession. He was 
son of Prytanis, brother of Polydectes, 
and imole to Charillus or Coarilatis 
(Eph. Fr. 64). The true genealogical 
descent from Eurypon was probably the 
following. (See note * on Book i. ch. 
65; and compare Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 
p. 144, and App. ch. 6. For the ge- 



nealogy between Procles and Hercules, 
vide supra, vii. 204.) 



Prytanis 

Polydectes. Lycaigos (^Simumuu) 

Ch&rllAtts 

Nlcander 

Theopompos 
* Herodotus gives Agis as the name 
of the father of Menares, in Book viL 
ch. 65. 
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brfinch of the royal hotjse.^ All liie ancostora, except the two 
next in the above list to himself, bad been kings of Sparta,* 
The Athenian vessels were oommanded by XantUippiie the son 
of Ariphron.* 

132* When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
ambassadors &om Ionia arrived at the Greek station ; they had 
but jiiBt come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been iotreating the Laeedanionians to unflerttike the deliver- 
ance of their native land. One of these amlia^satlora was 
Herodotug, the son of Basileidas.'' Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattia 
the tyrant of Chios j ^ one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise ; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaimng five, quitted Chioa, 
and went straight to Sparta^ whence they had now proceeded to 
EgiBs, their object being to beseech the Greeks that they would 
pasi over to Ionia. It was not however without difficulty that 
they were induced to advance even so far sb Delos, All beyond 
that seemed to the Greeks full of danger ; tlie places were quite 
unknown to them, and to their fancy swarmed with Persian 
troops ; as for Samos, it appeared to them as far off as the PiUars 
of Hercules,' Thus it came to pass, that at the very same time 



3 Siipim, yL 52, 

* It a«ema nlmo&t DeceesiLry to f^ftd, 
aA ha* b««ti proposed (Paiiaer, Exerdt. 
p, 39 ; Lmrchtir, ad Iog.)^ '* mven " for 
"twio" (f for3^ her*. The line of 
kuigt from TbcKjpoiDpus U gJveKi bjT 
PiiuBoiu Id follow*: — Th«optimpuB» 
BeuxidAmiia, Aaftxiduaua, Arcmdamui, 
A^wiotetj Ariston, DemarUiUp Looty- 
iMdm, ^, Of theM the kai four are 
oonfi rated by Herodotu* (L Ii5, 67, v* 75, 
Ti. 71), BO thjkt tliiere ia no mion to 
think, «i Behr av)gge«ta, ihiit hie imd 
Herodotu* df«w hom diS^er^ni sJiuneoA. 
Hi* liro bnuiobii of the lower roy«l 
hoivm pift«d it Tluopampust the eighth 
iDONtorof LeotfeMdeflf wad the nevei^th 
viDmmntm (^. Clinton, u. p. lim). 

* fia|ita, r\, IHI, Tb^ Xuathippuj 
bftd ciiooeeded Th«tiiutoe]M to the coni- 
toMDd of the ieeb, doee not implf thftt 
the kttef bid eeftAed to b« « Sl^at^tis. 
There ib no reoAon to euppoee, M Di(>- 
donis doee (xt. 27 )| that ThemlBtoole* 
wa» io ftiij diigFao« (PLut* Them, e« 17). 
The fe^^Ung prohtibl^ wis tiut ba could 
not b« »pan9d on dktnnt nerrioe. He 
thAMfefe remained at Athens to give hu 
AOtmliymeo the benefit of tui ooiuueli. 



^ It h oonjecbired, with some rsvs 
(DablmiiDBf Life of Hei^odottu, p* 5, | 
E. T. u thftt this Herodotuft wae & pok* 
tion of the biatoriaiL 

* StmttiA wn« mentioned aft aocom- 
poDjing DoriuB to tlie Dimnbe (ittzpra, 
iv. tm). 

^ TbtH b perhApa the grovBeet init&npe 
in HerodotuB of rhetorical eXi^gmr 
tion. The pwwge horn Eorope to Aii% 
tLroujfh the i»lau<I*^ must haTe been 
thoroughly familiar to the Giweki of 
thia period. £ven the Spaitana were 
accustomed to make it (Herod. L 70, 
152, iii. 47« MX The fact th*t for 
&fteeu ^0a», «mo6 the termiBatlo>n of 
the loniiii MTolt, the weatem wat6i« of 
the Egeau had been little vidted, ooold 
tiot prudiice the state of ignonnoe which 
Herodotus 4«acnhe«. I agree with Mr. 
Qrote (Hilt, of Qreeoe, w>l. t. p, \^% 
that the fear whieb kept the Greeki at 
Deloa was not a dread of the dietanee, 
but * ' fear of an enemy'f country, whar« 
thej oould not calouUte the oak befof^ 
hand ; " hut I can not agree with him in 
thinking that the woros of Herodotui^ 
mean no more. He dearly Intenda bei^ 
auart that geogmphical Ignorance ^ 
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the barbarians were hindered by their fears from ventoring any 
fiirther west than Samos, and the prayers of the Chians failed to 
induce the Greeks to advance any further east than Delos. 
Terror guarded the mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but Mar- 
donius still abode in his winteivquarters in Thessaly. When he 
was about to leave them, he despatched a man named Mys, an 
Europian by birth,® to go and consult the different oracles, 
giving him orders to put questions everywhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial. What it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave Mys these orders, I am not able 
to say, for no account has reached me of the matter : but for 
my own part, I suppose that he sent to inquire concerning the 
business which he had in hand, and not for any other purpose. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,* and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius ; ^ he likewise visited A\m of the Phocians,' 
and there consulted the god ; while at Thebes, to which place 
he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo Ismenius' 
(of whom inquiry is made by means of victims, according to the 
custom practised also at Olympia *), but likewise prevailed on a 

(at least in part) the cause of the delay, the south (Leake, p. 126). PftusaniaB 
(On the proneness of Herodotus to has described at length the very corn- 
rhetorical exaggeration, see the Intro- plez operation of the descent, drawing 
ductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 82, 83.) from his own experience (1. s. c. §§ 4, 5). 

* Thei'e were two cities of the name His account is confirmed in all important 
of Eurdpus in Macedonia (Ptolem. iii. particulars by Philostratus (Vit. ApoU. 
13; Plin. H. N. iv. 10), and a third in Tyan. viii. 19). According to Cicero 
Caria (Steph. Byz.; Etymolog. Mag.). (Tusc. D. i. 47), Trophftnius and Aga- 
From Stephen it appears (s. v. EUpufios medes were the original builders of the 
and Eifp<i)ir6s) that the Carian Eurdpus temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

was the city more commonly known as ' Supra, i. 46, note ', and viii. 33, 

Eurdmus, which lay at some little dis- note ^. 

tance from the coast (Strab. xiv. p. 942), ' This temple, which has been already 

probably not far from Mylasa (Liv. xlv. mentioned more than once (see i. 52, 

25). Colonel Leake thinks the ruuis and v. 59), stood on a hill inside the 

near lakli (figured in Fellows's Asia walls, to the right of the gate called 

Minor, p. 261) to be those of this town Electrse, by which you ente^ Thebes 

f Leake's Asia Minor, p. 224). It is clear from the south (Pausan. ix. x. § 2, con- 

nrom ch. 135 ad fin. that Herodotus nected with viii. end). Beneath this 

intends the Carian city. hill to the eastward, and in part from 

* Lebadeia retains its name almost it, flowed the Ismenus, from which the 
unchanged in the modem XtoacZ^ta, one of Apollo here worshipped received his 
the most flourishing towns of Northern name. No remains of the ancient build- 
Greece. There are a number of inscrip- ing have yet been found (Leake's N. 
tions on the spot containing the ancient Greece, vol. ii. p. 222). 

name, but very few remains of Hellenic * Compare Pind. 01. viii. 2-5. Ow- 

buildings (Leake's Northern Greece, \vfi-irla . , . tva fidyrus &y8f>cs, ifiirupois 

vol. ii. pp. 120-132). rtKfiatp6fitifoiy •KapaTetipSavrai Ai6s, And 

* The cave of Trophdnius was situated note the existence at Olvmpia to the 
at a little distance from the city (Pausan. time of Pausanias of an altar to Jupiter 
IX. xxxix. § 2), probably on the hill to Mocragetas (Pausan. v. xv. § 4). Allu- 
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man, who was not a Theban but a foreigner, to pass the night in 
the temple of Amphiaraus.* No Tlieban can lawfully consult 
this oracle, for the following reason : Amphiaraiis by an oracle 
gave the Thebans their choice, to have him for their prophet or 
for tlieir helper in war ; he bade them elect between the two, 
and forego either one or the other ; so they chose rather to have 
him for their helper. On this account it is unlawful for a 
Theban to sleep in his temple. 

135. One tiling which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Europian, they 
say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at last to 
the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptoiis.* The place itself bears the 
name of Ptfium ; it is in the country of the Thebans, and is 
situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake CJopais, only a 
very little way from the town called Acrsephia. Here Mys 
arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens — picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was he 
entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in a 
foreign tongue ; so that his Theban attendants were astonished, 
hearing a strange language when they expected Greek, and did 
not know what to do. Mys, however, the Europian, snatched 
from their hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
and wrote down what the prophet uttered. The reply, he told 
them, was in the Carian dialect After this, Mys departed and 
returned to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by the 

bIodb to the custom as prevailing at the not retire, struck him on the head with 

temple of Apollo Ismenius will be found, a stone (Vit. Aristid. c. 19). 

Soph. (Ed. T. 21 {iii^ *lafiriyov rc/iorrcff ' The temple of ApoUo Ptdiis stood 

<nro5^), and Philoch. Fr. 197. on the flanks of the mountain (Mount 

A That this temple was not at Thebes, Ptdiim), from which probably it aerived 

but near Ordpus, has been already its name. Mount Ptoiim was the ridge 

proved (supra, L 46, note '). Some between the eastern part of Lake CopaXs 

remains of the ancient building are and the sea (Strab. iz. p. 599; Pausan« 

thought to have been discovei^ at ix. xxiii. §§ 3, 4). It,had three heights 

Mavro-Dhiiisai, between Markdpuio and {rpiKd(n\vov, Pind. ap. Strab. 1. s. o.), 

Kalamo (Leake, vol. il p. 441). which seem to be Mounts Paled^ Strut- 

Prophetic dreams were supposed to xirui, and Skroponeri, The temple of 
visit those who slept in this temple on Apollo was probably on Mount PaUd, 
the fleece of a ram which they had first where the monastery of Pakd formerly 
offered to the god (Pausan. i. xxxiv. ad stood (Leake, vol. ii. p. 279). The town 
fin.). Plutarch professes to recount the of Acrscphia, or Acraphnia (Theopomp. 
dream which visited the man employed Fr. 241; Pausan. 1. s. c), occupied a 
on this occasion. He thought that he craggy eminence lower down, and nearer 
was entering the temple when the priest Copais. It lb identified, by means of in- 
tried to stop him, pushed him towards scriptions, with the extensive ruins near 
the door, and finally, when he would irani^i<a:a(Oell,p. 143; Leake,ii.p.302). 
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oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens, This was Aleocander, the 
son of Amyntas, a llacedonian, of whom he made choice for two 
reasons. Alexander was connected with the Persians by fistmily 
ties ; for Gygsea, who was the daughter of Amyntas, and sister 
to Alexander himself, was married to Bubares,^ a Persian, and 
by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia ; who was named 
after his mother's father, and enjoyed the revennes of Alabanda, 
a large city of Phrygia,* which had been assigned him by the 
King. Alexander was likewise (and of this too Mcurdonius was 
well aware), both by services which he had rendered, and by 
formal compact of friendship,* connected with Athens. Mardo- 
nius therefore thought tha^ by sending him, he would be meet 
likely to gain over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had 
heard that they were a numerous and a warlike people, and he 
knew that the disasters which had befallen the Persians by sea 
were mainly their work ; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form alliance with them, he would easily get the mastery of the 
sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), while by 
land he believed that he was already greatly superior ; and so 
he thought by this alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
Greeks. Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to make Athens his friend : ^® so that it may have been in 
obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Macedo- 
nians in the way which I will now relate.^ Three brothers, 
descendants of Temenus, fled from Argos to the lUyrians ; their 

^ Supra, V. 21. (supra, v: 22). It poBsesses little his- 

* Alabanda is said above (vii. 195) to torlcal interest, since it doee not affect 

b&ve belonged to Caria. The limits the nation; and the Argive descent 

of the two countries were never very even of the Macedonian kings is open 

strictly defined. For the site, see note * to question (see note **^, ad loc. s. cit.). 

on the above passage. There were two incompatible traditions 

^ The compact here spoken of is that on the subject : one, that followed by 

of Tpo^cvfa, the nature of which has been Herodotus and Thucydides (ii. 99, 100), 

already explained (vide supra, vi. 57, made Perdiccas fly from Argos and 

note *). found the kingdom ; the other, which 

^ It is likely enough that theTheban seems to have been current at least as 

and Phocian oracles to which Mys ob- early as Theopompus (Pr. 30), and which 

tained access, would have recommended is given in Eusebius (Chron. Can. i. 

this course — certainly the most judicious ch. 37), Syncellus (pp. 262, 263), and 

that could have been pursued. Having other writers, related that the great- 

medized so determinedly, these two na- grandfather of Perdiccaa, Caranus, led 

tions were now deeply mterested in the an expedition from ' the Peloponnese 

success of the Persians. The religious into Macedonia, and there established 

machinery brought into play by the himself. According to this version there 

Persian party in the Greek nation ap- were three Temenid kings before Per- 

pears a^ain (infra, ch. 141). diccas— Caranus, Csanus, and Tyrimmaa 

^ This narrative had been promised or Thurimas. 
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namee were (rauanes, AeropnSy and Perdiccas. From Qlyria 
they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called Leb»a.^ There they hired themselves out 
to serve the king in different employs ; one tended the horses ; 
another looked after the cows; while Perdiccas, who was the 
youngest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those early 
times poverty was not confined to the people : kings themselves 
were poor, and so here it was the king's wife who cooked the 
victuals.^ Now, whenever she baked the bread, she always 
observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Perdiccas swelled to 
double its natural size. So the queen, finding this never fail, 
spoke of it to her husband. Directly that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, and boded some- 
thing of no small moment He therefore sent for the three 
labourers, and told them to begone out of his dominions. They 
answered, " they had a right to their wages ; if he would pay 
them what was due, they were quite willing to ga" Now it 
happened that the sun was shining down the chimney into the 
room where they were; and the king, hearing them talk of 
wages, lost his wits, and said, '' There are the wages which you 
deserve ; take that — ^I give it you I " and pointed, as he spoke, 
to the sunshine. The two elder brothers, Gauanes and Agropus, 
stood aghast at the reply, and . did nothing ; but the boy, who 
had a knife in his hand, made a mark with it round the sunshine 
on the floor of the room, and said, " King! we accept your pay- 
ment" Then he received the light of the sun three times into 
his bosom, and so went away ; and his brothers went with hiuL 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
king what the youngest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 
Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry, 
and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there is 
a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these Argives 
offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as 
soon as the sons of TSmenus were safe across, that the horsemen 
found it impossible to follow. So the brothers escaped into 
another part of Macedonia, and took up their abode near the 
place called ** the Grardens of Midas, son of Gordiaa" ^ In these 

' No city of ihiB name is mentioned of Asia from the Brygei whom the 

by any other writer. Macedonians droye out (supra, vii. 73, 

* Compare Horn. Od. yi, 57; &o. note *°). The tract known under the 

* This name is connected with the name lay probably near Berrhcoa 
tradition which derived the Phrygians (Leake's N. Qreeoe, toL iii. p. 447). 
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gardens there are roses which grow of themselyes, so sweet that 
no others can come near them, and with blossoms that have as 
many as sixty petals a])iece. It was here, according to the 
Macedonians, that Silenus was made a prisoner.' Above the 
gardens stands a mountain called Bermius, which is so cold that 
none can reach the top. Here the brothers made their abode ; * 
and from this place by degrees tliey conquered all Macedonia. 



' The tale went that Midas, one daj 
when he was hunting, caught Silenus, 
and forced him to answer a number of 
questions. These, as is natural, are 
variously reported (see Theopomp. Fr. 
76; Aristot. ap. Plut. vol. ii. p. 115, D, 
E.; Cic. Tusc. i. 48, &c.). 

' Mount Bennius is undoubtedly the 
range which shuts in the Macedonian 
maritime plain upon the west, extend- 
ing from the Lydias {Kurasnuik) to the 
Haliacmon ( Vistritza) (cf. Strab. vii. p. 
480; and Ptolem. Qeograph. iii. 13). 
Colonel Leake observes of the district 
between the upper part of this ridge 
and the marshes which occupy a great 
portion of the plain, that it is ''a beau- 
tiful region, protected on all sides by 
mountains or marshes, at a secure but 
not inconvenient distance from the sea ; 
gifted with three magnificent positions 
for cities or fortresses in V^rrut (Ber- 
rhcea), Nidusta, and - Vodhena ; blessed 
with every variety of elevation and 
aspect, of mountain, wood, fertile plain, 
running water and lake," and therefore 
'* admirably adapted to be the nursery 
of the giant monarchy of Macedonia, 
where its wealth and power might 
thrive and increase, until the time came 
for the augmentation of its territory on 
every side" (N. Greece, iii. p. 446). 

It seems true to say that this was the 
earliest seat of the Macedonian kingdom 
of the (so-called) Temenidse. Hero- 
dotus properly distinguishes between 
the " upper Macedonia " bordering upon 
lUyria, to which the fugitives first 
came, and the " lower Macedonia" 
about Mount Bermius. The former 
was the country of the Lycestian and 
Eleimiot Macedonians, which lay west 
of the Temenid kingdom, and was not 
reduced to subjection by the Temenid 
kings till later than the time of Perdic- 
cas, the son of Alexander (Thuc. ii. 99, 
iv. 83, &c.). The latter was the tract 
described above: its chief towns were 
.^gie or Edessa, and Pella — the one 
(Edessa; situated at the point where 
the valley of the Lydias opens out upon 
the plain, the position of the modem 



Vodhend (Leake, iii. p. 272), a most 
magnificent site (Lear's Journal of a 
Tour in Albania, &c., p. 38); the other 
lying in the plain itseli, on the borders 
of the great Lydias lake, near the spot 
now ocJbupied by Jannitza (Lear, p. 30; 
Leake, iii. p. 270). Edessa haa better 
claims than even Berrhoea to be con- 
sidered the original seat of empire, since 
there was the burial-place of the kings, 
even in later times, after Pella became 
the capital (Diod. Sic. xix. 52, xxii. p. 
307; Pausan. i. vi. § 3; Plin. H. N. iv. 
10, &c.). From the tract in question, 
which extended north to Mount Faik, 
and east perhaps to the Axiiu, but 
which nowhere reached the aea, being 
separated from it by Botti^ea and Pieria, 
the Temenid kings proceeded on that 
career of conquest, the earlier steps of 
which are related by Thucydides (iu 99). 
They first attacked and reduced Pieria 
and Bottisea, expelling the inhabitants, 
who fled eastward (supra, vii, 1 12, note *, 
and 123, note*, p. 86). Next they 
made war on the western Pieonians, 
and took from them the lower valley of 
the Axius. Beyond this river lav 
Mygdonia, the greater part of which 
they proceeded to conquer. After this 
their arms were turned against the 
Eordiaus, a Pa}onian tribe (supra, vii. 
185, note ') occupying the upper valley 
of the Lydias between Mount Bermius 
and the parallel range to the west, the 
district now known as Sarighiol. The 
conquest of Alm6pia, which seems to be 
the country north of Mount Paik 
(Leake, iii. p. 445), followed. Anthe- 
mus, a town and district between Myg- 
donia and Chalcidic^ (supra, v. 94), was 
apparently reduced next. All these 
conquests preceded the Persian invasion 
(see Miiller, Dorians, i. App. I. § 16-18 ,. 
Between the Persian and Peloponne- 
sian wars, Crestonaea, Bisaltia, and por- 
tions of Upper Macedonia, were reduced. 
Indeed a sort of hegemony seems at 
this time to have been established by 
the Temenid kings over the entire Ma- 
cedonian nation, though the different 
tribes retained their mouarchs,and when 
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139. From the Perdiccas of whom we have here spoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way :-^Alexander was 
the son of Amynlas, Amyntas of Alcetas ; the father of Aleetas 
was Aeropus ; of Aeropus, Philip ; of Philip, Argseus ; of 
ArgsBus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign.^ Such was the descejit 
of Alexander. 

140. (§ 1.) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambas- 
sador of Mardonius, he spoke as follows : — 

" O men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius. * The 
King has sent a message to me, saying, " All the trel^passes which 
the Athenians hare committed against me I freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius,' thus shalt thou act towards them. 
Restore to them their territory ; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like besides, and let them dwell 
therein as a free people. Build up likewise aU their temples 
which I burned, if on these terms they will consent to enter into 
a league with me." Such are the orders which I have received, 
* and which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindrance on 
your part. And now I say unto you, — why are ye so mad as to 
levy war against the King, whom ye cannot possibly overcome, 
or even resist for ever ? Ye have seen the multitude and the 
bravery of the host of Xerxes ; ye know also how large a power 
remains with me in your land ; suppose then ye should get the 
better of us, and defeat this army — a thing whereof ye will not, 
if ye be wise, entertain the least hope — what follows even then 
but a contest with a still greater force? Do not, because you 
would fain match yourselves with the King, consent to lose your 
country and live in constant danger of your lives. Bather agree 
to make peace ; which ye can now do without any tarnish to 
your honour, since the King invites you to it Continue free, 
and make an alliance with us, without fraud or deceit' 

(§ 2.) '< These are the words, O Athenians I which Mardonius 
has bid me speak to you. For my own part, I will say nothing 

preaacHl, as in the case of AniubfBus the exact number of yean which each 
(Thuc. iv.), defended their quasi'mdo- king reigned. The result of their cal- 
pendence in arms. The further growth culations it to place the accession of 
of Macedonia was after this checked bj Perdiccas in the latter part of the eighth 
internal troubles until the time of century B.C. (about b.o. 730). No de- 
Philip son of Amjntas. pendence however can be placed on this 
^ This WBM the accepted genealo^. date, nor can real Macedonian history 
It is found complete in Eusebius be considered to commence any earlier 
(Chron. Can. i. ch. xxxvii.); with one than the reign of Amyntas. £Ten then 
''accidental ?) omission in Synoellus (p. the chronology is very imoertain (see 
262). These writers pretend to give Clinton's F. H. toL ii. App. ch. 4). 

VOL. IV. X 
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of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not now for 
the first time to become acquainted with it^ But I will add my 
intreaties also, and beseech yon to give ear to Mardonins ; for I 
see clearly that it is impossible for you to go on for ever con- 
tending against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, I 
would not now have come hither the bearer of such a message. 
But the King's power surpasses that of man, and his arm reaches 
far. If then ye do not hasten to conclude a peace, when such 
Mr terms are ofiTered you, I tremble to think of what you wiU 
have to endure — you, who of all the allies lie most directly in 
the path of danger, whose land will always be the chief battle- 
ground of the contending powers, and who will therefore con- 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to 
Mardonins ! Surely it is no small matter that the Great King 
chooses you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer you 
forgiveness of the wrongs you have done him, and to propose 
himself as your friend and ally ! " 

141. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lacedas- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they called to mind 
the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race should one 
day be driven from the Peloponnese by the Modes and the 
Athenians,® were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians might 
consent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore lost no time 
in sending envoys to Athens ; and it so happened that these 
envoys were given their audience at the same time with Alex- 
ander : for the Athenians had waited and made delays, because 
they felt sure that the Lacedaemonians would hear that an am- 
bassador was come to them from the Persians, and as soon as 
they heard it would with all speed send an embassy. They 
contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so that the Lacedae- 
monians might hear them deliver their sentiments on the 
occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the cunbas- 
sadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

' Supra, yii. 173. Athenians, have been even dreamt of" 

' Mr. Grote remarks that these pro- (Hist, of Greece, voL v. p. 200^ note'). 

phedes must have been recently coined, The facility with which raophecies 

since *' at no other point of time could were forged appears from JBook vii 

the expulsion of all the Dorians from ch. 6. 

Peloponnesus, by united Persians and 
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" We are sent here by the Lacedaemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the Barbarian. Such conduct 
on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust and dis- 
honourable ; but in you 'twould be worse than in otheK, for 
divers reasons. * Twas by you that this war was kindled at the 
first among us — our wishes were in no way considered; the 
contest began by your seeking to extend your empire *® — ^now 
the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides it were surely an 
intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto 
been known as a nation to which many men owed their freedom, 
should now become the means of bringing all other Greeks into 
slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on you — ^the loss of your harvest these two years,* and the ruin 
in which your homes have lain for so long a time. We offer 
you, therefore, on the part of the LacedsBmonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwarlike portion 
of your households, so long as the war endures. Be ye not 
seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius. He does as is natural for him to do 
— a tyrant himself, he helps forward a tyrant's cause.^ But ye, 
Athenians, should do differently, at least if ye be truly wise ; for 
ye should know that with barbarians there is neither &ith nor 
truth." 

'• If thia reading \b Bound, we murt yoxir territory." 

regard Herodotus as guilty of an ana- ^ It would seem that the exhortation 

chroniam in throwing back to the time of Themiatoclea (supra, ch. 109) after 

of the Ionian insurrection the notion of Salamis— " Let each now repair his 

an Athenian hegemony. This would be own house, and sow his land dUigewtly " 

carelessness, not ignorance, on his part; — had been disregarded, or had come 

for he was well aware at what time the too late. The seed-corn had not been 

Athenian enfpire really commenced got in, and so the harvest of 479 was 

(supra, eh. 3, ad fin.). A similar in- lost, as well as that of 480 (see Qrote, 

correctness appears in the next sentence, vol. v. p. 202, note '). 

It could not possibly have been said in ' Alexander was not a tyrant (r^pov- 

the year B.a 479, that "many men 90s) in any proper acceptation of the 

owed their freedom *' to the Athenians, word. He had not acquired his power 

Up to tlus time they had never taken unconstitutionally, neither did he exer- 

any part in liberating any nation. But cise it cruelly. ■ He was a king {fiofft- 

Herodotus tranfers to the time of the Xct^s ) as truly as Xerxes or Leonidas ; 

Persian war what might have been said and so other Qreek writers name the 

with some truth of the Athenians of various monarohs of his house (Thucyd. 

his own day. This error lends some i. 56, ii. 100 ; Plut. Cim. c. 14 ; Xen. 

cotmtenance to the former; otherwise Hell, v/ ii. § 12, &c.); but the Laoe- 

I should be inclined to adopt the dsemonians are made, with dramatic 

reading of Schsefer, which Bekker and propriety, to use, in their eagerness to 

Schweigh»user follow {^pxh^ foi* disparage, a term not stricUy appli- 

iipX^s), and translate with Lange : — cable. 



' The contest was begun in defence of 
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143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the' Atfaeniaos 
returned this answer to Alexander : ^ 

'^ We know, as well as thou doet^ that the power of the Mede 
is manj times greater than our own : we did not need to hare 
that «ast in our teeth. Nevertheless we cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Seek not to pe^ 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian — say what thoo 
wilt, thou wilt never gain our assent Betum rather at once, 
and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this : — 'So long as 
the sun keeps his present course, we will i^ever join alliance with 
Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him unceasingly, trusting in the 
aid of those gods and heroes whom he has lightly esteemed 
whose houses and whose images he has burnt with fire.' And 
come not thou again to us with words like these ; nor, thinking 
to do us a service, persuade us to unholy actiona Thou art the 
guest and friend of our nation — ^we would not that thou ahouldst 
receive hurt at our hands." 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to Alex- 
ander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

" 'Twas natural no doubt that the LacedaBmonians should be 
afraid we might make terms with the Barbarian ; but neverthe- 
less 'twas a base fear in men who knew so well of what temper 
and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole earth 
contains — not the fairest and most fertile of all lands — would 
bribe us to take part with the Medes and help them to enslave 
our countr)anen. Even could we anyhow have brought our- 
selves to such a thing, there are many very powerful motives 
which would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the 
images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms mth their 
destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our resentment to the 
uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 
Greeks : our common language, the altars and the sacrifices of 
which we all partake, the common character which we bear — 
did the Athenians betray all these, of a truth it would not be 
well. Know then now, if ye have not known it before, that 
while one Athenian remains alive, we will never join alliance 
with Xerxes. We thank you, however, for your forethought on 
our behalf, and for your wish to give our families sustenance, 



' Plutarch makes Aristides the speaker pomted to deliver the reply by a public 
on this occasion, and says he was ap- decree (Vit. Aristid. c. lu). 
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now that ruin has fallen on us — ^the kindness is complete on 
your part ; but for ourselves, we will endure as we may, and 
not be burdensome to you. Such then is our resolve. Be it 
your care with all speed to lead out your troops ; for if we 
surmise aright, the Barbarian will not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, but will set out so soon as he learns our answer to 
be, that we will do none of those things which he requires of us. 
Now then is the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth 
ourselves into Boeotia, and give him battle." 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassadors from 
Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 
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1. MABDONins,.when Alexander upon his retom made known to 
him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up from Thes- 
saly,^ and led his army with all speed against Athens ; forcing 
the several nations through whose land he passed to furnish him 
with additional troops.^ The chief men. of Thessaly, fan from 
repentipg of the part which they had taken in the war hitherto, 
urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly than ever. 
Thorax of Larissa^ in particular, who had helped to escort 
Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly encouraged Mardonins 
in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt : " He would not^" they told 
him, " find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his camp ; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who 
had held together hitherto, stiU continued united among them- 
selves, it would be diflBcult for the whole world to overcome 
them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we advise," they 

1 Mardonius wintered his army in the battle of Salanus had transferred to 

Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 126). the Greeks the command of the sea, and 

The difficulty of procuring supplies, that no supplies could any longer be 

after the exhaustion caused by the pre- drawn from Asia Minor, Syria, or 

sence of the immense host of Xerxes, Egypt, 

made it. necessaij to fall back upon ^ Diodorus says that the troops fiir- 



those rich and fertile countries, thd nished to Mardonius by the Thrmcians, 

chief granaries of Greece. The same Macedonians, and other allies, amounted 

cause compelled the wide dispersion to 200,000 men (xi. 28). Herodotiis 

of his troops, indicated by their occu- (infra, ch. 32) guesses the entire number 

pation of both regions. Perhaps it was of the Greeks who fou^t on the Persian 

with a view of facilitating the find- side at 50,000. 

ing of food that Artabazus was per- * Thorax was the eldest of the 

mitted to winter in the neighbourhood Aleuadie (infra, ch. 58 ; Pind. Pyth. x. 

of Potidsda and Olynthus (viii.*129). It 100), concerning whom vide supra, Tii. 

must be borne in mind that the loss of 6, note K 
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went on to say, " thou mayest easily obtain the direction of all 
their counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in the 
several states, and by so doing thou wilt sow division among 
them. After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries." 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardonius did 
not follow it* A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, in 
part from a wish to inform the King at Sardis, by fire-signals 
along the islands,* that he was master of the place. However, 
he did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
coimtry — ^they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but 
the greater part to Salamis — ^and he only gained possession of a 
deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the city 
by the King that Mardonius came against it for the second 
time.* 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to Salamis, 
one Murychides, a Hellespontine Greek, to offer the Athenians 
once more the same terms which had been conveyed, to them 
by Alexander. The reason for his sending a second time, 
though he knew beforehand their unfriendly feelings towards 
him, was, — that he hoped, when they saw the whole land of 
Attica conquered and in his power, their stubbornness would 

* Later writers sud that one Arth- from the fact here noted, which would 
miu8 of Zela (in Cappadooia) was lent have come in part under hia own obeer- 
by Mardoniub into the Peloponnese with vation. 

a lax^ sum of money, for the purpose ' According to Plutarch rCamill. c. 

of sowing dissension among the Greeks 19), the battle of Salamis took place on 

(^^Plut. Them. c. 6; Dem. Philipp. iii. p. the 20th of thd month Boedromion, 

121, § 27 ; comp. Diod. Sic. zi. 28). De- corresponding nearly with our Septem- 

mosthenes (quotes a decree against him, ber, a date which is borne out by the 

which was mscribed (he says) in the synchronism, apparently intended by 

Acropolis. our author (viii. 65), between the time 

* On the general subject of fire- of the engagement and that of the Eleu- 
signals, see note * on Book vii. ch. 182. sinian mysteries. If this be aUowed, 
It is curious that we do not hear of the taking of Athens by Xerxes cannot 
their having been used by Xerxes him- have been earlier than August : which 
self, who employs messentjers (viii. 54, would make the second taking by Mar- 
97-99) to convey intelligence of his donius fall in the foUowing June. This 
doings. Mardonius, apparently, must seems late in the year ; but it accords 
himself have oraamsed the telegraphic with the time indicated, infra, ch. 7, 
communication here spoken of, which, and also with the traditional date for 
in that case, can scarcely have passed the battle of Platea, the 4th of Boedro- 
through the Cydades, since, after Sala- inion (Plut. Aristid. c. 19;. To explain 
mis, ^e Greeks were masters of the sea. the inaction of Idardonius through the 
I am inclined to believe that the real spring, it seems necessary to suppose a 
line of communication passed along the certain amount of truth in the state- 
European coast to Athos, and thence by ment of Diodorus and others, as to his 
Lemnos to Asia — the line described in wasting time in efibrts to win over some 
a reverse order by .£schylus (Agam. of the Grecian states by money (supra, 
272-290)— who may have taken his idea ch. 3, note *). 
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begin to give way. On this account, therefore, he diq)atcbed 
Murychides to SiJamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came before the oouncO, and de- 
livered his message, one of the councillors, named Lycidas, gave 
it as his opinion — " that the best course would be, to admit the 
proposak brought by Murychides, and lay ihem before the 
assembly of the people." This he stated to be his opinion, 
perhaps because he had been bribed by Mardonius, or it may be 
because that course really appeared to him the most expedient 
However, the Athenians — both those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of the advice — were full of 
wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, and stoned him to 
death.^ As for Murychides, the Hellespontine Greek, him they 
sent away unharmed. Now there was a stir in the island about 
Lycidas, and the Athenian women learnt what had happened. 
Then each exhorted her fellow, and one brought another to take 
part in the deed ; and they all flocked of their own accord to 
the house of Lycidas, and stoned to death his wife and his 
children, 

6. The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica ; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward and to have already entered 
Boeotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to Lace- 
deemon,® who were to reproach the Lacedaemonians for having 
allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, instead of joining 
them and going out to meet him in Boeotia. They were likewise 
to remind the Lacedaemonians of the oflFers by which the 
Persian had sought to win Athens over to his side,® and to warn 
them, that if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must 
consult for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,^ and 

^ Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 296) tells ® According to Plutarch, Aristides 

a similar story of one Cyrsilus, who was reoommended this course, and the am- 

stoned, he says, the year hefore, for bassadors sent were Cimon, Xanthippus, 

advising submission on the approach of and Myronides (Vit. Ariatid. c. 10;. 

Xerxes. He is followed by Cicero (De ® Supra, viii. 140, § 1. 

Off. iii. 11). I do not see why both ^ The feast of the Hyacinthia was 

stories may not be true. held annually at Amyclffi, on the longest 
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they thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the 
service of the god.^ They were also engaged in building their 
wall across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that 
the battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 
sadors from Megara and Plataea,^ reached Lacedaemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as follows : — 

" The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — the King of the 
Jledes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to conclude 
an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without fraud or 
deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us another country 
besides our own, and bids us choose any land that we like. 
But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thought 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these terms, refused them ; notwithstanding that we have been 
wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and are fully aware , 
that it is far more for our advantage to make peace with the 
Persian than to prolong the war with him. Still we shall not, 
of our own free will, consent to any terms of peace. Thus do 
we, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid what is base and 
counterfeit : while contrariwise, ye, who but now were so full of 
fear lest we should make terms with the enemy,* having learnt 
of what temper we are, and assured yourselves that we shall not 
prove traitors to our country — having brought moreover your 
wall across the Isthmus to an advanced state — cease altogether 
to have any care for us. Ye covenanted with us to go out and 
meet the Persian in Boeotia ; but when the time came, ye were 
false to your word, and looked on while the barbarian host 
advanced into Attica. At this time therefore the Athenians 

day of the Spartan month Hecatom- tans themselves are known occasionally 

beus, corresponding to our June and to have returned home from a foreign 

July. It was manifestly a part of the expedition with the same object. (Pau- 

ancient elemental religion of the san. jv. xix. §3.) For the details of 

Achscaus, which had been adopted to the celebration, see the excellent article 

some extent by the Dorians at the time in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 

of the conquest. Hyacinthus, the beau- sub. voc. Htacinthia. 

tiful youth slain accidentaUy by Apollo, ' See on this point, note * on Book Ti. 

was the chief object of the worship. He ch. Iu6. 

took his name from the flower, which ' Megara and Platssa, as extra-Pelo- 

wos an emblem of deat)i ; and the ori- ponnesian states, were equally interested 

ginal feast seems to have been altogether with Athens in having the advance of 

a mouruful ceremony, — a lamentation Mardonius checked. Megara was especi- 

over the destruction of the flowers of ally concerned, for Plj^oa had been 

spring by the summer heat, passing on plundered and burnt (supra, Till. 50 ), 

to a more general lament over death whereas Megara had hitherto escaped 

itself. The Amyolsans at all times ravage (infra, ch. 14). 

made a point of attending the feast * Supra, viii. 142. 
(Xen. Hell. jv. v. § 11); and the Spar- 
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are angered with you ; and justly, — ^for ye have not doae what 
was right. They bid you, however, make haste to send forth 
your army, that we may even yet meet Mardonius in Attica. 
Now that Boeotia is lost to us, the best place for the fight within 
our country, will be the plain of Thria." * 

8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, d^yed 
their answer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next« 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Modes, and now being quite careless about* it, except that at 
that former time the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, 
and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas 
now the bulwark had been raised, and so they imagined that 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was to be given, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileiis, a man who had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly what the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them — " The case 
stands thus, O ye Ephors! If the Athenians are not oiu* 
friends, but league themselves with the barbarians, however 
strong our wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors 
enough, and wide enough open too, by which the Persian may 
gain entrance to the Peloponnese.* Grant their request then, 
before they make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece 
to ruin." 

10. Such was the counsel which Cliileiis gave : and the Ephors, 
taking the advice into consideration, determined forthwith, 
without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the three 
cities, to despatch to the Isthmus a body of five thousand 



^ Supra, viii. 65, note^ The number ponnese open to the Persians. This can 

of the Persians being now so much re- scarcely have been a new thought to the 

duced, the Greeks are willing to meet Ephors. Probably what moved them 

them in the plains. was the being reminded that they must 

• That is, the naval power of Athens not count too entirely on the self-devo- 

^ would lay the whole coast of the Pelo- tion of the Athenians. 
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Spartans ; and accordingly they sent them forth the same night, 
appointing to each Spartan a retinue of seven Helots,' and 
giving the command of the expedition to Pausanias the son of 
Cleombrotus. The chief power belonged of right at this time 
to Pleistarehus, the son of Leonidas ; ® but as he was still a child, 



7 Midler — ^though in one place (Do- 
rians, vol. ii. p. 45, note *, E. T.) he 
assumes this proportion of Helots to 
Spartans as the basis of a calculation, 
whereby he would imply that it was 
usual — in another (ib. p. 259) main- 
tains that this was the only time when 
the number attending on each Spartan 
was so great. Of this, howeyer, he 
brings no proof — and the truth seems to 
be that there are no data for determin- 
iug the question. In the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, it is most rea- 
sonable to suppose the proportion to 
have been the established one (vide 
supra, vii. 229 ; viii. 25). 

" Pleistarehus could not have been 

Lbo 



more than seven or eight at this time. 
His mother Qorgo, who was only eight 
years old in the year B.G. 500 (supra, v. 
51), is not likely to have married till 
she was twenty; for the Spartan law 
forbade early marriages (Mtiller's Do- 
rians, vol. ii. p. 300). Pleistarehus there- 
fore could not well have been bom 
before b.c. 487. He died, according to 
Diodorus, in b.c. 458 (xiii. 75), having 
been full king for a very short time 
(Pausan. ui. v.§ 1). The family tree 
of the AgidsD, during the period em- 
braced by the Histories of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, may be thus exhi- 
bited :— 



AHAXAia>aroA8 



Cutoicsxn 

I 
Oorgo, d. 



Dorteui 



Lbokidas 
(married Oorgo) 

PUEXSTTASCUUS 



Cleombrotas 
(regent) 



(regent) 



Nloomedes 
(regent) 



Flkutoavax 



Pau&uoas 



(Jleomenes 
(regent) 



Arlttodee 



Anazandridas succeeded Leo about 
B.C. 560, and reigned probably forty 
years. Cleomenes succeeded him in 
B.C. 520 or 519. He died b.c. 491. 
Dorieus being already dead, . Leonidas 
mounted the throne, and reigned eleven 
years, till B.C. 480. On the accession of 
his son Pleistarehus in that vear, Cleom- 
brotus, uncle to Pleistarcnus, became 
regent, but, dying the same year, was 
succeeded in his of&oe by Pausanias, his 
son, who, though cousin to Pleistarehus, 
was considerably older, since Leonidas 
had married late in life. Pausanias, 
though often called king (infra, ch. 76 ; 
Arist. Pol. vii. 13 ; Demosth. c. Nenr. 
p. 1378 ; Schol. Arist. Eq. 84, &c.), was 
never more than regent. He held the 
of&ce until his death, which was pro- 
bably in B.C. 467. Whether Nicomedes, 
his brother, now became regent, or 
whether Pleistarehus assumed his full 
rights, is uncertain. All that we know 



is, that t^e latter did not esjoy his 
sovereignty long, but died, as stated 
above, b.c. 458, and left no issue. The 
crown devolved on Pleistoanax, the eldest 
son of Pausanias, who was a minor; 
and Nicomedes now certainly became 
regent (Thucyd. i. 107 ; Diod. Sic. zi. 
79). In the year B.C. 445, this regency 
had come to an end, and Pleistoanax was 
fuU king (Thucyd. i. 114). Shortly 
afterwards Plistoanax was exiled, and 
remained in banishment nineteen years 
(ib. V. 16). Pausanias, his son, was 
during this period regarded as king, 
while Cleomenes, his brother, was regent 
(ib. iii. 26 ). Pleistoanax, upon his recall 
from exile (about B.C. 426), appears to 
have resumed the kinglv office, which 
he retained to his death in B.a 408. 
Pausanias then beeame actual king, but 
fourteen years afterwards was accused 
and went into exile, where he died, 
B.C. 394 (Xen. Hell. in. v. § 7-25). 
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Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For the £Either 
of Pausanias, Cleombrotus, the son of Anaxandridas, no longer 
lived ; he had died a short time after bringing back firom the 
Isthmus the troops who had been employed in building the 
wall.' A prodigy had caused him to bring his army home ; for 
while he w£is oflfering sacrifice to know if he should march out 
against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in mid sky. 
Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader of the army, Euryanax^ 
the son of Dorieus, a member of his own family.' 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias: while the ambassadors, when day came, appeared 
before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of the troops, 
and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, and return 
each man to his own country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in these words : — " Lacedaemonians, as you do not sti^ 
from home, but keep the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse 
yourselves, deserting the cause of your confederates, the Athe- 
nians, whom your behaviour wrongs, and who have no other 
allies, will make such terms with the Persians as they shall find 
possible. Now when terms are once made, it is plain that, 
having become the King's allies, we shall march with the barba- 
rians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at length you 
will perceive what the consequences will be to yourselves." 
When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared to them 
with an oath : — " Our troops must be at OresteUm ^ by this 
time, on their march against the strangers." (The Spartans 
say ** strangers " for " barbarians.") At this the ambassadors, 

• Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. direct route from Sparta to the Isthmus, 

p. 330) regards the return of Cleom- but a little to the left, on the road from 

brotus, and his death, as having hap- Lycosura to Tegea. The direct road to 

pened while the envoys were detained ; the Isthmus passed through Tegea. It 

but Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) is pro- is not easy to understand why the 

bably right in supposing Herodotus to divergence was made on this occasion, 

speak of what had happened in the pre- unless it were to receive the contingent 

ceding autumn. of the Lepreatis. 

1 I cannot suppose, with Mr. Clinton Col. Leake believes Orestdum to have 

(F. H. vol. iL p. 255) and Mr. Blakesley occupied the sunmiit of Mount Tzitubarv, 

(note ^ on book ix.), that the Dorieus on the eastern side of the great plain of 

here mentioned is Dorieus the elder Meg^alopolis (Morea, vol. ii. p. 31S). 

brother of Leouidas and Gleombrotus. Various accounts are given of the origin 

Had that Dorieus left a son behind him of the term (Pausan. vni. iii. § 1 ; 

at Sparta, he would undoubtedly have Eurip. Crest. 1645; Pherecyd. Fr. 97; 

succeeded to the throne on the death of Steph. Byz. ad voc. *Op4<rrcu) ; but I find 
Cleomenes. And the words of Hero- - no mention of the "temple of Orestes" 

dotus imply a more distant relative. which Hahr (ad loo.) supposes to have 

^ Orestdum, or Qrestasium, was a given name to the place. The temple 

small town in the district of Arcadia which did exist at the place was one of 

called Mtenalia (Thucyd. v. 64 ; Pausan. Artemis (Pausan. viii. xliv. § 2 ; Phe- 

VIII. xxvii. § 3). It did not lie on the recyd. 1. a. c). 
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quite ignorant of what had happened, questioned them con- 
cerning their meaning ; and when, by much questioning, they 
had discovered the truth, they were greatly astonished thereat, 
and forthwith set off, at their best speed, to overtake the 
Spartan army. At the same time a body of five thousand 
Lacedaemonian Perioeci,^ all picked men and fully armed, set 
forth from Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 

12. So these troops marched in haste towards the Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that they 
would stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as soon as 
they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started from 
Sparta, took the swiftest courier they could find, and sent him 
off to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his arrival 
at Athens, was the following : " Mardonius," he said, " the 
Argives have sent me to tell thee that the Laoedsemonian 
youth are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time." After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kept quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm ; for till now he had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As however he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to bum Athens, and to cast down and 
level with the ground whatever remained standing of the walls, 
temples, and other buildings.^ His reason for retreating was, 



' Supra, vi. rjg, note ' ; and comp. App. cUemonians, each with a single attendant 
to Book T. Essay i. p. 278. The entire helot (infra, ch. 29), and 35,000 helots 
force which Sparta furnished on this in attendance upon the 50.00 Spartans, 
occasion amounted, according to our Sparta never made an effort at all corn- 
author, to 50,000 men. Of these, 5000 parable to this, either before or after- 
were actual Spartans, an unexampled wards. • 

number* As the entire body of adult * Col. Leake remarks that this state- 
citizens certainly did not exceed, and ment seems to be beyond the truth, 
probably fell short of 8000 (supra, vii. " Experience," he obeerves, ** shows 
234), the levy may be regarded as an that an invader, in the temporary pos- 
instance of the proportion of two-thirds session of an enemy's capital, selaom 
of the whole effective strength, which has the power and leisure for destruc- 
we know to have been requ&ed of the tion equal to his will ; and that the 
subject allies in some cases (Thuoyd. ii. total annihilation of massy buildings 
10). To these were added 5000 Laoe- ooostruoted of ston«, is a work of great 
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that Attica was not a country where horse could act with advan- 
tage ; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way 
of escape W6ts open to him, except through defiles,* where a 
handful of troops might stop all his army. So he determined 
to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of a friendly city, and on ground well suited for cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attica and was already upon his 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand Lacedae- 
monians, distinct from the army of Pausanias, and sent on in 
advance,* had arrived in the Megarid. When he heard it, 
wishing, if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mardonius 
considered with himself how he might compass their ruin. With 
a sudden change of march he made for Megara, while the horse, 
pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged the Megarid. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun to 
which this Persian army ever penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius received another message, whereby 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were collected together 
at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused him to draw back, and 
leave Attica by the way of Deceleia.' The Boeotarchs ® had sent 
for some of the neighbours of the Asopians ; • and these persons 
served as guides to the army, and led them first to Sphendal^/ 

difficulty" (Athens, p. 12). And the text, but the conjecture of Schweig- 

mention of certain " ancient " temples hauser {'irp6ipofiov for irp69pofjLos\ which 

in the description of Pausanias (i. xviii. is approved by Scott and Liddell (ad 

§ I ; XX. § 2), which are distinguished voc.), by Bekter, and by Mr. Blakesley. 

from those built after the Persian war, ^ There can be little doubt that 

confirms this view. Thucydides too in- Deceleia was at or near the modem 

forms us that even some of the houses Tatoy, which is on the direct route from 

remained standing (i. 89). Athens to Oropus, at about the distance 

^ Three roads unly connected Attica froDi Athens mentioned by Thucydides 

with Bcrotia. One was the direct route (vii. 19), and " where there is a peaked 

from Athens to Thebes, which ran by height which is a conspicuous object 

Phyle, over Mount Pames. Another, from the Acropolis." (Leake*8 Bemi, 

west of this, connected Athens with p. 18. Compare Thucyd. ^iri^ovb fJ^*XP^ 

Plat»a, passing over Cithaoron by way rrjs r&y ^AOriyaiwtf 'ir6\€U)s,) 

of EleutherflB. Both these are rugged " On the Boeotarchs, or chief magis* 

mountain passes, presenting great diffi- trates of the Boeotians, see Hermann's 

culties to the march of an army (Gell's Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 179. 

Greece, p. 52, and pp. 108, 109). The ® The Asopians are the inhabitants 

third, which Mardonius now followed, of the rich valley of the Asdpus, which 

led from Athens into the Tanagriea by lay immediately beyond the Attic fron* 

the fortress of Deceleia, crossing the tier, running parallel with the chains of 

low ridge which joins Pames to Pen- Cithseron and Pames. 

telicus. This is comparatively an easy ^ The site of Sphendal^ has to be 

route (Gell, pp. 66, 67). The strength determined from this passage, on which 

of the boundary line between Attica no light is thrown by the only other 

and Bceotia is noticed by Xenophon, notices of the place that occur, those 

who had a good military eye (Mem. iii. namely in Stephen and Hesychius. Col. 

V. § 25). Leake's grounds for placing it at Mala- 

^ I have here followed not Gaisford's kdsa, though not establishing the point, 
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and from thence to Tanagra,^ where Mardonius rested a night ; 
after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course to Scolus,^ 
which brought him, into the territory of the Thebana And 
now, although the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Medes, 
yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in these parts ; not how- 
ever from any enmity towards the Thebans, but on account of 
his own urgent needs ; for he wanted a rampart to protect his 
army from attack, and he likewise desired to have a place of 
refuge, whither his troops might flee, in case the battle should 
go contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the 
Asopus, and stretched from Erythrae, along by flydae,* to the 
territory of the Plataeans. The wall however W6ts not made to 
extend so far, but formed a square of about ten furlongs each 
way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
having made great preparations, gave a banquet^ and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes ; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it 

16. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,^ a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me, that he was himself among those invited to 
the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty Thebans wtere 



make it highly probable (Demi of Attica, Strab. ix. p. 593). Col. Leake found in 

pp. 123, 124). this position, '* on a little rocky table- 

' Tanagra was situated on the left or height overlooking the riyer," the re- 
northern bank of the Asdpufi» near its mains of an ancient Hellenic fortress, 
junction with a smiUl stream which which he is inclined to identify with the 
descends from the flanks of Mount Sora, ancient Scdlus. (N. Greece, vol. ii p. 
The site is sufficiently identified by the 330 and p. 369.) 

remains of ancient buildings at a place * These two places lay very near each 

now called Grimddha, and by an inscrip- other, and are generally mentioned to- 

tion in a neighbouring church (Leake's gether (Thucyd. iil 24 ; Strab. ix. p. 

Northern Greece, vol ii. pp. 455-457). 587 ; Pausan. ix. ii. § 1). They were 

Tanagra, according to some, was the both on the south or Plat»an side of 

place called Greea by Homer flL ii. 498. the As6pus, near the base of Mount 

See Pausan. iz. xx. § 2 ; Stepn. Byz. ad Cithieron. Hysise, as is plain from this 

voc. Tdvaiypa ; Strab. ix. p. 586). - The passage among others, was the more 

modern name may perhaps contain a western of the two, lying between 

trace of this early appellation. PlatsBa and Erythrse. Col. Leake found 

* Scdlus became a place of some im- some tolerably extensive remains be- 

portance in the wars between Sparta tween Kriakuki and Bubuka, which 

and Thebes (Xen. Hell. v. iv. § 49 ; seemed entitled to be considered the 

Ages. ii. § 22 ). It lay on the south ruins of Hysis, and some slight traces 

bank of the As6pus, under Mount Ci- beyond the latter place, near KaUuia, 

thceron. at a point about five miles to the which might be those of Erythne (N. 

right of the direct route from Plateea Greece, vol. ii. pp. 327-329). 

to Thebes (see Pausan. iz. iv. § 3 ; * Vide supra, viii. 34. 
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asked ; * and tlie two nations were not arranged separately, but 
a Perdan and a Theban were set side by side upon each conch. 
After tlie feast was ended, and the drinking had begnn, the 
Persian who shared Thersander*s couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus; whereupon the 
other said — 

^* Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold — tlie rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which we 
left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving I '* 

As he spake, the I^ersian let fall a flood of tears : whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — " Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians who 
are next him in honour" — but the other rejoined — " Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
IMany of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as oiu* leader bids us. Verily 'tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action." All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Plataa. 

17. ^^^len Mardonius formerly held his camp in Bcjeotia, all 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied liim in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone abstained, and 
took no part in tlie invasion ; for, though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do.^ However, a few 
days after the ai-rival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thousand 
of their heavy-armed soldiers came up,*^ mider the command of 



'By Thebans we must understand note '; and compare Herod, v. 79, where 

here Boeotians, since Thersander was the Orchomenians are not mentioned 

one of the fifty. There scarcely seem among the intinuite allies of Thebee). 

to be sufficient grounds for stating that ^ Supra, viii. 30-33. 

the connexion between Thebes and * Tlus seems to have been the full 

Orchomenus was at this time especially effective strength of Phocis ; for at 

intimate (see Grote, vol. v. p. 213, Thermopyls, when their country was 
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Harmoc^des, one of their most di^ingoished citizens. No sooner 
had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen came to 
them from Mardonius, with orders that they should take up a 
position upon the plain, away from the rest of the army. The 
Plioeians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian cavalry drew 
nigh to them: whereupon there went a rumour through the 
whole of the Greek force encamped with the Medes,* that 
Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians with 'missiles. 
The same conviction ran through the Phocian troops themselves ; 
and Harmoc^des, their leader, addressed them thus with words 
of encouragement — " Phocians," said he, " 'tis plain that these 
men have resolved beforehand to take our lives, because of the 
accusations of the Thessalians, as I imagine. Now, then, is the 
time for you all to show yourselves brave men. 'Tis better to 
die fighting and defending our lives, than tamely to allow them 
to slay us in this shameful fashion. Let them learn that they 
are barbarians, and that the men whose death they have plotted, 
are Greeks ! " 

18. Thus spake Harmoc^des ; and the Persian horse, having 
encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if about to 

. deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to be let fly ; 
nay, here and there some did even discharge their weapons. 
But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to another, and 
serrying their ranks as much as possible : whereupon the horse 
suddenly wheeled round, and rode off. I cannot say with 
certainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Thessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to stand on 
their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at their hands, on 
that account beat a retreat, having orders from Mardonius so to 
act ; or whether his sole intent was to try the temper of the 
Phocians and see whether they had any courage or no. However 
this may have been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius sent 
a herald to the Phocians, saying — ** Fear not, Phocians — ye 
have shown yourselves valiant men — much unlike the report I 
had heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming war. 
Ye will not readily outdo either the King or myself in services." 
Thus ended the affair of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedaemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 



especially in danger, they could muster pematural rumour of the Qreeks, see 

no greater force (supra, vii. 203). Mr. Qrote*s excellent note (Hist, of 

• On the subject of the ^fifi, or su- Greece, vol. v. pp. 260-2G2). 

VOL. IV. Y 
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pitched their camp there; add the other Peloponnedans who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victune 
being favourable for setting forth; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens rtill encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians,*® who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reaching 
Erythne* in Boeotia, they learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon the Asopus ; wherefore they themselves, after 
considering how they should act, disposed their forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount CithsBron. 

20. JMardonius, when he saw that the Greeks would not come 
down into the plain, sent all his cavalry, under Masistius (or 
Macistius,^ as the Greeks call him), to attack them where they 
were. Now 3[asistius was a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nisaean charger with a golden bit^^ and 
otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them by 
calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves therefore 
hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a herald 
to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, '' This is the 
message of the Megarians — We cannot^ brothers-in-arms, continue 



'^ This is enough to disprove the story burnt, were not rebuilt, yet the great 

told by Diodorus (xi. 29) of the oath majority seem to have been restored 

taken by all the confederates before immediately that the war was over (vide 

leaving the Isthmus. The oath itself, supra, viii. 55; and see Leake's Athens, 

as recorded both by this historian, and, p. 12, and p. 575). 

with trifling variations, by the orator * Supra, ch. 15. The Greeks had 

Lycurgus (adv. Leocr. p. 389, ed. Baiter), marched by the route which led throu^ 

is such as only the Athenians could have (Enoe and Eleuthene to Plataoa, over 

framed, and they were never at the Mount Cithssron (Diod. Sic. 1. s. c). 

Isthmus. Lycurgus, indeed, who repre- ' The Greeks modified his name to 

sents the oath as taken at Platsea, avoids make it significative of his groat height 

this error. But the whole story seems (infra, ch. 25). They intended to ex- 

to have been a pure fiction, as Theo- press that he was the tallest (/n^jciorot, 

pompus remarked (Fr. 107). The terms Doric^ fidKiarot) of the Persians, 

of the pretended vow were never ob- ' On the abundant use of gold by the 

served ; for though some temples, in Persians, vide supra, viL 83, 190, and 

Attica and elsewhere (Pausan. i. i. § 4 ; infra, ch. 80. With Tegard to the Nissean 

X. xxxiv. § 2), which the Persians had horses, cf. vii. 40, note •. 



Cbaf< 10-22. ATTACKED BY 11315 PERSIAN HORSE. 

to reeist the PerBian hoise in that post which we have cK-eupied 
from the firat, if we are left without succours. Hitherto, 
although hard preBsed, we liavo held out against them firmly 
and courageously. Now, howeveiv if you do not send others to i 
take our place, we warn you that we shall quit our post." Such 
were the words of the herald. PauBauias, when he heard 
&em, ioquired amoog Iiis troops if there were any who would 
vohmteer to take the post, and so relieve the Megarians, Of 
the rest none were willing to go, whereupon the Athenians 
offered themselves ; and a body of picked men, three hundred 
n number, commanded by Olympiodonis, the sou of Lampo* 
undertook the service. 

22. Selecting, to arcompany them, the whole body of archers^ 
these men relieved the MegariauB,* and occupied a post which 
all the other Greeks collected at ErythraB had shrunk from 
holding. After the etniggle had continued for a while, it came 
to an end ou this wise. As the barbarians continued charging 
in divisions, the horse of Hasistius, which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which caused 
him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the Athenians 
rushed upon Masistiua m be lay, caught liis horse^ and when be 
himself made resistance, slew him. At firsts however, they were 
not able to take his life ; for his armour hindered them. He 
had on a breastplate formed of golden scale©,'' with a scarlet 
tunic coverijig it. Thus the bloWs, all falling upon his breast- 
plate, took no effect,* till one of the soldiers, perceiving the 
reason, drove his weapon into his eye and so slew him. All 
this to^Jk place without any of the other horsemen seeing it: 
they had neither observed their leader fall from his horse, nor 
beheld him slain ; for he fell as they wheeled round and pre- 
pared for another charge, so that they were quite ignorant of 
what had happened* When, however, they halted, and found 
that there was no one to marslial their line, BTasistius was 



* Thlrt^ftU (Hut. Qf GrMoe, vol ii. 
ah. xYi. p. 3^5) iuppoa«A tlut tho Athe- 
DiiMui merely ** eocertd the Megviiiu,'^ 
inattiad of tuiug their place; but Heiro- 
doiiu i««ms to maaa more thui thif. 
U it be s«ked, how ahould 3<K» Athe- 
nlMka iiiffioe to raptace 3000 &fogariiiiui» 



the 

liO|jlitBe were occompamed bj perhaps 
3000 Mvh«i9* Tho Atbenionff saw ih»t 
tikfi Mtnrioo wu one for light-^rmed 
tn>opt, uid m^ Mut aii tlieir bowmen 
ijtht ro^Arai/f with just itiffleieiit ho- 



plitd* to nrro them ii» n nudtui, umI \ 
prott^oa. 

« Tide lupnip Tii. 6, isd viU. 119. 
Pkiuaniaa telU lu, th*t th« bi*ei«iplal« 
of ICui^uit WM preserred to hiB d^j In 
the tomple of MiDeim Poliii ftt AthenA* 
tog^bsr with a flcyniitaF wdd to be th«t 



th&t the 3iX» AtheDLJLD of MaEdouius (t. umi. | 1 '. 



Plutttrck, with hifi nnmd emggem* 
tioa, cIothsB Mvibtiufl hi iiu|)#i:ia tumble 
airmour from head to foot (Yit. AricCid* 

Y 2 
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missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding what must 
have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenian^ saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of tlie horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worse of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy ; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off all the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all Boeotia resounded 
with the clamour,'' because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by the King 
and by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, after their 
own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the ranks 



' Such free indulgence of grief is through Greece (supra, ii. 36), and ex- 
characteristic of the Oriental temper, tended to the Thessalians and Macedo- 
and goes far (as Mr. Grote obsarves, nians (Plut. Vit. Pelop. c. 34). Q. Cur- 
vol. V. p. 221) to justify ^schylus in tius notices it as a Persian custom (x. 
the representations which have been so v. § 17). The cutting off the manes of 
much criticised in the Persce. Herodotus horses was more rarely practised; but 
often notes this trait of character (vide the Thessalians are said to have observed 
supra, iii. 66 ; viii. 99; and in a lesser the rite in their mourning for Pelopidas, 
degree, iii. 64, and vii. 45). and the Macedonians at the death of 

The mode oi mourning, by shaving HephsBstion (Plutarch, 1. s. c). Euri- 

the head, was common to many nations, pides makes it a practice of the Greeks 

Probably the earliest instance on record in very eai'ly times (Alcest. 429). 
is that of ob (i. 20). It was universal 
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of the army. Now the body was a sight which well deserved 
to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for stature and for 
beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving their ranks 
to look at it, that they resolved to carry it round. After this 
tlie Greeks determined to quit the high ground and go nearer 
Plataea, as the land there seemed far more suitable for an 
encampment than the country about Erythrse, particularly 
because it was better supplied with water. To this place there- 
fore, and more especially to a spring-head which was called 
Gargaphia,^ they considered that it would be best for them to 
remove, after which they might once more encamp in their 
order. So they took their arms, and proceeded along the slopes 
of Cithaeron, past Hysiae, to the territory of the Plataeans ; and 
liere they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero Andro- 
crates,* partly along some hillocks of no great height, and partly 
upon the level of the plain.^^ 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both of 
whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to them. On 
each side were brought forward the deeds which they had done, 
whether in earlier or in later times; and first the Tegeans 
urged their claim as follows : — 

" This post has been always considered our right, and not the 
right of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
liave been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 



' Col. Leake thought that he reco- tarch (Yit. Aristid. c. 11) shows it to 
gnised the fountain Gfu^pbia in a source have heeii near Ai^opius, and to have 
which feeds a small tributary of the lain just at the foot of the hills. It 
Asopus, lying about half-way between must, therefore, have occupied nearly 
Kriiikuki and PUttam (N. Greece, vol. ii. the site which Col. Leake ^p. ^3; assigns 
p. 332). Former travellers had endea- it, and not, as Mr. Qrote supposes (l.s. c), 
voured to identify it with the spring a position in the plain near the Asdpus. 
called Vertjentiimi, which lies between I cannot at all agree with Mr. Grote 
Kruiknhi and Plato^a, and feeds a tribu- that the fountain Gargaphia and the 
tary of the Oeroo (Walpole's Turkey, sacred precinct of Androcrates mark 
p. 338; Clarke's Travels, vol, iv. p. 83J. respectively the two extremities of the 
Of the two positions. Col. Leake's is Grecian army. A comparison of Plu* 
certainly preferable; but I agree with tai-ch (l.s. c.) and Pausanias (ix. iv. § 2) 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. V. p. 222, with our author will show that Gar- 
note <, in thinking that we ought scarcely gaphia, Argiopius, and the precinct of 
to expect such a feature to be reco- Audrocrates, were all very near one 
gnisable at this distance of time. another, and lay on the skirts of Cithse- 

' Thucydides (iii. 24) mentions the ron, near the extreme right of the Greek 

Hor6um of Androcrates as situated on line. 

the right of the roatl leading northward ^'^ The plan of the ground overlouf 

from Plattoa to Thebes, and as lying will throw light on the various chauges 

within a mile of the former city. Plu- of position. 
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It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way in 
which we gained it : — ^When, in company with the Achaeans and 
lonians who then dwelt in the Peloponnese,^ we marched out to 
the Isthmus, and pitched our camp over against the invaders, 
then, the tale goes, that Hyllus made proclamation, saying — 
* It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle ; rather 
let one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whomsoever 
they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in single 
combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.' The saying 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to the effect 
following: — *If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian champion, 
the HeraclidflB shall return to their inheritance ; if, on the 
other hand, he be conquered, the Heraclida) shall withdraw, lead 
back their army, and engage for the next hundred years to 
make no further endeavours to force their return.* Hereupon 
Echemus, the son of Aeropus and grandson of PhSgeus,^ who 
was our leader and king, offered himself, and was preferred 
before all his brothers-in-arms as champion, engaged in single 
combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot For this 
exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day 
with many goodly privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed ; 
and, among the rest, we obtained the right of holding the 
leading post in one wing, whenever a joint expedition goes forth 
beyond our borders. With you then, O Laeedsemonians, we do 
not claim to compete ; choose you which wing ye please ; we 
yield and grant you the preference : but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, set aside this exploit which we have 
related, and still our title to the chief post is better than that of 
the Athenians : witness the many glorious fights in which we 



Peloponnese (see ApoUod. ii. viiL $§ were masters of the remainder. The 

1,2; Diod. Sic. iv. 57, 58 ; Thucyd. i. 9, only noticeable exceptions to this were, 

&c. ; Pherecvd. Fr. 39^. They were re- the Dryopians in Hermion^ (viii. 73), the 

puUed em related in tne text, and only Pylians, in Southern Elis, who were 

effected their return a hundred years i£olians (Apollod. i. ix. § 9), and the 

later. Kpeans in Northern Elis, who were 

' Before the Dorian immigration the JEto\\anH (see Hermann's Pol. Antiq. 

entire Peloponnese was occupied, with of Greece, § 17). 

trifling exceptions, by three races: — ' Pausaniaa, who relates this story 

the Arcadians, the Achseans, and the briefly 'viii. v. § 1), makes Echemus the 

lonians. The lonians occupied the son of Aeropus and grandson of Cepheits 

country along the Corinthian Gulf^ which (iv. § 7). A monument at Tegea, which 

in later times became Achsca (supra, i. existed in the time of Pausanias, was 

145); the Arcadians held the strong called the tomb of Echemus, and bore 

central position in which they always a representation of his single combat 

maintained themselves ; the Achaeans with Hyllus (viii. liii. § 5). 
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have been engaged against yonrselves,^ O Spartans I as well as 
those which we have maintained with others. We have there- 
fore more right to this place than they ; for they have performed 
no exploits to be compared to ours, whether we look to earlier 
or to later times." 

27. Thus spake the Tegeans ; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows : — " We are nd ignorant that our forces were gathered 
here, not for the purpose of speech-making, but for battle 
against the Barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been pleased 
to bring into debate the exploits performed by our two nations, 
alike in earlier and in later times, we have no choice but to set 
before you the groimds on which we claim it as our heritage, 
deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be preferred above 
Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very Heraclidae, 
whose leader they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom 
the other Greeks would not receive when they asked a refuge 
from the bondage wherewith they were threatened by the people 
of MycenaB,* were given a shelter by us ; and we brought down 
the insolence of Eurystheus, and helped to gain the victory over 
those who were at that time lords of the Peloponnese. Again, 
when the Argives led their troops with Polynices against Thebes, 
and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast that we went 
out against the Cadmeians, recovered the bodies, and buried 
them at Eleusis in our own territory.' Another noble deed of 
ours was that against the Amazons, when they came from their 
seats upon the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica ; ' 

* Supra,i. 66,67; Pausan. VIII. xlv.§ 2. who was then king of Athens; and 

^ MycdnsQ, and not Argos, was the Theseus marched against Thebes, gained 

ancient capital of Argolis, as is plain a victory over the Cadmeians, and re- 

from Homer (II. ii. 569, ic). It was covered the bodies (Apollod. iii. vi. 

situated ''upon a rugged height, in a § 1, &c.; Pausan. i. xzxix. § 2). Some 

recess between two commanding sum- said the bodies were given up to Theseus 

mits of the range of mountains which without a battle (Pausan. ibid.; Plut. 

borders the eastern side of the Argolic Vit. Thes. c. 29 ; Isocrat. Panath. p. 254), 

plain *• (Leake's Morea, ii. p. 366). There ed. Baiter). The tomb in which they 

are to this day abundant remains of the were buried was shown near Eleusis, 

ancient city, notwithstanding the asser- on the road to Megara, as late as the 

tion of Strabo (viii. p. 540), which Pau- time of Pausanias (i. xxxix. § 1). 

sanias long ago contradicted (ii. xv. and ' The mythic contest between the 

xvi.). The chief of these is the well- Greeks and the Amazons was said to 

known ** treasury of Atreus." have begun with Hercules, who invaded 

All accounts agree in representing their country on the Thermodon, being 

Mycenaj as the capital city of Eurystheus required by Eurystheus to bring him 

(Thucyd. i. 9 ; Apollod. ii. iv. § 5; the baldrick of Hippolyta (Apollod. ii. 

Eurip. Here. F. 388; Strab. viii. p. 547, v. § 9). According to some, Theseus 

&c.). took part in this expedition (Philoch. 

• It was said that Adrastus, when he Fr. 49 ; Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 20); but the 

could not persuade the Thebans to siu*- generality of writers made his expedi- 

render the slain, applied to Theseus, tion distinct from that of Hercules, and 
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and in the Trojan war too wo were not a whit behind any of the 
Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these ancient matters ? ® 
A nation which was brave in those days might have grown 
cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then might now be 
vaUaut. Enough therefore of our ancient achievements. Had 
we performed no other exploit than that dt Marathon — though 
in truth we have performed exploits as many and as noble as 
any of the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, we should 
deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. There we stood 
alone, and singly fought with the Persians ; nay, and venturing 
on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and conquered 
on that day forty and six nations ! • Does not this one achieve- 
ment suffice to make good our title to the post we claim? 
Nevertheless, Lacedaemonians, as to strive concerning place at 
such a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as ye 
command, and to take our station at whatever part of the line, 
and face whatever nation, ye think most expedient. Whereso- 
ever ye place us, 'twill be our endeavour to behave as brave 
men. Only declare your will, and we shall at once obey you." 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forthwith all 
the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with one voice, that the 
Athenians were worthier to have the left wing than the Area- 



later in date (HeUan. Fr. 76; Pherecyd. and in the temple of Theseus at Athens 

ap. riut. 1. 8. c; Herodor. ibid.; com- (ib. xvii. § 2); and represented on the 

pare supra, iv. 110). To revenge the pedestal of the statue of Jupiter at 

attack of Theseus, the Amazons invaded Olympia (ib. v. zi. § 2), and on the 

Attica, passing round the Black Sea, and shield of the Minerva of Phidias (Plin. 

crossing the Cimmerian Bosphonis upon H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 632 ; Pausan. i. xvii. 

the ice, according to Hellanicus (Fr. 84). § 2). 

They continued in Attica four months The war, nevertheless, is rightly re- 

(Clitodem. Fr. 6), and fought battles garded as a mere mythus, on a par with 

with various success, but at last were that between the Centaurs and the 

defeated by Theseus (Pausan. i. zli. § 7), Lapitha), which faced it in the Parthe- 

and consented to leave the country, non (see Miiller*s Orchomeniis, p. 357 ; 

The tomb of Hippolyta was shown at V61cker*s Myth. Geogr. i. p. 209 ; Grote's 

Megara(ibid.); and at Athens, the Ama- Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 286-298). 

zouoium, or temple of the Amazons, ' In mentioning Troy, the Athenian 

and the Horcomosion, or Oath-House, speaker had touched on somewhat 

where the treaty was made between tender ground. (See above, vol. iii. 

them and Theseus, were regarded as p. 301.) He, therefore, rapidly retreats 

memorials of the occurrence. The war from it, with an affectation of indif- 

with the Amazon^ was a favourite sub- ference as regards ancient exploits, 

ject both with the painters and the • Vide supra, vii. 61-80, where the 

sculptors of Greece. It formed, appa- entire number of nations composing the 

rently, the subject of the Metopes on army of Xerxes is made to be forty-six. 

the northern side of the Parthenon The Athenian speaker is represented as 

(Leake's Attica, p. f>43), and certainly boasting that the army of Datis was 

that of a relief in the southern wall of similarly composed of oontingents from 

the Acropolis (Pausan. i. xxv. § 2); the whole empire. That it was so is 

it was painted in the Poodle (ib. xv. § 2), very unlikely. 
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dians. In this way were the Tegeans overcome ; and the port 
was assigned to the Athenians. 

When this matter had been arranged, the Greek army, whidi 
was m part composed of those who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up in the following 
order : '®— Ten thousand LacedsBmonian troops held the right 
wing, five thousand of whom were Spartans; and these fire 
thousand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand Helots, 
who were only lightly armed — seven Helots to each Spartan.* 
The place next to themselves the Spartans gave to the Tegeans, 
on account of their courage and of the esteem in which they held 
them. They were all fully armed, and numbered fifteen hun- 
dred men. Next in order came the Corinthians, five thousand 
strong ; and with the^i Pausanias had placed, at their request,' 
the band of three hundred which had come from Potidfea in 
Pallen6. The Arcadians of Orchomenus, in number six hundred, 
came next ; then the Sicyonians, three thousand ; then the 
Epidaurians, eight hundred ; then the TroBzenians, one thousand; 



*<^ The liBt of states which Pausanias 
found inscribed on the base of the statue 
^of Jove, erected at Olympia by the 
Greeks after the close of the war (infra, 
ch. 81), is not very materially different 
from this. There are indeed more va- 
riations between the two than Mr. Qrote 
allows (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 217, 
note); but they are of little importance, 
and admit of easy explanation. Pausa- 
nias omits the Eretrians, the Leucadians, 
and the Paleans of Gephallen6 : he adds 
the Eleans, Geans, Melians, Tenians, 
Naxians, and G^thnians. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured by Broensted 
(I tin. p. 106), that the Eleans of Pausa- 
nias (FAAEIOI) are the Paleans of Hero- 
dotus (HAAEIS): and Pausanias (it is 
said) may either have misread the word 
from the inscription being worn, or the 
Eleans, who were the guardians of the 
temple in which the statue stood, may 
have fraudulently altered the title (see 
Grote, 1. 8. c). The islanders contained 
in the list of Pausanias had their names 
inscribed on the statue, not as having 
sent contingents to Platsa, but as having 
taken part in the war by fighting at 
Salamis (supra, viii. 46). Pausanias is 
mistaken when he speaks of the inscribed 
states as having all shared in the battle. 
He may be corrected from Herodotus 
(viu. 82), and Thucydides (i. 132), from 
which passages it appears, that having 
boi*ne any puii in dif eating the bctrharian. 



gave a claim for inscription. The offer- 
mgs dedicated from the spoils of Platsa 
were regarded, net as commemorative 
of that victory only, but of the whole 
war; and consequently aU those who 
had shared in the victories, whether by 
land or by sea, had honourable mention 
upon those memorials (see Appendix, 
Kote A.). The only exception was in 
case of very trivial contingents. The 
single penteconters of the Siphnians and 
Seriphians, and even the single triremes 
of the Grotoniats (viii. 47) and Lemnians 
(viii. 82) were perhaps not thought to 
entitle them to commemoration. If so, 
the Tenians would probably have been 
omitted but for the timeliness of their 
arrival (see note • to Book viiL ch. 82). 
With regard to the Eretrians and Leu- 
cadians, if their names did not appear 
upon the Olympian offering, it may have 
been because at the time of the inscrip- 
tion these states were politically in- 
cluded in Styra and Anactorium re- 
spectively. Hence in the catalogue of 
Herodotus the contingents of the " Ere- 
trians and Styreans,*' and of the " Leu- 
cadians and Anactorians," are united in 
one, and expressed by a single number. 
(On the general subject, see Appendix, 
Note A.) 

• Vide supra, ch. 10. 

^ The Gorinthians naturally desired 
to have their colonists (Thucyd. i. 56) 
under their immediate protection. 
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then the Lepreats,^ two hundred ; the Mycenfleana and Tiryn- 
thians^* foiir hundred ; the Phliasians, one thousand ; the Her- 
miomans^ three hundred; the Eretrians and Styreana, six 
hundred ; the Chaloideaup/ four hundred ; and the Ambmeiots, 
five hundred* AfttT those came the Leucadiaus and Anaeto- 
riane/ who numberotl eight hundred ; the Paleansof CephallcniaJ 
two hundred ; tlie Eginctans, five hundred ; the Megariaua, 
tlireo tlicmsand ; and the Phit^eans, six hundred. Last of all, 
but first at their extremity of the line, were the Athenians, who, 
to the number of eight tbousjind, occupied the left wing, under 
the eommand of Aristides, the son of Lysiniachus. 

29. All these, except the Helots — seven of whom, as I said, 
altended each Spartan — were heavy-anned troops; and they 

ttounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred raen. This 
was the number of Hoplitea^ or heavy-armed soldiers, whieh was 
brought together against, the Parbarian. The light-artned troops 
consisted of the thirty*five thousand ranged with the Spartane, 
seren in attendance upon each^ who were all well equijiped for 
war; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred others, belonging 
to die Laeedagmonians and the rest of the Greeka. at the rate 
(nearly) of one light to one heavy armed.*^ llms tlie entire 
number of the light-armed was sixty-nine thousand five hundred* 



' Leprenm wvm th« chief city of the 
EWoreftt^Tj wbo were Minyaxift (supra, 
iv. 145 ^ fiii* 73\ prohMj'U'Hui Orcho- 
mecLUA (auDTB, iy. 145, Dote '). It con- 
tjtiued to b« an iDdepeodent dty in tho 
taxQe of the Peioponneeian w«r (Ttiucyd. 
V. lii ), Concertung iu die, aee note ^ 
ou Book iv, ch. 14$, 

« For thie rite of TiiyiiH, vide aupm, 
tL to, note K Thia wu the finat time 
thut it hod Ukeu part in the war. Both 
Tiryttf mid Mjoeneo wore afterwurda 
pviilihed bf the AivtTee for nding with 
yn Of«iki egeiiiflt Fenu, bj the namg 
of Ibiir mtiea and tnmefereiice of the 
Izdiiihituite to Aigoe (P&uaiu]* y. xxiii, 
§2; Diod. Sic. xi. 65). 

* Not the Chalcideaaa of Thnwje, 
but thofle of Eubcea ^XoAtfiSflr ol M 
T^ E^ffir^j PnuaaD. i. &. c.,. 

' AiiiusloriuEci won a ConDthiAQ, or 
peirhftpi a jomt ConatMan aiid Con^^ 
Twmt coloDj (oompftre Thuo^d. it 55 
with Btmb' £• p. 659^ and P^^isui. 
1. i. Ci\ founded in the time of 4^- 
pmhli (ttb* B.C, t^50). It woB Hituatcdat 
tba moti^ of the Ambrfusaa gul^ loude 
11m outAT iud outside the iiuiereiiiniiit 
(oompiin 8cjkx« Penpl, pp. 28^ 39 * 



with Stnib. x. p. G5d, uid PUn. U. N. 
ir. 1), OD the eouth wide of the htij, 
neat the modem town c^ Vm%ititi, The 
raixm At Aios Fetros^ about two mi lee 
west of Vtmitia^ appear to mark the 
site (Leake'a Northern Greece, toU iiL 
p* 493 ; vol. IT, pp, 23*31), 

' CephaUenia (the modem Cefaltmid) 
waa a rwrpdwffktt^ Its four dtiee wera 
PMt or Palm, Cranii, 3am4 and 
PronuA^ or Pronnecue (Thucjd, li. 30 1 
tiv, xxxvin. ^@; Steph. Bjm. ad too. 
Kpdi^im)^ Qt theee Pal^ aeeme to have 
beon the moAt iioportant m early timea 
(Thucyd, i, 27 ; Polyh. t. 3> It occu- 
pied a site of no gre«t atresgth in the 
midfi% of a fertile eoimtrVp iie«r the 
Bouth-weeteru extremity of the iiland, 
Ite potittou ie nuirked oj a few rtiina 
(the i^a/(*dlaff|ro near X£jfurt), on which 
hiA been fouud inacribed the name of 
tho inhabitAntfl. The t»tam m whtoh 
the niiDB tftAnd Is iitill c&llud Pfttia, 
atid the entire dintrict PaiM iU^itcii), 
8eo Le«ike'a Northern Greece, toL til. 
p. *iri, 

* The numben of thia otUculatkiu are 
nntieiiAlty acounte, the eum tolnl of 
the hoplite* being perfectly oorreot. 
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30. The Greek anny, therefore, whidi mustered at Flataea, 
counting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thousand ; snd this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were present 
in tlie camp ; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whole 
number left,* were likewise witli the army ; but these men were 
without anns.^ Such was the array of the Greek troops when 
they took post on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the mourning for 
Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks were 
in the Plateean territory, moved likewise towards the river 
Asopys, which flows in those parts. On their arrival Mardonius 
marshalled them against the Greeks in the following order : — 
Against the Lacedsemonians he posted his Persians ; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up with their 
ranks deeper than common, and also extended their front so 
that part faced the Tegeans ; and here he took care to choose 
out the best troops to face the Lacedflemonians, whilst against 
the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he could not so much 
depend. This was done at the suggestion and by the advice of 
the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the Modes, facing 
the Corinthians, Potidaeans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians; 
then the Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Troezenians, Lepreats, 
Tirynthians, Mycenaeans, and Phliasiaus ; after them the Indians, 
facing the Hermionians, Eretrians, Styreans, and Chalcidians; 
then the Sacans, facing the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Leuca- 
dians, Paleans, and Eginetans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, 
the Plataeans, and the Blegarians, he placed the troops of the 



There is, however, an excess of 800 other light-armed ? and how is Hero- 
light-armed, which seems to have arisen dotus justified in saying that " the entire 
from a miscalculation. If we subtract number of the light-armed was 69,500 "I 
the 50uO Spartans from the 38,700 It seems not improbable that in their 
hoplites, the remainder is 33,700, not hurried flight from Thespiie on the 
34,500. (On the frequent occurrence advance of Xerxes (supra, viii. 50), they 
of numerical discrepancies in Herodotus, may not have liked to encumber them- 
see the Inti-oductory Essay, vol. i. p. selves with the weight of arms. And 
80.) the other Greeks had none to lend 

^ That is, the whole number left after them, as each state sent its full force to 

the destruction of the 700 at Thermo- the war. The Thespians were inscribed 

pylas (supra, vii. 222-225). on the Delphic tripod (supra, viii. S2, 

* It is uncertain whether Herodotus note *), though, according to Pausauias, 

means that the Thespians were unarmed, their name did not appear at Olyiupia. 

or only that they were lightly armed. Their inscription does not prove, how- 

The expression in this passage (8irAa Bk ever, that they fought at Plata^a. It 

olB' ovroi cTxo*') seems rather to imply may have been owing to their conduct 

the latter ; but if this be the meaning, at Thermopylae, 
why are they not counted with the 
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Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and also the 
thousand Phocians.^ The whole nation of the Phoeians had not 
joined the Modes ; on the contrary, there were some who had 
gathered themselves into bands about Parnassus, and made 
ex|x?ditions from thence, whereby they distressed Mardonius and 
tlie Greeks who sided with him, and so did good service to the 
Grecian cause. Besides those mentioned above, Mardonius 
likewise arraye<l against the Athenians the Macedonians and 
the tribes dwelling about Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations which were 
marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, to wit, all those of 
most renown and account. Mixed with these, however, ^eve 
men of divers other peoples,^ as Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, 
Pceonians, and the like ; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both 
of the Hermotybian and Calasirian races,* whose weapon is the 



' That IB, the thousand Phociana who 
had been preyioualy mentioned (supra, 
chs. 17, 18). 

' See above, viii. 113, ad fin. 

* The whole of the former amounted 
to 160,000 men. The Calisiries to 
250,000. (Bk. u. chs. 164, 165, 166.) 
Herodotus says they were armed with 
swords, and it is probably to the long 
daggers many of the Egyptian soldiers 
had that he alludes, which may be called 
their side-arms ; for in no case could a 
sword be considered more than one of 
the weapons, either of heavy or light 
infantry. The arms of the difierent 
corps varied; the heavy infantry hav- 
ing, with other weapons, either a sword 
or dagger; a hatchet; a battle-axe; a 
pole-axe; one or two kinds of clubs or 
maces (figs. 12, 14), tipped ^th metal, 
and bound with thongs roimd the 
handle (like the Roman fasces) to give 
a firm hold ; a curved club, the lissdn 
of modem Ethiopia (see woodcut No. II. 
in n. ch. 69, Bk. vii.), or a falchion, 
which waa a sort of ensis falcatus, called 
shopsh (carried by figs. 5 and 9, in wood- 




cut No. y. below), or khopsh, a name 
resembling the kowU of the Argives. 
(Quint. Curt. lib. viii. ; Apul. Met. lib. 
xi.) They had always the shield and 
spear ; and they wore linen corslets 
(Herod, ii. 182 ; iii. 47), common to 
many other people, sometimes fortified 
with metal plates. (See woodcut No. 
III. in n. ch. 89, Bk. vii., and the dress 
of infantry in woodcut No. V. below.) 
The light infantry, a very numerous 
body, were chiefly archers ; who, besides 
theii* bovra, had clubs, swords, or battle- 
axes, and occasionally a sort of flail (as 
in the middle ages); and two soldiers 
are armed with this in the bas-relief of 
the Temple at Dayr el Medeeneh at 
Thebes, representing a march to cele- 
brate a victory ; part of which is given 
in woodcut No. III. Some had light 
javelins which were also used by the 
chariot corps, the cavalry of an Egyp- 
tian army, whose arms consisted of the 
bow and arrow, javelins, a club, and a 
dagger, or straight sword, for close 
combat. There was also a corps of 
slingers. The arms and dress of the 
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sword^ and who are the only fighting meii in that country.* 
These persons had formerly served ou board the fleet of Xerxes, 



infuttrj Qwj be 4i«eii m the woodeut 
No. V, Ench iwmietit hod ila fttand- 
«^, «crvi]ig» as DiodortiB snya (i. 8iJ ), n» 
ft t«njru3g pdult SUd oQ eQx^oiimgfiiiietit 
in bftltk. ^ (Oamp. Plut. delajtL ». Ti.j 
Tbui eontiflted gviiei^lj of & fiocred 
amiufJt a. king's tuuae^ or an emblematic 
device, iHet^ At, Eg. toI. i. pp, 291 and 
2S4.) Tb<»j liAd J^sciplised troops %t 
ft TCTj earl J period; the ueceulij of 
wtdch WAi more felt when the disparity 
of the Arms, tmad hj & civill*^ and a 
tMirbarouA people, waa ao much less than 
in kter tlmei.— [Q« W,] 

* The heavy and light armed iiifantrj, 
Ibe cliariot and other corps, form pait 
oftheni. The Egyptian niiny was highly 
diiciplinod, in the UmB of the 1 6 th 
dyoAiitj^ and prcbably liang before. It 
wa» divided into corp« and regimenta, 
and it had the pUi^Ianx of hoavy iu^try 
even before that early period ; armed 
with veiy long and etrons Bpeorv, and 
with immenae ahielda ; the power of 
whkh solid square was afterward4!k 
proved m the battle between Cyme and 
Crceana, the Peraiana being nnable to 
make any impreaaioD upun their com- 
pact mass. (!^«e note on Bk. vii. cb. 
8^, woudcnt Ko. ¥.) It was aftorwurda 
adopted by the Greeka (see At. Eg. toL L 
p. 293, and p, Sbd to 36:lj. In attack- 
ing fortified places i the Ej^rpiiana either 
\ the scaling Udder, or in a regiilar 
approiiched under cover of the 
sirowa of the bciwuieti, and battered tbe 
walla with the teatudo i aee woodmit No- 
VL in note on Bk. vii. ch, ^9, and below 
H9> TI«), Thia waa at Brvt a lone pikei 
tlw mtm being prot^^; tod nuder « mime- 
woiA oofered with bideat the rude pro- 
tiQityM of the iMtiMh arietfij-itj^ which wua 
empi&ftd in afl^ timee by tho AMyrittna 
BtbeKimroud Hculpturei)^ ind hj the 
I and others. It was sguiut tbk 
and the moveable towers of tiioiso daya 
(the ** bnlwarka" of Deut. xx. 20)j tl»t 
the Egyptiana in their early fortMoa- 
tiona introduced the acarp and counter^ 
JK:arp,and the paiaJlel wall in the ditch^ 
wbicbj with tbe eculpturea of the 12th 
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Irat Mardoniiis disambarked them before he left Phalerum ; in 
the land force wlii<*h Xerses brought to Athens theie were no 
Egyptians* The number of the barbarianB, as I have akeady 
mentioDed/ was tliree hundred thousand; that of the Greeks 
who had made alliance with Mardoniug is known to none, for 
they were never counted : I should guesa that they mustered 
near fifty thousand strung. The troops thus marshalled were all 
foot soldiers. As for the horse, it wsa^ drawn up by itself, 

33. When the marshalling of Mardouius' troopa by nationn 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 
next day to offer sacrifica The Grecian sacrifice was offered by 
Tisamenus, the son of Antioehus, who aecompinied the array as 
soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the Clytiad 
branch of the lamid^,' but had been admitted among their own 
("itizens by the Lacedaemonians. Now his admission among them 
was on this wise:^ — ^Tisamenua had gone to Delphi to ooniJult 
the god concerning his lack of offsprings when it was declare<l 
to him by the Pythoness that he would win five very glorious 
combats.* Misunderstiiuding the omele, and imaginiug that he 
was to win combata in the gamea, Tisamenus at once applied 
himself to the practice of gymnastica. He trained himself for 



* Stipix ^u, ll^i, etid. I do not see 
QU wbat groiLDdft Mr- Qroto denies tJbiAt 
we *' cam place aoy con^^ienoe in tbia 
toUl of 3iW,i>00*' (Hbt. of Qfeece, toL 
T, p. 233), If Herodotu« hod not po«- 
«aued data In thia inftasfiOi wMch be 
LAokad wIlJi regard to tho atmlJAry 
Onek foroe^ he would not; have ex* 
pMMed hiocUAlf Ro differently in the two 
c^Mi. He impliea that this portion of 
tb0 Fi^Tsian anuj had bi^en counted. 
DiodoruB, with jm uaxml ex^ggemtinOf 
maktm the number of MArdoniui'^ annj 
500, UOO (li, 3*)). 

^ AoooidiQg to CiosrOp there were two 
grealauguTid funiliee in EliB^ the Iumd« 
fend the 0)/tlad« ( De Div, i. 4 1 1 Hero- 
dottis abo menticmii two famiiiea, but 
they are the lamidi^ and the Telli&dn^ 
{hm, ch. ilT). The Clytiafitc with him 
Mv II btAOeh of the former. Philo- 
•trutm {Vit. Apoll. T^an. v, 23^ eon* 
aideri the ttiree fftmiliet «e dktine^. 
Fkiumiki does net mnntion the Tel- 
huMmf bat upaui to ^i**ati^iah be- 
tween the Olythidv, whotu he deHvee 
frutn ClytlAi) & deMendaot of Melampna 
(Vi» XTii. J 4), aod the lamidie, who 
Ave deeommed from lam us, the aon of 
Apollo (▼!. ii. $ 3 ; oooapve Find. OK 

VOL. IV- 



n . 57-75), Whether the Olytioda were 
or were not origiiia!]? Ijunidii, they iie«m 
oertainlj in later timea to have been 
regarded as a diSeront stocks 

The lamid raoa ii mure funoiu thiui 
eitb^ of the othen. (See^ beeidei the 
vazioiii pftttagM in Pavniniairj Find, OL 
vi. 120, 12 If and Clem, Alex. Strom*, p, 
399/) They furnifthed sooth^ayefi to 
LacediBmon and other FeJoponiwiail 
BtateB from very early iimee iTausan. 
IV. ivi, I 1 J VI. ii. § 2). At Sparta 
they had a &imly sepulchre (lb. m, xiL 
§7). In ByrtouiBe they were held in 
eepeoiid hoDour (Find. Oi, I, t. g.,. 
They had there token part iii the 
fontidatioii of the city under Arobiaa^ 
and had hod influence enough to iDtro* 
dtioe their own peculiar reUgioua wor- 
ahip iu}d mythology (cf. MtiJler's Do^ 
riam, ToL i* p. 394, E. T.). In their 
native country » the ministration at the 
altar of Jnpiter at Olympia Eeeou ttim^ 
ciaUy to have belonged to them (Find. 
OL vi. 7, 115 119). 

« On the habit of the Pythoneei to 
disregard the question aakedlf aod to 
anawer on an enthely dtierent iuljeot, 
see above, t7« 151 and l$&i v* S3 ; &0t 
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the Pentathlum,^ and^ on contending at Olympia, oanaie mthin a 
little of winning it ; for he was. successful in eyerything^ except 
the wrestling-match, which was carried off by Hieronymus the 
Andrian. Hereon the Lacedsemonians perceived that the com- 
bats of which the oracle spoke were not combats in the games, 
but battles : they therefore sought to induce Tisamenus to hire 
out his services to them, in order that they might join him with 
their Heradeid kings in the conduct of their wars. He 
however, when he saw that they set great store by his friend- 
ship, forthwith raised his price, and told them, ^'J[f they would 
receive him among their citizens, and give him equal rights 
with the rest, he was willing to do as they desired, but on no 
other terms would they ever gain his consent." The Spartans, 
when they heard this, at first thought it monstrous, and ceased 
to implore his aid. Afterwards, however, when the fearful 
danger of the Persian war hung over their heads, they sent for 
him and agreed to his terms ; but Tisamenus now, perceiving 
them so changed, declared, ''He could no longer be content 
with what he had asked before : they must likewise make his 
brother Hagias ^ a Spartan, with the same rights as himselfl" 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example onoe set by 
Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with madness, 
and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come firom 
Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. Afterwards, 
however, when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to agree to his terms ; and accordingly they 
went again to him, and said they were content to give what he 
required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so changed, raised 
his demand, and told them, " Except they would give his brother 
Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, he would not do as they 
wished." So, as the Argives were in a strait, they consented 
even to thia* 

' For the nature of the Pentathlum, Bahr, ad loc.). 
vide supra, vi. 92, note *. According ^ Hagias the brother must be distin- 

to Pausanias (ni. xi. | 6), Tisamenus guished from Hagias the grandson of 

gained two conteto only, the running Tisamenus. The latter was Lyaander^s 

and the leaping match. In the third, soothsayer at the battle of JEgos-Potami 

which was wrestling, he was defeated, (b.o. 405), and had a bronze statue 

and so (apparently) could not contend erected to him at Sparta (Pausan. m. 

any more. This would seem to imply xi. § 5). 

that to win the prize it was necessary to ^ The same stoiy is told of Melampus 

be victorious in all the five games (see by Apollodorus (n. ii § 2), Pausanias 
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35. In like manner the SpartanSj as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything : and Tisamenus the Elean, 
haying in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in the 
capacity of eoothstiyer^ helped the Spartans to gain five very 
glorious combata He and his brother were the only men whom 
the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship.' The five combats 
were these following : — The first was the combat at Flatsea ; tlie 
Becondj tliat near T^ea, against the Tegeans and the Argives ; 
the thirds that at Dipaeeie, a^dnflt all the Arcadians excepting 
thoee of Mantluea * * the fourth, that at the Isthmus,'* against 
the Messenians ; and tlie fifth, that at Tanagra, against the 
Athenians and the i\jgives.^ Tlie battle here fought was the 
last of all the five. 

36. The Spartans had now bronght Tisamenus with them to 
the Plat^an territory, where he acted as soothsayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims favourable, if the Greeks stood 



(n. iTiii. § 4)^ aiid the Schotinst on 
l^d&r (Nem» ix. 30 )« It is glaaced at 
by Homer (Odjia. xv, 225-240). Phe- 
recydet (Fr. 24) related it^ but without 
any iDeotioQ of Blaa. 

* Herodotu* mutt be luppoied to 
mean the on) j foreigners ; otherwise hi« 
■t»t«tiient will D« vc^rj incorroct. Helota, 
it IB wfsU knQwnf wei^e oft^n adraittM 
to citizenship, becomitig thereby Neo- 
damodeUt or new citizeiia (Thueyd* vti. 
5@). £veo with tbia liEniUliun it tnny 
be doubted whether admi!«ion« to citi^ 
gjsnahjpwere reallj so rare. Herodotus 
hlmaeu dieclaroe that the Mlnys; were 
c«cfiiT«d ai oitizeni (aiipra, if. 145; tee 
note * ad loe.). And Tyrt^ua in said 
by Plutajvb to have eajoyed the same 
pn^rileige (Apophth. Lac, voL ii. p. 230, 
D.). Forsign 8laTe«» too, brought up 
an foster-children in the house of n 
Spartan (rp^iiAm}, seem sometimea to 
h«ve attained the dtisen tank {Xen* 
HeU. V. iii. § 9 ; ef. Mtdler'a Dorionsj 
Tol. U. p, 44, E. T.I. 

* These arc clearly tb^ wars to which 
ThuoydidM alludes, m hindering tb« 
Spartani from ofiTering any opponition 
to the growth of the Atbeniiui confe- 
deracy, duriog the years immediately 
following tlie Persian w^lt [ vh Jii ti ird 

Nothing m€3re is knuwti of them than 
the little which may be gathered from 
thia noasoge; for PauAauiaa tilt, xi, § tij 
memy r«p«ats what be has learnt from 
our author. It would seem that Azvoi 
«ndBaTOiir«d to uae the advantage that 



nbe had gained by nuraiog her reaources 
whihs Sparta was engaged in the struggle 
agikinst XeneSi and that hanng buc- 
eeeded in stirring ^p dinflWction in 
Arcadia, ahe attadied Sparta, in alHaoce 
with that eountry. But Sparta was 
victorious over her assailanta. Djpteeia, 
where the second victory woa gained, 
was a hamlet in the tra4^ known aa 
Msnalia (Patiaan., L s. c.), which lay 
immediately to the east of the T^eatia. 
The city ia mentioned under the name 
of Dipff^ by Stephen. It waa one of 
the plftoes swallowed up in Megalopolia 
(Pausan, viii. xxvii. § 3). 

*> Or "at IthAm^/' if the oonjectuie 
of Fabner be adopted. All the MS3., 
however, give the reading " lathmuB,'* 
and the manuscript reading of Pauaaniaa 
(ill. J3. § Gt i^ 'Ifffl^oSj ia to tome ex- 
tent a confirmation of it. Conaidering 
how little we know of the hiatory of 
this ^riod ^Ghrote, voL v« pp. 39.% S96), 
it ia unposaible to say that one of the 
bAttlea netween the rebel Helots ind 
their lords may not have been fbu^t 
oev tiia Iffthmua. 

For the dreumatanoes of the ravolt, 
use Thucyd. i. 10M03, and Diod. Sic. 
XI. 6 J, €4. It btgan in the year &.C. 464, 
and ended B.C. 455, 

^ J5ee Thucyd. i. 107, 108 ; Diod. Sic, 
li. m ; Pbt. Mene£. p. 242» B. The 
Atlieuiana did not allow that they suf- 
fered a defeat at Tanagra, but regarded 
the battle as undecided. It was fought 
in Novamber of the year n.c, 457 . 

z2 
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on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or croflBed the 
river Asdpug. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing ; but he 
likewise found them bode him well, if he was cont^it to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites ; tor 
H^esistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the TeUiads,^ 
was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken captive by 
the Spartans, who, considering that he had done them many 
grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent to put him 
to deatL Thereupon Hegesistratus, finding himself in so sore 
a case, since not only was his life in danger, but he knew that 
he would have to suffer torments of many kinds before his 
death, — Heg^istratus, I say, did a deed for which no words 
suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, which 
were of wood but bound with iron bands ; and in this condition 
received from without an iron implement, wherewith he con- 
trived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon record. 
Calculating how much of his foot he would be able to draw 
through the hole, he cut off the front portion with his own 
hand ; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a way 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to Tegea, 
travelling during the night, but in the daytime stealing into 
the woods, and staying there. In this way, though the Lace- 
daemonians went out in full force to search for him, he never- 
theless escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea. So the 
Spartans were amazed at the man's endurance, when they saw on 
the ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, and yet for 
all their seeking could not find him anywhere. Hegesistratus, 
having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, took refuge in Tegea; 
for the Tegeans at that time were ill friends with the Lace- 
daemonians.® When his wound was healed, he procured himself 
a wooden foot, and became an open enemy to Sparta. At the 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble; for the 
Spartans took him captive as he was exercising his office in 
Zacynthus,' and forthwith put him to death. But these things 
happened some while after the fight at Platsea. At present he 
was serving Mardonius on the As6pus, having been hired at no 

^ Supra, ch. 33, note '. of Sparta. Demaratus fled ihGce after 

^ As they commonly were. See above, hia deposition (vi. 70). Hence perhaps 

i. 65-68 ; vi. 72 ; ix. 35. the expedition undertaken against the 

' Zacynthus more than once furnished island in the second year of the Pelopon* 

an asylum to those who feared the enmity nesian war, b.c. 430 (Thucyd« ii. 66). 
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inconsiderable price ; and here he offered sacrifice with a right 
good will, in part from his hatred of the Lacedaemonians, in part 
for lucre's sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 
their Greek allies to begin the battle — these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus, a Leucadian — 
and when soldiers continued to pour into the opposite camp and 
the numbers on the Greek side to increase continually, Tima- 
genidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to 
keep a watch on the passes of Cithseron,^ telling him how sup- 
plies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring him 
that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was given by Tima- 
genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Cithseron which 
opens out upon Plateea, a pass called by the Boeotians the 
« Three Heads," but called the " Oak-Heads " by the Athenians.^ 
The horse sent on this errand did not make the movement in 
vain. They came upon a body of five hundred sumpter-beasts 
which were just entering the plain, bringing provisions to the 
Greek camp from the Peloponnese, with a number of men 
driving them. Seeing this prey in their power,«the Persians set 
upon them and slaughtered them, sparing none, neither man 
nor beast ; till at last, when they had had enough of slaying, 
they secured such as were left, and bore them off to the camp 
to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight The barbarians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greeks to cross ; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly ; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Modes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 

1 Two roadfl passing oyer CithiBroii (Leake, N. Greece, vol. ii. p. 334V 

converged upon rUtoa. One led from * The name " Oak-Heads " (Diyoe- 

Eleusis and Athens, and passing G£no$. Cephalie) seems to have belonged to 

Eleutbene, and Panactum, debouched the entire dip in the mountain range 

on the Plataaan plain near Hysia. The through which passed both the roads 

other was the direct route from the above mentioned. Here the western 

Isthmus to Thebes. It led from Megara, road seems to be specially intended, 

and crossed the ridge of Cithnron about but in Thucydides {m. 24) the eastern 

a mile to the wsst of the former, de- or Athenian route has the term applied 

scending thence 'obliquely along the to it. 
flanks of the mountain, upon rlat«a 
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and often led the charge till the lines met^ when the Medes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, mi- 
common valour. 

41« For ten days nothing was done more than this ; bat on 
the eleventh day from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near PlataBa— the nnmber of 
the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the first, and 
Mardonius being impatient of the delay — there was a conference 
held between Mardonius, son of Gobryas, and Artabazus, son of 
Phamaces,^ a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more than 
almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the following 
were the opinions delivered :— Artabazus thought it would be 
best for them to break up from their quarters as soon as possible, 
and withdraw the whole army to the fortified town of Thebes, 
where they had abundant stores of com for themselves, and of 
fodder for the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, they had only to 
sit quiet, and the war might be brought to an end on this 
wise : — Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, and uncoined 
gold too ; they had silver moreover in great abundance, and 
drinking-cups. Let them not spare to take of these, and distri- 
bute them among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in the 
several cities ; 'twould not be long before the Greeks gave up 
their liberty, without risking another battle for it Thus the 
opinion of Artabazus agreed with that of the Thebans ; * for he 
too had more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other 
hand, expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly disinclined to yield. " Their army," he said, " was 
vastly superior to that of the Greeks; and they had best 
engage at once, and not wait till greater numbers were gathered 
against them. As for Hegesistratus and his victims, they should 
let them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them to be favour- 
able, but, according to the old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle." 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the King 
had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 



* Supra, viii. 126-129. dotua to mean that the Thebans were 

* Supra, ch. 2. The sense has been present at the oonferfnce, and exprrased 
mistaken by Larcher, Beloe, and Mr. their approval of ArtabasuB* advice. 
Isaac Taylor, who understand Hero- 
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the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them : — 
''Did they know of any prophecy which said that. the Persians 
were to be destroyed in Greece?" All were silent; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who knew 
them full well, because they did not think it safe to speak out. 
So Mardonius, when none answered, said, ** Since ye know of no 
such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, whp know it well, 
will myself declare it to you. There is an oracle which says 
that the Persians shall come into Greece, sack the temple at 
Delphi, and when they h^ve so done, perish one and alL Now 
we, as we are aware of the prediction, will neither go against 
the temple nor make any attempt to sack it : we therefore shall 
not perish for this trespass. Bejoice then thus far, all ye who 
are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Greeks." When he had so spoken, he further 
ordered them to prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow. 

43. As for the oracle of which Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am well assured, mean 
them, but the Illyrians and the Enchelean host' There are, 
however, some verses of Bads which did speak of this battle : — 

" By ThermMon'B Btream, and the graM-clad banks of Asdpus, 
See where gather the Qredans, and hark to the foreigners' wazndioat— • 
There in death shall lie, ere fitte or Laohesis doomed him, 
Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh." 

These verses, and some others like them which Musseus wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermddon • 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.'' 

* The Encheleans are generally spoken iii. v. § 4). , 

of as an lUyrian race (Scylaz, Penpl. p. * I cannot agree with Ool. Leake 

19 ; Strab. yii. p. 473; Steph. Bys. ad (K. Qreeoe» vol. ii p. 250) that this 

Toc.). They dwelt in the country Thermddon is the torrent of PkUanaki, 

north of Epidamnus, about Lake Lych- which rising from the mountain of Sia- 

nidia, the modem ZcrUa Skutari (Polyb. matd flows mto the Euripus near Dhr6- 

V. 108). misi. In that case Herodotus could not 

The expedition of which Herodotus have connected it with Tanagra. I 

here speaks appears to have belonged should suppose it, with Kiepert, to be 

to the time of Cadmus. Cadmus, ao- one of the winter streams (x*^M^A<'0 

cording to the myth, was invited by the which descend from the south side of 

Encheleans to assist them against the Siamatd (Hypatus), the waters of which, 

other Ulyrians. He accepted the invi- if Kiepert's map is true, form the tribu- 

tation, and led them to victoij. In tary of the Asdpus which joins it at 

this way he became king of Illyria. Tanagra, and which is now called the 

Aftenvards, having g^ed many sue- Lari (cf. Pausan. ix. xix. § 3 ; and 

cesses, he led an expedition against Tzets. ad Lycoph. 647). 

Delphi, plundered the temple, but met ^ Glisas was one of the most andent 

with mat disasters on his return (com- of the BoBotian towns. It is mentioned 

pare Eurip. Baoch« 1336, with ApoUod. by Homer (11. ii. 504). Pauaanias placet 
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44. After Mardonins had put his question about the pio- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encouragement, ni^t 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches w^^ set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp, — ^the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep, — ^Alexander, the son of Amyntas^ king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian 
outposts, and desired to spee^ with the generals. Hereupon, 
while the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch 
ran to the chie&, and told them, ** There had come a horseman 
from the Median camp who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of whom he mentioned 
the names." 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows : — 

'' Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to your 
honour ; and I charge you to keep it secret from all excepting 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had I 
not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should not 
have come to tell you ; but I am myself a Greek by descent,^ 
and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is afraid 
that, if he delays, you will increase in number. Make ready 
then to receive him. Should he however still defer the combat, 
do you abide where you are ; for his provisions will not hold out 
many more days.® If ye prosper in this war, forget not to do 
something for my freedom ; consider the risk I have run, .out of 
zeal for the Greek cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius 
intends, and to save you from being surprised by the barbarians. 
I am Alexander of Macedon." 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the camp, 
and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 

it on the road from Thebes to Chalcia, could be true. Herodotus hod R>oken 

seven stades from Teumeasus (1. s. c. ; above of the " abundant stores of com 

compare Strab. iz. p. 598). Its exact and fodder," which were laid up at 

site is uncertain (Leake, N. Q. vol. ii. p. Thebes (ch. 41^. And it is evident from 

255). their whole history that tiie commis- 

* Supra, V. 22 ; viii. 137, 138. sariat of the Persians was ezoeUently 

' It seems very unlikely that this managed. 
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wing, and told Pausanias all that they had leamt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than -he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said, — 

'* Since the battle is to come with to-morrow's dawn, it were 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other Greeks ; for ye 
know the Modes and their manner of fight, since ye have already 
fought with them once at Marathon, but we are quite ignorant 
and without any experience of their warfare. While, however, 
there is not a Spartan here present who has ever fought agEunst 
a Mode, of the Boeotians and Thessalians we have had expe- 
rience.^ Take then your aims, and march over to our post upon 
the right, wh^e we supply your place in the left wing." 

Hereto the Athenians replied — " We, too, long ago, when we 
saw tliat the Persians were drawn up to face you, were minded 
to suggest to you the very course which you have now been the 
first to bring forward. We feared, however, that perhaps pur 
words might not be pleasing to you. But, as you have now 
sjwken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our consent, 
and are ready to do as ye have said." 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places.^ But the movement 
was perceived by the Boeotians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius ; who at once, on hearing what had been done, made 
a change in the disposition of his own forces, and brought the 
Persians to face the Lacedaemonians. Then Pausanias, finding 
that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans to the 
right wing ; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
upon the left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former posts, 
Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows : — 

''Lacedaemonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you never turn 
your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always stand firm, 
and either die at your posts or else destroy your adversaries.^ 

^ That the Spartans bad oooaaioiiaUy hiatory. 

been engaged against the Theasalians we ' Plutardi confirms this narrative 

know from Herod, t. 63 and 64. But (yit.Aristid. c. 16); bat his details are 

there is no reason to think that they' at varianoe with Herodotus, and cannot 

had ever hitherto been at war with the be regarded as trustworthy. 

Boeotians. Herodotus is not a good * Vide suura, vii. 209. That the 

authority for the details of Spartan- Spartans haa reaUy at this time the 
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But in all this which they say Qonoerning yon there is not one 
word of truth ; for now have we seen yon, before battle was 
joined or onr two hosts had come to blows, flying and leaving 
your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the first trial of our 
arms, and taking your own station against our slaves. Surely 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find 
ourselves deceived in you ; for we believed the reports of you 
that reached our ears, and expected that you would send a 
herald with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by yourselves 
against our division of native Persians. We for our part were 
ready to have agreed to this; but ye have made ns no such 
offer — nay! ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. 
However, as no challenge of this kind comes fix)m you to us, lo! 
we send a challenge to you. Why should not you on the part 
of the Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and 
we on the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equal 
numbers on both sides ? Then, if it seems good to the others to 
fight likewise, let them engage afterwards — ^but if not, — ^if they 
are content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us so do — 
and whichever side wins the battle, let them win it for their 
whole army." 

49. When the herald had thus spoken,^ he waited a while, but, 
OS no one made him any answer, he went back, and told 
Mardonius what had happened. Mardonius was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that he at once 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows — 
for though horsemen they used the bow * — ^sorely distressed the 



reputation of being the bravest of the of Oriental, races. The chaUenge, it 

Greeks, is evident from the words of must be granted, is not so probable a 

Thucydides (iv. 40). It was thought feature. 

that nothing could induce them to yield, ^ dupra, vii. 84 (compare viL 61). 

but that, whatever the strait in which The custom is noticed by several writers 

they might be, they would always (Xen. Anab. in. iii. § 7 ; Lucian. Her- 

resist to the death. This illusion was motiin. § 33). It appears to have been 

dispelled at Pylos. Concerning the real adopted from the Assyrians (see the 

nature of the Spartan courage, see Arist. Monuments passim), and to have been 

PoL viii 3 ; and compare Eth. Nic. in. passed on to the Parthians (AppiaD, 

viii. §§ 7, 8. B. C. iv. 59; Dionys. Perieg. 1. Um; 

* Mr. Grote disbelieves this circum- Plut. Vit. Crass, c. 24, 25 ; Virg. Geoig. 

stance. He thinks that Herodotus has iii. 31 ; Hor. Od. i. 19, ii. 13, &c.). In 

here, "in Homeric style, cast the Alexander s time, however, the favourite 

feeling of Mardonius at the time into weapon of the Persian cavalry seems to 

the form of a speech " (Hist, of Greece, have been the javelin, — the jereed of the 

vol. V. p. 230). But the ' Homeric ' present day (see Arrian, Rzp. Alex. L 

style of reproach is quite agreeable to 15 ; iii. 15). 
the practice of primitive, and especially 
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Greek troops, which could not briog them to close combat 
The fountain of Gargaphia,* whence the whole Greek army 
imw its water, they at tliis time choked up and spoiled^ The 
Lacedaemouians were the only troops who had their station near 
thifl ibuntain ; the other Greeks were more or less distant from 
it, according to their place in the line ; they however were not 
far from the Asopus, StilJ, as the Persian horse with their 
missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so they 
could not get their water from the river> these Greeks^ no less 
than the Lacedaemonians, resorted at tiiis time to the fountain. 

50, When the ibuntaiii was choked, the Grecian captains, 
seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and 
observing moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them^ 
held a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters 
of Pansanias upon the right For besides the above-named 
difficulties, which were great enough, other circumstances added 
to their distress. All the provisions that they had brought with 
them were gone ; and the attendants who bad been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Peloponnese^ were prevented from returning 
to camp by tho Persian horse, which had now closed the 
passage. 

51* The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks shuidd move to the Island^ — a tract of ground which lies 
in front of Platsea, at the distance of ton furlongs from the 
Asdpus and fount Gargaphia, where the anny was encamped 
at that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent: 
tor there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down 
from Mount Citharon into the plain below in two streamsj 
flowing in channels about three furlongs apart, which after a 
while unite and become one.* The name of this river is Oerog, 
and the dwellers in those parts call it, the daughter of the 
Asdpus.' This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to 



L 



• Suprn, ok. 25. 

' PauMolM sajB the fountatn wm 
]yi«rwarda PwtorSd by the PkfJOatw (U£, 

■ There i« ©o ** iihmd/* projperly ao 
^led; in front of Pktffia* Ther© ia, 
however « in the poaittoti &ad at About 
the dkt^noe miUcated, & tmct of ground 
tieiftrly, though not quite, Buiroundt^d by 
wKt«v which Aeemv to be the plAce iba^ 
bora the njime. Two ftmoll fltream» 
doMccnd from the fl&nkB of CithseroD, 
wlueh at first nre not more than 300 



yafdi fefwrtf but gnbduaOy LocreMe the 
disUnce to more than hmlf a milijf after 
which they agiftin kpproaoh esah other, 
u)d unite to form the snukU river which 
ilowe into the Corintbiau Gulf «t 
Lreadh6Mra, {i^e the Plan, Hupr^ p. 
326.) Thii nver ii, beyond a doUDt, 
thtt ancient O^roS (see Pftusui. UL it. 3 ; 
and oompar& the observ&tioni of CoL 
Leake, N, Greece, voL ii pp. 357-359). 
** It ii of course iintrUe that there 
\b &ny phyBic^ counai^ion between these 
two streams. The ancients, however, 
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remove ; and they chose it^ first because they would there have 
no lack of water, and secondly, because tiie horse could not 
harass them as when it was drawn up right in their front. They 
thought it best to begin their march at the second watch of the 
night, lest the Persians should see them as they left their 
station, and should follow and harass them with their cavalry. 
It was agreed likewise, that after they had reached the place, 
which the Asopus-bom Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down frwn 
CithsBron, they should despatch, the very same night, one half of 
their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom 
they had sent to procure provisions, and who were now blocked 
up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during that 
whole day to suffer beyond measure ftom the attacks of the 
enemy's horse. At length when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
number struck their tents and b^;an the march towards the 
rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon ; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
to Plataea ; where they took post at the temple of Juno,^ which 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
from Grargaphia ; and here they pitched their camp in fix)nt of 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedaemonians to strike their 
tents and follow those who had been the first to depart, 
supposing that they were on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All the captains but one were ready to obey his orders : 
Amompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader of 
the Pitanate cohort,^ refused to move, saying, " He for one would 

may have thought there was ; for it was war, he believes to have been confined 
not uncommon with them to derive a to the southern or highest part of the 
stream from a river. The fountain eminence, where the ruins are of th« 
Arethusa, for instance, though in Sicily, most archaic character (N. Greece, voL 
was connected in this way with the ii. p. 364 ; compare p. 325). The temple 
river Alpheus in the Peloponnese (Pind. appears to have been spared when the 
Nem. i. 1 ; Pyth. ii. 7, &c.) I rest of the city was destroyed by the 
* The site of this temple is very Boootians, b.c. 426, while a new temple 
uncertain. Col. Leake thinks that it was also built in honour of Juno in its 
occupied a situation on the northern immediate neighbourhood (Thucyd. iii. 
portion of the table height on which the 68). The latter is probably the build- 
town stood^ overlooking the Oeroe, ing which Pausanias saw (ix. ii. § 5). 
within the circuit of the present walls. ^ Thucydides. declares the belief in 
The Platsea of the time of the Persian a " Pitanate cohort '* to have been a 
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OBSTINACY OF AMOMFHARETLS. 



I 



Dot fly from the etmngers,^ or of his own will bring disgrace 
upon fiparta" It bad liappened that he was absent from th© 
former conference of the captains ; * and so wbit was now taking 
place astoniehed Itim. PauBanias and Enryanax* thoiiglit it a 
nionstrons thing tliat Amonipharetus would not hearken to 
them ; but considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
when he was so minded, they were to leave the Pitanates to 
their fate ; seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agree- 
ment with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
Mm, might f^erish* On this accoimt, therefore, they kept the 
Lacedeemonian force in its place, and made every endeavoor 
to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong to act as he was 
doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
^mompbaretnw^ — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
H^mr owD. array or in that of the Tegeans — the Athenians on 
||MBf> side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do another,* they remained quiet 
in their station nntil the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a burseman to see whether the Sjmrtans really moant 
to set forth, or whether after all tbey had no intention of 
moving* The borsenian was also to ask Fansanias, what he 
wished the Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the LacedeBmonians 
drawn np in their old |»oeition, and their leaders quarrelling 
with one another, Paiisanias and Burj^anax had gone on urging 
Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his men by staying 
behind while the others drew cfl^ but vdthout succeeding in 
persuaduig him j until at last the dispute had waxed hot 



Ytdgar error amcitig the Greeks gen«- 
nilly. H« ftboolutely deoieB the exiat- 
etu^, at anf trme, ofeiieb & bodj 'ht oitl^ 
iyiiftra irmrart, i, 20). It i^ poesible 
cartaioly that no portion of the Spartaa 
ftrmy uwy b«T« borne this DamSj out « 
ntuia ws« ft auburb of Sparta (supimi 
lii. 55) t poaMsaing a oert^n diitlm^tnaia 
in itMlJf, It is Llkdy to hare furtildhed to 
ttu annj a btttt&tton of its own, irhlch 
HarodotUi, who had been at Pitatm 
(U A, o.), wooJd intend to mark out for 
honour* He migbt call tbiA 
Htaniite cohort *' without tneaai 
it ootuAlly bore thw title 



antiquity that Caiacalla oompoMd iik 
k6xos HiTotfdTni of joung Spartam 
(Herodinit ir. 3, p. 170, D.), 

" Yido aupra, cL U^ and infra, eh. 55. 

* Tide ffupra, ch> 5l« 

' Eufyana;^ hod becD meDiioned aa 

having somo ahare in the command, 

aupn, cb. 10. 
I 1 



Vide »upr% cha. 6 and S. The 

Boreneis caused by reoont duuppotjit* 

ment might hmve produced n diitruat of 

the ^pATtanB, which their ordinary oanr 

' the duct did not justify. The Atheniaai^ 

that aa Mr. BlAk»loy obaimrca (note ad loc), 

were fond of taxing the Bpartana with 

It aeqq.; 

Eurip^ Androm^ 44&-450; &c/i t but 

'* y^ry does net bear out th« charge."* 



mg tfc 
In Itciftum times tb^ etJ^tement of bad faith (Ariflt. FaA. 1004 et 
Thucydides waji not belieTed ; for it 
was certainly in iuppoattd imitation of 
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between them just at the moment when the Athenian herald 
arrived. At tids point Amompharetos, who was still disputing, 
took up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at the 
feet of Pausanias, saying — " With this pebble I give my vote 
not to run away from the strangers." (By ** strangers" he 
meant barbarians.^) Pausanias, in reply, called him a fool 
and a madman, and, turning to the Athenian herald, who had 
made the inquiries with which he was charged, bade him tell 
his countrymen how he was occupied, and ask them to approach 
nearer, and retreat or not according to the movements of the 
Spartans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians ; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat— expecting (and rightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompharetus, when he saw the rest of the Lacedaemonians 
in motion, would be unwilling to be left behind. No sooner was 
the signal given, than all the army except the Pitanates began 
their march, and retreated along the line of the hiUs; the 
Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians likewise set off 
in good order, but proceeded by a different way from the Lace- 
deemonians. For while the latter dung to the hilly ground and 
the skirts of Mount Cithaeron, on account of the fear which they 
entertained of the enemy's horse, the former betook themselves 
to the low country and marched through the plain. 

57. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe that 
Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; he therefore 
remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their post; 
when, however, Pausanias and his troops were now some way 
off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good earnest, 
ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at a walk 
towards the main army. Now the army was waiting for them 
at a distance of about ten furlongs, having halted upon the river 
Moloeis^ at a place called Argiopius, where stands a temple^ 
dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres.® They had stopped here, that, in 

** Vide supra, ch. 11. chs. 62 and 65. Platarch tells us it wu 

^ The Moloeis must be one of the situated on the skirts of Cithseron, not 

small streams which join to form the far from the Herdum of Androorates 

Oeroe, but it is not possible to deter- (Vit. Aristid. c. 11). Pausanias (ix. iv. 

mine which of them. If the name Oeroe 4 2) seems to place it near Qai^phia 

applied, as is probable (supra, ch. 51), (see above, ch. 25, note *). No remains 

to both the main sources, perhaps the of it have hitherto been discovered, 

intermediate stream was the Moloeis. * According to Plutarch (1. s. c), the 

* This temple is mentioned again, Athenians had been warned by the 
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band should reftise 



the I 



Lmomptaretiis anc 

they were drawn up, and should really oot stir from it, 
they might have it in their power to move back and lend them 
assistance* Amompharetiis, however, and bis companiotia re- 
joined the main body ; and at the same time the whole mass of 
the barbarian cavalry arrived and began to preas hard upon 
tbem. The horsemen had followed their nsual practice and 
ridden up to the Greek camp, when they discovered that the 
place where the Greeks had been posted hitherto w^os deeart^d. 
Hereupon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon as 
they overtook the eaemy* pressed heavily on them. 

58. Maidoniu.«i, when ho heard tliat the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to liim Thorax of Larissaj^ and his 
brethren^ Eurypylus and Thrasideias, and said — 

** 0, sons of Aleuas ! what vdll ye say now, when ye see yonder 
place empty ? Why, you, who dwell in their neighbourhood, 
told me the LacedremonianB never fled from battle, but were 
brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, howeverj you 
yourselves beheld them change their place in the line ; * and 
her©, as all may see, they have run away during the night. 
Verily, when their turn came to fi*j[ht with those who are of a 
truth the bravest warriors in all tiie world, they showed plainly 
enough that they are men of no worthy who have distinguished 
themBelves among G-reeks — men likewise of no worth at ail- 
However, I can r«^ily excuse you, who, knowing nothing of the 
Persians, praised these men from your acquaintance with certain 
exploits of theirs ; but I marvel all the more at Artabazus, that 
Ae should have been afraid of the Lacedii&moaians, and have 
therefore given us so dastardly a counsel,— bidding us, as he 
did, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, and there allow 
ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks ^^ — advice whereof I shall 
take care to inform the King, But of this hereafter. Now we 
must not allow them to escape ns, but must pur^e ailter them 
till we overtake them ; and then we must exact vengeance for 



Delphic orack, Uwt, in order to soetire 
tb« Ticiorjj tbej mtiat tttotific^ to the 
local gods of the Plftteoan distrnt^ fmd 
kIso %ht th« bAtU« in their own teni- 
tory in the plam of the ElcuKimou god-' 
deetes. Ton two pArU of the oracle 
wemed ineofQpKttblo ; but hj the <^ 
ixiTei7 of tliia ftiwimit t«mple thi^ wer« 
Tht Pliteuu oBd«d tbe 



torritoi^ in which It lii]r to Athcoitf who 
thufl fought on her otm grofind^ It is 
clenr that HefodottU hud mA llMid of 
thin itory^ wbidi k probably d«foid «f 
ii[iy foundntion In fmi (tee Thirlwoll, 
Hut. of Greooe, voL ii. pp. 334, 3Lt5). 
^ Supm, cb. 1. 

* Supra, ch* 47, 

* Supra, ch. it. 
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all the wrongs whicb haye been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians." 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the As&pns, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could not 
see the Athenians ; for, as they had taken the way of the plain, 
they were hidden from his sight by the hills ; he therefore led 
on his troops against the Lacedaemonians and the Tegeans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the barbarians 
saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so hastily, they all forth- 
with seized their standards, and hurried after at their best speed 
in great disorder and disarray.^ On they went with loud shouts 
and in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the Atheni- 
ans, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, with this 
message: — 

*' Men of Athens I now .that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedaemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to succour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek cause) would have 
been bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, 'tis your place to come to 
our aid, sore pressed as we are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at least send 
us your archers, and be sure you will earn eur gratitude. We 
acknowledge that tliroughout this whole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours — we therefore doubt not that you 
will do us this service." 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the King's side, whose place in the line 

^ It is curiouB that Plutarch, while Spartami to aUow the die airay of the 

following in most points the very ex- enemy. But I suspect that a neeative 

pressions of Herodotus, should reverse has slipped out before trvprwrayfAitn/ir — 

this statement, and declare that the and that we ought to read, MapMrtos . . . 

Persians advanced in good order (Yit. (^x^^ ^ ^ (nnrrwrtrfiiitnuv r^v S^^n^or 

Aristid. c. 17). If his text is sound, we iiFt<p4pero rots AeuctituiMtfiois, k. r. X, 

must suppose that he thought it would The sense of the whole pasesge seems 

detract too much from the credit of the to require this change. 
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had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed tlicm 
by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
succour they desired. Accordingly the Lacedajmonians, and the 
Tegeans — whom nothing could induce to quit their side — were 
left alone to resist the Persians. Including the light-armed, the 
number of the former was 50,000 ; while that of the Tegeans 
was 3000.* Now, therefore, as they were about to engage mth 
Mardonius and the troops under him, they made ready to offer 
sacrifice. The victims, however, for some time were not favour- 
able ; and during the delay, many fell on the Spartan side, and 
a still greater number were wounded. For the Persians had 
made a rampart* of their wicker shields,^ and shot from behind 
them such clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sorely dis- 
tressed. TTie victims continued unpropitious ; till at last Pau- 
sanias raised his eyes to the Herseum of the Platseans,® and 
calling the goddess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint 
the hopes of the Greeks. 



* Vide Bupra, cha. 28, 29. The 50,000 
would be thus compoBed : — 

' ( I^acedamonlADB .. 6,000 

* I LMedaBmontaiii .. 5.000 

6<MXH> 
The Tegean 3000 were:— 

Heavy-aimed i^oo 

Llgbt^nned i^oo 

3.000 

* It is curious to find the same prac- 
tice still in use at the present day. In 
an account given by an English surgeon 
(Mr. Adams) of an attack made by North- 
American Indians upon a Russian post 
in the winter of 1850-1851, I find the 
following: — " Each man carried a shield 
of thick vyxxi, which was musket-proof; 
and after the first attack, they appear to 
have planted them in a line, so as to farm, 
a will, from behind which they fii^ 
[with arrows] at the surviving mhabi- 
tants." (See Osbom's Discovery of the 
North- West Passage, p. 175.) 

' The wicker shield used hj the Per- 
sians, both at this time and m the age 
of Xenophon (Anab. i. viii. § 9), but 
which is not seen at Persepolis (supra, 
vii. 61, note ^), seems to have been 
adopted from the Assyrians, on whose 
monuments it not unmquently appears 
(see Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 
1st series, plates 75 and 78). The mode 
of using it, was either by means of a 
VOL. IV. 



shield-bearer, who protected the archer, 
as in the subjoined representation, or 
sometimes perhaps by means of a crutch 
(vide supra, vii. 80, note •). 




" Supra, ch. 52, note ^ If the temple 
stood where Col. Leake supposes, it 
would be directly in the rear of Pausa- 
nias, but conspicuous if he turned round. 
As, however, the Platasan Hdr^, or Juno, 
was entitled " Hfire Cithaironia " (Plut. 
Vit. Arist. c. 18, &c.), it may be doubted 
whether the building did not occupy 
some point on the skirts of the moun- 
tain. In this case, it would have been 
upon his right. 

2 A 
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62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advanciiig before 
the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and the Lacedae- 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced to 
the attack ; while the Persians, on their side, left; shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these were swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many times seized, hold of the Greek spears and 
bmke them ; for in boldness and warlike spirit the PersiaDs 
were not a whit inferior to the Greeks ; but they were without 
bucklers,' untrained, and far below the enemy in respect of skill 
in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now 
fewer and now more in niunber, they dashed forward upon the 
Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mardo- 
nius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men,^ fou^t 
in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, this body resisted 
all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops mth him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedaemonians, 
and took to flight. Their light clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hurt to them : for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were without 
any such defence. 

64. Then was the warning of the oracle ftdfilled ; ^ and the 
vengeance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter of 
Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius — then too did Pausam'as, 
the son of Cleombrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas (I omit 

' The wicker shields {y4fi^a) of the equivalent to the iunrU or clypetut, ajid 

Persians were useless for close combat, is the ordinary shield which distin* 

and they seem to have been destroyed guished the dirXirris from the r^i\hs or 

in the first attack of the Oreeks. The Bght-armed soldier. Some considenble 

Persians were then exposed without number of the Persians must certainly 

bucklers, and with no defence but the have had coats of mail or breastplates, 

breastplate, or coat of scale armour, to (Vide supra, vii. Gl, viiL 113, ix. 22.) 
the spears of their adversaries. Perhaps ^ Supra, vii. 40, and viiL 113. 
some were even without this protection. ^ The warmng to which allusion is 

Mr. Qrote, in understanding by SirXa, made, must undoubtedly be that related 

defensive artnour generally, has overstated in the preceding Book, ch. 1 14. In the 

the disadvantages, and, by consequence, original the expression is the same [rh 

the courage of the Persians (Hist, of xp^aHipioy), 
Greece, vol. v. p. 239). The SirXor is 
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to recount his other ancestors, since they are the same with 
those of Leonidas^), win a victory exceeding in glory all those 
to which our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain by 
Aeimnestus,* a man famous in Sparta — the same who in the 
Messenian war, which came after the struggle against the 
Medes,* fought a battle near Stenyclerus with but three hun- 
dred men against the whole force of the Messenians, and him- 
self perished, and the three hundred with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight by the 
Lacedaemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any order, 
and took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden defence 
which they had raised in the Theban territory.* It is a marvel 
to me how it came to pass, that although the battle was fought 
quite close to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single Persian 
appears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to have set 
foot upon it, while round about the precinct, in the unconse- 
crated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine — if it is 
lawful, in matters which concern the gods, to imagine anything. 
— that the goddess herself kept them out, because they had 
burnt her dwelling at Eleusis. Such, then, was the issue of 
this battle. 

66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had disapproved 
from the first of the King's leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade Mardo- 
nius from risking a battle,^ when he found that the latter was 
bent on acting otherwise than he wished, did as follows. He 
had a force under his orders which was far from inconsiderable, 
amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand men. Being well 
aware, therefore, how the battle was likely to go, as soon as the 
two armies began to fight, he led his soldiers forward in an 
orderly array,* bidding them one and all proceed at the same 



* The ancestors of Leonidas had been tories of Aristomenes (Pausan. iv. xvi.). 
already given (yii. 204). The site is not now marked by any ruins ; 

* Plutarch says Arimndstus ; and this but perhaps the most probable position 
is the reading in some MSS. of Herodo- of the town is that assigned by Professor 
tus. According to the former. Mar- Curtius, who places it on a hill to the 
donius received his death-wound from a east of the great plain, about three miles 
stone, whereby was fulfilled a prophecy north of Scala (Peloponnesus, vol. ii. 
given to his messenger in the cave of p. 186, and comp. Map 5). 
Trophonius (De Def. Oracl. vol. ii. p. • Supra, ch. 15. 

412). 7 Supra, ch. 41. 

* Supra, ch. 35, note ^ Stenycldnis, * I have followed the reading ^9 
where this battle was fought, is said to itarriprriti4povtf which Mr. Blakesley 
have been the Dorian capital of Messenia edits, and which seems to give the best 
(£phor. Fr. 20; Pausan. iv. iii. § 4). sense. 

It was famous for one of the great vie- 

2 A 2 
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pace, and follow him with such celerity as they should observe 
him to use. Having issued these commands, he •pretended to 
lead them to the battle. But when, advancing before his army, 
he saw that the Persians were already in flighty instead of 
keeping the same order, he wheeled his troops suddenly round, 
and beat a retreat ; nor did he even seek shelter within the 
palisade or behind the walls of Thebes, but hurried on into 
Phocis, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont with all 
possible speed. Such accordingly was the course which these 
Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King's side, while most of 
them played the coward purposely, the Boeotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. Those of the 

• Thebans who were attached to the Medes,® displayed especially 
no little zeal ; far from playing the coward, tiiey fought with 
such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. Bnt 
at last they too were routed, and fled away — not, however, in 
the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the battle, ran off without striking a 
blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running away. 
And 80 it came to pass that the whole army took to flight, ex- 
cept only the horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These did good 
service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to the enemy, 
and separating between the Greeks and their o\m fugitives. 

69. The victors however pressed on, pursuing and slaying the 
remnant of the King's army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Heraeum,^" and so wore 
absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, and that 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, tliey rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 



* It is plain from this passage that tocratic and a democratic, in Thebes 

the Thebans were divided. While the (Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 180). As the 

great majority of them went heart and former joined the PersiauB, chiefly out 

soul with the Persians, there was still of hatred to Athens, the Athenian sym- 

among them an anti-Persian minority, pathies of the latter would induce it to 

This was to be expected from the con- take the opposite side. 

stAnt existence of two parties, an aris- ^^ Supra, ch. 52. 
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road across the skirts of Cithseron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temple of Ceres ; while the Megarians and 
Phliasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
last had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadron of which Asdpodorus, the son of Timander, 
was captain. As6pod6rus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundred of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in Cithaeron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
the Lacedaemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
strengthen the defences as well as they could; and when the 
Lacedaemonians arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart 
8o long as the Athenians were away, the barbarians kept off 
their assailants, and had much the best of the combat, «ince the 
I^eedaemonians were unskilled in the attack of walled places : * 
but on the arrival of the Athenians, a more violent assault was 
made, and the waU W6ts for a long time attacked with fury. In 
the end the valour of the Athenians and their perseverance pre- 
vailed — they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking a breach 
through it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter 
here were the Tegeans, and they it itas who plundered the tent 
of Mardonius ; where among other booty they found the manger 
from which his horses ate, aU made of solid brass, and well 
worth looking at This manger was given by the Tegeans to 
the temple of Minerva Alea,^ while the remainder of their booty 

^ The inability to conduct ideges is Ithdm^ soon after the close of this war 
one of the most striking featiires of the (Thucyd. i. lOli; supra, chs. 35 and 64;, 
Spartan military character. Miiller and the failure to take Pylus even when 
(Dorians, vol. ii. p. 265, E. T.) ascribes hastily fortified Thucyd. iv. 4, 5, and 
it to a contempt for the system of war- 11, 12), which was so important an 
fare wherein sieges are of much account, event in the Peloponnesian struggle. 
But was it not rather the consequence The Athenian skill contrasted ro- 
of a general unaptness for the mechanical markably with the Sjpartan inefficiency, 
arts? Sieges cannot but be of account ((Compare Thucyd. i. 102, where the 
in war, and the Spartan inability told Spartans call in the help of their rivals, 
greatly against them at various periods fidKurra 5ti tcixom^X*'*' Mkovp iwarol 
in their history. Hence the difficulty thai.) 

which they experienced in comf)leting ' This was the most ancient and priu- 

the conquest of the Achaeans (Thirl- cipal temple of the Tegeans (Pausan. 

wall, vol. i. pp. 266, 267), and the long viii. xlv.-xlvii.). Its foundation is 

and fierce stniggles with Messenia, even ascribed to the mythic king Aleus 

where Ith6md and Eira were walled (ibid. viii. iv. 6 5J. In the year b.c. 

towns of great strength (Hermann, Pol. 395 the original bmlding was destroyed 

Aut. § 31). Hence again the prolonged by fire ; and a new temple was shortly 

resistance of the revolted Helots in atlerwards erected in its place by Scopas 
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was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as 
the wall was broken down, the barbarians no longer kept 
together in any array, nor was there one among them who 
thought of making further resistance — in good truth they were 
all half dead with fright, huddled as so many thousands were 
into so narrow and confined a space. With such tameness did 
they submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of tlie 
300,000 men who composed the army — omitting the 40,000 
by whom Artabazus W6t8 accompanied in his flight — no more 
than 3000 outlived the battle.^ Of the Lacedaemonians from 
Sparta there perished in this combat ninety-one ; of the Tegeans, 
sixteen ; of the Athenians, fifty-two.* 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
manifested, among the footnsoldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Sacse ; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore oflF the palm from the rest. Among the Greeks, the Athe- 
nians and the Tegeans fought well ; but the prowess shown by 
the Lacedaemonians was beyond either.® Of this I have but one 
proof to oflFer ® — since all the three nations overthrew the force 



of Ephesus, the architect of the Mauso- 
leum (Pausan. viii. xlv. §§ 3, 4). The 
old statue was said to have been pre- 
served, and to have been carried to 
Rome by Augustus (ibid. xlvi. § 1). 

For the meaning of the term Alea, 
and the general Arcadian worship of 
Minerva under that title, vide supra, 
i. 66, note •. 

^ It cannot be doubted that there 
was an enormous carnage, though this 
statement may exceed the truth, 
-^schylus (Persai, 814) mentions the 
"heaps of dead" {^ffivts vtKpStv), which 
would can*y down the evidence of the 
light to the third generation. Diodorus 
(xi. 32) declares that no quarter was 
given, and lays the number of the slain 
at 100,000. Plutarch (Vit. Aristid. c. 
19) follows Herodotus. There would 
however be no means of estimating ac- 
curately the number of those who made 
their escape from the camp and joined 
the retreating forces of Artabazus. Does 
Herodotus mean to say that the Greeks 
spared only 300i)? 

^ Plutarch confirms this statement, 
but adds that the whole number of 
Greeks slain was 1360. Perhaps this 
number, which may fairly be looked on 
as historical^ included not only the 600 
Megarians and Phliasiaus destroyed by 
the Boeotian cavalry (ch. 69), but the 
entire loss of the Greeks during the 



twelve days that the two armies had 
been facing one another. Or was it the 
total amount of the Greek loss in the 
battle, including the Helots (in&a, ch. 
85) and the other light-armed T 

Concerning the trivial losses sus- 
tained by the Greeks in great battles, 
vide supra, vi. 117, note *. It seems 
quite impossible that all the Athenians 
slain can have belonged to one tribe 
(that of .Mantis), as Clitodemus declared 
(Fr. 14), if Plutarch does not misreport 
him. 

* iEschylus, although himself an 
Athenian, assigns the whole credit of 
the victory at Plateea to "the Dorian 
spear" (Persa), 812, 813;. Plato, in the 
Menexenus (p. 241, C), claims half the 
glory for the Athenians. 

® It is plain from this passage that 
Herodotus had never heard of the vio- 
lent contention concerning the prize 
of valour between the LacedaemoniADS 
and the Athenians, of which Plutarch 
speaks (Vit. Aristid. c. 20; de Herod. 
Malig. vol. ii. p. 873). According to 
him, the two chief confederates were 
near coming to blows on the subject, 
but were saved by the mediation of 
Aristides, who proposed referring the 
matter to the judgment of the allies. 
They, by the advice of the Corinthian 
leader, selected the Platsans for the 
honour, thus avoiding the danger of 
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opposed to them — and that is, that the Lacedemonians fought 
and conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far on that day 
was, in my judgment^ Aristodemos — the same who alone escaped 
from the slaughter of the three hundred at Thermopylae, and who 
on that account had endured disgrace and reproach : ^ next to 
him were Posidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus the Spar- 
tan. The Spartans, however, who took part in the fight^ when 
the question of " who had distinguished himself most," came to 
be talked over among them, decided — " that Aristodemus, who, 
on account of the blame which attached to him, had manifestly 
courted death, and had therefore left his place in the line and 
behaved Uke a madman, had done of a truth very notable deeds ; 
but that Posidonius, who, with no such desire to lose his life, had 
quitted himself no less gallantly, W6ts by so much a braver man 
than he." Perchance, however, it was envy that made them 
speak after this sort Of those whom I have named above as 
slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristodemus, received 
public honours : Aristodemus alone had no honours, because he 
courted death for the reason which I have mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Platsea. As for Callicrates, — ^the most beautiful man, 
not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek camp, — 
he was not killed in the battle ; for it was while Pausanias was 
still consulting the victims, that as he sat ® in his proper place in 
the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While his comrades 
advanced to the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, very loath 
to die, as he showed by the words which he addressed to Ari- 
mnestus, one of the Platseans ;• — " I grieve," said he, " not because 

a civil war ; and the two contending to Eurip. Suppl. 357, G64, 674 ; and to 
(lowers submitted to the decision. Had Plutarch, Vit. Aristid. c. 17. 
this story been true, Herodotus, who * Ahmnestus, according to Plutarch, 
collected materials for his account of was the leader of the Platroan contingent 
the battle from the Platsoana them- (Vit. Aristid. o. 11). Pausanias assigns 
selves (chs. 83, 85;, would have cer- him, not only this command, but the 
tainly recorded it. We should also command of the Platscans at the battle 
doubtless have found some allusion to of Marathon (ix. iv. § 1;. It is certain 
the fact in the speech of the Plata)an8 that a statue was erected to Arimnestus 
before their Spartan judges (Thuc. iii. at Platasa, which stood in the temple of 
5;j-59). * Minerva the Warlike {*Ap€ia) — a temple 
IModorus declares that the prize of said to have been built out of the Ma- 
valour was formally awarded to the rathonian spoils — at the foot of the 
Lacedemonians — and among them to colossal image of the Goddess (^ibid.). 
PauBsmias (xi. 33). It seems most pro- It may be suspected that Lacon, one 
bable, however, that no formal decision of the two Plateeans chosen to plead the 
was come to 'see Orote,vol. v. p. 251). cause of their countrymen before the 
' Supra, vii. 229-231. »Spartan judges (Thucyd. iii. 52), was 
> Wesscling (ad loc.) notes that this the son of this officer. The names 
was not an unusual custom. He refers ArimnestuB (APIMNHXTOS^ and Aei- 
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I have to die for my country, but because I have not lifted my 
arm against the enemy, nor done any deed worthy of me, mndi 
as I have desired to achieve something." 

73, The Athenian who is said to have distinguished himself 
the most was Sophanes, the son of Eutychides, of the Deceleian 
canton.^® The men of this canton, once upon a time, did a deed, 
which (as the Athenians themselves confess) has ever since been 
serviceable to them. When the Tyndaridae, in days of yore, in- 
vaded Attica with a mighty army to recover Helen,* and, not 
being able to find out whither she had been carried, desolated 
the cantons, — at this time, they say, the Deceleians (or Decelus 
himself, according to some), displeased at the rudeness of The- 
seus, and fearing that the whole territory would suffer, discovered 
ever}i:hing to the enemy,^ and even showed them- the way to 
Aphidnoe, which Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed into 
their hands. As a reward for this action, Sparta has always, 
from that time to the present, allowed the Deceleians to be free 
from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their festivals; 
and hence too, in the war which took place many years after 
these events between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
the Lacedcemonians, while they laid waste all the rest of Attica, 
spared the lands of the Deceleians.^ 

74. Of this canton was S6phanes, the Athenian who most 

mncstus (AEIMNH2T02) are coustaiitly aiege to Aphidiuc. and having taken it, 

confused together (cf. Gaiaf. ad loc, recovered Helen, and made ^thra pri- 

and also on the name Aeimnestua in cb. goner. (See Plutarch, Vit. Thes. c 31- 

04) ; and there would have been ex- 33 ; Hellan. Fr. 74 ; Apollod. m. x. 

eel lent policy in making a son of the § 7 ; Pausan. ii. xxii. § 7.) 
great Plataian commander spokesman % Plutarch substitutes Academua for 

on that memorable occasion. Decelus, and makes the Spartans spare 

*^ Supra, ch. 1 5, note '. the Academy on this account (Vit. Thes. 

' Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved to c. 32). 
wed daughters of Jove, and to help one ^ It has been supposed that this is a 

another. They had heard of the beauty distorted account of the famous occupa- 

of Helen, though she was no more thaii tion of Deceleia by the Spartan king 

seven years old, and went to Sparta to Agis, in the nineteenth summer of the 

cany her oflf. There they found her Peloponnesian war. Rumour, it is said, 

dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia. might give the event this shape in Magna 

Having seized her and borne her away, Qrsccia (see Dahlmann's Life of Herod, 

they cast lots whose she should be, and p. 32, E. T., and Heyse's Qusest. Herodot. 

Theseus was the winner. So he brought p. 76). But there are no grounds for 

Helen to Attica, and secreted her at believing that Herodotus wrote any part 

AphidnsB, giving her in charge to his of his History so late (vide supra, vol. i. 

friend Apliidnus, and his mother .^Ethra. p. 26) ; and the reference is far more 

Theseus then accompanied Pirithoiis probably to a sparing of Deceleia (in- 

into Thesprotia, to obtain Persephone duced perhaps by the remoteness of its 

for him. Meanwhile the DioscOri had situation), in the first year of the war, 

collected a vast host, and invaded Attica, when Archidamus ravaged certain of the 

where they sought everywhere for their demes {rcoy Ziiixwv rivhis) lying between 

sister. At length her hiding-place was Mounts Pamcs and BrilessuB (Thucyd. 

pointeil out to them ; and they laid ii. 23). 
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distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are told con- 
cerning him : according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the belt which secured his breastplate by a brazen 
chain ; and this, when he came near the enemy, he threw out ; 
to the intent that, when they made their charge, it might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post : as soon, however, 
as the enemy fled, his wont was to take up his anchor and join 
the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. The other, 
which is contradictory to the first, relates that S6phanes, instead 
of having an iron anchor fastened to his breastplate, bore the 
device of an anchor upon his shield,* which he never allowed to 
rest, but made to run round continually. 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sophanes. At the time when the Athenians were laying 
siege to Egina, he took up the challenge of Eurybates the 
Argive, a winner of the Pentathlum, and slew him.* The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following : he was leader of 
an Athenian army in conjunction with Leagrus,* the son of 
Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum,^ about 
the gold-mines there, he was slain, after displaying uncommon 
bravery. 

7(i, As soon as the Greeks at Plataea had overthro\vn the bar- 



* Devices upon shields, the invention ^ Datum or DatuB (Appian, Harpo- 

of which Herodotus ascribes to the crat.) was a Thasian colony on the coast 

Carians (i. 171), were in use among the of Thrace, lying between Abddra and 

Greeks from very early times. The NeapoUs(Scylax,Peripl.p. 65; Eustath, 

elaborate shields ascribed to great ad Dion. Perieg. 517). It was excel- 

lieroes, as Hercules (Hesiod, Sc. Here, lently situated, in a fertile tract, well 

144-317), and Achilles (Horn. II. xviii. wooded and possessing rich gold-mines. 

4^3-607), must have had some fouuda- It was abo famous fbr its dockyards, 

tion of reality to rest upon. Perhaps and for the prosperity of its inhabitants, 

the descriptions given of the devices Those favourable circumstances gave 

borne by the Seven chiefs who attacked rise to the proverb ** Adroy kyaldStv^** 

Thebes are not much beyond the truth w^hich was applied to such as were very 

(iEschyl. Sept. c. Th. 383-045; Eurip. prosperous (Strab. vii. p. 481 ; Har- 

Phccn. 112;>-1154). See Smith's Die- pocrat. ad voc; Apostol. Cent. vi. 74, 

tiouary of Antiquities, s. y. Insione. &c. ). 

^ Supra, vi. 92. Kurybates had Appian is certainly wrong in identify- 
already slain three champions when ing Upturn with Crenides, the Philippi 
Sophanes accepted his challenge. His of later times (De Bell. Civ. iv. 105 ; p. 
pentathlic victory (if wo may trust 650, A. ; see Col. Leake's remarks, N. 
Pausanias) was obtained at the Nemean Greece, vol. iii. pp. 223, 224). 
games (i. xxix. § 4). Concerning the The battle here mentioned was fought 
nature of pentathlic contests, vide supra, about the year B.C. 465, on occasion of 
vi. 02, note '. the first attempt which the Athenians 

s Leagrus seems to have had a son made to colonise Amphipolis (Pausan. i. 

Glaucon, who commanded the Athenian xxix. § 4; Thucyd. i. 100, and iv. 102). 

squadron which protected the Corey- Sophanes and his comrades who fell, 

nraus in one of their naval battle^* with were conveyed to Athens, where their 

the Corinthians shortly before the Pelo- tomb was shown in the time of Pau- 

ponnesian war (^Thucyd. i. 51). sanias (1. s. c). 
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barianSy a woman came over to them from the enemy. She irss 
one of the concubines of Pharandates,^ the son of Teaspes, a 
Persian ; and when she heard that the Persians were all slam 
and that the Greeks had carried the day, forthwith she adorned 
herself and her maids with many golden ornaments, and with 
the bravest of the apparel that she had brought with her, and, 
alighting from her litter, came forward to the LacedsBmonians, 
ere the work of slaughter was well over. When she saw that 
all the orders were given by Pausanias, with whose name and 
country she was well acquainted, as she had oftentimes heard 
tell of them, she knew who he must be ; wherefore she em- 
braced his knees, and said — 

" 0, King of Sparta ! • save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden to thee for one 
service — the slaughter of these men, wretches who had no r^ard 
either for gods or angels. I am by birth a Coan, the daughter 
of Hegetoridas, son of Antagoras. The Persian seized me by 
force in Cos, and kept me against my will" 

" Lady," answered Pausanias, " fear nothing : as a suppliant 
thou art safe — ^and still more, if thou hast spoken truth, and 
Hegetoridas of Cos, is thy father — for he is bound to me by 
closer ties of friendship than any other man in those regions." 

When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of some of the Ephors who were present,^® and after- 
wards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desire to go. 

77. About the time of this woman's coming, the Mantineaus 
arrived upon the field, and found that aU was over, and that it 
was too late to take any part in the battle. Greatly distressed 

^ Pharandates waa the commander of to have been with Pausanias when he 

the Mares and Colchians in the army of was recalled by scytale (Thuc. i. 131). 

Xerxes (supra, vii. 79). Pleistoanax is accompanied into Attica 

• Wesseling's apology for the inac- (b.c. 445) not by an Ephor, but by a 

curacy of this expression — the confu- counsellor (<riJfii8ow\o$) appointed by the 

sion and excitement of the speaker— is Ephors (Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 22). After 

not needed. Pausanias, though no more this Archidamus is apparently imcon- 

than regent, is often termed king (vide trolled : as is Agis, until he Halls into 

supra, ch. 10, note *;. disgrace (b.c. 418), when ten counsel- 

i» This presence of Ephors in the lors are appointed to watch and check 

camp is very remarkable. Hitherto the his proceedings (Thuc. y. 63). A little 

kings, notwithstanding the gradual en- later (b.c. 413), he seems to be once 

croachment of the Ephors upon their more free (ib. viii. 5). It is not till the 

. authority, had at least been uncon- year^B.c. 403 that we find any instance 

trolled in the camp and on foreign of the practice, which finally prevailed, 

expeditions. Now this last privilege of two Ephors uniformly going out 

begins to suffer invasion. Ephors how- with the king. Then however it is 

over do not yet, for a considerable called an established custom (Xen. Hell, 

period, rcgvUarlif accompany the king ii. iv. § 3(j ; compare Rep. Lac. xiii. 6). 
when he goes abroad. No Ephor seems 
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hereat^ they declared themselves to deserve a fine, as laggarts ; 
after which, learning that a portion of the Medes had fled away 
under Artabazua, they were anxious to go after them as far as 
Thessaly. The LacedsBmonians however would not sufier the 
pursuit ; so they returned again to their own land, and sent the 
leaders of their army into banishment. Soon after the Manti- 
neans, the Eleans likewise arrived,* and showed the same 
sorrow; after which they too returned home, and banished 
their leaders. But enough concerning these nations. 

78. There was a man at Plata&a among the troops of the 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pytheas,^ and a person of the first rank among his countrymen. 
Now this Lampon went about this same time to Pausanias, and 
counselled him to do a deed of exceeding wickedness. " Son of 
Cleombrotus," he said very earnestly, " what thou hast ah-eady 
done is passing great and glorious. By the favour of Heaven 
thou hast saved Greece, and gained a renown beyond all the 
Greeks of whom we have any knowledge. Now then so finish 
thy work, that thine own faine may bo increased thereby, and 
that henceforth barbarians may fear to commit outrages on the 
Grecians. When Leonidtts was slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes 
and Mardonius commanded that he should be beheaded and 
crucified.^ Do thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and 
thou wilt liavc glory in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
of Greece. For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father's brother." 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias ; but 
Pausanias answered him — "My Eginetan friend, for thy fore- 
sight and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee : but the 
coimsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast thou 
lifted me up td the skies, by thy praise of my country and my 
achievement ; and then thou hast cast me down to the ground, 
by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that thus I shall 
raise myself in men's esteerii. Such doings befit barbarians 
rather than Greeks; and even in barbarians we detest them. 
On such terms then I could not wish to please the Eginetans, 
nor those who think as they think — enough for me to gain the 

* The Mantineans and Eleans pro- himself, but Pytbeas tfte son of L(unj)on, 

bably arrived from the Ptloponnesc, nav- in whose honour Pindar wrote his fifth 

ing been prevented hitherto by the Nemean(see Larcher, ad loo.)- 
Persian cavalry from descending the ' Supra, vii. 238. It does not appear, 

psuwes of Cithicron. however, that Mardonius really took 

2 Not the Pytheos mentioned before any part in the insults offered to the 

(vii. ISl) as so greatly distinguishing corpse of Leonidas. 
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approval of my own countrymen, by righteous deeds as weQ as 
by righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me 
avenge, is, I maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely 
the countless lives here taken are enough to avenge not him 
only, but all those who fell at Thermopylae. Come not tiiou 
before me again with such a speech, nor with such counsel ; and 
thank my forbearance that thou art not now punished." Then 
Lampon, having received this answer, departed, and went liis 
way.* 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made, that 
no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the Helots should 
collect it and bring it all to one place. So the Helots went and 
spread themselves through the camp, wherein were found many 
tents richly adorned with furniture of gold and silver, many 
couches covered with plates of the same, and many golden 
bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On the carriages 
were bags containing silver and golden kettles ; and the bodies 
of the slain furnished bracelets and chains, and scymitars with 
golden ornaments — not to mention embroidered apparel, of 
which no one made any account The Helots at this time stole 
many things of much value, which they sold in after times to 
the Eginetans ; however, they brought in likewise no small 
quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for them to 
hide. And this was the beginning of the great wealth of the 
Eginetans, who bought the gold of the helots as if it had been 
mere brass.^ 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth of 
the whole was set apart for the Delphian god ; and hence was 
made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze serpent with 
the three heads, quite close to the altar.^ Portions w^ere also set 

* Mr. Grote disbelieves this story, d'escuelles d'ai-gent, pour deux grands 

whicli " has the air," he says, ** rather blaucs la piece, cuidans que cefttst cstaijij " 

of a poetical contrivance for bringing (Mdinoires, v. 2). 

out au huuoumblo sentiment, than of a ® Upon this tripod Pausanias place<l 

real incident " (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. the inscription which was one of the first 

p. 246, note 3). . He admits, however, indications of his ambitious aims: — 

that Herodotus may have heard the " Pausanlaa, Grecia's chief, the Mede o'erthrew, 
story from the Plataeans when he visited -A.nd gave Apollo that which here ye view." 

their city. I see no sufficient grounds See Thucyd. i. 132 ; Dem. adv. Ne«r. 

for doubting its truth. p. 1401. The Lacedaemonians caused 

^ This ignorance of the helots has this inscription to be erased, and sub- 
been well compai-ed to that of the Swiss stituted a list of the states which had 
after the battle of Grauson, when, ac- taken part in the war (Herod, viii. 82 ; 
coi-ding to Philippe de Oomines, they Thuc. 1. s. c). The fate of the tripod 
'* ne connurent ies bieiis qu'ils eurent is curious. The golden portion of it 
en leurs mains . . . . il y en eut qui was plundered by the Phocians in the 
vendirent grande quantity do plats et Sacred War (Pausan. x. xiii. § 5) ; the 
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apart for tlie gods of Olympia, and of the Isthmus ; from wliich 
wore made* in the ono case, a bronze Jupiter ten cubits high ;' 
and in the other, a bronsse Neptune of seven cubits*^ ilfter this^ 



brotiie Atood, wliicU remoi&ed fti DelpM 
to lh@ time of PnijAauioA (Ibid.), wna 
CAitiod to ConMtantiaaple bj tbe Em- 
|«ror Coostautme, Mid plftced in tbe 
Hippodrome (Atmiidtm) fZimitn. ii. 31, 
0d, fiekkjer ; KuBeb. de Yit. Contt* iii . 
54, p, U4 ; Scholiast ad Tfaucjd. i. 
132, &C.), where it contiiiuea to the 
present day. When ieen by Spon ind 
Wbeel«r in 1675, it is raid to have been 
Rtill perfect ; and the repreaentatien 
which thej giro of it (Joumey into 
Greece^ p< 135) t3thibit« the tbre^ hoadi 
of the terpant (see woodcat^ No. I. > t 
but it haa bu^»i^ great datzuiga sinca 
their time* Tbe beads are gon^, and 
all that romninB is a oertaiu portioii i>f 
the tnple twi^t, a« »eeQ in the woodcut 
(No. IL), whi^h ia from a akatch tttken 
bj Mr. Dawaon Tomer in 1852. Tbe 
hoigbt of thifi fragmctat is 1 f> fiset. One 
of tbe he^da ia preRsrved in theonnotity 
of the chim:h of St, Irene at ConataO'- 
tinople. It hiM» a CTO^t alfmg the top, 
which JM j(atiefi$d^ apjMU'eiitly in urder to 
support more steadily tb<> golden tripod 
of which Herodotua ipeaka. 



Ab the InamptiQii iti«lf ii • matter of 

great intereatj which coonot be ode- 
qaatelj treated in a foot-note, I hnvo 
tiio tight it bi^at to reaarve my nooofint 
of it for the Appendix. (See Append]]?^ 
Not« A. J 



Dnring the ree<*nt wcupation «f Con* 
■tuttllioplo hy the Wefitem Powers, not 
etnlj were eicavatioiu mnde» and tbe 
aerpant laid bai*e to ita b«a«, but hf the 
ap^Ecaticin of ebemioftl «ci1t«dU the in- 
acnptlot) wne almout entirely recovered. 



No. 11 

7 PaUianlat aaw this fltntiie, with ila 
inscription atill perfect (isnpm, cb, 2S, 
note *), at the diataace of nearly ueveii 
centuriea. It stood in the nptiee be- 
tween the great temple and tl»e coimcil- 
boui^, iMid IcKiked towiurda the eoit 
(PaU»iii. V. xiiii* § 1 ). The inscription, 
like tb^t on the tripoil, Biruply gi^ve tho 
nnme^ of tbe nationa. 

*' Paij£iLnias meiitionB three iitatu^ of 
Neptime at the l^thmua, two in the 
pronnoa or anta-cbapel of the greihi i 
temple^ and one in the ebapel of Pklas- ' 
mon within the aaor«d precinct ( ii. i. 
I a, iii. ft). But be duee not identify 
tmy of them with tbl» Colowiufl. 
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the rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers^ each of 
whom received less or more according to his deserts ;* and in 
this way was a distribution made of the Persian concubines, of 
the gold, the silver, the beasts of burthen, and all the other 
valuables. What special gifts were presented to those who had 
most distinguished themselves in the battle, I do not find men- 
tioned by any one ; ^ but I should suppose that they must have 
had some gifts beyond the others. As for Pausanias^ the portion 
which was set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each 
kind of thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever else 
there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened like- 
wise at tliis time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius:^ when Pausanias, therefore, 
saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and its 
hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the bakers 
and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they 
were bidden ; and Pausam'as, beholding the couches of gold and 
silver daintily decked out with their rich covertures, and the 
tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself prepared with 
all magnificence, was astonished at the good things which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave command- 
ment to his own followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, and it was apparent how 
vast a difference lay between the two, Pausanias laughed, and 

^ Plutarch tells us that the sum of of the Attic month Boedromion, which 

eighty taleots was allotted to the Pla- was the day of the battle (see Plut. Vit. 

tscans, who employed it in rebuilding Aristid. c. 19 ; Thucyd. ii. 71, and iil. 

and adorning with paintings their 58 ; Pausan. ix. ii. § 4). 

temple of Minerva Martia (Vit. Aristid. ^ This is one of the yery few passages 

c. 20. For an account of tiie paintings, of his History in which Herodotus 

works of Polygndtus and Onatas, see seems to imply that he consulted authors 

Pausan. ix. iy. § 1). Other honours and in compiling it. For the most part he 

advantages were also assigned them, derives his materials fiivm personal ob- 

Pausanias erected an altar in their mar- servation and inquiry (see the Intro- 

ket-place to Jupiter the Liberator (ZeGs ductory Essay, ch. ii. vol. i. p. 52). 

*E\fv64pios\ and after offering sacrifice, ' The capture of this tent was com- 

guaranteed by oath the inviolability of memorated at Athens by the erection of 

the Plateoan town and territory ; at the a building in imitation of it (Pausan. i. 

same time establishing a four-year fes- xx. § 3). This was the Odeum, a work 

tival (the Eleutheria) on the model of commenced by Themistocles (Vitruv. v. 

the Olympic games, to which all Greece 9), and finished by Pericles (Plut. Vit. 

was to come. The Platceans, on their Pericl. c. lo). It perished by fire when 

part, undertook to celebrate annually Sylla took Athens, but was rebuilt on 

funeral solemnities at the tombs of the same model (Pausan. I. b. c). No 

those who fell in the battle, a ceremony remains of it exist at the present day 

which continued to the time of Pausa- (Leake's Athens, pp. 290, 291). 
nias. It took place on the fourth day 
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sent his serrants to call to him the Greek generals. On their 
coming, he pointed to the two boards, and said : — 

"I sent for you, Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he eujoyed such fare as diis, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury." 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

83. During many years afterwards, the Plataeans used often 
to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other valuables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the following: the flesh having all fallen away 
from the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been 
gathered together into one place, the Plataeans found a skidl 
without any seam, made entirely of a single bone; likewise 
a jaw, both the upper bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, 
front and back, were joined together and made of one bone ; 
also, tlie skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height^ 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle ; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say with 
certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, and those 
too of many different nations, who are said to have given him 
burial ; and I know that many have received large sums on this 
score from Artontes the son of Mardonius : but I cannot discover 
with any certainty which of them it was who really took the 
body away, and buried it Among others, Dionysophanes, an 
Ephesian,* is rumoured to have been the actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the field of 
Platsea, proceeded to bury their own dead, each nation apart 
from the rest. The Lacedaemonians made three graves ; in one 
they buried their youths,^ among whom were Posid6nius, Amom- 



' This last nmrvel wiU not be doubted to PlatSDa from Dryosoephalso (FauBan. 

in modem times. The others are de- iz. ii. § 2). 

fended to some extent both by sdence * The reading Ip4p9s, ** youths," is 
and authority (cf. Bahr, ad loc.^. conjectural. All the MSS. give lp4tt. 
Among persons said to have had their " priests." The Oloesa Jlerodotea, how- 
teeth in a single piece are Pyrrhus, king ever, contains the word cfpiyr, which 
of Epirus (Plut. Vit. I^rrrh. o. 3), and certainly does not occur elsewhere in 
a son of Prusias, king of Bithynia (Val. Herodotus. EX^p or Ip^if was the name 
Max. i. 8). given at Sparta to the youths on entering 

* Pausanias says that Artontes re- their twentieth year, when they acquired 

warded this Dionysophanes more libe- the right to speak in the assembly 

rally tlian any of the other claimants, (whence the name, cfpiyr ab ^ptt, ip4u^ 

all of whom (according to him) were Etym. Magn.), and to have a command 

Ionian Qreeks. The tomb of Mardonius (Heeych., Ipoycr, ol tipxoirrts, up^v^Ca^ 

was shown in the time of this writer, on itmu). It is uncertain up to what age 

the right hand of the road descending tney retained the title. 
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pliaretus, Philocyon, and Callicrates ; — ^in another, tiie rest of 
the Spartans ; and in the third, the Helots, Such was their 
mode of bnrial.* The Tegeans bnried all their dead in a single 
grave ; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians 
and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. These 
graves, then, had bodies buried in them : as for the other tombs 
which are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, as I under- 
stand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in the battle ; 
and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected empty barrows 
upon the field, to obtain credit with those who should come after 
them.^ Among others, the Eginetans have a grave there, which 
goes by their name ; but which, as I learn, was made ten years 
later by Cleades, the son of Autodicus, a Plataean, at the request 
of the Eginetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plataea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Medes should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named — ^to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.® If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, the army marched upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refused, began the 
siege, laying waste the country all around, and making assaults 
upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen — 

" Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they wiU never desist from the siege till either they take 
Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would not that the 
land of Boeotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it be 
money that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be no 



* In the time of Pausanias only three the inscription of the Eginetans and 

graves were shown. One was called the others upon the base of the statue of 

tomb of the Lacedeemonians, another of Jupiter at Olympia (supra, ch. 81). But 

the Athenians, and the third was said to on the statue, as on the Delphic tripod, 

be the common sepulchre of the other were evidently inscribed the names of 

Greeks. The former two bore inscrip- many states who did not even send con- 

tions ascribed to Simonides (Pausan. ix. tingents to Platsoa. (See Appendix, 

ii. § 4). Note A., pp. 394, 395.) 

^ Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) ques- * Supra, chs. 1 5 and 38. 
tions this statement on the ground of 
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more tlifto a pretext, let money from the treasury of the state be 
given them; for the state, and not we alone, embraced the 
C3au3e of the Medee, If, however* they really want our pereoiifi, 
and on that account press this siege, we are ready to be de- 
livered to them and to stand our trial" ' 

The Tliebans thought this offer very right and seasonable; 
wherefore they despatched a herald without any delay to Pan- 
lanias, and told hi in they were willing to deliver up the men, 

88, As soon bs an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms, Attagiuus made his escape from the city ; bis gona, how- 
ever, were surrendered in bis jilace ; but Pausaniag refused to 
hold tiiem guilty, since ebildren (he said) could have had no 
part in such an offence. The rest of those wboui the Tbebans 
gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in that ease their 
trust was to escape by means of bribery ; '" but Pausanias, afraid 
of this, dismissed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men with him to Corinth, where he slew tbem alL ynch were 
the events which hapjiened at Platrea and at Thebes. 

89. Artabazns, the son of Pbariiacea, who fled away from 
Plataea, was soon far sped on his journey* When he reached 
The-ssalyj the inhabitants received him hospitably^ and made 
inquiries of him concern big the rest of the army^ since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Platfea : whereuptm the Persian, knowing well tliat^ if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himself, 
together with hie whole army — for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon him — 
the Persian, I say, considering this, as be had before kept ail 
secret &om tlie Phociansj so now answered the Tbassaliana after 
the following fashion : — 

''I myself^ Th^salians, am hastening, as ye see, into Thra^^; 
and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I am sent with this 
force on special business from the main army- Klardonius and 
his host are close behind me, and may be looked for sliortly. 
When he comes, receive him as ye have received me, and show 
him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it^ 
if ye so do,** 

With these words he took his departure, and marched hie 



• The practice of the SpartaiiA to try 
potlitical oSeadere of imoUier imtioEL 
rioeiTea ft remiirkable iUuetmticrii, from 
%h^ Uter tmtorjr of Plutnsn ( Thucyd, m. 
52^SJ. 

^ Concemmg t^ geJMtal rsftdisew 

VOL* n\ 



of the leadiQR Spartajit to lakje bnbeCp 
Tide tuprft, iii. 148, Dota ^, The otlier 
Oreakfl were not finee &om the impula' 
tioa 'Thucyd. ^ii. 45 ; iij. 38 ; uid tli« 
oimtori, piu8iia)« 
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troops at their best speed through Theesaly aiid Macedon straight 
upon Thrace^ following the inland route, which was the sbortest^^' 
and, in good truth, using all possible despatch. He himBelf soe- 
ceeded in reaching Byzantium ; but a great part of his armT 
perished upon tlie road — many being cut to pieces by the Thra- 
cians,^ and others dying from hunger and excess of toiL From 
Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait ; retnnung 
into Asia in the manner which has been here described^ 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Platsea, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycal6 in Ionia. While 
the Greek fleet under Leotychides the Lacedaemonian was still 
lying inactive at Delos,^ there arrived at that place an embassy 
from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the son of Thrasy- 
des, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and Hggesistratus 
the son of Aristagoras. The Samians bad sent them secretly, 
concealing their departure both from the Persians and from their 
own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, whom the Pe^ 
sians had made ruler of Samos.^ When tlie ambassadors came 
before the Greek captains Hegesistratus took the word, and 
urged them with many and various arguments, saying, ''that the 
lonians only needed to see them arrive in order to revolt from 
the Persians; and that the Persians would never abide their 
coming ; or if they did, 'twould be to offer them the finest booty 
that they could anywhere expect to gain ; *' wbile at the same 
time he made appeal to the gods of their common worship, and 
besought them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, and 
withal to drive back the barbarians. " This," he said, " might 
very easily be done, for the Persian ships were bad sailers, and 
far from a match for theirs ; " adding, moreover, " that if there 
was any suspicion lest the Samians intended to deal treacher- 
ously, they were themselves ready to become hostages^ and to 
return on board the ships of their allies to Asia." 

^' The probable route of Artabazus of interruption from the Greek fleet? 

would be, from Thermopylse across ^ Demosthenes ascribes the main loss 

Thessaly to the mouth of the Peueus; of the flying Persians to the attacks of 

thence along the coast to Therma; from Perdiocas, king of Macedonia (Adv. 

Therma across the Chalcidic peninsula Aristocr., p. G87; De Rep. ord. p. 173 >. 

to Ennea Hodoi or to Eion : thence by But this is only one out of many proo& 

the coast route (the road taken originally that the orators were unacquainted with 

by Xerxes ; supra, vii. 108-113), at least history. Perdiccas certamly did not 

as far as the Hebrus; finally, from the begin to reign till B.C. 454, twenty-five 

Hebrus by the line of the modern road years afterwards! (See Clinton's F. H.. 

to Constantinople, through Bisanthe, vol. ii. p. 275.) ^ Supra, viii. 132. 

Perinthus, and Selymbria. No reason ' The reason of this waa given, viii. 

has been given for his preferring the 85. Samoa had previously enjoyed a 

circuitous route by Byzantium to the far freedom from tyrants for fourteen or 

shorter passage by Sestos. Was he afraid fifteen yean (see vi. 43). 
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91. When the Samian stranger continned importunately be- 
seeching him, Leotychides, either because he wanted an omen, 
or by a mere chance, as God gnided him, asked the man — 
" Samian stranger ! prithee, tell me thy name ? " " Hggesistratns 
(army-leader)/' answered the other, and might have said more, 
bnt Leotychides stopped him by exclaiming — "I accept^ O 
Samian I the omen which thy name affords/ Only, before thou 
goest back, swear to us, thyself and thy brother-envoys, that the 
Samians will indeed be our warm friends and allies." 

^2. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded to hurry 
forward the business. The Samians pledged IJieir faith upon the 
spot ; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them and 
the Greeks. * This done, two of the ambassadors forthwith sailed 
away ; as for HSg^sistratus, Leotychides kept him to accompany 
his own fleet, for he considered his name to be a good omen. 
The Greeks abode where they were that day, and on the morrow 
sacrificed, and found the victims favourable. Their soothsayer 
was Deiphonus, the son of EvSnius, a man of Apollonia — ^I mean 
the Apollonia which lies upon the Ionian Gulf.* 

93. A strange thing happened to this man's father, EvSnius. 
The ApoUoniats have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. During 
the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the river 
which flows from Mount Lacmon through their territory and 
empties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus ;* while at night 

* For the ouBtom of punning upon never flouriihed to any great extent 
names, vide supra, vi. 50, note ^, and until Roman times, when it became a 
oompare M^shyl. Agam. 671 ; Plaut. great place of education (Sueton. Vit. 
Pers. iv. 4, 71-75; Bacchid. ii. 3, 51, 52; Aug. 8 ; Appian. Bell. Civ. ill. 9 ; Veil. 
&c. For the importance attached to Pat. ii. 59, &c.). There are but few 
ominous utterances generally, see Livy, traces of the ancient town; but the name 
▼. 55; Cic. de Div. i. 46, &c. t remains in the modem Pdllina or Pol' 

* Stephen of Byzantium enumerates lona^ which attaches to a monastery and 
no fewer than twenty-five eities of tlua to some ruins near the small village of 
name. Many of these, however, are Poyani, situated between the river of 
later than the time of Herodotus, and Berut and the Viosa (Leake's N. 0., 
some seem to be mentioned twice. There vol. i. pp. 868-371). 

do not appear to have been more than ^ The geography of Herodotus is here 

two of anv importance when Herodotus somewhat at &ult. There can be no 

wrdte,~that which he calls *' Apollonia doubt that the river intended is the 

ui>on the Euxine" (iv. 90), and the city Aoiis, or Viosa, which flows from the 

on the Ionian Gulf or Adriatic, a little central part of Pindus, called Lacmon 

north of the Acroceraunian promontory, by the ancients ' Hecat. Fr. 72 ; Soph. 

This latter was a Corinthian colony ap. Strab. vi. 391), and empties itself 

(Thucyd. i. 26 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.;, into the Adriatic a little south of the 

or, according to others, a joint colony mte of Apollonia. But this stream can 

of the Corinthians and Corryrseans never have flowed by Oricus, fr^m which 

(Strab. vii. p.458; Seym. Ch. 439 ; Pau- its mouth is now distant nearly twenty 

san. V. xxu. § .3). It was founded in miles. 

the reign of Periander (Plut. de Seri Oricus Ih the modem Erikhd, a ** desert 

Num. Yind., vol. ii. p. 552, £.), but site " in the recess of the golf of .4 r^ona 

2 B 2 
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they are guarded by the richegt and noblest of the citisens, wlio 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the watch each for 
one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store by these sheep^ 
on account of an oracle which they received concerning them. 
The place where they are folded at night is a cavern, a long way 
from the town. Here it happened that Evenios, when he was 
chosen to keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard; and while he slep^ the cave was entered by wolves, 
which destroyed some sixty of the flock under his care. Eve- 
nius, when he woke and found what had occurred, kept sflence 
about it and told no one ; for he thought to buy other sheep and 
put them in the place of the slain. But the matter came to the 
ears of the Apolloniats, who forthwith brought EvSnius to trial, 
and condemned him to lose his eyes, because he had gone to sleep 
upon his post. Now when Evenius was blinded, straightway the 
sheep had no young, and the land ceased to bear its wonted har- 
vests. Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and 
asked the prophets, what had caused the woes which so afflicted 
them. The answer which they received was this — " The woes 
were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred sheep, whom 
the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. They (the 
gods) had themselves sent the wolves; nor would they ever 
cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the Apolloniats made 
him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When this was paid, 
thei/ would likewise give him a gift, which would make many 
men call him blessed." 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to go and 
make terms with EvSnius ;' and these men managed the business 
for them in the way which I will now describe. They found 
Evenius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat 
down by his side, and began to talk : at first they spoke of quite 
other matters, but in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and 
offered him their condolence. Having thus beguiled him, at 
last they put the question — " \\Tiat atonement would he desire, 
if the Apolloniats were willing to make him satisfaction for the 
wrong wliich they had done to him ? " Hereupon Evenius, who 
had not heard of the oracle, made answer — " If I were given the 
lauds of this man and that — "(here he named the two men 

fAulon), near the Tillage of Dukadhes Roman times (Liv. xziv. 40; Appian. 
(Leake's N. O., vol. i. p. 3). It was a B. C. iL 54, &c.). 
place of conBiderable importance in 
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whom he knew to have the finest farms in ApoUonia), ^'and 
likewise the house of this other" — (and here he mentioned the 
house which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), " I 
would, when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath 
would cease altogether." As soon as Evenius had thus spoken, 
the men who sat by him rejoined — " Evgnius, the- ApoUoniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, according to 
the bidding of the oracles.*' Then Evenius understood the whole 
matter, and was enraged that they had deceived him so ; but the 
ApoUoniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave Eve- 
nius what he had chosen. After this was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he became a 
famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accompanied thp 
Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the Greek 
armament. One account, however, which I have heard, declares 
that he was not really the son of this man, but only took the 
name, and then went about Greece and let out his services for 
hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across frDm Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast,^ they brought the fleet 
to an anchor near the temple of Juno which stands there,® and 
prepared to engage the Persians by sea. These latter, however, 
no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing 
the Phoenician ships, they sailed away with the remainder to the 
mainland. For it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no match for 
that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, to the main, to be 
under the protection of their land army, which now lay at 
Mycal^,* and consisted of the troops left behind by Xerxes to 



^ Calami, a name only mentioned by might perhaps bear, but certainly do 
one other writer (Alex. Sam. ap. Athe- not require, this meaning; and hie fre- 
nseum, ziii. 4, p. 573), is thought from quent mention of the Heneum of the 
the meaning of the word (** reeda *') to Samians (to 'Hpeuor, i. 70, iv. 88 and 
indicate the marshy ground at the 152; 4 yri6s, ii. 148) sufficiently shows, 
mouth of the Imbrasos, which inter- what would be antecedently probable, 
venes between the Herseum and the city that they had but one such temple. 
(Ro88*s Inselreise, vol. ii.p. 144). Com- * Supra, i. 148. Hycal^ is the mo- 
pare the chart, supra, vol. ii. p. 374. dem C(ipe St. Mary, the promontory 

* Supra, iii. 60. I understand by Uus which runs out towards Samos (com- 

the great temple of Juno near the town pare Thucyd. viii. 79 ; Scylax, Peripl. 

of Samos, not (as Mr. Qrote suggests) p. 90). Strabo, however, makes Mycal^ 

" another temple of Hdr^ in some other the moimtoiu-ridge which here sinks 

part of the island " (Hist, of Or. vol. v. into the sea, and calls the promontory 

p. 257, note '). The words of Herodotus Trogilium (ziv. p. 913). 
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keep guard over Ionia. This was an army of sixty thoiuand 
men, under the oommand of Tigranea, a Persian of more than 
common beauty and stature. The captains resolved therefore 
to betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag theix 
ships ashore, and to build a rampart around them, which might 
at once protect the fleet, and serve likewise as a place of reftige 
for themselves. 

d7. Having so resolved, the commanders put oat to sea; and 
passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived at Glaeeon and Sco- 
lopoeis,^® which are in the territory of Mycale. Here is a temple 
of Eleusinian Ceres, built by PhiliBtus the son of Paaides, who 
came to Asia with NeUeus the son of Codrus,^ what time he 
founded Miletus. At this place they drew the ships up on the 
beach, and surrounded them with a rampart made of stones and 
trunks of trees, cutting down for this purpose all the fruitrtrees 
which grew near, and defending the barrier by means of stakes 
firmly planted in the ground.^ Here they were prepared eidier 
to win a battle, or undergo a siege — their thoughts embradng 
both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape: 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In the 
end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make sail for 
the continent So they made themselves ready for a sesrfight 
by the preparation of boarding-bridges, and what else was neces- 
sary ; provided with which they sailed to Mycale. Now when 
they came to the place where the camp was, they found no one 
venture out to meet them, but observed the ships all dragged 
ashore within the barrier, and a strong land-force drawn up in 



1** Most commentators take OsBson Medon and Neleus Cor Neileiu), the two 

and Skolopoeis for rivers (Larcher, eldest of the sons of Codrus, quarrelled 

Table Geographique ; Schwekhseuser's about succeeding their father. Medon, 

Index, 8. V. GjBson ; Bahr, ad loc), and the elder of the two, though lame, was 

there certainly was a river Qsoson or preferred, and Neleus in dudgeon rs- 

Gsesus (Gessua) in these parts (Ephor. solved to quit Attica. He was accom- 

Fr. 91 ; Plin. U. N. v. 29 ; Mel. i. xvii. panied by the lonians, who had found a 

§ 2). But Herodotus, I believe, never refuge in Attica when driven from the 

introduces the name of a river, without Peloponnese by the AchsBaos, and sailed 

either calling it a river or prefixing the to Asia, where he became the founder 

article. I therefore agree with La Mar- of Miletus (Pausan. vii. ii §§ 1, 2 ; 

tini^re and Mr. Grote, that Gfeson is Strab. xiv. p. 910^. 

here a town, and Scolopoeis also. Both ^ Diodorus adds to these defences a 

probably lay on the south coast of the " deep ditch " {rdppos /3a0cta), xL 34. 

promontory of Mycale. He estimates the Persian army at 

> Supra, i. 147. The tale went that 100,000. 
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battle array upon the beach ; Leotychides therefore sailed along 
the shore in his ship, keeping as close hauled to the land as 
possible, and by the voice of a herald thus addressed the 
lonians : — 

" Men of Ionia— ye who can hear me speak — do ye take heed 
to what I say ; for the Persians will not understand a word that 
I utter. When we join battle with them, before anght else, 
remember Freedom — and next, recollect our watchword, which 
is Hebe. If there be any who hear me not, let those who hear 
report my words to the others." 

In all this Leotychides had the very same design which The- 
mistocles entertained at Artemisium.^ Either the barbarians 
would not know what he had said, and the lonians would be 
persuaded to revolt from them ; or if his words were reported to 
the former, they would mistrust their Greek soldiers^ 

99. After Leotychides had made this address, the Greeks 
brought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for the battle. When the Perrians saw 
them marshalling their array, and bethought themselves of the 
advice which had been offered to the lonians, their first act was 
to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with 
the enemy. For it had happened lately that a number of the 
Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been made prisoners 
by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia on board the 
barbarian fleet ; and these men had been ransomed, one and all, 
by the Samians, who sent them back to Athens, well furnished 
with provisions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
any other, the Samians were suspected, as men who had paid 
the ransom of five hundred of the King's enemies. After 
disarming them, the Persians next despatched the Milesians^ to 
guard the paths which lead up into the heights of Mycal^, 
because (they said) the Milesians were well acquainted witii 
that region : their true object, however, was to remove them to 
a distance from the camp. In this way the Persians sought to 
secure themselves against such of the lonians as they thought 



' Snpra, riiL 22, end. duced, to cuUiTate the Boil for them. 

* It DM been queetioned, who theae I incline to BOBpect that, here as elae- 

Mileaians coald be? Since, according where, Herodotus has oreratated the 

to our aathor (aupra, vi. 20), the Qreek severity of the Persians. A portion of 

population was removed by Darius, and the Milesians may have been removed 

the territoij divided between the Per^ to Ampe; but the town and territory 

sians and the Carians of Pedasus. Mr. had probably never ceased to be mainly 

Blakesley suggests that they were the Qreek. 
laboureri whom the Persians had intro- 
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likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellion* They then joined 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork agaiosl 
the enemy.* 

100. The Greeks now, haying finished their preparations, 
began to move towards the bcorbarians; when, lo! as they 
advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end to the 
other ^ — that the Greeks had fought and conquered the army ct 
Mardonius in Boeotia. At the same time a herald's wand was 
observed lying upon the beach. Many things prove to me that 
the gods take part in the affairs of man. How else, when the 
batties of MycaI6 and Platsea were about to happen on the self 
same day, should such a rumour have reached the Greeks in 
that region, greafly cheering the whole army, and making them 
more eager than before to risk their lives ? 

lUl. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the battlee 
should have been fought near a precinct of Eleusinian Ceres. 
The fight at Platasa took place, as I said before,^ quite dose 
to one of Geres' temples ; and now the battle at Mycale was 
to be fought hard by another. Kightiy too did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias ?iad gained their victory ; 
for the fight at Platasa fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycale was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before the 
rumour reached them, the Greeks were ftdl of fear, not so much 
on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for Greece 
herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with Mar- 
donius. But when the voice fell on them, their fsar vanished, 
and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like eagerness to the 
fray ; for the Hellespont and the Islands formed the prize for 
which they were about to %ht 



• See above, chapters 61 and 62. explanation pre-eminently satiBfactory.** 

• The note of Mr. Grote on this paa- But this explanation is clearly not that 
sage (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. pp. 260- which he would himself give. 

262) deserves attentive perusal. That Mr. Grote rightly dismisses, as the 

multitudes, in all times and in all coun- imfounded conjecture of later writers, 

tries, are liable to be seized with "sud- the view which found so much favour 

den unaccountable impressions," is very with Larcher, and which is tolerated 

clearly and distinctly proved. It is not even by Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, 

quite so clear in what light Mr. Grote vol. il p. 358)— that the i«port was 

regards the phenomenon. *' To the designedly circulated by the Grecian 

belieting mind,'* he observes, " the re- generals for the purpose of encourag- 

ligious point of view, which in Hero- ing the army. (See Diod. Sic. xi 35 ; 

dotus is predominant, furnishes an Polyain. i. 33.) " Ch. 62. 
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102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, wlio 
formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, where 
the country was low and level ; but tlie way for the Lace- 
daemonians, and the troops with them, lay across hills and a 
torrent-course. Hence, while the Lacedaemonians were effecting 
their passage round, the Athenians on the other wing had 
already closed with the enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers 
of the Persians continued standing, they made a stout defence, 
and had not even the worst of the battle ; but when the Athe- 
nians, and the allies with them, wishing to make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered 
each other on with shouts, and attacked them with the utmost 
fierceness, then at last the face of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of shields, and rushing forwards in a 
body, the Greeks fell upon the Persians ; who, though they bore 
the charge and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrenchment Here the Athenians 
themselves, together with those who followed them in the line 
of battle, the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezenians, 
pressed so closely on the steps of their flying foes, that they 
entered along with them into the fortress. And now, when 
even their fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered 
resistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 
Thzy still continued to fight in knots of a few men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrenchment And here, 
while two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the 
field : Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were leaders of the fleet,® 
escaped; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedaemonians, 
and their part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell in the 
struggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially lost 
many, and, among the rest, Perilaiis their general. 

The Samians, who served witli the Modes, and who, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, beholding their example, revolted and 
attacked the Persians.' 



* Supra, viii. 130. part in the battle to the Ionian Qreeka, 

* Diodonia aasigns a very important the Samiana espedally, and the Mile* 
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104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
better security of the Persians, to guard the moantaia-patlis,— 
that, in case any accident befell iherh such as had now happened, 
they might not lack guides to conduct them into the high tracts 
of Mycale, — and who had also been remoYed to hinder them 
from making an outbreak in the Persian camp ; they, instead of 
obeying their orders, broke them in every respect For they 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, which brongfat them 
into the presence of the enemy ; and at last they set upon them 
with their own hands, and showed themselyes' the hottest of 
their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a 
second time from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 
bravery were the Athenians; and among them the pfidm was 
borne off by Hermolycus, the son of Euthynusy a man accomr 
plished in the Pancratium.^ This Hermolycus was afterwards 
slain in the war between the Athenians and Carystians.^ He 
fell in the fight near Cymus ^ in the Carystian territory, and was 
buried in the neighbourhood of Geraestus.^ After the Athenians, 
the most distinguished on the Greek side were the CorinthiaDs, 
the Troezenians, and the Sicyonians. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater 
portion of the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, set 
fire to their sliips and burnt them, together with the bulwark 
which had been raised for their defence, first however removing 

sians. According to him, their troops the Ionian Greeks (see Dahlmann, p. 

drew off before the battle began and 104, E. T.), and may have given them 

presented the appearance of a separate on this occasion less credit than they 

army, which the Greeks imagined to deserved. 

have just arrived from Sardis, and to * The Pancratium waa a contest in 

be under the command of Xerxes, which wrestling and boxing were united. 

They were greatly alarmed and doubt- Pausanias tells us that tne Athenians 

ing whether to fly or no, when the honoured Hermolycus with a statue, 

Persians fell upon them. The victory which stood in the Acropolis (Pausan. l 

was long undecided, but at last the xxiii. § 12;. 

Samians and Milesians came up, and ^ The war between Athena and Ca- 

the Persians, seeing that their intentions rystus is mentioned by Thucydides ',1 

were hostile, took to flight suddenly. 98). It followed the taking of Scyros, 

The other Asiatic Greeks then set upon and preceded the revolt ofuie Naxians, 

the flying foe, and committed great so that it must have fallen within the 

havoc, so that the Persian loss exceeded period B.C. 469-467 (see Qrote, vol. v. 

40,000 men. The intrenched camp, p. 410, note). The Carystians, thou^ 

however, according to Diodorus, was unassisted by the other Euboeans. made 

not taken. The Persians fled partly a stout resistance, and after a protracted 

thither, partly to Sardis. struggle ended th« war by a treaty. 

This narrative, where it contradicts * This place is unknown. No other 

Herodotus, is of course of no value. It writer mentions it. 
may serve, however, in some respects * For the situation of Gerseatus, vide 

to fill up the outline of this chapter, supra, viii. 7, note. 
Herodotus is never very favourable to 
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therefrom all the booty, and canying it down to the beach. 
Besides other plunder, they found here many caskets of money. 
When they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
sailed away to Samoa, and there took counsel together con- 
cerning the lonians, whom they thought of removing out of 
AjsisL Ionia they proposed to abandon to the barbarians ; and 
their doubt was, in what part of their own possessions in Greece 
they should settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to them a 
tiling impossible that they should be ever on the watch to guard 
and protect Ionia ; and yet otherwise there could be no hope 
that the lonians would escape the vengeance of the Persians. 
Hereupon the Peloponnesian leaders proposed, that the seaport 
towns of such Grec^ as had sided with the Modes should be 
taken away from them, and made over to the lonians. The 
Athenians, on the other hand, were very unwilling that any 
removal at all should take place, and misliked the Peloponr 
nesians holding councils concerning their colonists. So, as they 
set themselves against the change, the Peloponnesians yielded 
with a good wilL^ Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
and other islanders,^ who had helped the Greeks at this time, 
were received into the league of the allies ; and took the oaths, 
binding themselves to be faithful, and not desert the common 
cause. Then the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where 
they meant to break down the bridges, which they supposed to 
be still extended across the strait^ 



* Aooording to Diodorui, the Athe- if seriously entertained at aU, would be 

nians in the first instanoe agreed with sure to be abandoned almost as soon 

the Spartans; and the Asiatic Greeks as contemplated. It may be doubted 

likewise consenting were about to em- whether Athens had cu yet the feeling 

bark for Europe. But tlie Athenians ascribed to her in either author. Even 

suddenly changed their mind, fearing Herodotus sometimes oolonrs events 

lest upon the new colonisation Athens with the feelings with which they came 

should lose her rights of " mother-city ** to be regarded in later times (supra, v. 

(xL 37). The account of Herodotus is 93 ; vii. 10, § 2 ; 49, § 1, &o.). 

£ar more probable. That a mode of pro- ^ The relations of the Gh*eekB upon 

ceeding, familiar to the Greeks from the the mainland to the Persians, it is plain, 

practice of the Oriental nations (supra, continued unchanged (see note < on 

iv. 204, note '), should have been mo- Book vi. ch. 42). The fruit of the 

meutarily entertained is likely enough, victory now gained was '* the Uelles- 

but that it should have been on the pont and the iaUmis" (supra, ch. 101, 

point of execution is scarcely credible, end;. 

The attachment of the lonians to their ^ It seems inconceivable that the 
country, and their unwillingness to leave destruction of the bridges should not 
it, may be seen by referring to Book vL have been known on tlM Anatic ooast, 
ch. 3, and Book i. ch. 1H5. An inter- ten months at least after it had taken 
necine war too must have arisen in place (supra, viii. 117). May not Hero- 
Greece, if an attempt had been made to dotus have been mistaken as to the 
dispossess the medizing states of their motive of the Greeks in "^•Vring tlus 
seaport towns. The project, therefore, movement, which was perhaps only to 
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107. The barbarianfl who escaped fix)m the battle — a scanty 
remnant — took refuge in the heights of Mycal^ whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the inarch, Maostes, 
the son of Darius, who had been present at the disaster, had 
words with Artayntes, the general, on whom he showered many 
reproaches. He called him, among other things, " worse than a 
woman," for the way in which he had exercised his command, 
and said there was no punishment which he did not deserve to 
suffer for doing the King's house such grievous hurt Now with 
the Persians there is no greater insult than to call a man 
" worse than a woman." ® So when Artayntes had borne the 
reproaches ibr some while, at last he fell in a rage, and drew his 
scymitar upon Masistes, being fain to kill him. But a certain 
Hahcamassian, Xenagoras by name, the son of Praxilaiis, who 
stood behind Artajrntes at the time, seeing him in the act of 
rushing forward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, 
lifting him from his feet, dashed him down upon the ground ; 
which gave time for the spearmen who guarded Masistes to 
come to his aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the 
favour, not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, 
whose brother he had preserved from death; and ihe King 
rewarded his action by setting him over the whole land of 
Cilicia,* Except this, nothing happened upon the road; and 
the men continued their march and came all safe to Sardis. At 
Sardis they found the King, who had been there ever since he 
lost the sea-fight and fled from Athens to Asia.* 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this place, he fell 
in love with the wife of Masistes, who was likewise staying in 
the city. He therefore sent her messages, but failed to win her 
consent; and he could not dare to use violence, out of regard 



reconnoitre, and see whether any pre- always by its native kings, who bore the 
parations were going on for a fresh name of Syennesis (supra, y. 118, and 
invasion? That a renewed invasion was vii. 98; Xen. Anab. i. IL § 12-27; 
looked upon as not improbable, is clear ^schyl. Pers. 328). Xenagoras there- 
from Thucyd. i. 90, and Diod. Sic. xi. 43. fore can only have occupied a subor- 
The latter speaks of '' tfte coming Persian dinate position. 

expedition" (r^v hirh rS»v Tltp<r&v * We see by this that JSschylus, in 

iaofiivriy OTpartica/), making Xerxes return straight to Susa 

^ Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. from Athens, avails himself of the 

^ Tlus would be very remarkable, if licence of a poet. ELis continuance at 

it could be depended upon; but pro- this provincial capital, not only for the 

babl^ it is an overstatement, natural in winter, but during the whole of the 

one jealous for the honour of a country* summer season, is indicative of an inten- 

man. Cilicia, though called a satrapy tion to return to Greece, if his affairs 

(iii. 90), seems never to have been under had prospered there, 
the rule of a satrap. It was governed 
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to Masistes, his brother. This the woman knew well enough, 
and hence it was that she had the boldness to resist him. So 
Xerxes, finding no other way open, devised a marriage between 
his own son Darius and a daughter of this woman and Masistes 
— thinking that he might better obtain his ends if he effected 
this union. Accordingly he betrotlied these two persons to one 
another, and, after the usual ceremonies were completed, took 
his departure for Susa. When he was come there, and had 
received the woman into his palace as his son's bride, a change 
came over him, and, losing all love for the wife of Masistes, he 
conceived a passion for his son's bride, Masistes' daughter. And 
Artaynta — for so was she called — ^very soon returned his 
love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the way 
which I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had 
woven with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and 
very curious, which she presented to her husband as a gift. 
Xerxes, who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith put it on ; 
and went in it to visit Aitaynta, who happened likewise on this 
day to please him greatly. He therefore bade her ask him . 
whatever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it was, 
he would assuredly grant her request. Then Artaynta, who was 
doomed to suffer calamity together with her whole house, said 
to him — " Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I like to ask?" 
So the King, suspecting nothing less than that her choice would 
fall where it did, pledged his word, and swore to her. She 
then, as soon as she heard his oath, asked boldly for the robe. 
Hereupon Xerxes tried all possible means to avoid the gift ; not 
that he grudged to give it, but because he dreaded Amestris, 
who already suspected, and would now, he feared, detect his 
love. So he offered her cities instead, and heaps of gold, and 
an army which should obey no other leader. (The last of these 
is a thoroughly Persian gift) But, as nothing could prevail on 
Artaynta to change her mind, at the last he gave her the robe. 
Then Artaynta was very greatly rejoiced, and she often wore 
the garment and was proud of it. And so it came to the ears of 
Amestris that the robe had been given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, she felt 
no anger against Artajrnta ; but, looking upon her mother, the 
wife of Masistes, as the cause of all the mischief, she determined 
to compass her death. She waited, therefore, till her husband 
gave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes place once 
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every year, in celebration of the King's birthday^ — "Tykte" 
the feast is called in the Persian tongue, which in oar language 
may be rendered " perfect " ^ — and this is the only day in all 
the year on which the Idng soaps his head, and distribntes gifts 
to the Persians. Amestris waited, accordingly, for this day, aod 
then made request of Xerxes, that he would please to give her, 
as her present, the wife of Masistes. But he refused ; for it 
seemed to him shocking and monstrous to give into the power 
of another a woman who was not only his brother's wife, but was 
likewise wholly guiltless of what had happened — the more espe- 
cially as he knew well enough with what intent Amestris had 
preferred her request. 

111. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the King's board 
should be denied his request, he yielded, bat with a very ill 
will, and gave the woman into her power.* Having so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
King called his brother into his presence, and said — 

*' Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius ; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, hve no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast Behold, I will give 
thee instead my own daughter in marriage; take her to live 
with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hast — I like 
not that thou keep to her." 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered — 

" My lord and master, how strange a speech hast thou uttered ! 
Thou biddest me put away my wife, who has borne me three 
goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou hast taken 
one and espoused her to a son of thine own — thou biddest me 
put away this wife, notwithstanding that she pleases me greatly, 
and marry a daughter of thine ! In truth, O King I that I am 
accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an honour which I 
mightily esteem ; but yet to do as thou sayest am I in no wise 
willing. I pray thee, use not force to compel me to yield to 

^ The custom of celebratiDg birthdays from which it would not be easy to 

by a feast was UDiveraal in Persia. Even form tt/kta, 

the poorest are said to have conformed * Few readers can fail to be struck 

to it ^. supra, i. \'6'^; compare Athenscus, by the resemblance between this scene 

iv. 10, p. 62, Schw.). According to and that described by St. Matthew, ch. 

Plato (Alcib. i. p. 121, C.) all Asia xiv. 6-9, and St, Mark, vL 21-26. In 

feasted on the King's birthday. the Blast kings celebrated their birth- 

^ No satisfieu^tory explanation has been days by holding feasts and granting 

yet given of this word. The Persian graces from very early times (see Gen. 

root equivalent to/ac*y or perjicio is ht; ch. xl. 20, 21), 



Chap. 110-113. FATE OF MASISTES, 883 

. thy prayer. Be sore thy daughter will find a husband to the 
full as worthy as myself. Suffer me then to live on with my 
own wife." 

Thus did Masistes answer ; and Xerxes, in wrath, replied — 
'' I will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
words. I will not give thee my daughter ; nor shalt thou live 
any longer with thy own wife. So mayest thou learn, in time 
to come, to take what is offered thee." Masistes, when be heard 
this, withdrew, only saying — ^ Master, thou hast not yet taken 
my life." 

112. While these things were passing between Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
royal body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes to be muti- 
lated in a horrible fashion.* Her two breasts, her nose, ears, 
and lips were cut off and thrown to the dogs ; her tongue was 
torn out by the roots, and thus disfigured she was sent back to 
her home. 

113. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, but 
was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran hastily to 
his house. There^ finding his wife so savagely used, he forth- 
with took counsel with his sons, and, accompanied by them and 
certain others also, set forth on his way to Bactria, intending to 
stir up revolt in that province, and hoping to do great hurt to 
Xerxes : all which, I believe, he would have accomplished, if 
he had once reached the Bactriau and Sacan people ; for he was 
greatly beloved by them both, and was moreover satrap of 
Jiactria.^ But Xerxes, hearing of his designs, sent an armed 
force upon his track, and slew him while he was still upon the 
road, with his sons and his whole army. Such is the tale of 
King Xerxes' love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

* The cruelty of AmeetriB receivee reign of Darius (Beh. Inflcript. ool. iii. 
anotber striking exemplification from par. 'i\ and is not known to have ever 
the fact related of h^* in Book yii. caused the Persians any trouble. It 
ch. 114. The later horrors of the Per- was generally made a royal appanage 
sian seraglio have been weU treated by (see above, p. 167, note '); and is found 
Heeren (As. Nat. voL L pp. 397-400, in the war of Darius Codomannus 
£. T.). agaiuHt Alexander, stiU subject to the 

* Mr. Blakesley thinks that " Bao- Persian king, and a vigorous supporter 
tria, even after the accession of Cam- of his authority. (See Arrian, Exp. 
byses, was only nominally dependent Alex. iii. 8, 11, 13, &c.) An ambitious 
upon the Median (Persian?) sovereign," or desperate satrap might always cause 
and supposes that it was ** comparatively a rebellion in his province, more espe- 
little affected by the centralismg policy cially if it was towards the borden uf 
of Darius." (Vol. ii. p. 490, note 278.) the empira. He had only to nuse the 
There is no ground for these sup- cry of national independsooe. Success 



{Kwitions. Bactria appeara as a very however was a difficult matter; and 
obedient satrapy under Dadarses in the Persia had not lost very many pro- 
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114. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycald, and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum ; ^ from which place they afterwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they dis^vered that the bridges, 
which they had thought to find standing,^ and which had been 
the chief cause of tlieir proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. Upon this discoyery, Leo- 
tychides, and the Peloponnesians under him, were anxious to 
sail back to Greece ; but the Athenians, with Xanthippus their 
captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make an 
attempt upon the Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from 
Abydos to the Chersonese,^ and there laid siege to Sestos. 

115. Now, as Sestos was thp- strongest fortress in all that 
region,^^ the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the Greeks 
were arrived at the Hellespont^ than great numbers flocked 
thither from all the towns in the neighbourhood. Among the 
rest there came a certain CEobazus, a Persian, from the city d 
Cardia," where he had laid up the shore-cables which had been 
used in the construction of the bridges. The town was guarded 
by its own iEoUan inhabitants,^ but contained also some Per- 
sians, and a great multitude of their aUies. 

11 6. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the King's satraps ; who was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was marching against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures belong- 



vinces when she was attacked and con- as possible, since Athens depended 

quered by Alexander. (Vide supra, vol. greatly on the corn-trade from the 

ii. p. 465.) Euxine (see B6ckh's Economy of 

' Lectum is the modem Cape Baba, Athens, i. pp. 107, 112, &c., E. T., and 

the extreme point of the Troas towards for the extent of Uie trade, vide supra, 

the south-west. It is mentioned by vii. 147). Hence the faU of Sestos was 

Homer (II. xiy. 284), and distinctly rapidly followed bv the sioge of . Byzan- 

marked by the geographers (Strab. xiii. tium (B.C. 477, probably), 
p. 843; Plin. H. N. v. 30; Ptolem. v. ^ The importance of Seetos is re- 

2; see also Thucyd. viii. 101; and Liy. markably witnessed by Thucydides, 

xxxvii. 37). It would give good shelter who speaks of it as " the stronghold 

from the north or Etesian winds. and guardhouse of the entire Helles- 

• Supra, ch. 106, note '. pont'^ (^viii. 62). 

^ The Athenians had a sort of claim ^^ For the situation of Cardial, vide 

to the proprietorship of the Chersonese, supra, vi. 33, note '. 
grounded on the dominion of the family ^ The ^olians, after their settlement 

of Miltiades (supra, vi. 34-41). It was in Lesbos, the Troas, and Mysia, are 

a valuable possession, very fertile and said to have sent out various colonies 

suited for all crops (Xen. Hell. in. ii. to the Hellespont and the Thradan 

§ 10 ; Eurip. Hec. 8). coast. Among these were .£nu8, Alope- 

It was also very important to the connesus, Abydos, and Sestos. (See 

Athenians to open the strait as soon Scymn. Ch. U. 696, 705, and 709.) 



Chap. 114-118. IMPIETY OP ARTAYCTBS. 385 

11^ to Protesilaiis the son of IphiduB,^ which were at Elaeiis in 
&e Chersonese. For at this place is the tomb of Protesilaiis, 
surrounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there was great store 
of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in brass, garments, 
and other offerings, all which Artayctes made his prey, having 
got the King's consent by thus cunningly addressing him — 

'* Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 
when he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, and perished. 
Give me his house, I pray thee, that hereafter men may fear to 
carry arms against thj/ land." 

By these words he easily persuaded Xeixes to give him the 
man's house ; for there was no suspicion of his design in the 
King's mind. And he could say in a certain sense that Protesi* 
laiis had borne arms against th^ land of the King ; because the 
Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their King 
for the time being.^ So when Xerxes allowed his request, he 
brought all the treasures from Elaeiis to Sestos, and made the 
sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds; nay, more, 
whenever he paid a visit to Elseiis, he polluted the shrine itself 
by vile uses.* It was this Artayctes who was now besieged by 
the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared for defence ; since 
the Greeks had fallen upon him quite unawares, nor had he in 
the least expected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, and the siege still 
continued, the Athenians began to murmur that they were kept 
abroad so long ; and, seeing that they were not able to take the 
place, besought their captains to lead them back to their own 
country. But the captains refused to move, till either the city 
had fallen, or the Athenian people ordered them to return home. 
So the soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those within the walls were reduced to the 

' ProtMilauB, the son of Iphiclus, was For the position, kc„ of Elseilfl, vide 

one of the Trojan heroes. He led the supra, tI. 140, note '. 

Theswalians of Phthidtis, and was the ' Compare i. 4, end, and viL 11 1 note *. 

first Greek who fell on the disembarka- Wesseling observes (from Herodian, vi. 

tion of the army (Horn. II. ii. C95-702). 3) that similar claims were advanced 

His tomb at KUeCls is mentioned by by Artaxerxes, the founder of the new 

manv writers (Philost. Heroic, p. 672 ; Persian Empire (note ad loo.). 

Strab. xiii. p. 859; Plin. H. N. iv. 11, * This "secularisation" of sacred 

&C.). Like the tombs on the opposite lands and buildings would create very 

coast, and the well-known Cynossema bitter feelings amons the (Greeks ; but 

near Madytus, it was a mere pyramidal it harmonised with the general designs 

mound or barrow. This mound stiU of Xerxes, who had no real tenderness 

forms a conspicuous object in the neigh- for the Qreek religion, but sought to 

bourhood of the first European Castle depress and disgrace it in every possible 

{Sedii Bohr). See Chandler's Travels, way. (Vide supra, viii. 33, 35, 53, 

vol. L ch. V. p. 18. &c.) 
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last straits, and forced even to boil the very thongs of their beds 
for food. At last, when these too failed them, Artayctes and 
(EobazuSy with the native Persians, fled away from the place by 
night, having let themselves down from the wall at the back of 
the town, where the blockading force was scantiest As soon as 
day dawned, they of the Chersonese made signals to the Greeb 
from the walls, and let them know what had happened, at the 
same time throwing open the gates of their city. HeieupoD, 
while some of the Greeks entered the town, others, and those 
the more numerous body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

119. CEiobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsinthian 
Thracians^ seized him, and offered him, after their wonted 
fashion, to Fleistoras,^ one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different man- 
ner. As for Artayctes and the troops with him, who had been 
the last to leave the town, they were overtaken by the Greeks, 
not far from iSgos-potami,^ and defended themselves stoutly for 
a time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. Those 
whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with chains, and 
brought with them to Sestos. Artayctes and his son were among 
the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the following prodigy 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a fire some salted fish, when of a sudden they be- 
gan to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught 
Hereat, the rest of the guards hurried round to look, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight. Artayctes, however, beholding the 
prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

'' Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. It has 
not appeared on thy accoimt, but on mine. ProtesUaiis of 
Elaeus has sent it to show me, that albeit he is dead and em- 
balmed with salt, he has power from the gods to chastise his 
injurer. Now then I would fain acquit my debt to him thus. 
For the riches which I took from his temple, I will fix my fine 



^ Supra, vi. 34, note *. directly opposite Lampsacns. A town 

* It is conjectured that Pleistdrus may have grown up here in later times 

was the Thracian Mars, of whom we had (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) ; but in the Pelo- 

mention, supra, v. 7. The name is ponnesian war there seems to have been 

nowhere found but in this passage of not even a village at the place (Xen. 

Herodotus. Hell. n. i. § 25-27). It may have re- 

^ This place, celebrated for the final ceived its name from two small streams 

defeat of the Athenians in the Pelopou- which reach the sea a little south of 

nesian war, was an open roadstead, Gallipoli, 

higher up the strait than Sestos and 
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at one hundred talents — wliile for myself and this boy of mine, 
I will give the Athenians two hundred talents/ on condition 
that they will spare our lires*" 

Stich were the promises of Artayctes; hnt they faiiod to 
persuade Xanthippus. For the men of Elaila, who wished to 
avenge Ptotesilaiis, entreated that he might be put to death; 
and Xanthippus himself was of the same mind. So they led 
Artayctes to the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
had been fixed ^ — or, according to others, to the knoll above the 
town of JIadjrtuB ; * and, having nailed him to a board, they left 
him hanging thereupon,' As for the son of Artayctes, him they 
stoned to death before his eyes. 

12L This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
them, besides other treasures^ the shore cablas from the hridges 
of Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in their temples,^ 
And tkb was all that took place that year/ 



* Two hundred talenti would 
rly bt)f(H.»)i. of our monej. 



be 



» Supra, v\i. 33. 

^ Tm i^oBitiDn of Madjrtui Ims hmn 
already dft^rmined (aupra, vii 33, 
noto 3). It !aj a littli ftbore the wecond 
EuropMn Caiitk ( KUuJ Bahry 

^ This fact had been meutioiied when 
tbe position of tbe bridge wu daacribed 
(L «. ci 

' AtneD«ufl give« an epigr&mj in 
wliidi iheae cable« ore metationed, com- 
posed bj ArotLimllus, va ibe time of 
Hi&eo IL of SyraouM^ or b,C. 269-214, 
(Seo hJB DotpDO«oph. T. 12, p. 209, D.) 

* Mr. Clinton rmnMrkm upon ihi^ po^* 
«ge fF. H. ¥oL ii p* 34 ; OL 75, 3), 
tlui ii ibows Herodotus not to baTo 
ixnnputed the oommenoemeAt of the 
Tear from tho winter loiitioe. H& 
tmagiQes (as does Bp. ThirlwiUl, Mkt. of 
Or««c», ii. p. 361) that tbe ibge of 
BestoA lasted through tbe wioter^ and 
tbttt the Greek Seet eailad home in the 
i|iEiltg of B.a 47S. But tbia la a mh- 
two, ariauig out of a miattuoBlatioQ of 
the pnaaags in ThueTdidee whereio he 
ftpeaia of the liege m question. Thu- 
cydidem eaya — ol ^A^ijroTai koX of itwh 

&ptffniii6Ti$ awh ^curiAffin^tf ifvop^ttvetyrn 
"Zfiif^hv iiroKUpiitiyy M^Svf ix'^'^'^'^^'f *f^ 
^n^**^^^^''^*^ tlXo*- aifT^v inki- 
w^rrmy t»¥ $ap&dp»r* Hal ja*t4 topto 
airlirAf waj^ i^{ 'EAAifOiriirrot^ ^r iitaffToi 
mwrk w4k9tf {L 89), It has been naual 
to ifMudate Ivixt^diTaFTf f in thia poa-^ 
aage " iiaying p^Jiied the winter *' 



(literally, " hftriug o?«r>wiiitered "% 
wbereafi tbe true Heme MOmi to be, 
** bavbg r4€U^ud or iomh$d tbe winter '* 
—a meiDing jtiitifi«d hy vuch ezpt«i<» 
■iona aa iwiw^i^v^Bm^ ** to roftoh grp^ 
bairB/' imt-tptcdifiVt "to begin to grow 
diu'ki" &c.^ Ds w^ll OM hy the frequent 
use of iirl Bs a diminutive iu a4j^ctiires 

Thucydides and write ra of bis time u«o 
^ci^iaffu', uid di^x'^f^^C^iyt for ** to ptUM 
tho winter" (Thuo. tL 74, vU. 43; Xen. 
Hell. I. ii. § 15, tv. i. § 16; Herod. ¥iH, 
ISA), tn no other paaaage, J bolie^o, 
ifl iwiX'^t^^C*^ found. It abould there- 
fore have a aetiae rarely wanted, which 
tbe seose of " jtwt i-eaching the winter " 
would be. 

That Sestoe waa actuAUy taken in the 
winter of the nme jetr with Salamie 
(b.c. 479)j and Dot In the apring of tlie 
year following (n^. 478 j, i§ conJlrmed 
both by the direct atatement of Dio- 
doruB (ri. 37)^ «od by the narrative of 
HerodutuB. The latter says it waa 
** late in the autumn ** when the be- 
aiti^Dg force b^an to munutir (oh« llT)^ 
and that "meanwhile" (i}$ij, di. llS) 
thoae witbin the walla bad been rcdu^d 
to such citremity as to begin eating the 
Btn*pa of their bedi. It is clear that 
tbvy could not e^i^t very long on thii 
Bupply, eipedaUy m they were ** a grtat 
tnultitude" (ch, 11^, end). We tnighl 
concltide, tbeu, ftom. Herodotua aIou^i 
that juat at the beginning of winter the 
town iurreudered. Profe«»or Koutorga 

2 u 2 
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ARTEMBARK8' SPEECH TO CYBUS. 



Book a. 



122. It was the grandfather of this Arta^tee, one Aitemln- 
res by name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which 
they readily embraced, and thus urged upon C^ms: — "Since 
Jove," they said, . " has overthrown Astyages, and given the nik 
to the Persians, and to thee chiefly, O Cyrus ! oome now, let hb 
quit this land wherein we dwell — for it is a scant land and a 
rugged * — and let us choose ourselves some other better country. 
Many such lie around us, some nearer, some further off: if we 
take one of these, men will admire us far more than they do 
now. Who that bad the power would not so act ? And when 
shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are lords of $o 
many nations, and rule all Asia ? " Then Cyrus, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — *' they might do so, if 
they Liked — ^but he warned them not to expect in that case to 
continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled by others — eoft 
countries gave birth to soft men — ^there was no r^on whid 



regards Herodotus m diBtinctly assert- 
ing that SeetoB waa taken in the autumn. 
(Reoherches Critiquea sur THittoire de 
la OtT^ce, p. 15: '*Hdrodote suit Tordre 
des ^T(^nements, et nomme la finde Cau^ 
tomne cormne la $aison oit la ville de Sestw 
8*est rendue aux AthMens.") But this ia 
a misrepresentation. Herodotus only 
mentions *' the end of autumn '* as the 
time when the besiegers began to 
murmur. 

I do not know if Mr. Grote has seen 
the true meaning of the passage in Thu- 
cydides, but he has formed a right con- 
clusion as to the fiicts. ''After the 
capture of Sestoa," he says, " Uie Athe- 
nian fleet returned home with their 
plunder, towards the commencement of 
irinier, not omitting to carry with them 
the vast cables, &c." (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 271.) This, I think,' was cer- 
tainly the case ; and the next year Pau- 
sanias took the command, and made his 
expeditions to Cyprus and Byzantium. 

* The ancient territory of the Per- 
sians, which still retains its name al- 
most unchanged (in the Inscriptions 
" Parsa," in modem Persian " Fars "— 

compare the Hebrew U^B), is a country 

of a ^ remarkably varied character, 
deserving, however, m the main the de- 
scription here given of it. The portion 
immediately bordering upon the Per- 
sian Gulf, and lying southward of the 
mountain-range, is an arid and level 
tract, *< bearing a resemblance in soil 



and climate to Arabia," and scarcely 
possessing a single stream worthy of the 
name of river (Malcolm's Histoiy of 
Persia, vol. i, p. 2). It ia " unproduc- 
tive, covered with particles of salt, and 
little better than a desert" (Klnneir's 
Persian Empire, p. 70). Above this 
extends a mountainous region, int«i^ 
sected by numerous valleys, and open- 
ing sometimes into large plains, which 
is fairly fertile, abounding in pasture, 
well wooded in parts, and watered, 
except towards the east> by a sufficient 
number of pleasant streams. The 
eastern portion of this upper country, 
that which borders upon Kerman, ii, 
however, less agreeable than the rest. 
The mountains are fewer, the plains 
larger, the soil more sandy, and water 
less plentiful (ibid. p. 55). Northwarda 
of the mountain region, in the direction 
of Tezd, a flat country again succeeds, 
at first rich and productive, but gra- 
dually changing into the character of a 
sandy desert, impregnated with niti« 
and salt. Kerman, which must be in- 
cluded within the limits of the ancient 
Persia (supra, i. 125), has the same 
general features, but is more deficient 
in water, and consequently is far more 
generally barren and desolate. Even 
here, however, fertile districts occa- 
sionally occur (Kinneir, pp. 194-201). 

The rugged character of the country 
is often dwelt on by ancient writars. 
(C!ompare Arrian, Exped. Alex. v. 4, 
with put. Leg. iU. 695, A.) 



Chap. 122. 



CYRUS' ANSWER. 



889 



prodnoed very delightful fraits, and at the same time men of a 
warlike spirit." So the Persians departed with altered minds, 
confessing that Cyrus was wiser than they ; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.^ 



* I have remarked in a former volume 
(vol. L p. 96), in opposition to Dahl< 
mann, that the work of Herodotus, 
"though not finished throughout, is 
concluded.** This is, I think, the case 
both historically and artirtically. His- 
torically, the action ends with the vic- 
torious return of the Athenian fleet 
from the cruise in which they had de- 
stroyed the last remnant of the invading 
host, and recovered the kev of their 
continent, which was still held, after 



all his defeats, by the invader. Artis- 
tically, — ^by this last chapter — the end 
is brought 'back into a connexion with 
the beginning — ^the tail of the snake is 
curved round into his mouth ; while at 
the same time the key-note of the whole 
narrative is struck, its moral suggested 
— that victoiv is to the hardy dwellers 
in rough ana mountainous countries, 
defeat to the soft inhabitants of fertile 
plains, who lay aside old warlike habits 
and sink into sloth and luxury. 



390 INSCRIPTION ON THE DELPHIC TRIPOD. BooiDL 



NOTE A, 

ON THE INSCRIPTION STILL EXISTING UPON THE STAND OF THE 
TRIPOD, &c, DEDICATED BY THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OF THE 
PERSIAN SPOILS NOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 



AccoBDiNO to the most recent and (apparently) the most trustworthy aooofont, 

the following is the inscription actually existing upon the bronze serpent whidi 
formed the stand or support of the fiBLmous tripod : ^ — 

l8t Une (lath'wind) AHOAONI eCE^O ANAeEMACrpN .... AeAN[AI]OCri 

2Dd n (12th , ) KOPCI]NeiO[q IXlErEATtAI] 

Srd , (Uth , ) SEKYON[IOI] AITINATAI 

4th ., (lOth n ) MEFAPES EniAAYPIOI EPXOMENIOI .... 

6th « (9th « ) *AEIA2IC03I TPOZANI[OI] EPMIoNBS . . . . S 

6th ..:(8th „ ) TIPYNeiOI HAATAIEX eEZHIES .... 

7th M atb H ) MYKANES KEIOI MAAIOI TENIOI 

8th , (6th M ) NAHIOI EPETPIE2 XAAKIAE2 

9th „ (6th „ ) 2TYPE2 FAAEIOI HOTEIAAIATAI 

10th , (4th . ) AEYKAAIOI FANAKToPIES KYeNIOI SI^IHOI 

11th ,. (3n! „ ) AMnPAKIOTAI AEHPEATAI 



(2nd . ) 
- (I8t n ) 



The forms of the letters are not preserved in this transcript. They are irregulv, 
and in some cases remarkable, especially the following :— ^ is expressed by 
Cor <; 5 by the Roman D; f byl, as in Lycian ; > ^by 0or0; f bythe 
Roman X ; ?r by T ; p by R or R; v by V ; ^ by ® ; and x ^7 ^f ^ u^ 
Etruscan.' Neither 17 nor a> occurs ; the former, excent in terminations, is 
commonly replaced by A,* while the latter is expressed by O. The ^igftTnina. 
is used in two places,* under its ordinary form, F. 

The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various forms which 
are peculiar. *Av6kovi (or 'A?r<JX«vt) for 'A7r<$XXfii>yt is very unusual ; but it appears 
on an antique lion brought from Asia Minor by Mr. Newton, and now in the British 
Museum.® ^€kv6vi,oi for Sim/cai^tot is common; as is 'Epvo/uicvcoi for 'Opyo- 
fi€vioij being the established form in all the ancient inscriptions, and upon Uie 

^ See an article by Dr. Otto Frick in the ^ The Inscription has 'ABayaioi for *A^ 

Archdologischer Auszeiger for June, 1856 vouot, Klywarm. for Klyiv^rai, Tpo(Anoi 

(No. 90), which gives the Inscription naore forTpoiCV(ot,ic.T.A.,batT^rtoi,notTdtvio(, 

fully and more exactly than is done by Pro- for T/ivioi (see line 7). In final syUabia 

fessor Curtins, on the authority of the same the ri is always expressed by E. 

writer, in the Monatshericht der KSmglicher * Lines 9 and 10. 

Academic der Wissenschaft in Berlin^ • This Inscription is written fimfffrpo- 

Sitzung vom 13 Mdrz, 1856. The later ^S^v, and rons as fi>llows : — 
version of the Inscription adds the whole of 

the first line, the name T€7coTai in the TAArAAMATATAAEANEeElANOlOP 

second, and the name Alyiyarau in the third; SHAA. . . . AaxqAZISaAIASSONOlI 

it makes some variations in the orthography, kaiHASIK . . HSKAIHTHSANAPOZKAIAYS 

and indicates that there is certainly a name AIOTMHTAXaASOaASAN AIAXSOI 

lost after 'Ep/xioi^cs in the fifth line, and that qqaonI 
possibly there is a similar loss after 'Ep- 

XOfi4yioi in the fourth, and after Occnrics ri. aydktiara nl^ ia40wa» OS^ 

in the sixth line. »ow, BoiWvf, 'Apx^oo*. «>A^, 

' Lanzi, Saggio di Lmgua Etrusca, vol. 1. v6Am¥i. 

p. 167. 
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cxnna of the pkoe J ^Xetdmo^ for ^Xtdawi is uncomMoi^ ; hit it may Ti« 
rem&rked tiiat ♦Xrfcoi3vror is n^ad for ^Xujt^vrof in Herod, irii, 202, according to 
some MSB, T^ofai'toi for TptHCaviot (the Doric form of Tpc^(rjviot} may 
compure with iw6rta-tv for twoitjtrtv on the Si^ean ^tone. Myitavf * (or MuinjwJrX 
for tbo ordinary MvajvauA, ia also remarkable. So far aa I know, this b the 
first time that thti form has been actual Jy found, though it wna previously 
kaown to have e^tistcd from the statements of Eufitathius " and Stephen of 
B^'zantium,* JloTtihmarat for UoTttmaTai is quite ahnonnal, and labours 
perhaps under aome suspicion^ since originally the form used was Baid to be 
UotJitaTau favoMToptis (^"Avoitroptf/r) for the more ordinary ^AtftiKT^iptoi IS 
remarkable, both as having the digamnia, known to attach to ^i^t£ and its 
csampoimdBt and also u exhibiting the more rare of the two ethnic titles stated 
to M,ve hem. borne by the people.' 

It was question&d al firit whether the existing serpent was the veritable 
utand of the original tripod, or whether it was not rather a ByEanllne work, 
which Couatantine had caused to be made when he brought the iript^d iteelf to 
Coiiiitantinople, and on which he had caiised to be engraved a copy of the 
original inBcription,^ Tlie un-Grecian form of the serjieut, the irregularity of 
the ortiiography, and the slightnesa {Ffuchtigkeii) of the writing, were urged 
in support of this view; but it will scarcely now approve Itself to many 
scholars or archaeologists, Dr, Otto Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, 
has aiuce retracted them, and protionnc^ himself convinced that the identity 
of the newly-discovered memorml with the Delphic offering is cstabUshed 
*^ beyond aU qu^ion.^^ Chemical solvents have been skilfully applied, and 
the diamot«rs now appear to have been well and deeply cut ; the orUiography 
hag proved to bo regtilar ; and the form of the tjedestal ia recogniped as stately 
and appropriate. Further, the serj>eut exhibits traces of that erasure which 
Thuoydides records in his first book* — a disfigurement which not even a 
Byzantine artist would hnve tbonght of imitating. 

It may therefore be concluded with oonfideTioe that botli the monum^ant and 
the inscription tire genuine; and we may proceed to consider the evideooe 
which they furnish of oar author's general aocuracy» 

The list at present recovered consists, it will bo observed, of thirty names. 
These are the Athenians, Corinthisna, Tegcans^ Sicyonians, Ei^inetans, Mega- 
raanst Epiilaurians, Orchorneuians» Phliasians, IVceseuians, Hermionians, 
Tirynthians, Plat^nSf Thettpiaus, Mycenccans, Ceana^ Melians, Tenians, 
Naxians, Eretrians, Chalcideaas, Btyreans, Eleana, Potidjimas, Leuc^dJana, 
Aoactorians, Oythnians, Bipbnlana, Ambraciots, and T^preata. A blank 
occurs in the first line, before the name of the Athenians, in which we may be 
mxre that the Lacedaemonians commtmoruted their own patriotism p lliree 
other blanks are thought to oc^ur, at the close of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
LioeB, which it is propc^Hl to fill up with the namfss of the roJoina, the 



L 



7 Vide iupra. Till, 34, tiMe '» oil Bn, 

* Ad Horn. 11, U. p. 'JSi>: Aiytroi ?i 

woklnti s^TTTi, 0^ fiAif^r Mvfcif J'SiOf, A A. A. A 

* Ad vcji.% Mua^vai: *0 woA/ttjif Mv' 

mirt if. 

^ .%i;pli, B7R. fiul Toe, ^ Avattripiov ^. Th 

*Avaitrop(a 1^ yjj 1, ir « i ^ A v a ic t o jfJ i * ^ f ,'* 
TbiJ fotm (ANAKTOPEaK 1 i& foimd q^kid 
tiMCQtOC* 

8et freSmot Curtit&'fl pnper la the 
MamkbtffFKht, &c,, L i, «. Among other 



obj«ctioiu it roust be TtsamUmi^ thdt, as 
ih« tripod ilaeif hid h&ea. varmd ofl' by the 
Vbot^m, m tbf Sur«l Wir (Paman. x, 
xiiL § 5)^ thfl stood wna all tlvit Coii»taatine 
could fiaTe ti«ii[ftn«d lo bt$ a«w «apilftt 

' Eh-, Frtck winds tip his r^nmrki with 
the following fitntement i-^'* Ea sdbemt mm 
m^ aJlfliB dioieito tmd den Ictzlen Entdeck 
lilign dia Mtn^tiit ua^rca l^okmah mit 
dtn ddphlidieii W«ihgiacHpiik afmer utkrn 

* Thmytl. i, 122 : rh f^p ofr ^AvytW 
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MantineaQS, and the Seriphians.' These additions are» however, pnreij con- 
jectural ; and in one case only does it appear to be certain that an omiHOD 
occurs. The name MavTivrjn^ which it is proposed to add after 'Ep/utm^tt bat 
some right to be regarded as a probable restoration of the true text. 

The whole number of names inscribed was thus, apparently, thirty-two, or 
a very few more. If we compare this with the number of states mentioned by 
Herodotus as taking part in the battle of Plata^a, we find a very considerable 
dififereuce. Herodotus mentions twenty-four Greek states only, or at tbe 
utmost twenty-six, as brought into contact with the Persians cm that oocasum. 
These are the Spartans, Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyooians, E g in et aTW, 
Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, Treezenians, Hennioniaos, 
n*irynthians, Platceans, Mycena^ans, Eretrians, Chalcideans, Styreana, Eleazo, 
Potida^ans, Leucadians, Anactorians, Ambraciots, Lepreats, Mantineans, and 
Pale-ans. These names, with one exception,' appear to have been inscribed on 
the serpent ; where, however, they were accompanied by at least seven other^- 
viz., the Thespians, Ceans, Molians, Tenians, Naxians, Siphnians, and Cyth- 
nians. The slightest glance at this list suffices to show that the intention of 
the inscription was to commemorate, not those Greeks only who fought at 
Platfea, but rather all who came into hostile collision with the P^nnaus 
throughout the war.' The gallant conduct of the ITiespians at TheraM^ybe,* 
and l£eir presence, though unarmed, at Plataea, fully entitled them to a place 
on the common memorial. The Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Siphnians, . 
and Cythnians, all fought at Salamis." That participation in that combat led 
to inscription on the memorial is casually mentionetl by Herodotus in one of 
these cases — ^viz., that of the Tenians.^^ It is probable that such partidpation 
constituted a prima fade title to the honour of inscription, though the 
Lacedaemonians may have allowed public or private motives to sway them 
in respect of the actual inscription of those states whose claims were the 
slightest. 

if we take the view that active resistance to the Persians at any one of 
the three great battles of Thermopylae, Salamis, or Platasa, gave (speaking 
generally) a title to inscription, and then compare the list of names on the 
serpent with that derivable from Herodotus, we shall find the discrepancies 
very few indeed. Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty-six states as having 
taken part in those battles.* These thirty-six include every name as yet found 
upon the TTuytiument ; while they only add to tlie monumental catalc^e six 
names not hitherto recovered, which may or may not have formed a part of 
the original memorial. The six names are the following : the LacedsBmonians, 
the Mantineans, the Paleans, the Crotoniats, the Lemnians, and the Seriphians. 
It has already been observed that the first of these certainly, and the second 



* See Dr. Prick's paper in the Archdo- scribed on the tripod the names of all the 
logischcr Auszcigert p. 219"*. It is very states which had helped to overthrow the 
unlikely that either rioA^r or ^tpiipioi Barbarian " {ixtypoal^ay 6wofuurT\ rdis 
would have occurred in either of the two T<JXeiy, Ha at ^vyKa$€\ov<rai rhw 
places suggested for them. There is an idea fidpfiapoy ttmiiraM rh kydJ^fta), 

of geographic connexion among the minor ^ Herod, vii. 222 and 226. 

names of the series which would be violated ^ Ibid. viii. 45. 4G, and 82. 

by the insertion of those words into any of the ^^ ."^ee Herod. \'iii. 82. *Hjc€ rpttifnis 

first six lines. The proper place for %tpi^ioi hvZpiav Triwiuv avTOfxo\4ov<ra ..... Ijirtp 

would be after M<(>yioi, and that for IlaA^f $^ (<ptp€ r^v &A7)0i)tT)y waaap. Atk ^ 

would be after Acrpcarat. But as these rovro rh tpyov ivtypdifufiiray oi T^riot iy 

lines, ha\'ing been the first imbedded, are the AcA^otcn is rhy Tpiw<^a iy roTffi rhy 

best, preserved, it is not probable that any fidpfiapoy KartKova-t, 

names have really dropped out from them. 1 It may render the agreement of Hero- 

• The exception is that of the Paleims, dotus with the inscription more evident to 
which will be hereafter considered. exhibit it in a tabular form. We may abo 

^ So Thucydides seems to imply when he with advantage compare the list of Pai 

says (1. 8. c.) that the Lacedamonians " in- (See psige 394.) 
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probably, fonned a part of the iiiscriptioa ; but tbey bave been obliterat^ki in 
the lajwe of ages. With reajject to the Paleana^ who are likewise omitted rrom 
the list given by Paitmnias of the nations inscribed upon the atatuo of Jupitt^r 
at OlyiDfiift,^ it is not now possible to argue (with Briinstadt and GitJte') t]»at 
they should hare the place of the Elearis, OAAES, which would have been 
the form used, according to the orthography of the injcription, could neither 
be tuiitakeo for, nor bo comipted into FAAEIOl^ — not to meiition that the 
Ebiaf would liave no power to commit a frand at IhljM. It is probabhj 
therefore that the Pakatii were actually otnitttd from the two liatd : tbty «ent 
to Platrea no more than 200 heavj-^arined soldierSj a smaller continjjent tbau 
any separate state except Lepreum, whioh perhaie obtained inscription on 
account of its close connexion witli Laced»mou** Similarly with the Cro- 
loniats, the Lemuians, and the Seriphian^ who each contrtbuted but a siuji^le 
fihip to the muster at Salamisj' they may have been regarded as not entitled 
to record, on account of so very small a contingent. Herodotus, when he 
speaka of the timtly character of the aid brouglit by the l^eniana as c^uaing 
their inscription upon the moaumtiiit,* seems to imply that otherwise they 
would probably have been omittal from the list. And thus we find all the 
000 trJbu tors of one veasel only omitted, except them and the Siphnians. Why 
tbeae last were iuflcribed it is impossible to say ; they may, however, in some 
way or other, have distinguished themselves. 

With regard to the oraer of the names in the inscription, wo may remajk, 
that, while it la to some extent irregular, it is not wholly so. In the earlier 
part the guiding principle is th^t of the great or imfortauce, which may be 
tiaced as far as the Ttli or 8th name, and to which not even the poaition of the 
Tepeans ia an eieeption/ After this the prevailiug idea is the geographic one. 
First the Peioponuesian states are given ; then those of centml Greece ; then 
the eastern islanders ; finally the outlying states towardit the west. The 
rtrcgulanties are difficult to account for; perhaps they arise chiefly from 
ajtlditious (made at one or other extn?mity of a line) of states omitted at first, 
Mi'ica»'f$ at the oommenoement of line 7, Um-tthaiarai at the close of line 10, 
ami ICi^^i'ioi, Xl^HQi^ at the close of line 11, are tterhape such additions. 

Final ly» if we compare the inscription with the list of Pauaaniaa, we shall 
observe a very close ^reement indeed. Pausanias omits a few nam^, which 
may either have faaea wanting from the fitnl^ or have beeu illegible at the time 
when he Tiaited Olyinpia ; but he adds no name at all, and he only very 
slightly van^ from the order of the Delphic monument. Out of hia twenty- 
seven nations ^^f^ only — those marked in the table with att obelus— are placed 
differently in his list from their f^osition in the recovered inscription. The 
authenticity of his account is thua strongly confirmed. We gather from it that 



* Sw BioHia, V, tdii. § 1. TIm Hit of 
AphbdIvi Is gifen ia the lut ooliimii of the 
sa1;|DUMd titUe. 

* «*Wlti mpect to the tuuna qI the 
Ekam^ mp Mr, Grote^ *< the fotpidoa of 
BrOnttadt u ptnu^blc, tto llauiaiiiM imy 
Bave mistolcea tht^ namt of the py§i of 
Oepbiitkiiiii far thdn^ o^d ifuxj tiAve ^dej 
that he rmd f AAEtOl ^btia it wns rtdly 
written iJIAACnt ia ati lOniriptioQ at that 
timo nearly 600 yeari old. T\m pkoe in the 
Mfis whereta PuamnhB pbcu the vame ivf 
tlie EiiHDi strsigthctii thu nupjdoo, Un* 
las it be admitted, we ahall be djHvea, as 
the tootl probablt] jtltenLativQ'j to suppooo a 
imud oomimtteri by tho ^aily of the Elauus^ 
whidi may etuily have led thent to altfr a 
iiiyne origiayiy that of tht Pal&. The 



render will reeolkot that the Ekans wtra 
tht?iiuelT» the superlntefidcut^ iitid coistiors 
at, Ulymptft.'* (VoL v, pp, -217, 2t8, 
note ).) 

* g<i rhm^, T. 31. It is uiMNrtilDj 
howovtr. mhm thli cioiiiicxion Iwgaa. 

^ HwDd, vui, 47, 4a, and m, 

• Se^ abore. nfKe *", 

7 Th<j Tif<««« fqmiftHed fewer troops thaa 
either iUe ?^icfoiuiitiL« nr the Blcgnriaitf, ind, 
if DAval suut^im lu^ btkmi Into the ft£»oitDt, 
may be mdii ta ocxrupj about the plaoi, Um 
which wmre ninnlieTfi entitled than, in tbti 
list of l^auivuiias. But their disttDjpiithad 
cooduit nt Pktasa (Heitjd. it. m, 70, ?1) 
gavt iheiEi a rif bt to thi^ proad pontluD which 
they ooBupy ou tho Ddphic mcmmumL 
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Abacts. i. 187. 

Abie. i. 147 ; iv. 232. 235. 

AbsBans, iv. 235. 

Abantians, i. 229. 

Abaris, iii. 25. 

Abdera, i. 243 ; iii. 360 ; iv. 78, 292. 

Aboofiiiubcl, inscription at, ii. 87 ; rock 

temples, 312. 
Abrocomes, iv. 150. 
Abronychus, iv. 229. 
Abydos, iii. 260 ; iv. 291 ; bridge at, iv. 

28,37. 
Acantba-tree, ii. 131. 
Acanthus, iii. 358 ; iv. 81. 
Acamania, i. 158; ii 11; iv. 87, 148. 
Aceratus, iv. 237. 

Aces, river, ii. 419 ; iv. 160, 164, 173. 
Acesincs, river, i. 459. 
Achsea, twelve cities of, i. 228. 
Acbieans, 1. of the Peloponnese, i. 229 ; 

iv. 237, 261; 2. of Phthiotis. iv. 91, 

119. 134. 
Achaemenes, 1. son of Darius, ii. 339; 

iv. 7, 156. 216 ; 2. founder of Achad- 

menidae, iv. 13. 
Achiemenidn, i. 211 ; ii. 383, 490 ; &mily 

tree of, iv. 210 ; family and founder 

of, 209. 
Acheloiis. river, ii. 11 ; iv. 87. 
Acheron, river, iii. 248 ; iv. 247. 
Achilles, course of, iiL 41, 55. 
Achilleum, iii. 247. 
Acinaces, Persian, iv. 42. 
Acoris. il 329. 
Acrsephia, iv. 301. 
Acrisius. iii. 364. 

Acropolis of Athens, account of, iv. 249. 
Acrothoiim, iv. 20. 
Adoimantus, iv. 95. 221 ; his address at 

Salamis, 254 ; his flight, 275. 
Adicran, iii. 111. 
Adrammelech, i. 502. 
Adramyttium, iv. 85. 
Adrastus, 1. son of Gordias. legend of, 

i. 143 ; 2. son of Talaiis, iii. 223. 
Adriatic Sea, L 239 ; iiL 28, 181. 



Adyrmachidie, iii. 120. 

JSa, i. 128; i v. 182. 135. 

JEaceBy 1. father of Polycrates, ii. 364 ; 
2. son of Syloson, and nephew of Poly- 
crates, iii. 93. 341. 347. 

.£acid8B, iii. 234 ; family tree, 341 ; ge- 
nealogy of. iv. 255. 

iEacus, iii. 234, 353. 

^Ega, iv. 84. 

iEgfle. i. 229. 

MgsdSb, i. 231. 

iE<^8ean Sea. iii. 64. 

jEgaleos, iv. 271. 

^geira, i. 229. 

iBgeus, 1. son of Pandion, i. 248 ; 2. son 
of aik)lycu8. iii. 102. 

.^ialeans, iii. 225 ; iv. 69. 

.^^gialeus, iii. 225. 

JEgicoreis, iii. 222, 223, 305. 

^Egicores, iii. 223. 

iEgidsB, origin of the, iii. 102. 

.^leia, iii. .^)99. 

.^gilia, iii. 394. 

iEgU. ii. 402 ; account of, iv. 168. 

.^^iroessa, i. 231. 

.^feis of Minerva, iii. 137. 

-*:gium, i. 239. 

w^os-potami, iv. 386. 

Aeunnestus, iv. 355. 

iEnea, iv. 85. 

^nesidemus. iv. 106, 113. 

.£nos, iii. 68 ; iv. 44. 

-^nyra, iii. 360. 

iiiblic cities, i. 231. 

JSolic Greeks, their settlements, i. 231. 
232 : iii. 248 ; iv. 384 ; lose Smyrna, i, 
231 ; attacked by Croesus, 137 ; re- 
duced, 138 ; offer submission to Cyrus, 
224 ; send embassy to Sparta, 232 ; 
submit to Harpagus, 244 ; accompany 
Cambvses to Egypt, ii. 1, 331 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius. 401 ; 
take part in the revolt of Aristagoras, 
iii. 263 ; help Histiieus, 348 ; serve in 
the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 69 ; anciently 
Pelasgians, 69. 

iflolid®, iv. 2.36. 

iSColis, i 231 ; iiL 263 ; a name of Thes- 
saiy. iv. 123. 
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JEolvLs, iv. 1S4. 

Aeropus, 1 . a son of Temenns, iv. 303 ; 
2. the grandfather of Amjntas, 305 ; 
8. a son of Phcgeus, 827. 
.^IsaAius, iii. 103. 
JSschines, iii. 393. 
;A!Bchrea8, iv. 224. 

iEschrionia, a tribe at Samos, ii. 352. 
iEschylus, ii. 204. 
MBop, ii. 180. 
Action, iii. 243. 
.^Etolia, iii. 414. 

Africa, see Libya: ciroumnavigated by 
Neco, ii. 322 ; iii. 28 ; meaning o^ 33. 
African desert, iii. 135. 
AgiBus, iii. 416. 
Agamemnon, i. 162 ; iv. 110. 
Agarista, 1. daughter of Glisthenes, con- 
tention for, iii. 413 ; marriage of, 418 ; 
2. daughter of Hippocrates, iii. 418. 
Agasicles, i. 228. 
Agathoergi, i. 162. 
Agathyrsi, iii. 3t?, 76. 83, 86. 
Agathyrsus, iii. 7. 
Agbal, iv. 70. 
Agbatana, 1. Syiian, ii. 880 ; 2. Median, 

1.191,202,234; ii 382. 
Age, respect paid to, ii. 112. 
Agenor, iv. 67. 

Asesilaiis, 1. a Spartan king of the upper 
house, iv. 139 ; 2. a Spartau king of 
the lower house, 298. 

Agetus, iii. 369. 

Agid», family tree of, iii. 280; iv. 315. 

Agis, 1. grandfather of Leotychides, iii. 
371 ; 2. ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 140. 

Aglaurus, sanctuary of, iv. 250. 

Aglomachus, iii. 118. 

Agora, iv. 44. 

Agrianos, river, iii. 68. 

Agrianians, iii. 184. 

Agricultuml operations in Egypt, ii 15. 

Agrigentum, iv. 113. 

Agroii, i. 127. 

Agylla. i 342. 

Ahasuerus, iv. 212. 

A|ix. iii. 223. 353 ; iv. 255, 293. 

Aii-Su, river, i. 449. 

Akhmatha, i 191. 

Akkadian language, i. 256. 

Alabauda, iv. 133, 302. 

Alabaster, ii, 348. 

Alalia, i. 241. 

Alarodians, account ot ii. 403 ; iv. 188 ; 
identified with Ararat, iv. 203. 

Alazir, iii. 118. 

Alazonians, iii. 12, 39, 174. 

Alcceus, 1. a son of Hercules, i. 127 ; 2. 
the poet, iii. 248. 

Alcaraenes, iv. 149. 

Alcanor, i. 176. 



Alcetas, It. 805- 
Alcibiades, iv, 227. 
Alcides, iii. 369. 
Alcimachus, iii. 394. 
Alcmieon, 1. father of Megacki, 1 15:' 
2. son of Me^raclea, iii. 412. 

Alcmieonidfe. banished by PhMtnrtil^ 
iii. 218 ; bribe the Delphic oiade,i]l; 
under a curse, 226 ; aceiued of \a% 
in league with the Peraianfl, 410; d^ 
fended by Herodotus, 411 ; their i 
tiquity and wealthy 412; familjtRt 
of, 418. 

Alcmena, ii. 67. 

Alcon, iii. 416. 

Alea, i. 162 ; iv. 35.3. 

Aleian plain, iii. 390. 

AleuadflB, iv. 5, 91, 119. 

Aleuas, iv. 351. 

Alexander, son of Amyntas, his wttlik 
iii. 187 : destroys tlie PexaiaD emUtfif, 
189 ; gives his aister in marriage to 
Bubares, 189; contends at Olynpift, 
190 ; advises the Greeks to retire dob 
Tempe, iv. 120 ; his statue at Delphi. 
293 ; goes as Persian ambassador t» 
Athens, 302 ; liis address to the Albe- 
niaus, 305 ; failure of his mistfift", 306; 
communicates Persian plans to the 
Greeks, 344. 

, son of Priam, tA Flaria, hii 

rape of Helen, i. 124 ; arrival in^ypti 
ii. 158 ; arrest by Thonis, 159 ; not at 
Troy during the siege, 162. 

Ali-Allaliis of Persia, i 218. 

Alilat, ii. 336. 

Alitta. i. 217. 

Alopecaj, iii. 220. 

Alp, the word first used, iii 37. 

Alpeni, iv. 122, 146, 152. 

Alphabet, inventor of, ii. 266; tet 
Writing. 

Alpheus, iv. 151. 

Alpis, river, iii. 37. 

Alum, li. 230. 

Alu8,iv. 119,134. 

Alyattes, i. 132; his war with Miletus, 
133 ; his sickness and consultation with 
the Delphic oracle, 133 ; his war with 
Cyaxares, 136, 168, 336 ; his marriage 
of his daughter, 170 ; his appointment 
of a successor, 184 ; his tomb, 185. 

Amanus, Mount, i. 477. 

Aniasis, his character, i. 108 ; his revolt, 
ii. 211 ; defeats Apries, 217 : his golden 
footpan, 222 ; his prosperity, 224, 325 ; 
his Phil-Hellenism, 230 ; his marriage, 
230 ; his offerings, 231 ; conquest of 
Cyprus, 234 ; reign, 325 ; quanel with 
Persia, 331 ; death, 337 ; treatment of 
his body, 343 ; his letter to Polyctates, 
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365; his rec^ion of Solon, i. 139; 
his alliance with Oceeus, 172. 

Aniasis, the Penian, iii. 120; besieges 
Barca, 146; his stratagem, 147; re- 
fuses to attack Cyrene, 148 ; recalled 
by Aryandes, 148. 

Amathus, iii. 254, 256. 

Amathusians, iii. 2G0. 

Amazons, story of the, iii. 79 ; iv. 328 ; 
called Oiarpala by the Scythians, iii 
79. 

Amber, ii. 416. 

Ambraciots, iv. 246, 247, 331, 391, 394. 

Ameinias, iv. 26>^, 275. 

Ameinocles, iv. 131. 

Amenti, ii. 167. 

Ames, ii. 299. 

AmestriSto iv. 215; her cruelty, 86; her 
conduct to tlie wife of Masistes, 381. 

Amiantus, iii. 415. 

Amida, L 471. 

Ammon, or Amun, i. 147 ; ii. 35, 39, G5, 
242. 

Ammonians, ii 344; attacked by Per- 
sians, 353 : their position, iii, 130 ; 
their king, Etcarchus, ii. 41. 

Amompharetus, iv, 348, 350, 359. 

Amorges, iii. 263. 

Ampe, iii 344. 

Ampelus, Gape, iv. 83. 

Amphiaraiis, ii 401; oracle at, i. 147, 
148, 151, iv. 301. 

AmpUcasa, iv. 235. 

Amphicrates, ii. 378. 

Aniphictyon, iv. 137. 

Amphictyonic league, ii 230; iii. 218; 
iv. 137, 144. 152. 

Amphilochus, ii. 401 ; iv. 68. 

Ampliilytus, i 158. 

AmphimnestuB, iii. 414. 

Amphion, iii. 242. 

Ampbissa, iv. 234. 

Amphitryon, ii 67 ; iii. 216, 364. 

Amrwm, mound of, ii. 479. 

Amun-m-he, ii. 295. 

Amun-nou-het, her numerous edifices, 
ii.300. 

Amunoph I., ii. 299. Amunoph II., 
304. Amunoph IIL, his conquests, 
304. 

Amjmtas I., king of Macedon, son of 
Alcetas, iv. 305 ; Persian embassy to, 
iii 186 ; offers Anthemus to Hippias, 
247. Amyntus II., king of Macedon, 
i. 26. Amyntas of Asia, iv. 302. 

Amyrgian Scytlis, iv. 53, 168, 207. 

Amyris the Wise, iii. 414. 

Amyrta3us, ii. 328, 342. 

Amytheon, ii. 76. 

Anacharsis, story of, iii. 56. 

Anacreon, ii. 423. 



APHAODISIAS. 

Anactorians, iv. 331, 391, 894. 

Anagyrus, iv. 275. 

Anammelech, i. 502. 

Anaphes, iv. 49, 215. 

Aiiuphlystus, iii. 73. 

Anaua, iv. 26. 

Anaiuinder, iv. 139. 

Anaxandrides, kin^ of Sparta, i. 162 ; 

his two wives, iii. 201; his children, 

201 ; iv. 140. 
' , ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 298. 
Anaxilaus of Rhegium, iii. 346; iv. 114. 
Aiichimolius, his expedition against 

Athens, iii. 219; his tomb^ 220. 
Andreas, iii. 413. 
Andrians in Xerxes* fleet, iv. 257 ; their 

reply to Themistocles, 287. 
Androbulus, iv. 97. 
Androcrates, iv. 325. 
Androdamas, iv. 268, 370. . 
Andromeda, i 123; iv. 49, 103. 
Androphagi or Cannibals, position of, 

iii. 14, 75 ; manners of, 77 ; refuse to 

help the Scythians, 83 ; their country 

traversed by Darius, 86. 
Andres, iii. 23. 195 ; siege of, iv. 287; 

siege raised, 292. 
Aneristus, 1. father of Sperthias, iv. 93 ; 

2. son of Sperthias, 95 ; i. 77. 
Angites, river, iv. 79. 
Angrus, river, iii. 37. 
Animals, Egyptian veneration for, ii. 93 ; 

burial of, 96; of Africa, iii. 140, 141. 
Anopiea, iv. 146. 
Antaccei, iii. 40. 
Autagoras, iv. 362. 
Antandrus, iii 191 ; iv. 35. 
Anthela, iv. 122. 136. 
Anthemus, iii. 247. 
Anthylla, ii. 139. 
Antichares, iii. 202. 
Anticyra, iv. 135, 144. 
Antidorus, iv. 224. 
Antioclius, iv. 337. 

Antipater, iv. 82. •■ 

Antiphemus, iv. 105. 
Antiquity, pretensions of various tribes 

to, ii. 1. 
Ants, Indian, ii. 408. 
Anu, the Assyrian God, i 485. 
Anysis, a king of Egypt, ii. 184. 
, one of the Egyptian nomes, ii. 

215. 

, a city of Egypt, ii 184. 

Anysus, iv. 70. 

Aparytffi, account of, iv. 176. 

Apaturia, i. 2.30. 

Aphetw, iv. 132. 220, 221. 

Aphidua), iii. 402 ; iv. 294, 360. 

Aphrodisias, iii. 121. 
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APHTHB. 

Aphiliis, ii. 215. 

Aphytis, iv. 84. 

Apia, iii. 43. 

Apiduuus. iv. 90, 134. 

Apis, an EfO'P*'*'* town, ii. 23. 

Apis, an Eg}'ptian g(xl, ii. 200; identi- 
fied witli Epaphus, 20G: appearance 
of. 354 ; burial-place of, 350. 

BteliB, i. 392 ; ii. 319, 320, 323. 

Apollo, his oracles ; at Delphi, i. 148 ; 
iv. 2:J6, &c. : at Abse, i. 147 ; iv. 300 ; 
at BranchidflD, i. 147, 23G; ii. 208; at 
Patara, i. 256; at ^toUm, iv. 301"; 
his worship at Thomax, i. 104; at 
Thebes as Ismcnian.ldl, 183 ; in Asia 
as Triopian, 228 ; near Acrsphia as 
Ptoan, iv. 301 ; at Sparta, iii. 366 ; 
identified with the Egj'ptian Horns, 
ii. 191, 204; with the Scvthian 
G^tosyrus, iii. 42 ; tale of his flaying 
Marsyas, iv. 24 ; of the introduction of 
his worship at Metapontum, iii. 11 ; 
of his invocation by Croesus, i. 180 ; 
of his reply to the reproaches of 
Croesus, 182. 

ApoIIonia, 1. a town on the Euxine, iii 
68 : 2. a tovm on the Ionian Golf, iv. 
372. 

Apollophancs, iii. 348. 

Apollo's fountain, iiL 108. 

Apophis, ii. 353. 

Apries, his reign, ii. 210; death, 218; 
conquests, 324; war with Nebucliad- 
nczzar, i. 423 ; his daughter Nitetis, ii. 
332. 

Apsynthians, iii. 352 ; iv. 386. 

Arabia, its pliysical geography, i. 475 ; 
reaches the Mediterranean, ii. 334; 
one of the extreme regions of the 
earth, 411 ; exliales a sweet odour, 
415; its soil, 13; position, iii. 29; 
extends into Africa, ii. 9, 207. 

Arabian Gulf, position and size, ii. 11 ; 
joined by a canal to the Nile, 207 ; 
ships built on it by Necos, 208. 

Arabians, their good faith, ii. 335 ; mo«le 
of taking oaths. 335 ; worsliip. i. 
217 ; ii. 272 ; customs, I 330 ; ii. 411, 
414 ; allow Cambyses to pass through 
their country, 337 ; pay Darius an 
annual gift, 404; serve in army of 
Xerxes, iv. 54, 02 ; Sennacherib their 
king, ii. 1S8. 

Arabian spices, ii. 411 ; sheep, 415. 

Aram-Naharaim, its physical geography, 
i. 470 : signification of the word, 470. 

Arad, i. 121. 

Amdus, i. 479; iv. 70. 

Ararat, its true position, iv. 204. 

Ararus, iii. 36. 

Aias, i. 448. 



ABOIVEB. 

Araxes, i. 275 ; iii. 8. 28. 
Arbaces, i. 330, 335. 
ArcadLi, i. 161 ; iii. 209, 295. 
Arcadians, attacked by Spartans, L 161 ; 

iii. 275; assist the Messenians, 295; 

incited to attack Sparta by Cleomenes, 

376 ; send troops to Thermopylae, i?. 

138 ; furnish a few deserters to Xerxei, 

231 ; send troops to Plataoa, 33i); of 
. Pelasgic race, i. 229 ; aborigiul 

inhabitants of the Peloponnese, ir. 

260. 
Arceanns, i. 412. 
Arcesilaiis I., iii. 110. 

II.. iii. 114. 

IIL, expelled from Cyrene, 

iii. 116; recovers his thnme, 118; 

murdered, 118 ; the king who ah- 

mitted to Cambyses, 118. » 
. IV., iu. 117. 



Arcliander, 1. an Egyptian town,iL 139; 
2. the son of Phthius, 139. 

Archelal, iii. 225. 

Archelaiis, iv. 139. 

Archestratidas, iv. 370. 

Archias, 1. father of Samius, iL 374; 
2. son of Samius, 375. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta^ iii. 875. 

, ancestor of Ifeotychidei, 

iv. 298. 

Archidice, ii. 181. 

Archilochus, i. 130. 

Ardericca, 1. on the Euphrates, L 258; 
2. in Cissia, iii. 409. 

Ardomanes, ii. 387, 507. 

Aniys, i. 131. 297. 

Areopagus, iv. 249. 

Argades, iii. 223. 

Argadeis, iu. 222. 305. 

ArgflBus, iv. 305. 

Arganthonius, i. 239. 240. 

Arge' and Opis, story of, iii. 24. 

Argeia. iii. 362. 

Argilus, iv. 80. 

Argiopius, iv. 350. 

Argippaians, iii. 18. 

Argives, their ancient superiority over 
tlie other Greeks, i. 122; iv. 102; 
exfent of their dominion at one time, 
i. 170; their eminence in music, ii 
428 ; contend with Sparta for the pos- 
session of Thyrea, i. 177 ; assist Tids- 
trutus as mercenaries, 157 ; war with 
Clisthenes of Sicyon, iii. 224; assist 
Egina against Athens, 238; attacked 
by Cleomenes, 378 ; suffer a' great loss, 
381 ; contend with their own slaves, 
382; Argivo volunteers aid Kgins, 
388 ; refuse to aid the Greeks again^ 
Xerxes, iv. 102, 103; midce a treaty 
with Xerxes, 104 ; dealings with Mar* 
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donius, 317; assist Tegeans against 
Sparta, 339 ; assist Athenians at Tana- 
gra, 339 ; send embassy to Artaxerxes, 
104 ; tbcir mythic war against Thebes, 
328; their supposed relationship to 
the Persians, 103; their tribes, ill. 
224 ; customs, i. 177 ; iii. 239. 

Argo, sails to Colchis from Aphet», 
iv. 132 ; driven to Lake Tritonis, iii. 
127. 

Argonantic expedition, L 123; iii. 98, 
127. 

Argos, festival of Juno at, i. 140 ; cele- 
brated by Homer, iii. 223 ; settlement 
of Dorians at, 270; threatened by 
Cleomenes, 378; Greek embassy to, 
iv. 102. 

Ariabignes, iv. 215. 

Arian nation, i. 325, 550 ; iv. 49. 

Arians of Herat, i. 553 ; ii. 403 ; account 
of. iv. 166. 

Ariuntaa, iii. 60. 

Ariupeithes, iii. 56. 

Ariaramnes, 1. an ancestor of Xerxes, iv. 
12. 213 ; 2. a Persian who fought at 
Salamis, 272. 

Aridolis, iv. 133. 

Arima, iii. 20, 161. 

Arimaspea, i. 41 ; iii. 10. 

Arimaspi. iii. 9. 20 ; ii. 418. 

Arimuestus, iv. 359. 

' Ariomardus. 1. a son of Darius, iv. 216 ; 
2. a brother of Artyphius, 218. 

Arion, legend of, i. 134, 135. 

Ariphron. iii. 418. 

Antiba. i. 232. 

AriHtagorus of Miletus, attacks Kaxos, 
iii. 194 ; calls a council, 198; revolts 
against Darius and goes to Sparta, 
205 ; Ids speech, 206 ; dismissed from 
Sparta, 210 ; proceeds to Athens, 213, 
248 ; marches on ^ardis, 251 ; his 
flight and death. 265. 

of Cyme, iii. 93, 199. 

of Cyzicus. iii. 93. 

Aristcas of Proconnesus,* i. 41 ; his ac- 
count of the Scyths, iiL 9 ; story of, 
10. 

of Corinth, iv. 95. 

Aristides. portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
107 ; his address to Themistocles at 
Sulamis, iv. 265 ; exploits at Salamis, 
276. 

Aiistocrates, iii. 376. 

Aristocyprus, iii. 259. 

Aristodemus, &ther of Eurysthenee and 
Proclee, iii 99. 273. 362 ; iv. 140, 298. 

, iv. 152, 359. 

AristodicuB, and the oracle, i. 237. 

Aristogeiton, ui. 213. 402. 411. 
,L155: iii. 333. 



ARTAPHERNES. 

Aristomachus, iii. 269. 273. 362 ; It. 140, 
298. 

Ariston, king of Sparta, story of. iii. 369. 

— -. king of Byzantium, iii. 93. 

Aristonice. iv. 96. 

Aristonymus, iii. 413. 

Aristophantus. iii. 372. 

Aristophilides. ii. 432. 

Arizanti, a Median tribe, i. 195. 

Arizus, iv. 60. 

Armais, ii. 151. 

Armenia, its physical geography, i. 471 ; 
included in the empire of Darius, iL 
402. 

Armenians, colonists of the Phrygians, 
iv. 58. 206; adjoin on the Cilicians, 
iii. 206 ; included in the troops of 
Xerxes, iv. 58 ; export wine to Baby- 
lonia, i. 268 ; their boats. 268. 

Arrow-heads of flint, iv. 55. 

Arpoxaiis, iii. 4. 

Arsamenes, iv. 54. 

Araomcs, 1. son of Ariaramnes. i. 279; 
iv. 12, 150, 213 ; 2. sou of Darius, 55, 
216. 

Artaba, i. 264. 

Artabanus dissuades Darius from attack- 
ing the Scythians, iii. 62 ; opposes the 
invasion of Greece, iv. 9; colloquy 
with Xerxes, 14 ; second colloquy, 38 ; 
sent back to Susa, 41 ; his family, 218. 

Artabatcs, iv. 53. 

Artabazaues, iv. 215. 

Artabazus, iv. 53 ; accompanies Xerxes 
to the Hellespont, 295 ; besieges 
Potidsea, 295 ; dissuades Mardonius 
from eneaging at Plata>a, 342 ; quits 
the field witnout fighting, 355 ; his 
return and route to Asia, 369. 

Artaca, iii. 10. 351. 

ArtaehsDes, iv. 20. 81. 

Artachrous, 1. the father of Artayntes, 
iv. 297 ; 2. the father of Otaspes, 51. 

Artteans. iv. 48. 

Artffius, 1. the father of Artachiees, iv. 
20 ; 2. the fattier of Azaucs, 53. 

Artamnes, iv. 214. 

Artanes, iv. 217. 

Artaphc-mes, 1. son of Hystaspes, made 
satrap of Sardis, iii. 191 ; aids Arista^ 
goras against Naxos, 195 ; receives an 
embassy from Athens, 229 ; threatens 
Atliens, 248 ; saves the citadel of 
Sunlis, 251 ; takes measures to put 
down the revolt, 264 ; his speecli to 
HistiaBus, 335 ; puts Histioeus to death, 
349 ; meaning of his name, 445 ; half- 
brother of Darius, iv. 218 ; 2. son of 
the former, goes with Datis to Mara- 
thon, iii. 389. 409 ; commander of the 
Lydians under Xorxc% iv. 58. 
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▲BTAXEBZEEL 

Artaxerxes, iii. 892; meaning of the 
term, iii. 446 : sends gifts to descendants 
of Miiscamos, iv. 75 ; embaasy sent to 
him by tlie Argives, 104 ; called Lon- 
gimauus, 217. 

Artuyctes, iv. 59 ; his impiety, 385 ; his 
punishment, 386. 

Artaynta. iv. 217, 381. 

Artayntos. iv. 267. 380. 

Artazostra, iii. 358 : iv. 216. 

Artembares, 1. a Median noble, i 204 ; 
2. a Persian noble, iv. 388. 

Artemisia, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
109 : assists Xerxes, iv. 70 ; her advice 
to him at Saiamis, 258 ; her conduct 
there, 270 ; consulted by him after the 
battle, 282 ; entrusted with the care of 
his sons, 282. 

Artemisium, iv. 121 ; 1st battle at, 225 ; 
2nd, 225 ; 3rd, 226. 

Artimpasa, iii. 43, 163. 

Artiscus, iii. 69. 

Artoehmes, iv. 58. 

Artoutes, 1. father of Bagfeus, ii. 426 ; 
2. son of Mardonius, iv. 367. 

Arty bins, and his horse, iii. 258. 

Artyutes, iv. 54. 

Artyphius, iv. 54, 218. 

Artystone, ii 399 ; iv. 55, 213. 

Arura, ii. 216. 

Aryandes, iii. 119. 

AryandicH, iv. 25. 

Ar}'enis, i. 170. 

Asbysttc. iii. 122. 

Ascalou, i 197, 293 ; its temple, 198. 

Aschy, iii. 17. 

Ashdod, sieges of, i. 388 ; ii. 204. 

Atjjitarotli, ii. 452. 

Attia, cliief tracts of, iii. 27 ; boundaries, 
31 ; moaning of k^nn, 33. 

Asia, wife of Prometheus, iii. 32. 

Asia Minor, it^ physicul and political geo- 
graphy, i. 314; its shape, 314; great 
central plateau, 314 ; lake region, 315; 
coast tracts, 316 ; western rivers, 318 ; 
plains, 319 ; fifteen nations, 319. 

Asias, a tribe at Sardis, iii. 33. 

Asiatic costumes, iv. 46, 47. 

Asies, iii. 33. 

Asinc', iv. 261. 

Asmach, meaning of, ii. 37. 

Asonides, iv. 124. 

Asopians, iv. 318. 

Asopodorus, iv. 357. 

Asopus, 1. a river of Boeotia, iii. 401 ; iv. 
136. 318, 332, 352; 2. a river of Malis, 
iv. 136. 

Asp, the, ii. ] 04. 

Aspachana, ii. 387. 

Aspatliines, ii. 3h7, 392. 

Assa, iv. 83. 



ATUKHIASTBL 

wild, !▼. 62. 

Aflsesus, L 133. 

Aflshur, the supreme Gkxl of AMVTia,L 
482; of Genesdfi, 484; his ^bkm. 
485. 

Asshur-bani-nal, I., i 876 ; IL, i 397. 

Asshur-emit-ui, L 9^. 

Asshur-nadin, i. 414. 

Assyria, boundaries o^ i. 126 ; its gmt 
cities, 251; its fertility, 265; chraoo- 
logy and history of^ 369 ; duiatiaD of 
the empire, 370; its earliest kings, 
373; six monardiB, 374; kings of tb£ 
upper dynasty, 882; its decline, 398; 
chronology of the later kingdnm, 401 ; 
its duration and extent, 402 ; rehgioas 
wars, and centralization, 4()6; art at 
the fall of the empire, 408 ; its poUticsl 
geography, 468; its gods, 480; deriva- 
tion of tlie word, iv. 51. 

Assyrian History of Herodotus, i 23, 198, 
258. 

Assyrian writing, iii. 66. 

Ass3rrian8, hold empire of Asia, i. 189; 
attacked by Phraortea, 195; by Or- 
axares, 196; conquered by Cyaxares, 
199; theu- king, Benna<dieiib, ii. 188: 
included in the empire of EHuius, 402 ; 
furnish troops to Xerxes, iy. 50 ; some- 
times called Syrians, 51. 

Astacus, iii. 224. 

Astarte, L 521 ; ii. 157, 449. 

Aster, iii 219. 

AstrabacuB, iii. 373. 

Astronomy, Egyptian, iL 279. 

Astyoges marries Arj'enia, L 170 ; suc- 
ceeds Cyaxares, 199; his visions, 199; 
discovers C\tus, 205 ; his cruel revenge 
on Harpagus, 206 ; oonsulis the Magi, 
207 ; defeated by Cyrus, 212 ; kept in 
captivity, 214; his supposed identity 
with Darius ttie Mede, 338 ; his war 
with Tigranes, 343. 

As^This, identified witli Shishak, ii. 182; 
his brick pyramid, 183. 

Atarantians, iii. 133. 

Atarbdchis, ii. 63. 

Atarneus, L 238 ; iii 336 ; iv. 35. 

Atargatis, i. 198. 

Athamas, story oC iv. 135. 

Athenades, iv. 144. 

Atbenagoras, iv. 370. 

Athenians, tlieir literati, i 16 ; their cha- 
racter by Herodotus, 104 ; their anti- 
auity, iv. Ill; fixity of abode. Ill; 
leir Pelasgic origin, i 153 ; iii 302 ; 
iv. 246 ; they were loiiians, i 226, 229 ; 
their presence at Troy, iii. 301 ; iv, HI. 
328 ; their war with the Amazons, iv. 
328; tlieir reception of fugitive Oad- 
meians, iii. 214 ; their behaviour to the 
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Pelaagi who fortified the Acropoliii, 

422, 442; their increase in power on 
the adoption (^ free institutionM, 233 ; 
their merits at the time of the Persian 
war, iv. 95, 96 ; their conduct at Artemi- 
aum, 227 ; at Salamis, 275 ; at Plattea, 
322. 346, 356, 357 ; at Mycal^. 377. 
378 ; they take Bestoe, 386 ; their war 
with the Peioponnesians, 360; with 
the Edonians, 361 ; with the Carys- 
tians, 378. 
Athens, its condition in the time of 
Crcesiis, i. 154 ; altar of the twelve 
gods at, ii. 7 ; tyrants expelled from, iii. 
220 ; under Clisthencs, 221 ; its caste 
divisions, 222 ; its trihes altered, 225 ; 
the "Accursed," 227; war with tlie 
Thebans, 233; attempt to seize the 
statues, 237; its population, 249; ob- 
scurity of iia early liistory, 300; its 
early condition and origin, 301 ; first 
appearance in history, 302 ; Ionian mi- 
gration, 303 ; the four tribes, 221, 305 ; 
earlier divisions, 306; aristocratic 
period, 309; Eupatrid assembly, 311; 
oligarchy established, 313; laws of 
Draco, 315; Cylon's revolt, 227, 315; 
under Solon, 318 ; under Pisistratus, i. 
158; iii. 334; attacked by Soartans 
under Anchimolius, 219 ; attacked by 
Cleomencs, 220 ; resists him, 228 ; 
threutene<l by a Peloponnesian army, 
229: its escape, 231; defeats Chal- 
eideams and Bodotians, 231 ; wars with 
Thel)efl. 233, 234; wars with Egina, 
239 ; refuses to receive back Hippias, 
248 ; aids Aristagoras, 251 ; withdraws 
after tlic battle of Ephcsus, 253; 
mourns tlio full of Miletus, 345 ; pre- 
vails on Siiarta to attack Egina, 361 ; 
receives the Eginetan hostages, 376; 
refuwes to restore them, 384; renews 
th(j war with Egina, 386 ; defeats the 
E^netans, 388; aiils Eretria against 
Da tin, 393; sends army to Mamthon, 
396 ; Imttlo tluTe. 405 ; threatone<l by 
PcfMian fleet, 407 ; in danger from in- 
Uniul treachery', 412; consults the 
Delpliic ora<>le about Xerxes, iv. 96; 
))(•(■< tines a maritime iH>wer, 100 ; de- 
H« rted on the approiicliof Xerxes, 244; 
attiiokod by him, 219; its acro]M>lis 
and Murs' Hill, 249; the acropolis 
bunit, 250 ; riMJccupied by Athenians, 
286 ; rejects the emlNwsy (»f Alardonius, 
308 ; 3Iurdoiiius takes it, 31 1 ; destroys 
it utterly on quitting Attica, 317. 

Athor, it 60 ; account of, 63. 

AthoUiis, ii. 289. 

AthuH. canal of, iv. 20, 21, 83. 

Athos, Mount, iv. 20; dangerous cha- 



BABTLONIA. 

racter of its coast, iii 359, 39^; iv. 21. 
Athribifl, ii. 215. 
Athrj^ iii. 36. 

Atlantes, iii. 134. 
Atlas, Mount, iii. 134. 

Atlas, river, iii. 36. 

Atossa, ii. 386, 399, 429 ; ir. 3, 213. 

Atropatene, i. 472. 

Attaginus, banquet of, iv. 319 ; demanded 
by the Greeks, 368 ; makes his escape, 
369. 

Attic tribes, iii. 223 ; measures, 366. 

Attica, its three districts, i. 155 ; iii. 236 ; 
333 ; the primitive country of the olive, 
235 ; not suited generally for the move- 
ments of cavalry, iv. 318 ; invaded four 
times by the Dorians, iii. 231. 

Atyadie, i. 287. 

At\'8, 1. son of CroDSus, i. 143; 2. son of 
Manes, 127, 187 ; iv. 58; 3. fi&ther of 
Pythius, iv. 24. 

AucliatsB, iii. 4. 

Augila, iii. 123. 

Auras, iii. 36. 

AnscLisff, iii. 122. 

Auseans, iii. 127, 139. 

Autesion, iii. 99. 

Autodicus, iv. 368. 

Autonoiis, iv. 241*. 

Auxesia, iii. 235. 

Axius, iv. 86. 

Axus, iii. 105. 

Azanes, iv. 53. 

Azania, iii. 415 

Aziris, iii. 107, 121. 

Azotua (Ashdod), siege of, i. 197 ; ii. 294. 



Brtbil, mound of, ii. 477. 

liubylou, topogmphy of, 468; its vast 
Mze, i. 252, 419; ii. 474; its walls, i. 
253 ; its plan and defences, 254 ; pakice, 
254; temple of Belus, 255; golden 
image of liel and treasures, 257 ; plun- 
dered by Xerxes, 257 ; captured by 
Cyrus, 26:^, 431 ; its boats, 267 ; cos- 
tume. 269 ; seals, 269; wife sales. 271 ; 
treatment of the sick, 271 ; burial of 
the deiul, 272 ; Ichthyopliagi, 274 ; con- 
nexitm with Bel-Niuurod, 490 ; gradual 
decay and niin, 4.HiJ ; its present con- 
dition. 434; ii. 474; captured by Da- 
rius, ii. 443. 

Babylonia, its proiluctiveness, i. 266; early 
hiritory of, 351 ; probable date of the 
Cliahhean empire, 353; list of the 
earliest kings, 359 ; peopled fn»m 
Ethiopia, 360 ; general bcheme of early 
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BABTLONIANS. 

history, 360; later history, 410; its 
physical geography, 469; gods, 480; 
9ee Gods. 

Bahylonians, assist Gyaxares against 
Alyattcs, i. 169 ; fear the growing 
power of the Medes, 258 ; [make alli- 
ance with Croesus, 172 ; dress of, 269 ; 
customs, 270 ; invent the sun-dial, 
gnomon, and twelve hours, ii. 154 ; 
revolt from Darius, 439, 494, 503; 
reduced and pimished, 443; included 
in tlie ninth satrapy, 402 ; form part of 
the army of Xerxes, 52, 53; were a 
Semitic race, i. 542. 

Bacalians, iii. 122, note K 

Bacchiadce, iii. 242. 

Bacchus, identified with Osiris, ii. 64, 
191 ; antiquity of his worship in Egypt, 
191 ; intrwluced thence into Greece, 
192 ; by Melampus, 77; birth and 
infancy of Bacchus, 191, 414 ; his wor- 
ship in Egypt, 64, 73 ; at Meroe, 35 ; 
at Nvsa, 404 ; by the Arabians, 336 ; 
at Olbia, iii. 57 ; by the Geloni, 79; 
by the Thracians, 179 ; at Sicyon, 224 ; 
by the Satraj, iv. 78. 

Baci8, oracle of, iv. 228, 265 ; fulfilment 
of his propliecy, 278, 343. 

Bactra, iii. 339 ; iv. 168. 

Buctria, i. 234; included in Persia, ii. 
491, 500; Barcroans placed there, iii. 
149 ; govcnied by Maaistes, iv. 283 ; 
geo^iphical limits, 168. 

Ba<!trians, inchi<led in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 402; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 53; chosen by Itfurdonius 
to remain, 289; engaged at Plataja, 
382 ; ethnic character, 1. 553 ; iv. 167. 

Batlres, iii. 120 ; iv. 59. 

BagfleuH, ii. 426 ; iv. 60. 

Bagasace8, iv. 218. 

Ball; game of, i. 187 ; ii. 271. 

Bamcla, river, i, 450. 

Barcu, 1. in Africa, founding of, iii. 112; 
site and name, 1 12 ; captured by Phe- 
retima, 147; included in tlie satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 401 : 2. in Bactria, iii. 149. 

BarcteanH, give themselves up to Cam- 
byst's, ii. 339 ; mm-der ArccHilaiis III., 
iii. 118; acknowledge the act as tluit 
of the nation, 120; besieged by the 
Perbians, 146 ; make tenas, 147 ; car- 
ried awav captive, 147; settled in 
Bactria, 149. 

Barirt, ii. 135. 

Bar-shem, i. 512. 

Basileidt's, iv. 299. 

liassaces, iv. 59. See Bagasaces. 

Biittiadie, djiiasty of, iii. 117. 

Battus, meauiug of, iii. lOG ; Barrov 
a-l\(pioVf meaning of, 109. 



BCEOTIANB. 

Battus I., son of Pcd^nestoR, iiL 105: 
parentage and eariy history, 105; con- 
sults the OFEbcle on hia Toice, 106; 
settles at Platspa, 106 ; removes to 
Gyrene, 107 ; reigns there, 110. 

XL, the Happy» iii. 110 ; deieait 

Apriesi, 112. 

ni., the Lame, iii. 114 ; deprived 

of his chief privileges, 116. 

IV., the Fair, iii. 117, 

Bebftyt, temple at, ii. 88. 

Becos, story of; ii. 3, 236. 

Beer, Egyptian, u. 108. 

Beliistun, great inscription at, i. 125, 215; 
ii. 490. 

Bel, worshipof, i. 255, 516. 

Belbina, iv. 295. 

Belesis, i. 338. 

Beleus (Belochns), i. 372. 

Belibus, i. 414. 

Bel-Merodach, i. 515. 

Bel-Nimrod, i. 489 ; etymology oC 49L 

Belshazzar, i. 431. 

Belus, father of Ninns, i. 127; peih^ 
tlie same as Jupiter Belus, i. 255. 

Bendamer, river, i. 447. 

Benhadad, i. 380. 

Bermius, Mount, iv. 304. 

Berosus, i. 53; his chronology, 351, 372. 

Berytus, rock tablet at, ii, 310, 

Bessi, iv. 79. 

Bias of Priene, i. 137, 243. 

Bias, brother of Melampus, iv. 338. 

Bilta, wife of Bel-Nimrod, i. 495. 

Birds in Egypt, ii. 28 ; used as food, 104. 

Birs-Nimrud, i. 193, 421, 525; ii. 475: 
its present appearance, 481 ; its builder, 
485. 

Bisaltie, iv. 80, 290. 

Bisaltes, iii. 348. 

Bisaltia, iv. 80. 

Bisanthe, iv. 95. 

Bistonians, iv. 78. 

Bistonis, lake, iv. 78. 

Bitliynia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 
322. 

Bithj-nians, originally from Thrace, iv. 
58 ; conquered by Croesus, i. 138 ; 
scTxed in the army of Xerxes, iv. 58, 

Bito. i. 140. 

Bitmnen-springs at Is, i. 253. 

Black doves, myth of the, ii. 83. 

Boats on the Eui)hrates, i. 267 ; Egyptian, 
ii. 131, 133. 

Bocchoris, the Wise, ii. 318. 

Ba3beis, lake, iv. 90. 

Bceotia, formerly Cadmeis, ii. 78: tra- 
versed by Xerxes, iv. 236 : entend bv 
Martloniufl, 310 ; entered by tlie allied 
Greeks, 322. 

Bax>tian8, drive out Cadmeiaus, iii. 214 ; 
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B00E8.* 

inyade Attica, 229 : defeated, 231 ; 
ooDtinuo the war, 235; join the Per- 
sians, iy. 236, 256; senre at Platna, 
332 ; inform llurdonius of ihe change 
made in the position of the Athenians 
and Lacedsmonians, 345 ; combat the 
Athenians, 356 ; protect the Persian 
retreat, 356. 

Bopjes, iv. 76. 

Bolbitine mouth of Nile, ii. 23. 

Boreas, invoked by the Athenians, iv. 
130. 

Borsippa, temple at, L 193 ; elevation o^ 
420. 

Boryes, iii 141. 

Borysthenes, river, iii. 13, 36, 39. 

Borysthencri, town, iii. 58, 59. 

Borysthenites, people of the city of Boiys- 
thcncs, or Olbia, iii 13, 41, 57. 

Boephoms, Cimmerian, iii. 9, 20, 75. 

Bosphonis, Thracian, iii. 62, 64. 

Bottiaja. iv. 86, 87. 

Bottiaeans, iv. 295. 

Bowarich, mound of^ i. 357. 

Branchidie, oracle of, i. 147, 183, 236; 
ii. 208; iii. 198,344. 

Brauron. iii. 98. 423. 

Briantica, iv. 77. 

Bricks, E^^yptian, use oC ii. 183. 

Brigians, iv. 57. 

Bron^^us, river, iii. 37. 

Bronze, ancient use of, i. 409. 

Brooches, Ar^ve and Eginetan, iii. 239. 

Bnmdusium, iii. 73. 

Bryges, iv. 57. 127. 

Bubures, iii. 189 ; iv. 20, 302. 

Bubastis. ii. 87. 95, 186; the temple of, 
186 ; the nome of, 215. 

, an Egyptian goddess, ii. 186, 
187, 204. 243. 

Bucolic mouth of Nile, ii. 23. 

Budii. Median tribe, i. 195, 349, 539. 

Budini, iii. 10. 78. 

Bulls, iv. 93. 94. 

Bura, i. 229. 

Busa^, Median tribe, i. 195. 

BuHuis, feast of Isis at, ii. 88 ; the nome 
of. 213. 

Butacidas, iii. 205. 

Buto. ii. 87 : temple at, 201. 

IWIjasnian CherHuncMC, i. 248. 

BvbluM, ii. 128. See I'apyrus. 

Byzantium, iii. 97, 191, 254. 351 ; iv. 370. 



Calxdians, 1. of Asia, iv. 59, 191. 401 ; 2. 

of Africa; iii. 122. 
Cabin, ii. 80, 363. 



CANALS. 

Oabyles, iii. 123, note *. 

Cadmeian characters, iii. 216. 

victory, i. 241. 

Oidmeians. i. 153 ; iii. 214, 217 ; iv. 328. 

Oodmus, son of Agenor, ii. 78 ; iii. 101, 
214, 217. 

, eon of Scythas, iv. 112. 

Cadyti8,i. 418; u. 208, 334. 

C»neus, iii. 242. 

Oaicus, river, i. 318 ; iv. 34 ; plain o^ iiL 
349. 

Oalucta, iii. 345. 

Calah, i. 377, 381. 468. 

Calami, iv. 373. 

Calantian Indians, ii. 405. 

Calasirians. ii. 215, 216 ; iv. 333. 

Calatians, ii. 364. 

Calchas, iv. 68. 

Cale' Acte, iii. 345. 

Calendar. Egyptian, ii. 114. 

Callatebus, iv. 27. 

Calliades, iv. 249. 

Callias of Elis, iii. 203. 

of Athens, son of Hlpponicus, ir. 

104. 

of Athens, son of Phienippus, iiL 

410. 

Callicrates, iv. 359. 

Callimaehus. iii. 405. 

Callipedse. iii. 12. 

Calliplion. ii. 424. 

Callipolis, iv. 106. 

CaUiste. iii. 101. 

Calycadnus. i. 317. 

Calydna, iv. 71. 

Calynda, i. 246 ; iv. 269. 

Camarina, iv. 107. 

Cambyses I., iv. 209. 

II., father of Cyrus, i. 147, 200 ; 

iv. 212. 

IIL, son of Cyrus, ii. 1 ; his 

expedition against Egypt, 327. 3.32; 
hid treatment of Psammenitus, 341, 
and of the corpse of Amasis, 343 ; his 
embassy to Ethiopia, 346; his expe- 
dition, 351 : his attack on tlie Am- 
monians, 352; stalls Apis, 355; his 
mtulness, 356; his various outrages, 
358. 302 ; reproaches Prexaspes, 381 ; 
wounds himself, 382 ; final address and 
death. 383; mentioned in Behistun 
Inscription, 492 ; meaning of his name, 
iii. 447 : his position in the family of 
the Achaimonidaj, iv. 212. 

Cameirus, i. 228. 

Camels, i. 175 ; ii. 409; iv. 62, 86. 

Camicus, iv. 117. 

Ciimps. ii. 157. 
Cumpsa, iv. 85. 

Cana. Mount, iv. 34. 

Canals, dug by Sesostris, ii 153 ; canal 
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CAVASFtKJEVK, 

to the Red Sen, 207 ; commenced by 
Romeses II. ; attempt to re-open it by 
Necho, 205. 322; iii. 28; Babylonian 
canals, i. 409. 

Canastraaum, Cape, iv. 84. 

Candac^, ii. 36. 39.; 

Canduules of Lydia, i. 127. 

'■ of Caria, iv. 70. 

Cannibals, ii. 407. 

Canobic mouth of Nile. ii. 23, 158, 229. 

Canobus. ii. 20, 139. 

Cantons of lower and upper Egypt, ii. 
214. 

Caphareus, Cape. iv. 222. 

Cappadocia, i. 166 ; invaded by Croesus, 
167. 

Cappadocians, their geographical posi- 
tion, i. 323 ; their ethnical character, 
536; not Semitic, 542; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 401 ; formed 
part of the army of Xerxes, iv. 57; 
called Syrians by tlie Greeks, i. 166. 

Captive Egyptians, ii. 151. 

Captives, how treated by Assyrians, i. 
405; by Persians, ii. 341, 467; by 
Sfcythians, iii. 45 ; by the Tauri, 75 ; 
their ransom among the Greeks, 232, 
381. 

Car, i. 245. 

Carciuitis, iii. 41. 73. 

Cardarayle. iv. 261. 

Cardia, iii. 351; iv. 44, 384. 

Carduchi, i. 474. 

Carenus, iv. 120. 

Carian girls, story of, i. 230. 

Jupiter, i. 245 ; iii. 221. 

Carian 8, i. 244 ; submit to Harpagus, 
248 ; position in Asia Minor, 244 ; their 
etluiic character, 549 ; taken into pay 
by rsammetichus, ii. 198 ; fight against 
Cambyses in Egj-pt, 338 ; included in 
the Biitrapies of Dariun, 400; revolt 
from the Persians, iii. 254 ; attacked 
by Daurises, 263 ; conquered, 348 ; fur- 
nish ships to Xerxes, iv. 68 ; solicited 
to revolt by Tiiemistocles, 228, 229; 
thi'ir inventions, i. 244 ; dress, iii. 239 ; 
language, i. 246 ; often employed as 
mercenaries, ii. 200. 

Carina, iv. 35. 

Carius, i. 245. 

Curmanians, i. 552. See Germanians. 

Carneian festival, iv. 141. 

Carpathus, island, ii. 368. 

C^arpis, river, iii. 37. 

Carthage, ii. 344. 

Cartliagena, ii. 41. 

Carthaginians, help the Tyrrhenians 
against the Phoca3ans, i. 241 ; threat- 
ened by Cambyaes, ii. 346; invade 
Sicily, iv. 113. 



CHALCEDONIABS. 

Caryanda, iii. 31. 

Carystians, bribe Themistocles, iv. 288; 
theur lands ravaged, 2d2; war with 
Athena, 378. 

Caiystus, iii. 23; captured by the Per- 
sians, 393. 

Casambas, iii. 376. 

Casius, Mount, ii. 6, 207, 334. 

CasmensB, iv. 107. 

Caspatyrus, ii. 408 ; iii. 31. 

Caspeiri, iv. 177. 

Caspian Sea, i. 276 ; iii. 28. 

Caspians, iv. 53, 170, 190. 

Cassandane, ii. 1, 333. 

Cassia, ii. 413. 

Cassiterides, ii. 416. 

Caatalian spring at Delphi, It. 242. 

Caste, iii. 221,306,368. 

Casthanna, iv. 125. 

Cataracts, ii. 22. 

Catarractes, river, iv. 24. 

Catiari, iii. 4. 

Cats, Egyptian, ii. 95. 

Caucasa, iii. 196. 

Caucasus, Mount, i. 197; bounds the 
Caspian on the west, 276 ; limit of fte 
Persian rule, ii. 405. 

Caucons, i. 230 ; iii. 102. 

Caunians, i. 244, 246, 251, 549 ; pofitioft 
in Asia Minor, 319 ; ilL 254. 

Caunus, iii. 254. 

Cayster, iii. 251. 

Cuystrobius, iii. 9. 

Ceans, at Salamis, iv. 246 ; on Delphic 
tripod, 391, 394. 

Cecrops, iv. 246.. 

Celtense, iv. 23. 

Celeos, iii. 204. 

Celts, ii. 44; iii. 37, 152, 156. 

Coos, in Attica, iv. 263. 

, island, iv. 219. 

Cepliallenia, iv. 331. 

Ccplienians, name of Persians, iv. 48. 

Cepheus, iv. 49, 103. 

Cepliissus, river, iv. 234. 

, father of Thyia, iv. 124. 

Cemmic Gulf, i. 248. 

Cerciisorus, ii. 20, 22, 139. 

Cercopians, iv. 146. 

Cercuri, iv. 70. 

Ceres, identified with Isis, ii. 87 ; pUy» 
dice with Rhampsinitus, 167; rules in 
Hades, 167 ; her mysteries, ii. 221; iii. 
342 ; temples of, iii. 40, 217 ; iv. 35i 
374 ; worshipped as Auxesia in Egina, 
iii. 235; her worabip at Eleusis, It. 
256. 

Clialcedon, iii. 97, 191. 

Chalcedonians, called " blind " by Mega- 
bazus, iii. 97; remove to Mesembna, 
351. 




HprnlcideaoB of Eub re, ,lji'ir vur with 
^F^retria, liL 251 ; ut^ck Athene, 230 ; 
^B dor«4it^ by tlif> Atlictimus, %¥I ; ptch 
B pent at Aiiemi^iiym^ ir, 219 ; at BitliLiuis, 
B 246 : &t PliitiGiL, 3:tl : JuscribeU on 
Belphit' tripod, :^91, 394. 

• ' of Thracu, IT. 295. 

C Wcifi, ui. 230. 

Clmldjeattfs L 255, 257 ; earlj hifltoij of; 
351: tlieiTTumnkD origmi529; ^rre 
I in ttio armj of Xi^rxeiip iv. 51 ; 9tfe 
Babylonia. 
Jestm, IT. 85. 
Chalybei^ reduoed by Crtssne, i, ]S8; 
^ mtufltion, 323; mrte (?) m anny of 
^J Xerxes, iv. 58. 

Cbiimdnv, IT. 235. 
Cbarun, i 47K 
Chara^ni*, ii, 181, 
CiuirilfiUSt ii* 4i"tG, 
CharilJ^iii, IT, 2iJS. 
Cluniut^ their ande^t n^, iii. 139. 
Ivtuifuti of Lttjap&iCIU, i 32, 35i 3G. 
CUorondaa, i. 19. 
Clum^piriu^ iii, 251. 
dKHiorlaonier, i. 355, 3G5. 
Chemiiiia, bbnd, ii 2Q3. 
Cbemmid, city, Ji. 125 ; nome, 213. 
Cliuiiab, riTer* i. 4(>0. 
ulieops, li. 109 : bis ciiuM5Wuy uml pym- 
170; identiHud with Suphiii, 

^i«*pbfen, ii. 175 ; \m pyrmDid, 175^ 
CUummnb^ iv, 5iK 
Olit ras, iii. 254 ; iv. 70» 224. 
Clj'TnSJnefio, TUiticiuii, iiiitlei' Afiltiafles 
^jii of Cnraeltiij, iii. 3.12; under Mil- 
tiiules Borj of Cinion, 35*1 - iv. 384, 
— ■ , Ku^gai, iii. 7a 

rilans help ^Qettis, L 133; sturr^ndfr 
Fftctyas, 237 ; refimo to sell thu tEti- 
ussjo, 240 ; refuse to firu Hi^ilimus 
shipa, iiL 348 ; at the bfittk^ of Lade, 
342; redueiid by Uij^tLM^UH, 348; wiK 
niit to l\rKitLri!i, 350 ; a^ud atubtisaujlors 
to Ijt'otychid^ it, 2119; recttJTed inti> 
aUiiiTife atler Mycale, 379. 
CbileiiB* IT. 3H. 
Ckilun, i. 155 ; iii. 371 ; iv. 155, 
Cliii^ L 225. 
CbcAiitfpea. river, i. 260 j iii. 208, 212; 

tucuidn^; of, ill, 447. 
CbojTejB, iij, 3t>i. 
CK<x:reatfe, iii. 225. 
Oba>rilu», J. 17* 
CbiKTUST iv. MS. 
Chon>.'3mi!iii8» i. 554 ; it* 53^ 1G3. 

ciifuiiiius* i. nc. 

Ck'oniftiifl, iv. 45, 7S. 

Qdiciu, i. 169 ; its podition in Asia Mmor, 
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319 ; ita dmaionsi iL 44 ; its bound- 
nwici^ Iii. 211. 

CdicLitis, not reduned by CFrnsns, i. 
13^ ; included in tbo satnipiea of 
Daring, li. 401 ; border on Cnpptuloeifl, 
ill, 20c; ; tiugttged ia \ianlv of Lade, 
337 ; serve in the fleet of Xc rxoa, iv. 
67 ; lotiti »hipa at Art^mtadnxa, ^25 ; 
their ethnic elmmettfr, i. 540 ; their 
name of Hypachwi, it. 67* 

Oili^ iv. 87. ' 

OUla, 1. 231, 

Cinmitjriar ill. 8, 

Ciiumerian Bosphoroi, iiL 9 ; ^e Bot- 
plioms, 

Cimmerians, their rfivogos in Aam, i. 298 ; 
their ejc^ctiont 132; Mettlo at fSiuupe* 
iiL 9 ; their t^rly biiitory and geogm- 
pldcul locality, ill, $, l^; identi(*itl 
TfithCjTni'y ; languiijf^ unknoMTi, 154; 
Ibeir migmtiooa, 155; Uieir niodt*m 
repreH«>ntativt*s, I5i>, 

Cimoii, fiitlier of Bliltiiidea, iit. S52 ; m\tr- 
dered by the Fisisttutidffl, 397. 

Ciaion* son of Miitiiulefl, iii. 421 ; it. 70. 

Cindys, iii. 201. 

Ciue»iJ9t iii. 21 1^ 

CimaiiooD, iL 414. 

Cinyps, river, iii. 12.S, 202; fertility of 
ihv Cinypa-fegfon, 145, 

Circamcitfion, ii.52 ; ita antiquity, ii. 147; 
modem use, 147 ; iv. 182. 

Cii^io, general deueriptiou* L 469 ; in- 
cluded in the e aspire of D»riu.% ii, 402 ; 
adjoins the Matienif iij, 206 : Earn 
iU oa(ut^J, 212; its town^ Arderic*OA| 
4W&. 

CiHBtau givtes of Biibylon, ii, 413. 

CiBauiri^ OualdteB of Etliiopiaiid, i. 469; 
sorro in tlio army of Xerxea as foot- 
men, iv. 49 ; HJi hor»i?men, 01 ; defeated 
lit Tbermopylffi, 143, 

Cithjeroii, It, 97 ; oouypiod b? ih& Greeks^ 
'622, 323 : pnaaisB of, 318, 341. 

Cius, iii. 2i;3. 

Clu^nneTm, i. 225; ottneked by Aly- 
atte^^ 132 ; b^ken by ArtnphemtMi md 
Dtauea* iii, 204, 

Cleiwles, iT. 3m. 

Cktunder of Phigiilcft, iii, 382. 

— of Biclly, 1. eon of Fftnt^mf^ 

iv. 106 ; 2. *im of Ilippocmtifji^ 107. 

Oleobifl and Bito, L 140. 

UletKlDBU5, iii. 209 ; iv, 140, 298. 

CJiitiriibr\>tu!!a, iii, 201 ; commands nt the 
Lstlimas, jt, 2.59 ; dieR, 310 j his son, 
RiU9iiiia4* iii, 60 ; it, 315. 

Clet imtnefi, ii. 438 ; mm of Anaxnndridn?, 
iii 20 1 ; h>a reei^plloa of Arisiagorfts, 
203 ; aidii Imgoms. 22ij ; expelled from 
Atheuu^ 228 ; Ula 2iul cxpetUtion, 229 ; 
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▼isitd Egina» 301 ; quarrels with Dema- 

rutiu, 308 ; bribes me oracle, 372 ; at- 
tacks the Eginetans a second time, 376 ; 

his flight and death, 377 ; his war with 

Argue, 878 ; his dranken habits, 383 ; 

his nifldiiess, 201, 377, 383. 
Oleonap. iv. 20, 
Clepsydra, ii. 281. 
Clinius, his family, iv. 227. 
Clistheiies of Athens, his policy, iii. 221, 

225 ; goes into exile, 228 ; recalled, 

229 ; liis legisUition, 328. 
• of Sicyon, his war with Argos, 

iii. 223; his religious changes, 224; 

his new arrangement of the Sicyonian 

tribes, 225 ; his mode of marrying his 

daughter, 413, 417. 
Clytiads, iv. 337. 
Gnidians, colonists from Lacedaemon, L 

248 ; submit to Harpagus, 249 ;^ their 

friendship witli the Tarentines, iL 433 ; 

save some Cyreneans, iii 118. 
Ciiidus, i. 228, 249. 
Cntethus, iii. 386. 
Cnossian, ii. 423. 
Cobon, iii. 372. 
Codrus, lust king of Athens, iii 303 ; his 

sons, iv. 374. 

• , son of Melanthus, i. 230. 

Coonyrji, iii. 300. 

CkKJs, iii. 72, 181, 199. 

Coined monoy, i. 187; history of, 563; 

coins of Aiyandes, iji. 119; iv. 26; of 

Darius, iv. 25. 
Colajus, iii. 104. 
Colaxiiis, iii. 4, 5. 
Ojichiuns, identified with Egyptians, ii. 

147 ; tlieir Humitic clmracter, i 534 ; 

furnish annual gifts to Darius, ii. 405 ; 

serve in army of Xerxes, iv. 59 ; general 

account of, 184. 
ColehiH, i. 123. 
Colias, iv. 278. 

CoIoi)hon, i. 225 ; taken by Gyges, 131. 
Coloplionians, excluded from the Apo- 

turia, i. 230 ; seize Smyrna, 231. 
Colossje, iv. 20. 
Colossal monuments, i. 184 ; erected by 

Sesofjitris, ii. 155. 
Coloured races, ii. 146. 
Com])reiii, iv. 85. 
(>ompaatu8, river, iv. 78. 
Coniajan, iii. 219. 
C/f>nspiratorfl, Persian, ii. 387, 607. 
Contadesdus, river, iii. 68. 
Co|Mii.s, Lake, iv. 301. 
Copper mines, ii. 350. 
Corcyni, founded by Corinth, ii. 370. 
Corcyrajan boys, ii 369. 
Corcyraians, kill Lycophron, ii. 373; 

punished by Periauder, 369 ; stand 
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aloof in the war with Xerxes, it. 
116. 

Coressus, iii. 251. 

Corinth, works of art at, ii 216 ; histoij 
of, iii 245. 

Corintliians, governed by the BaochiadJ^ 
iii. 241 ; ruled then by tyrants, Cjpse- 
lus, 245; Periander, i. 133; ii 369; 
iii. 245 ; quarrel with Corcjneaos, iL 
370 ; join in siege of Samoa, ii 3Gd; 
refuse to engage tbe Athenians, iii 
230 ; oppose the war, 241 ; aid tiie 
Athenians against Egina, 387; amd 
troops to Thermopyla*, iv. I^ ; aeod 
sldps to Artemisium, 219 ; to Sakini^ 
245 ; their conduct in the batde, 275; 
send troops to Platiea, 330; absent 
from the battle, 356 ; their conduct at 
Mycalo, 377, 378 ; respect mechanic^ 
ii. 216 ; their dress, iii 238. 

Oorobius, iii. 104. 

Coronsea, iii. 233. 

Corsica, i 240. 

Corsicans, iv. 113. 

Corslets, linen, ii. 233. 

Corycian cave at Delphi, iv. 237. 

Corydallus, iv. 145. 

Corys, river, ii 337. 

Cos, i 228; iv. 71. 

Cotys, i. 288 ; iii. 33. 

Cranaans, iv. 246. 

Cranaspes, ii. 425. 

Cranon, iii. 410. , 

Crastias, iii. 203. 

Crastis, river, iii. 203. 

Cratliis, river, i 229. 

Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 251. 

Cremni, iii. 15, 80. 

Creston, i 153. 

Crestonia, iv. 86. 

Cretans, their account of the Carians, i. 
170 ; under Minos, 246 ; ii. 423 ; send 
colony to Lycia, i. 247 ; consulted by 
Therosans, iii. 103 ; advised by the 
Delphic oracle not to aid the Greeks 
iv. 116; Cretan pirates, i. 123. 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 118. 

Cretines of Rhegium, iv. 114. 

of Magnesia, iv. 131. 

Crinippus, iv. 113. 

Crisffian plain, iv. 234. 

CrihiUa, iv: 23. 

Critobulus of Cyrene, ii. 230. 

of Torone, iv. 295. 

Crius, iii 361. 376 ; iv. 274. 

Crobyzi, iii. 36. 

Crocodile, account of, ii 97 ; honooifi paid 
to, 99 ; modes of catching, 99 ; found 
only in the Nile and the £xdu8, iii 31. 

Croccdiloiwlis, ii. 193. 

Crcesus, his character by Herodotia; i 
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107/110 ; besieges Ephesns and other 
cities, 137 ; his conquests, 188 ; visited 
by Solon, 138 ; loses his son Atys, 142 ; 
consults oiuclos, 147, 178, 182; his 
mugiiiikrent offerings at Delphi, 149, 
307 ; his alliances, 171 ; sends an em- 
bassy to Sparta, 164 ; invades Gappa- 
dociu, 105; successful passage of the 
Halyp, 171 ; retreats before Cyrus, 171 ; 
captured by him in Sardis, 17i); his 
deliverance from burning, 181 ; his 
advice to Gyrus, 181 ; his message to 
Apollo, 182 ; his numerous offerings, 
183 ; advises Gyms about Sardis, 235, 
and about Tomyris, 278 ; abstract of his 
reign, 285 ; his enormous wealth, 307 ; 
account of him by Damascenus, 309 ; 
bis treatment by Gambyses, ii. 301. 

Crophi and Muphi, ii. 31. 

Crossiea, iv. 85. 

Crotoua, situation, ii. 432; war with 
Syboris, iii. 203. 

Crotoniuts, good physicians, ii. 429 ; 
rescue Denioccdes, 432 ; assisted by 
Doriuus, iii. 203; send a sliip to 
Salamid, iv. 247 ; not inscribed at 
Delphi, 392 ; of Achaean origin, 247. 

Crystiil coffins, ii. 350. 

Ctesius, his character as- an historian, i. 
61 ; his Assyrian chronology, 309. 

Gubit, i. 2.)2 ; Egyptian, ii. 255. 

Cuneiform writing, L 362; different 
IdndH, iii. 60. 

Gupliugonu, iii. 408. 

Curium, iii. 259. 

Cosh, ii. 348. 

Cutha, i. 2:>1. 519. 

Gyaiitean irihimlH, iii. 62. 

Cysxares, son of Phraortcs, i. 167 ; dis- 
ciplines the Medes, 195; attacks 
Nmeveh, 190; his war with the 
Scvthians, 198, 833; takes Nineveh. 
198, 335 ; his war with Alyattes, 303, 
833 ; founds the Median empire, 331 ; 
aids Nebuchadnezzar, 337 ; meaning 
of the luime, iii. 448. 

CvlKjbe, iii. 252. 

C'ybelc. iii. 55, 252. 

Cvberniseus, iv. 70. 

CyohideH, iii. 194, 195. 

Cydippe, iv. 1 14. 

Cydonia, ii. 307, 377. 

Cydruni, iv. 27. 

Cvlinders, Babylonian, i. 270. 

CyllcHtis. ii. 108. 

Cvllyrians, iv. 107. 

Cylon, his revolt, iii. 227, 316. 

CymR!>unH, receive Pact}'us, i. 236 ; send 
him to Mvtileno, 237; dismiss their 
tyrant, iii. 199. 

Cyme, called Phriconis, i. 231; taken 



CmiERA. 

by the Persians, iii. 264 ; Persian fleet 
winters at, iv. 297. 

Gynsegyrus, iii. 405. 

Gyncus, iii. 394. 

Cyno8ians, ii. 44 ; iii. 37. 

Gyniscus, iii. 375. 

Gyno, i. 202. 208. 

Gynosarges, iii. 406. 

Gynosuro, iv. 204. 

Gynurians, iv. 260. 

G>i)ria, ii. 161. 

Cyprus, its early hiHtory, ii. 234 ; sub- 
dued by Amasis, 234 ; submits to the 
Persians, 340; included in the tntrapies 
of Darius, 401 ; revolts from the 
Persians, iii. 254 ; ' attacked by the 
Persians, 250 ; eiishivod, 259 ; fur- 
nishes ships at Lode, 337 ; contributes 
to fleet of Xerxes, iv. 60 ; Cyprian 
races, 07 ; Cyprian custom, i. 274 ; 
Cyprian kings, iv. 07 ; iii. 258 ; keys 
of Cyprus, 257. 

Cj'pselido), offerings of, ii. 216. 

Cypselus, father of Periander, his history, 
ui. 244 ; family, 245. 

, fatiier of Miltiades, iii. 352. 

Cyraunis, pitch-wells of, iii. 143. 

Cyrenceans, conversation with Etearchus, 
ii. 41 ; early historj^ of, iii. Ill ; fa- 
voured by Amasis, li. 230 ; submit to 
Gambyses, 340 ; iii. 1 19 ; included in 
the sutnipies of Darius, ii. 401 ; ^ood 
physicians, 429; friends of the Sumians, 
iii. 104 ; tiieir list of kings, 117. 

Gyrene, settlement at, iii. 109 ; plan of, 
110; customs of, 123; harvest season 
at, 140. 

Gymus, city, iv. 378. 

, hero, i. 242. 

, island, i. 241. 

Gyrus I., iv. 212. 

II., the Greot, captures GroesuH in 

Sardis, i. 173 ; legend of his birth, 200 ; 
education, 204 ; revolts from Astvages, 
209; defeats him, 147,213; his' reply 
to the lonians, 224 ; receives a Spartan 
herald, 233; proceeds to Agbatana, 
234 ; sends Mazares to crush tiio 
Lydian revolt, 235 ; extends his domi- 
nion over louio, 243; his Babylonian 
expedition, 200 ; diverts the Gyndt s, 
201 ; capturt>s liabyloii, 430, 434 ; his 
expedition against the MiuMtigetse, 27-^ ; 
his droum about Darius, 279 ; Ids death, 
281 ; tomb, 282 ; meaning of the name, 
iii. 448 ; his position in the family of 
the Achwmeiudu?, iv. 212 ; his reply to 
Artcmbares. 388. 

Gytliera, ishintl, i. 17(> ; temple of Venus 
in, 198 ; judgment of Chilon couceni- 
iiig, iv. 155. 

2e2 
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Cythnians, send ships to Salamis, iv. 

247 ; inBcribed on the Delphic tripod, 

391. 394. 
Cythiius, iv. 67. 
Cytissorus, iv. 135. 
Cyzicus, iii. 10, 55 ; site, 251. 



Doans, i. 211. 

Dadicae, account of the, iv. 176; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
402 ; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 53. 

Dtedalus, iv. 117. 

Dagon, i. 487. 

Dahi. i. 345. 

Damasi thymus, iv. 70, 269. 

Damascus, i. 382, 385 ; situation, 450, 
478. 

Damasus, iii. 414. 

Damia, iii. 235. 

Danae, ii. 125 ; iii. 363 ; iv. 48, 103. 

Danaus, ii. 126, 139 ; iv. 69 j daughters 
of, ii. 234. 

Danube, its course according to Hero- 
dotus, iii. 170. 

Daphnic, ii. 38, 152. 

Daphuis, iii. 93. 

Dardanians, i. 261. 

Dardanus, iii. 260 ; iv. 37. 

Danes, i. 566 ; iv. 25. 

Daritai, ii. 402 ; account of, iv. 191. 

Darius, son of Hyshispes, opens tlie tomb 
of NitocriH, i. 260 ; suspected by Cyrus, 
279 ; his attempt to set up his statue 
before the temple of Vulcan at Mem- 
phis, ii. 155 ; finishes canal of Necos, 
206 ; conspires against Smerdis, 388 ; 
consults with the other conspirators. 
389 ; his speech in favour of monarchy, 
389 ; becomes king, 398 ; his wives, 
.S99 ; iv. 403 ; his revenue, ii. 211 ; 
punishes Intaphemes, 421 ; cured by 
Democedes, 429 ; takes Samos, 43i^ ; 
takes Babylon, 440 ; his religious fame, 
459 ; his great inscription at Behistun, 
490 ; his preptmitions for invading 
Scythia, iii. 62 ; surveys the Euxine, 
63; his bilingual inscription near By- 
zantium, 06 ; his inscription at the 
Teams, 68 ; crosses the Ister, 71 ; his 
Scythian campaign, 84, 94 ; receives a 
symbolic present, 88 ; his pimishment 
of Aryandes, 119; his message to 
Histi.'cus, 190 ; hears of the burning 
of Sardis, 254 ; sends Histiffius to the 
coast, 256 ; sends expedition against 
Athens and Eretria, 390 ; meanmg of 
the name, 448 ; his sons dispute the 
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succession, iv. 2 ; his death and iool^ 
3; inscription on his sepulchre tt 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 207; his &milj 
history, 216. 
Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 216, 381. 
Dameh, L 261. 

Dascyleium, ii. 422 ; ilL 351. 

Dascylus, i. 128. 

Date harvest, iii. 132. 

Datis, expedition ot, iii. 389; his no- 
sage to the Deliana, 391 ; his capture 
of Eretria, 394 ; his defeat at Man- 
then, 405 ; his vision, 408 ; his retain to 
Asia, 409; meaning of the name, 44& 

Datum, iv. 361. 

Daulians, iv. 236. 

Daurises, iii. 261 ; killed, 263. 

Day, divisions of the, ii. 222, 282. 

Dead Seu, i. 439. 

Debt, law ot in Egypt, ii 182. 

Decelea, situation of, iii. 389; iv. S18; 
spared by Spartans ; iv. 360. 

Decelus, iv. 360. 

Deinomenes, iv. 100. 

Deioces, i. 190; his existence doubted, 
331 ; meaning of the word, ilL 448. 

Deiphonus, iv. 371. 

Delian lake, ii. 219. 

Delians, their account of the Hyp«^ 
borean offerings, iii 23; fly from 
Datis, 391. 

Delium, iii. 408. 

Delos, visited by Datis, iii. 391 ; eaitii- 
quake tliere, 392 ; station of the Greek 
fleet after SaUmis, iv. 299, .370. 

Delphi, oracle at, receives ^ifte from 
Midas and Gyges, L 130; consulted 
by Alyattes, 183, 137 ; orders the re- 
building of the temple of Blinerra 
Assesia, 133 ; consulted and rewarded 
by Croesus, 148, 178. 182 ; consulted 
by Lycurgus, 160; by tlie Spartaiifl» 
162 ; temple at, burnt and rebuilt ii< 
230 ; its answer to the Siphnians, 376; 
consulted by Grinus, iii. 103; con- 
sulted by Battus, iii. 106 ; its influence 
on colonisation, 110 ; consulted by 
Arcesilaiis, . 116; bribed by AIcbmb- 
onidflB, 218 ; by Cleomenes, 372 ; fore- 
told the fete of Miletus, 343 ; con- 
sulted by the Dolonci, 352; by the 
Argives, 380; by Glaucus, 385; bf 
the Athenians about Xerxes, iv. 97; 
by the Cretans, 116 ; the people d, 
commanded to pray to the wuids, 123 ; 
attacked by the Persians, 236; the 
Corycian cave, 238; description ot 
237 ; prodigies at the invasion of 
Xerxes, 241; Delphic tripod, 263; 
sketch of, and history, 3G5; account 
of the inscription on, 390. 
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Delta of the Nile, ii. 14 ; its extent and 
recent formation, 20; number of its 
nomes, 214. 
Demamtus, his jealousy of Gleomenes, 
iii. 362, 368; deposed. 372; story of 
his birth, 372 ; flies to Darius. 374 ; 
iv. 2 ; consulted by Xerxes, 75, 142 ; 
confers with Xerxes about the Spar- 
tans, 155; his Olympio victory, ill. 
374. 

Demarmenus. iii. 201, 371. 

Demavend, Mount, i. 442. 

Democddes, story of, ii. 427. 

Democritus, iv. 246. 

, philosoplier, L 60. 

Dcmonax, le^lation of, iii. 115. 

DemonoUs, iv. 133. 

Demophilus, iv. 149. 

Demotic writing : see Writing. 

Derssoans, iv. 78. 

Derusisants L 211. 

Desert, African, iiL 135 ; Indian, ii. 406, 
408; Scythian, iu. 14, 16. 

Deucalion, i. 152. 

Diacrii ; see Hyneracrii. 

Diactondes of (>anon, iii. 416. 

Diactorides of Sparta, iii. 375. 

Diadromes, iv. 149. 

Dial, early use of, in E^pt, ii. 281. 

Diana, her ti>mple at Ephcsus, i. 137; 
identified with Bubastis or Pasht, ii. 
87, 186. 204; her temple at Samos, 
370 ; at Delos, iii. 25 ; at Byzantium, 
66; her worship by the Thracians, 
179 ; by the Preonians, 24 ; at Brauron, 
423 ; at Artemisium, iv. 121 ; in Sa- 
lamis, 264. 

Dicfoa, iv. 77. 

Dic«u8, iv. 256. 

Dice, i. 187 ; il 277. 

Dictyes, iiL 141. 

Dictyna, ii. 377. 

Didyma, iii. 344. 

Dieneces, iv. 151. 

Digamma, ii. 269. 

Dindymene, Mount, i. 174. 

Diomed, ii. 160. 

Dionysius, of Miletus, 1. 82, 39. 

, the Phociean, iii. 340; his 

flight, 343. 

Diony8op)mn(»8, iv. 367. 

DioHCun, ii. 67, 79 ; iii. 415. 

DipsBeis, iv. 3^. 

Ai^po<pop§vfi4yovs, iL 437. 

AipiSarrif, i. 525. 

Dithyramb, i. 134. 

Ditliymmbus, iv. 152. 

Dium, iv. 20. 

Divination, ii. 115. 

Diyaleh, river, i. 262, 456. 

Dizfiil, river, L 457. 



ECLIPSE. 

Doberes. iiL 184 ; iv. 79. 

Dodona, origin of^ ii. 83, 84. 

Doganlu, i. 131. 

Dolonci, iii. 352. 

Dolopes. iv. 91, 127. 

Doom, ii. 49. 

Dorians, their early migrations, L 153 ; 
iiL 267; their conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese, 268 ; their place of ingress, 
271 ; time of their invasion, 231, 272 ; 
their settlement at Sparta, 274 ; their 
other Peloponnesian settlements, iv. 
261 ; their occupation of the isLinds, 
i. 245 ; their settlements in Asia, 229 ; 
Asiatic Dorians conquered by Crcosus, 
138 ; furnish ships to Xerxes, iv. US ; 
Doric tribes, iii. 224; dress, 239; 
valour, iv. 73. 

Doricha, ii. 179. 

Dorieus, his adventures, iii. 202; aids 
Grotona, 203 ; death, 205. 

Doris, situation, iv. 233. 

Doriscus, iiL 250 ; iv. 23 ; description of, 
44. 

Doras, i. 152. 

Doryssus, iv. 139. 

Dotujj, iv. 57. 

Draco, iii. 315. 

Draughts, ii. 276. 

Dreams, i. 73 

Dropici, i. 211. 345. 

Drymus, iv. 235. 

Dryo, L 4. 

Dryopis, i. 153 ; iv. 234. 

Dualism, Persian, L 348. 

Dumb-tiudiug, iii. 144. 

Durri-galazu, L 358. 

DymanatflB. iiL 225. 

Dyme, i. 229. 

Dynasties, Egyptian, 1 to 17, ii. 289; 
Shepherds, 298; 18 to 22, 298; suc- 
cession of kings fh>m tlie Apis stelin, 
317; from 23 to 27, 318; Persians, 
327; 28 to 31, 328. 

Dyra^ river, iv. 136. 

Dysdrum, iiL 187. 



B. 

Ebony, ii. 405. 

Ecbatana, i. 191 ; colours on its walls 
192 : see Aj^batana. 

Echecrates, iii. 242. 

Echemus, iv. 327. 

Kchc-stratus, iv. 140. 

Echeidorus, river, iv. 86. 

Ecliinades, ii. 11. 

Eclipse of Thales, L 168, 302 ; eclipse at 
the departure of Xerxes from Sardis, 
iv. 31 : another eclipse, 316. /fj 31 
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EDONIANS. 



Edonians, iii. 181, 261 ; their country 
crossotl by Xerxes, iv. 78 ; contend 
witli the Atheniaiis, 3G1. 

Education ut Athens in the time of 
Socrutos, i. 5. 

Egeata, iii. 204. 

Egina, island, called anciently .Snone, 
iv. 240 ; received the Athenian women 
and children, 244 ; besieged by Athens, 
301. 

Egina, nymph, iii. 234. ' 

Eginetans, anciently subject to Epi- 
duurus, iii. 230 : Dorians, iv. 246 ; war 
with the Samians, li. 377 ; their com- 
merce, iii. 104; ancient feud with 
Athenians, 234 ; join Thebes against 
Athens, 234 ; give earth and water to 
Darius, 3()1 ; resist Cleomenes, 362 ; 
submit to him, 370 : complain of Leo- 
tychides at Sparta, 383 ; fail to recover 
their hostages. 380; renew tlie war 
with Atliens, 387 ; defeat the Athenian 
fleet, 389 ; peace made, iv. 101 ; fur- 
nish ships at Artemisium, 219 ; at 
Sulamis, 240 ; in favour of engaging, 
202 ; conduct in the battle, 209, 275 ; 
furnish troops at Platiea, 331 ; in- 
scribed on tiie Delphic tripod, 391, 
394 ; their grave ui Plataia, 308 ; their 
images of the ^Eacidae, iii. 234 ; iv, 
255 ; dress of their women, iii. 239 ; 
tiieir offerings after the Persian war, 
iv. 293 ; tlieir great wealth, 304. 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. 5 ; size, 
0; shape, 9 ; peculiarity of its soil, 
12 ; varying levels, 13 ; different names 
of, 19 ; 'lx)undaries, 21 ; full historical 
notice of, 285 ; reduced by Cambyses, 
340 ; invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 
324 ; revolted from Darius, iv. 1 ; re- 
duced by Xerxes, 0. 

Egyptian discoveries, ii. 3 ; twelve gods, 
4 ; measures, ; farudng, 14 ; birds, 
28, 109 : scrilK'S, 31 ; customs, 46 ; 
weaving, 40 ; corn, 49 : clothing, 50 ; 
writing, 50 ; drinking cups, 52 ; habits 
of cleanliness, 52; priests' dresses, 53; 
food, 05 ; gods, 05 ; chronology, 08, 
189 ; civilisation, 71 ; musical instru- 
ments, 74 ; wine, 88 ; veneration for 
animals, 93: food, 107; songs. 111; 
dresses, 113; sacred calendar, 114; 
plants producing oil, 130 ; trees yield- 
ing gum, 132; vessels, 133; kings, 
141; vegetables, 174; twelve kings, 
197 ; oracles, 201 ; art, 203 ; classes, 
212 ; cantons, 213 ; warriors, 21(> ; for- 
tifications, 217; mysteries, 220; por- 
trait-pjiinting, 231 ; naval strength, 
234 ; nation of Asiatic origin, 235 ; 
languagCj 235 ; classification of gods, 



242 ; writing, 256 : games and pas- 
times, 271 ; science, 278 ; chronology 
uncertain, 288; dynasties, 289: ait » 
shown in the Pyiamids, 291 ; stmg^ 
with Persia, 328; ships at Lide, 
iii. 337; shields and helmet, m. 
128, iv. 65 ; sailors in the fleet of 
Xerxes, 64; distinguished at Arte- 
misium, 226 : troops at Platea, 333; 
arms, .S34. 

Eion, iv. 23, 79, 291. 

Elffius, iv; 19, S85, 387 ; utuation, iii 
424. 

Elateia, iv. 235. 

Elbe, island, ii. 187. 

Elbiirz, mountains, i. 442. 

Eleans, their embassy to Pisammia, il 
209 ; their numerous sootlisayera, ii. 
429 ; demolish the cities of the MinjaiUi 
iii. 102 ; their practice with respect to 
mules, 22 ; absent from Platiea, ir. 
863; yet inscribed on the Delpbk 
tripod, 390, 392. 

Elis, an iEtolian state, It. 261. 

Eicon, iii. 202. 

Elephants* tusks, iL 405 ; elei^ants m 
Africa, iii 140. 

Elcpliantine', ii. 10, 22 ; Hcrodotui at, 
32 ; people of, eat crocodiles, 90; 

?[uames at, 226 ; Ichthyophagi aent 
or from, 345. 

Eleusinia, iv. 255. 

Eleusis, situation of, iii. 230 ; battle near, 
1.139; Cleomenes attacks, iii. 22^; 
tomb of Argives at, iv. 328. 

Elorus, river, iv. 106. 

Embalming, three modes of, iL 118. 

Enarees, i. 198 ; iii. 47. 

Encheleans, iii. 217 ; iv. 343. 

Enchorial writing ; see Writing. 

Encti, i. 270 ; iiL 181. 

Engines of war, ii. 311. 

Enianes, iv. 91. 

Enipeus, river, iv. 90. 

Euncacrunus, iii 422. 

Enomotio), i. 100. 

Eordians, iv. 127." 

Epaphus, the Greek name of Apis, iL 
200. 

Ephesians, excluded from the Apaturia, 
i. 230. 

Ephesus, i. 225; besieged by Cimmer- 
ians, 300 ; attacked by Croesus, 137 ; 
alluvium near, ii 10 ; distance from 
Sardis, iii. 212 ; Athenians land at, 
251 ; battle near, 253 ; temple oil ii 
194. 

Ephialtes, iv. 144. 

Epliors, their institution, i. 161 ; their 
power over the kings, iii 201 ; under 
Lycurgus, 283; their contmued rise. 
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EPICTDES. 

298 ; in the camp, iy. 362 ; exert au- 
thority, iL 438 ; iii. 200 ; their council- 
room, 382. 
Epicycles, iii. 384. 

£pidlaarian8, war with Periander, ii. 372 ; 
colonise Egina, iy. 71 ; quarrel with 
Eginetans, iii. 236 : tlicir worship of 
Damia and Auxesia, 235 ; other rites, 
236 ; send ships to Artemisium, iy. 
219; to Salamis, 246; fumisli troops 
at Platffia, 330 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripcxl, 390, 395. 
Epidaurus, iy. 71. 
Epigoni, iii. 22, 214. 
Epistrophus, iii. 414. 
Epium, iii. 102. 
Epizelus, story of, iii. 408. 
Epizephyrian Locrians, iii. 346. 
Erasinus, riyer, iii. 378. 
Erechtheium, iii. 236. 
Ercchtheus, iy. 246; temple of, at 
Athens, and myth connected with it, 
iy. 251. 
Eretria, site, iii. 250 ; taken by the Per- 
sians, 396. 
Eretrians, their war with Ghalcis, iii. 
251 ; aid the louians in their reyolt, 
251 ; carried captiye to Susa, 409 ; 
settled at Ardericca, 409 ; send ships 
to Artemisiuu, iy. 217 ; to Salamis, 
246 ; furnish troops at Platcea, 331 ; 
uiscribed on the Delphic thpod, 390, 
395. 
Eridanus, riyer, iL 416. 
Eriueus, iii. 268 ; iy. 246. 
Erochus, iv. 235. 
Erxonder, iii. 72, 199. 
Erytheia^ iii. 6. 
Erythmb61us, iL 156. 
Erythne, in Ionia, i. 225 ; wars with 
Chios. 133 ; furnishes ships at battle 
ofLod^iiL 338. 

, in Bceotia, iy. 319, 322. 

Erythrsoan sea, L 121, iL 11. 

Eryx, iii. 202. 

Eryxo, iii. 114. 

Esar-Haddon, i. 397 ; his buildings, 396 ; 

assumes the crown of Babylon, 414. 
Etearchus, 1. king of the Ammoniaus, ii. 
41 ; 2. king of Axus in Crete, iii. 105. 
EWocles, iii. 217. 
Etesian winds, u. 26. 
Ethiopia, ii. 34; gods oC 35; under 
Egyptian rule, 154 ; productions of, 
416 ; position, 416. 
Ethiopian kings, iL 141 ; iuyasion of 

Egypt by Sabac6s, 184. 
Ethiopians of Africa, reduced by Sesos- 
tris, ii. 154 : receiye soldiers of Psam- 
metichus, .38; receive ambassadors of 
Cambyses, 348 ; reply to them, 349 ; 



EURTHACIIU8. 

strength of their bows, 349 and 357 ; 
their customs, 349; giye an annual 
present to Darius, 404 ; serye in the 
army of Xerxes, iy. 54 ; practise cir- 
cumcision, iL 147; their woolly hair, 
146 : iy. 55 ; their dress, 54. 

Ethiopians of Asia, L 534 ; included in 
the sutmpies of Durius, ii. 403 ; serye 
in the army of Xerxes, iy. 55 ; their 
position and ethnic character, 178. 

Etruria, its colonisation, L 289 ; see Tyr- 
rlienia. 

Et>'mandrus, river ; see Helmend. 

Eualcidas, iiL 253. 

Euboea, iii. 195 ; battle at, iv. 221 ; storm 
off, 225 ; the Hollows, 225 ; Euboic 
talent, iL 403. 

Eucleides, iv. 107. 

Euesperides, iii. 122. 

Eucsperites, iii. 145. 

Eumenes, iv. 275. 

Kumenides, temple of, iy. 374. 

Euuomus, iii. 280 ; iv. 298. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, ii. 
369 ; by the Persians, 402 ; influence 
with the Persian kings, iy. 282. 

Eupalinus, ii. 378. 

EuphemidsB, iii. 103. 

Euphorbus, iii. 394. 

Euphorion of Arcadia, iii. 415. 

of Athens, iL 204 : iii. 405. 

Euphrates, course o^ L 453 ; clianges 
in its course, 466 ; ran through Baby- 
lon, 254 ; ii. 475 ; meaning of the word, 
iii. 448. 

Euripus, iii. 231 ; iv. 119, 125 ; proper 
applieatioil of the name, 256. 

Europe, term explained, ii. 70; partly 
unexplored, 416; boundaries o^ in. 
32. 

Europe, i. 123 ; iii. 33, 101. 

Europus, iy. 300. 

Euryanax, iv. 316. 349. 

Eurybates. iii. 388 ; iv. 361. 

Eurybiades, commands the fleet at Arto- 
misium, iv. 220 ; bribed by Themisto- 
clcs, 221 ; commander at Salamis, 245 ; 
holds a council of war, 248 ; persuade<l 
by Themist<}cles to summon another 
council, 252 ; determines to risk an 
engagement, 254 ; receives the prize 
of valour from the Spartans, 294. 

Eurycleides, iv. 220. 

Eurycrates, iv. 139. 

Eurycratidus, iv. 139. 

Eurydame, iii. 375. 

Eurydemus, iv. 144. 

Euryleon, iii. 204. 

Eurymachus, father of Leontiadci, iy. 
140. 

, son of Leontiadei^ iv. 154. 
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Eiiry|jlioti OT EtiryiHJii, iv, 298 1 iii, 280* 

Eiirvpvluiij iv, 3ol. 

EiuS'.*tJieiica. iii. 100. 2lj«, 280 ; etory of^ 

^'i : descendiinUp ir, 140* 
KiiryifltJieus, iii. '2^S: \v. 324i. 
liurj his, atory of* iv. 15S. 
EutUynTJt^t iv. 3^78. 
EutychidcSf iv. 3tjO. 
KuxiiiLs muu$uTeuit:Dt ot, HL G5 ; nutiotifl 

oj; 34, 
Evninf?tHa* iv, 120* 
Kvagi^wu, iii. 3S)7. 
EvtilUitiii, iii. llij,254, 
Eveuiui*, atiirv o^ iv. ,171. 
Evil-JItrod^iJh, i. 424. 
KxumpiGu^, iii. 3;~i, Gl : menniiig of, IGl, 
Kxcxltii^ dato oi^ ii. dOB. 



PfUToh-nid, Hver, I. 447* 

F^^tivula, of tlto Kg^'ptiansi, fl. 8G ; of the 
Grt^tjktt, 1. Apaturiii, i. '2^0 ; 2. Canieii^ 
iv, 141 ; 3. Hyutinthia, 312 ; 4. Olym- 
piri, 141 ; 5. FuniuiiiHp i. 230 ; il Tlieo- 
pbiuiLi, 150; 7* Tbcstfiopboria, iii, 
a42 : 8. of Juno at Ar^oa, I 140 -. D. 
of l>laTiu at Bmuroiv iii. 423 ; 10, of 
CyVw^le at Cyzicus, 55 ; feetivul at Btt- 
by Ion, i. 2113 : at Saiuoa^ ii. 370 ; at 
Smiiimi, iii. 3S0 ; fit Athi^uH, 404 ; Per- 
s\i\n ftsitival^ ii. 3L*3 ; Etiuopiun ft&- 
tivui^ in bOHoiir of Bju'cliiLUf 404 ; 
iJiiocljio fotitivul i>f the Biidini, iii. 7\) • 
fcjitiviil of tlip Anacanii, 128 ; iuitii(^» 
of Urft'k fcativaJsi lonuiiiota in tilts 
K'ttiira, i, 231. 

FJrc-aipiiiiiiS iv. 1*^5, 311. 

Fiwh ot" tiio Kile, ii. 101 ; Mei\ 10^ ; 
tbinr babitjf, 12!» ; iu I^lfo Mceriid, iL 
lOtj ; in IjilcG I'nitiias, iii. i8tj. 

FlutOi:^ ]U4l1o and funuilc, i. 132. 

Kartiticiiliiin^ Egyjitiuii, ii. 217. 

FuuutiiiiJ of lliu Sail, iii. 131; of ApoHr^ 
at CyTein\ lUU ; of IVirony at Cormlb. 
242 ; of Einiyacrunua^ 422 ; of Gar- 
gajihio, iv. 32o. 

FuK-^'oofit!, ii. 103, 

Fnrii^ii, temple of, iii, 102 ; see Eumc- 



Gnd^s iii* 0. 

GieiKin, iv, 374, 

Gttlepyya, iv. 83. 

CTitlljiJcn, iv. 77. 

GnmttUi KgyptiflTi, ii. 271. 

Uandttuau^ ethiiic duixuGtei', L 555; m- 



GODS. 

eluded in mtrapics, iL 40^; ktt? la 
army of X^rxct^ iv. 53 : general icowoit 
of, 175. 
GammautLanii, iii. 124, 132. 
Gaiic:H{>liiii, fountain of, iv. S2S, 317. 
Gauanes. iv, 303. 
TavUt, ij, 431. 
Gtbtjl-lkirkel, ± 33, 35, 
Gebe.ioizii9» iii. 70. 
Go la, hi^tt^rv of, iv, 105. 
Goleoii, iii. 222. 
Gide^Jtites ; tee TelodtiteA, 
Gelo, Idu anceatiy, iv, 105; become* Irin}? 
of SynuniBO. 108; receive* the Greek 
cmbuiflty, 109 ^ hJU war with CMy>», 
113. 
GeloTU\ iii. 70. 
Gelouu^ eon of Horcales, ilL 7. 

, city, iii. 7«, S4. 

GeDi'Ato^^i&B of Hccutjciia^ i. 39. 
GGogmpbf^rs iK-forta Htrrodotua, L 4t. 
GtKigTapln\ ^onernl, of HeroJotua, iii 26; 

hjB ^TL^gtupliy of Scythia, 1B8. 
GeoniL-try, dWovijiied by tiie Egyptiim, 

ii,27e. 
Gppbvrfetmsv their PhceiddoQ ofigiii, i^ 

214. 
GerA»«tufi, Cape» iv. 222. 
Uerpii?» iv. *jO. 
Gorgitlwis iii. 263 ; iv, 37- 
CKnuiiuii, L 21 1. 344. 
Ciorrlii, iii. 49. 
Gt'iTliUB, plaots, iij. 40, 42. 
— '-^, river, iii. 42. 
(mctvoii^ ston' of J iii. G, 
<iet4\\ iii. 71^ 17ti. 
Gi^iinuif^ iv. 85. 
GiUigiuuiua^ iii. 121, 
Gillui^ ii. 433. 
GiudiiJicts iii. 125. 
Glttifti. aadont luaau&ictiitie ot I 4(^: 

ii. mi. 
Gljiutotk^ iv, 301* 
Glum'iaf, the Lycian, i. 230. 

, tlio Obian, i,_l3G; atory oC at 

Sjiarta, iiL 384, 
Glitflus, rivor, iv. 343, 
Guatu, ii, 131. 
(Tnomon, ii. 154, 281. 
(vtmnLE^ iii. hH. 

Gohtyas, ii. 3^7, 380, 5D7 ; hk ttdTic?e to 
Dariufl, iii, \ii}; iv. 21(ij meaidug of hi* 
nauio, iii, 449. 
Goils, Arabian, ii. 337; Babylonian and 
Asj^yriuui i. 480; nuDieroufl in EgjTt, 
ii. 04, 210; lenjiflh of their i*?i|ni, t>^ 
191 ^ tii^^ht mat goda, 242; twelve «>f 
the 2nd onlor, 2+4; 3rd order, 247; 
hx'sl, 248 ; traecuble to one iui>niiali 
249; tlieir aubdi virions, 250; Greek 
jiUilowo^jby of, 250,^ their leigti, 286; 
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GOLD. 

godfl of the Scythians, iii. 42 ; of the 
ThraciaiM, 179 ; of the Libyuus, 137. 

Gold, miDcs, ii. 350; value of, as com- 
pared ^ith silver, 403 ; finding by the 
Indians, 409 ; European, 418. 

Gonnus, iii. 219 ; iv. 88. 

GomatoH, the I^Iagian, ii. 454, 492 ; mean- 
ing of the name, iii. 449. 

Gonsir, river, i. 447. 

Gordias, father of Midas, i. 131, 143 ; iv. 
303. 

, son of Periander, ii. 371. 

Gorgo, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 110; 
iii. 205 ; the tablet of, iv. 158. 

Gorgon, ii. 126. 

Gorgus, iii. 254, 260 ; iv. 70. 224. 

Graces, Hill of the, iii. 125. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, iv. 219 ; 
commanded by Eurybiades, 220; re- 
tires from Artendsium, 230 ; anchors at 
Balamis, 242; nations comprised in it 
at Salamis, 245; proceeds to Samos, 
373; to Mycale, 374; to the Hel- 
lenpont, 379 ; returns home, 387. 

— refugees in Persia, i. 52. 

■ trt)op8 occupy Tempe, iv. 120 ; 
withdniw, 121 ; occupy Thermopylee, 
138; attticked by Medes, 143; by Im- 
mortals, 143; circumvented, 147; the 
final struggle, 150; march to Pkita)a, 
330; their first station, 321; defeat 
Persian horse. 324 ; take up a new 
station, 325 ; their order of battle, 330 ; 
numbers. 331 ; distressed for water, 
347 ; their retreat, 348 ; attacked by 
Persians, 352 ; defeat them, 355 ; take 
their camp, 357 ; divide the spoil, 364 ; 
besiege Thebes, 368. 

■ tymnts described by Herodotus, i. 
107. 

■ year, i. 141 ; measures, 252 ; vowels, 
ii. 37 ; religion from the Egyptian, 78 ; 
and fn)m the Pelasgi, 80 ; science bor- 
rowed from Egypt, 278, 280 ; climate, 
410 ; cities on tlie Pontus, iii. 5; suifer- 
ings, iii. 391. 

Grinus. iii. 103. 

Gritlins, iu. 19. 

Groves, ii. 126. 

Gryneia, i. 231. 

Gula, tlie sun-goddess, i. 503. 

GygflQa, iii. 18l>; iv. 302. 

Gyga^an lake, i. 187. 

Gyges, a Lydian, ii. 423 ; iii. 263. 

, king of I-ydia, legend of, L 128, 

294 ; his ofierings at Delphi, 130 ; his 

reign, 131, 296. 
Gymnastic contests, ii. 126, 271. 
GymnopasdifD, iii. 372. 
Gyndes. river, i. 260. 456; iii. 211. 
Gyzantians, iii. 142. 



HELLENIUSI. 



H^emus, Mount, iii. 36. 

Hagias, iv. 338. 

Hair, modes of dressing, ii. 49. 

Haliacmon, river, iv. 87. 

HalicamassuH, i. 121. 

Halys, derivation of word, i. 126 ; sepa- 
rated the Lydian and Median empires, 
166 ; rises in Armenia, 166; its course, 
166, 170, 316 ; divided Phrygia from 
Cappadocia, iii. 211 ; crossed by Xerxes, 
iv. 23. 

Hamath, i. 379. 

Hamilcar, iv. 114. 

Hamitism, i. 531. 

Hand-swipe, i. 266. note ^. 

Hanno, iv. 114. 

HamuitidaH, iv. 152. 

Harmocydes, iv. 321. 

Harmodius, iii. 213, 402, 411. 

Haroot-rud, river, i. 447. 

Harpagus, the Mede, ordered to destroy 
Cyrus, i. 201 ; gives him to Mitradates. 
202 ; punished by Astyages, 206 ; 
incites Cyrus to revolt, 2()9 ; employed 
as general against him, 213; insults 
Astyages. 213 ; succeeds Mazares, 238 ; 
attacks Phocsoa. 239; reduces Ionia, 
243 ; receives the submibsion of Caria, 
248 ; reduces Lycia and Oaunus, 250 ; 
meaning of the name, iii. 449. 

the Persian, iii. 349. 

Hazael, i. 380. 

HoK the Fish-god, i. 492, 494. 

Hebe, iv. 375. 

Hebrus, river, iii. 68. 

Uecatajus, i. 34, 40, 117; ii. 28; iii. 264, 
422 ; his visit to Thebes, ii. 190. 

Hector, ii, 162. 

Hegesander, ui. 264. 

Hegesipyla, iii. 355. 

Heg(.>sistratus, 1. king of Sigeum, iii. 247 ; 
2. The Samian, iv. 370 ; 3. the Elean, 
story of. iv. 340. 

Hogetoridas. iv. 362. 

Helen, i. 124 ; her visit to Egypt, ii 158 ; 
in Attica, iv. 360. 

Helice, i. 229. 

Heliconian Neptune, L 231. 

Heliocentric sj-stem, revived by Coper- 
nicus. iL 280. 

Heliopolis, ii. 3; its position, 6; its 
buildings, 9. 

HeliopoLitaus, their skill in history, ii. S. 

Helisycians, iv. 113. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, i. 33, 118. 

Hell^. iv. 44. 

Hellen. i. 152. 

Hellenes, i. 152 ; iii. 443. 

Hellenium, ii. 229. 
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nELLESlX)NT. 

Hellespont, measurements, iii. 64, G5; 
bridgetl by Xerxes, iv. 21) ; lashetl, 29 ; 
bridged anew, 30; crossed, 42; re- 
crossed, 291 ; visited by the Greeks, 384. 
HelleKiK)ntine cities, iii. 350. 
Uellesp<jntines, join tlie Ionian revolt, 
iii. 254 ; reduced by the Persians, 
2G0 : serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. GO. 
Hellopiuns, iv. 230. 
Helmend, river, i. 447. 
Helots, general account of, iii. 277 ; iv. 

231. 331. 
Hephspstia, iiL 425. 
Heraelea, iii. 202. 

Hemclidaj, i. 201 ; their flight, iii. 268 ; 
tlieir mystic genealogy, 269; their 
utt4?mpts to recover their dominions, 
268 : iv. 326. 
Heraclides of Mylasa, iii. 263. 

of Cyme, i. 237 ; iii. 199. 

HeraBum, town, iii. 68. 

of Siunos, ii. 378 ; HeriBum of 

Argos, i. 139 ; account o^ iii. 381. 
Hercules, Ass}Tian, i. 510. 

• , Egyptian, ii. ijG ; his temple at 

Tyre and TJiasos, 70. 

• , Grecian, bis age, ii. 191 ; dis- 

tinguislied from the god worshipped 
by many nations, 71; Hercules in 
Scytliia, iii. 6; Hercules and tno 
Argonauts, iv. 132 ; deatli of Hercules, 
136; Hercules, the progenitor of tlie 
JiVdiun kings, i. 127 ; of the kings of 
Spurta, iv. 140. 299. 

. Scvthian, iii. 42. 61. 

, pillars of, ii. 44 ; iii. 6, 29, 

129, 134. 
Hemiione, ii. 377; iv. 5. 245. 261. 
Hennioniuns, sell Hydrea to the Sa- 
mians, ii. 377 ; giv«i ships at Salfiunis, 
iv. 245 ; furnish tr<>oj)8 ut Platffia, 331 ; 
inscribed on tlie Delphic tripod, 390, 
395. 
Hermippus, iii. 336. 
Hermolyeus, iv. 378. 
Hermoi)hautii3, iii. 251. 
Hennopolis, ii 96. 
Hermotimus, story of. iv. 283. 
Hcrmotybians, ii. 213 ; iv. a33. 
Hermus. river, i. 152. 174, 318. 
Herodotus, time of his birth, i. 2 ; birth- 
place, 3 ; parents and relations, 4 ; edu- 
cation, 5 ; travels, 7 ; doings at Hali- 
carnasHus, 11 ; his use of the Ionic dia- 
lect, 12 ; removes to Athens, 13 ; recites 
his History. 14; is acquainted with 
Thucytlides and Sophocles, 16 ; settles 
at Thurium. 18 ; his companions there, 
20 ; comi>o8C8 portions of his History, 
23 ; his 2n<l visit U) A thens, 24 ; dies 
at Thurium, 26 ; his epitaph, 27 ; do- 



HIPPL&8. 

mestic life, 27 ; leaves his work incom- 
plete, 28 ; lus want of books, 34 ; ae- 
(^uainted with the writings of Dionj- 
81U8 of Miletus, 39; used those of 
Hecatieus, 39 ; and of Aristeas and the 
poets, 41 ; his observation and inqoiiT, 
42; examined monumental inscriptions 
in Greece, 44 ; his information relating 
to Egypt, 49 ; to Babylon, 52 ; to P«- 
sia, 53 ; liis visit to Babylon, 53 ; hii 
linguistic ignorance, 57, 94 ; his dili- 
genco, 59 ; his honesty, 61 ; his impar- 
tiality, 65; his political moderation, 
69 ; treedom from national vani^, 70; 
general credulity, '71 ; his belief in the 
divine Nemesis, 72, 76, 141 ; his credu- 
lity on natural points, 79 ; his undue 
love of effect, 82 ; liis anecdotes. 83: 
contrasted with Thucydides, 85; hii 
want of accuracy and critical judg- 
ment, 86; his defective geogni|^cal 
knowledge, 92; his meteorological 
notions, 93 ; mythological views, 94 : 
his object in writing, 97 ; his episodes. 
78. 98 ; his skill in oharactcr-drawin*^ 
103 ; his pathos, and sense of the ludi- 
crous, 110; his variety and pictorial 
description, 113; his simplicity and 
elegant style, 115; his Assyrian Hi^ 
tory, 199 ; his notions of tlie geography 
of Scythia, iiL 170 ; his observations 
confirmed by modem travellers, 171. 

Herodotus, the Ohian ambaissador. I 5 ; 
iv. 299. 

Heroes. 1. Cyrnus, i. 242 ; 2. Timesius, 
243 : 3. Hercules, ii. 71 ; 4. Onesilua, 
iii. 259; 5. iMiltiadea the elder, 354: 
6. Astrabacus, 373 ; 7. Trojtin, iv. 37: 
8. Artachsees, 81 ; 9. Phylacus and 
Autonoiis, 241 ; 10. Androcrates, 325. 

Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 79 ; existed in Assyria, L 484. 

Herophantus. iii 93. 

Herpys, iv. 341. 

Hesiod, ii. 82 ; iii. 22. 

Hexapolis, Doric, i. 227. 

Hezekiah, i. 391. 

Hieratic writing; see Writing. 

Hioro. i. 241 ; iv. 107. 

Hieroglyphic writing ; see Writing. 

Hieronymus, iv. 338. 

Hill of the Graces, iii. 125. 

Himera, iii. 347; iv. 113. 

Hiniyarite Arabs, not Semitic, L 543. 

Hindoo races, ii. 406. 

Hipparchus, assassination oC iii. 214; 
banishment of Onomacritus by, iv. 5. 

Hippias, advises his father, i. 157 ; em- 
bittered by murder of Hipparchus, iii 
218; expelled by Cleomenes, 220; re- 
called, 240; towns offered him, 247; 
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HIPFOB0T£. 

retires to Sigdum, 247; hia cause 
edpou8e<l by Artapberncs, 248; con- 
ducts DutU aud Artapberncs to Mum- 
tbou, 8i>9; bis dream and its fulfil- 
ment, 400. 

Hippobotas, iii. 232. 

Ilippoclides, story of, ilL 417. 

Ilippoclus, iii. 03. 

Hippucoiin, iii. 217. 

Hippociutes, fiitber of Pisistratus, i. 154. 

■ , tyrant of Gtela, iii. 340 ; iv. 

106. 

, father of 8mind3rrides, iii.41 3. 

, sou of Megacles, iii. 418. 

Hippocratides, iv. 298. 

Hippulaiis, Capo, liL 40. 

Hippolochus, 1. 230. 

Hippomacbus, iv. 341. 

Hip()onicus, iii. 410 ; iv. 104. 

Hippopotamus, ii. 100. 

Hippys of Kbegium, L 33. 

Hiittiffia in Eubioa, iv. 230. 

Hi8ti£eoti^ 1. in Tbessaly. i. 153; 2. in 
EuboBa, iv. 121. 

Hifitittus of Miletus, prevents tbe Greeks 
from breaking tbe bridge over tbe 
Danube, iii. 93 ; rewarded by tbe gift 
of Myrcinus, 181 ; forced to accom- 

Cy Darius to Susa, 191 ; is sent by 
. to tbe coast, 256, 336 ; bis mes- 
sage to Arista^oras at Miletus, 197 ; 
is rejected at Miletus and sails for tlie 
Uelle»pout, 337; sails for Cluos, 348; 
is captured and put to deatb by tbe 
Persians, 349. 

of Samos, iv. 268. 

of Termera, iii. 199 ; iv. 70. 

Hittite8,i. 379; ii. 157. 

Uomer, date of, ii 82 ; alludes to Helen's 
visit to £g>'pt, 160 ; quoted frequently 
by Herodotus, i. 6. 

Iloples, iii. 223. 

Horary di\isions, i. 98 ; ii. 282. 

Horoscopes, ii. 115. 

Horses mtroduced into Egypt, ii. 152, 
299. 

Horus, u. 307. 

Hoslua, i. 386. 

Hyaeintliia, iv. 312. 

Hyieua, ill. 141. 

Hyami)eia, iv. 242. 

Hyampolis, iv. 233. 

Hvatfo, iii. 225. 

HybU, iv. 107. 

Hydames, tbe consmrator, ii. 387; iii. 
419 ; meaning of toe name, 449. 

, son of the former, iv. 60, 143. 

Hydrea, ii. 377. 

HyeUi, or VeUi, i. 242. 

Hygeuues, or Hytennes, ii. 401 ; account 

, oC iv. 193. 



IMPRECATIONS. 

Hyksos, ii. 290. 

Hylajtt, iii. 13, 41, 55. 

Hyllsoans, iii, 225; origin of tbe name, 
268. 

Ilyllus, son of Hercules, iii. 269, 362 ; 
iv. 140, 299; his death, 327. 

, river, i. 174. 

H}ineas, con<[uests of, iii. 263. 

Hymettus, Mount, iii. 421. 

Hypiichaii, iv. 67. 

Hypacyris, river, iii. 41. 

Hypauis, river, iii. 13, 36 ; account of, 39. 

Hyperantbes, iv. 150, 216. 

Hyperboreans, iii. 9 ; story of tbe, 22. 

Hyperuotians, iii. 25. 

Ih-perocbe, iii. 24. 

Hyrcunians, their ethnic character, i. 
554 ; included in satnipies of Darius 
as Paricanians, ii. 403 ; ^served in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 49; general ac- 
count of, 161. 

Hyrgis, river, iii. 42. 

Hyriii, iv. 117. 

Hvrioiules, i. 177. 

Hysiie, iii. 230 ; iv. 319. 

Hystaikcs, iv. 59. 

Hy stasia's, 1. son of Arsames, iv. 213 ; 
2. a son of Darius, 216; 3. a sou of 
Xerxes. 217. 



ladmon, ii. 180. 

lalyssus, i. 228. 

lamidflB, iii. 203; iv. 337. 

lapygia, ii. 433 ; iii. 73. 

lapygiaus, iv. 118. 

latiagoras, iii. 199. 

lljunolis, iii. 199, 263. 

Iberia, i. 239. 

Iberians, iv. 113. 

Ibis, ii. 96 ; description of, 96. 

Icsrian sea, iii. 390. 

IchnflB, iv. 86. 

Ichneumon, ii. 96. 

Icthyopliagi, 1. Babylonian, L 274 ; 2. 

African, ii. 345. 
Ida, Mount, iv. 35. 
Idautbynus, iii. 87. 
Idrias, iii. 261. 
U^, i. 353. 
Ilissus, river, iii. 422. 
lUtliyia, iii. 24. 
Ilium, Old and New, iv. 36. 37; sm 

Tniy. 
Illyria, iii. 37. 
lUyrians, L 270 ; iv. 343. 
Imbrus, iii. 192, 356. 
Imprecations on sacrificed animals, iL 

59. 
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INACUUS. 

Inachus, i. 132. 

Iminis, revolt of, ii. 339, 342. 

Imlia, the furthcHt known region towards 
the E»i8t, ii. 411 ; beyond all is desert, 
406, or unexplored, iii. 28. 

Indians, iv. 177 ; the most numerous of 
all nations, ii. 403 ; iii. 177 ; conquered 
by Darius, 32 ; included in bis sa- 
trapies, ii. 403 ; speak many languages, 
40tj ; of black complexion, 408 ; funiish 
troops to Xerxes, iv. 53; which are 
retained by Mardonius, 289 ; and fight 
at Plataja, 332. ' 

Intlian dogs. i. 265; gold, ii. 403, 406; 
bamboo, 407 ; customs, 407 ; animals 
and productions, 411 ; heat of the sun, 
409. 

Indo-£uropean race, i. 531 ; its appear- 
ance and spread, 545. . 

Indus, valley of the, i. 444 ; course of^ and 
branches, i. 457 ; explored by Scylax, 
iii. 31. 

Ino, iv. 134. 

Inscribed offerings, i. 44. 

Inscriptions, Persian, at Pasargadro, i. 
281 ; Phrygian, 547 ; bilingual, Lycian 
and Greek, at Limyra, 557 ; at Anti- 
phellus, 588 ; at Leveesy, 559 ; Greek 
at Aboosimbel, ii. 37 ; Persian, at 
Suez, 206; Standard Inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzjir, 486; great inscrip- 
tion of Darius ut Behistun, 400 ; bilin- 
gual inscription at Byzantium, iii. 66 ; 
on the TearuB, 68 ; ancient Greek, seen 
by Herodotus, 216; Persian, on the 
tomb of Darius, iv. 207; Gretrk, at 
Tliermoi)yla), 152 ; on Delphic tripod, 
390. 

Intuphemes, ii. 387, 421; meaning of 
the name, iii. 450. 

Interculati(m, i. 141. 

luycus, iii. 347. 

lo, the Persian account of, i. 122 ; Greek 
story of, 123; Phoonician story of^ 125. 

lolcos, iii. 247. 

Ion, iu. 223; iv. 68, 246. 

Ionia, climate of, i. 225 ; proposal about, 
iv. 379. 

Ionian Gulf, iii. 414. 

lonians, their dialects, i. 225 ; their na- 
tional weakness, 226; a mixed race, 
229; reduced by Harpagus, 244; po- 
sition in Asia Minor, 322; serve as 
mercenaries in Kgypt, ii. 199, 211 ; 
their fresh troubles, iii. 192 ; deserted 
by the Atheniims, 253; aid Cyprus 
against the Persians, 257; migration 
to Asia, 303 ; reduced by the Persians, 
343, 350 ; serve iu tlie fleet of Xerxes, 
iv. 68 ; solicited by Themistocles, 229 ; 
conduct at Salamis, 271; invite the 



JUPITEH. 

Greek fleet to cross the Egeao, 299: 

revolt from Persia, 377. 
Iphiclus, iv. 385. 
Iphigenia, iii. 76. 
Ipni, iv. 130. 
Iran, great plateau of, i. 440 ; coimtiiei 

outside the plateau, 443. 
Irasa, iii. 109. 
'IpcVcf, iv. 367. 

Iron, ancient use of, ii. 119, 174. 
Irrigation, i. 266. 
Is, i. 253, 495. 
Isagoras, iii. 221, 226, 228. 
Ischenoils, iv. 124. 
Ishtar,i. 496.521. 
Isis, ii. 60 ; description of, 61. 
Ismaris, Lake, iv. 78. 
Ismenian Apollo, L 151; iii. 216; iv. 

300. 
Ismi-Dagon, date of, i. 352, 355. 
Issedonians, i. 275 ; iii. 20. 
Istor, its source, ii. 43; its tribataiies 

and their modem names, iii. 36. 
Isthmus of Corinth, iv. 96 ; council held 

at, 100; Peloponne^lans fortih', 244, 

313, 314; Greeks collect at, 318, 3il. 
Istria, ii. 44 ; iii. 57. 
Italy, ii. 432 ; iii. 11 ; Italian Greeks I 

242 ; ii. 428, 432; iii. 11, 203, 413; iv. 

116. 
Itanus, iii. 103. 
Ithanuitres, iv. 54. 
Ithamitres, iv. 297, 377. 
Ithome, iii. 292 ; iv. 339. 
lyrca), iii. 16. 



Jaghetu, river, i. 449. 

Jardanus, i. 127. 

Jarerud, river, i. 447. 

Jason, iii. 127 ; iv. 132. 

Jelum, river, i. 459. 

Jenysus, ii. 334. 

Jortlan, river, i. 451. 

Josiah, i. 418. 

Judith, book of, i. 196. 

Juno, her worship at Argos, i. 140: iii- 
382; at Samos, ii. 233; near Platsa, 
iv. 348. 

Jupiter, Persian, i. 215 ; Carian, 245 ; 
Babylonian, 255 ; Egyptian, ii. 65 : 
Scythian, iii. 43 ; various titles of. i 
560; Olympian, ii. 7; Urius, iiL 67; 
Theban, 130 ; Lycajan, 148 ; A^or»ua, 
205; Stratius, 262; Lnphy»tiu8, iv. 
184 ; Hellenic, 313 ; temples of, at 
Babylon, i. 255 ; near Mylaisa, 245 ; at 
Dodona, ii. 83; at l!^;yptia]i Thebes, 
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84; at Olympia, 7; in the oasis of 
Ainmon, ill. 130; at the mouth of the 
Thmcian Bosphonis, 67 ; at Labrancia, 
2G2 ; worship at Sparta, 365 ; at Samos, 
ii. 435 ; at Cvrene, iii. 148 ; at Solinus, 
204; at Athens, 221. 
Jyhun, river, i. 447; alteration of its 
course. 465. 



Kamak, ii. 309. 

Karun, river, i. 457. 

Kasr. ii. 480. 

Kerldiuh, river, i. 456, 

Khakli. i. 484. 

Khammurabi, i. 359. 

Khash, river, i. 447. 

Khem. ii. 125. 246. 

Khiva, desert of, i. 444. 

Khoraabad, cylinders and inscription 

found at, i. 506. 
Kileh-Shergnt, i. 373 ; translation of the 

cylinder from, 374. 
Kimmah, i. 493. 
King's benefactors, iv. 268. 
Kivan, i. 509. 

Kizil-Irmok (Halya), river, L 316. 
KXripovxot. iii. 232. 
Kosii-Tendra, iii. 41. 
Kudur-Mabuk, i. 355. 
Kufe, i. 268. 
Kur, river, i. 448. 
Kurdistan, i. 474. 



Labda. iii. 243. 
LaUlacuB, iii. 217. 
Labotas. i. IfX). 
Lul)orortoarchud, i. 426. 
Labranda. iii. 325. 

Labynetus I. of Babylon, i, 169, 172, 
337. 

XL, i. 260, 427. 

labyrinth, ii. 193. 

Lacedaemon, see Sparta. 

liOcediBmonians, xee Spartans. 

lioomon. Mount, iv. 371. 

LucrineH, i. 233. 

litulanum. ii. 411. 

LoAlr. iii. 3:^8 ; battle of; 341. 

La<Uce, ii. 230. 

Laius, iii. 103. 217 ; oracles of; 202. 

Lumpito. iii. 375. 

Lumpon, son of Thrasicles, iv. 370. 



son of I'y theas, iv. 364. ^ 

iim 111 1U*?. 



Lamponium, iii. 192. 



LEPROSY, 

Lamps, feast of, ii. 90. 

Lampsacus, iii. 261 ; threatened hf 
OroBsus, 354. 

Laodamas, son of Eteoclcs. iii. 202. 

of Egina, iii. 104. 

of PhocflDO, iii. 93. 

Laodic^, iii. 24. 

Laphanes, iii. 415. 

liaphvstian Jupiter, iv. 134. 

Lapitlia), iii. 242. 

Larancha, temple at, i. 501. 

Lariasa, i. 231. 

Lasonians, iv. 191. 

Lasso, use of the, iv. 61. 

Lasus of Hermiond. iv. 5. 

Latona, identified with the Egyptiai) 
Buto or Maut, ii. 201. 

Laureium, silver mines at, iv. 99. 

Laiis, iii. 344. 

Leagrus, iv. 361. 

LcarchuB, iii. 114. 

Lebadeia, iv. 300. 

Lebaea, iv. 303. 

Lebanon, Mount, i. 438, 461. 

Lebedus. i. 225. 

Lectum, iv. 384. 

Leipoxais, iii. 4. 

Leipsydrium, iii. 218. 

Leltintum, plain of, iii. 232. 

Leleges, i 244. 

L4.'mnian deeds, iii. 424. 

Lemnos visited by the Arsonauts, iiL 
98; occupied by the Pelasgians, 98, 
424 ; taken by Otanes, 192 ; conquered 
by Miltiades, 425. 

Leo, the father of Anaxandridas^ i. 160 ; 
iii 200. 

Leo. a TroBZcnian, iv. 124. 

I^ooedes, iii. 415. 

Leonidas, his birth, iii. 201 ; descent, iv. 
139 ; in connnand at Thermopyla), 140 ; 
diHinisses tlie allies, 148 ; his conflict 
with the Persians, and death, 150; in- 
scription intended for his monument, 
152 ; his wife, Gorgo, 158 ; treatment 
of his corpse by Xerxes, 157. 

Leoutiades, iv. 140 ; branded, 154. 

I.«eontini, iv, 106. 

Leoprepes, father of Theasides, iii. 384. 

, fiither of Simonides, iv. 152. 

Leotychides, son of Menares, deposes 
Demaratus, iii. 372 ; is banished, 375 ; 
demands the Eginetan hostages, 383 ; 
Samian emlnssy to, iv. 370; sails to 
Mycale, 375 ; his genealogy. 298. 

, son of Anaxilaiis, iv. 298. 

T^pidotus, ii. 103. 

LepreatH, furnish troops atPlata)a,iv. 331 ; 

inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 390. 
Lepreum, iii. 102 ; iv. 331. 
Leprosy, i. 223. 
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LER08. 

Leros, iii. 204. 

LetibianB, dcfoatod by Polycratos at sea, 
ii. 305 ; p^ive Bhips to Hititiieiis, iii. 
337 ; furnish seventy triremes at Lade, 
388: thdr conduct, 342. 

Lesbos, -SColian, i: 232 ; its five cities, 
232 ; netted by the Persians, iii. 350. 

Letters, invention of, i. 301 ; ii. 266 ; in- 
tnxiuction into Greece from Piioonicia, 
iii. 214; old Greek mode of writing, 
215. 

Leucadians, furnish ships at Salamis, iv. 
240; furnish troo})S at Plata^a, 331 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 390, 
395. 

Lcuciis, iv. 246. 

Leuce Acte', iv. 22. 

Leucon, iii. 114. 

Libraries, public, i. 34. 

Libya, exploration of interior of, ii. 41 ; 
its dwarf tribes, 42 ; its configuration 
and circumnavigation, iii. 28 : meaning 
of the wonl, 33; nations of. 120; its 
geography, 129 ; customs, 135 ; fringe- 
aprons, 137 : mode of sepulture, 139 ; 
animals, 140 ; soil and crops, 145. 
» Liehas, i. 103. 

Lida, Mount, i. 249. 

Ligurians or Ligyans, 1. of Europe, iii. 
181 ; iv. 113; 2. of Asia, iv. 57, 194. 

Limeneium, i. 133. 

Lindians, colonise Gela, iv. 105. 

Lindus, i. 228 ; ii. 231. 

Linen, fineness of Egyptian, ii. 52, 121 ; 
tunics, 113 ; Colchian, 148. 

Linus, ii. 111. 

Lions in Africa, iii. 140 ; in Europe, iv. 
87. 

Li pax us, iv. 85. 

Lisffi, iv. 85. 

Lissus, iv. 77. 

Litanies, ii. 84. 

Litany, river, i. 461. 

Locri,' Epizuphyrian, iii. 340; Epicne- 
mcdian, iv. 91 ; Opuntian, help the 
Greeks, iv. 139, 219 ; Ozolian, iv. 234, 

liOcusts, ii. 105. 

Logograplurs, i. 33 ; style of, 117. 

Longevity, i. 239. 

Lotopliagi, iii. 125. 

Lotus, ii. 127 ; iii. 126. 

Loxias, title of Apollo, iii. 117. 

Lucian's story of the Olympic recitation, 
i. 14. 

Luristan, i. 438. 

Lycesan Jupiter, iii. 148. 

Lycaretus, ii. 430 ; iii. 192. 

Lycia, its early history, i, 247 ; position 
in Asia Minor, 321 ; its ethnic charac- 
ter and inscriptions, 550. 

Lycians, formerly Termilae, i. 248 ; came 



MACEDOMIA. 

from Crete, 246 ; called Lydans fsm 
Lycus, 248 ; iv. 68 ; customs ot i. 
247; not conquered by CroBsus, 138; 
conquered by Harpagns, 250 ; indnded 
in satrapies of Darius, ii. 401 ; serve 
in the navy of Xerxes, iv. 68 ; Lydu 
bows, 59. 

Lycidas, iv. 312. 

Lycomedes, iv. 224. 

I^ycopaa;, ii. 374. 

Lycophron, ii. 371. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, his legislation. L 
166 ; iii. 283 ; origin of his disdplincv 
285 ; results of his legislation, 2t$8. 

— of Arcadia, iii 415. 

of Athens, i. 156- 

Lycus, river of Plirygia, iv. 27. 

, river of Scythia, iii. 85. 

, king of Scythia, iii. 56, 59. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, i. 248 : iv. 65. 

Lydia, its early history, i. 127 ; its early 
chronology and history, 285 : arrangt^ 
ment of its d3ma8tie8 according to 
common chronology, 286 ; by Ydnej, 
Heeren, &c., 286; tabular list of iti 
kings, 312 ; position in Asia Minor, 
321 ; rich in silver, iii. 206; and in 
gold, i. 184. 

Lydian games, i. 187; dialects, 291; 
words, 54L 

Lydiana, formerly Mseoniana, L 127 ; iv. 
58 ; warlike, i. 173 ; good horsemeo, 
174 ; invent coining, 188, 567 ; gam^ 
188 ; in customs resemble the Greeks, 
143, 108, 188 ; coloniso Tyrrhenia, 
188 ; early kings, 126, 178 ; war with 
Medes, 10*8 ; conquered by Cyrus, 179 ; 
revolt, 234 ; submit to Mazares, 236; 
included in the satrapies of Durius, ii. 
401 ; servo in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
58; their ethnic character, not Semitic, 
but Indo-European, i. 541, 548. 

Lydian river, iv. 87. 

Lydus, i. 127.245; iv. 58. 

Lygdamis of Uaiicarnassus, i. 11; iv. 
71. 

of Naxos, i. 159. 

Lynceus, ii. 120. 

Lysagoras of Miletus, iii. 193. 

of Paros, iii. 418. 

Lysanias, iii. 410. 

Lysimaciius, iv. 205. 

Lysistratus, iv. 278. 

Lyxes, i. 4. 



Maca), iii. 125, 202. 
Macednians, i. 153 ; iv. 245. 
Macedonia, iv. 304. 
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MACEDONIAN. 

Macedonian royal family, its Hellenic 

descent, iii. 189 ; iv. 302. 
Macedonians, submit to Me^bazus, iii. 
18(s 188: added to the Persian em- 
pire by Mardonius, 358 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 127; garrison 
Bocotia, 23G ; conquer Bottiiea, 295. 
Machtyans, iii. 126. 
Macistius, Greek name for Masistius, iv. 

322. 
HiK'istos, iii. 102. 

Macronians, ii. 147; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, 403 ; accoimt of, 
iv. 182 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 
59. 
Mactorium, iv. 105. 
Miulves, i. 196. 
Madytus. iv. 29, 387. 
Mffiander, river, i. 318 ; ii. 82 ; plain of, 

i. 133, 238. 
Mieandrius, proceedings of, ii. 435, 438. 
Mffiouians, i. 127 ; iv. 59 ; account of, i. 

291. 
Msootians or Mietians, iii. 66, 85. 
Mfliotis, Palus, iii. 2 ; receives the Tanais, 
75; distance from the Borysthenes, 
75 ; size, 66 : origin of name, 66 ; 
clianges in, 173. 
Mng(l61u8, ii. 208. 

^Li^, a Me<lian tribe, i. 195 ; interpret 

dreams, 199, 207; iv. 18; account of, 

i. 224; iv. 343; iv. 18; slaughter of, 

ii. 393. 

Majfian sacrifice, i. 218; iv. 37. 79; 

worship, i. 348 ; revolution, iL 458. 
Magnt.'s, titory of, i. 296. 
Magnesia, city. i. 238. 

, tract of country, iv. 91, 121, 

129, 132. 
Magnetians of Europe, give earth and 

water to Xerxes, iv. 91. 
— — of Asia, included in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, ii. 400. 
Ma<;upho]nu, i. 350 ; ii. 393, 458. 
Maloa, Cape.i. 176 ; iii. 127 ; iv. 116. 
Malena, iii. 349. 
Males, iii. 414. 
Muliac gulf, iv. 135. 
Malians, give earth and water to Xerxes, 

iv. 94. 
MaliH, iv. 135. 
Malti. ii. 451. 
Mandiine, i. 200. 
Mandrucles, his bridge over the Bos- 

phorus, iii. 67. 
Maueros, ii. 112. 
ManoH, i. 187. 2M8. ' 
Mantinea, iii. 114. 

MantineauH, accompany Ijconidas to 
Thcnnopyla), iv. 138 ; reach the field 
of Platsa atler the battle, 363 ; doubt- 



MASIBTES. 

ful whether inscribed on the Delphio 
tripod, 392. 
Mantyes, iii. 182. 
Mapen, iv. 70. 

Maps, ancient, i. 41 ; iii. 205. 
Maraptuans, i. 210, 344; iii. 120. 
Marathon, plain of, iii. 395; plan of, 
395 ; preparation for the battle, 403 ; 
the number of the slain, 407 ; circum- 
stances of the battle discussed, 426; 
Persians engaged at, 427 ; number of 
Greeks, 428 ; landing of the Persians. 
429 ; Greek position, 431 ; description 
of the battle, 435. 

Manli, i.211, 345. 

Mardonius establishes democracies in 
Ionia, iii. 358 ; his expedition to Greece, 
sliipwreck and retreat, 359 ; deprived 
of his command by Darius, 389 ; his 
influence with Xerxes, iv. 4 ; his 
speech to the Persian council, 8 ; ap- 
pointed one of the chief commanders 
of the Persian foot, 60; his family 
history, 218; his advice to Xerxes 
after Salamis, 280 ; Itift in charge by 
. Xerxes, 289 ; winters in Thessaly and 
Macedonia, 295 ; sends to consult the 
oracles, 300 ; sends Alexander to 
Athens, 302; occupies Atliens, 311; 
again oilers terms to the Atlieuians, 
112; quits Attica, 318; encamps on 
the Asopus, 319 ; his treatment of tlie 
Phoi'iani«,321 : mourns Masistius, 324 ; 
confers with Artabazus, 342 ; explains 
an ambiguous oracle, 344 ; sends a 
herald to reproach tlie Spartans, 345 ; 
his address to Thorax, 351; attjicks 
the retreating Greeks, 352; defeat^ 
and slain, 355. 

Mardontes, iv. 60, 297 ; his death, 377. 

Marea, ii. 23. 

Mareotis, ii. 6, 23. 

Mures, account of, iv. 184. 

Mariand}'nians, reduced by Gra>su8, i. 
138; their position in Asia Minor. 
322; included in tlie satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 401 ; servo in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 57. 

Miris, river, iiL 36. 

Maro, iv. 151. 

Markets, i. 233. 

Maroneia, iv. 77. 

Mirs, Egyptian, ii. 91, 244; oracle of, 
116; Scythian, iii. 42; worship of, 44 ; 
Thracian, 179 ; oracle of Mars, iv. 59. 

Marsyas, river, iii. 261 ; battle at, 262. 

, skin of, iv. 24. 

Mascames, iv. 75. 

Masistcis son of Darius, iv. 216, 880; 
his death, 383. 

— — , son of Biromitras, iv. 60. 
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Mftsiatiiia, defttU of. iv, 323. 
Mt^pii, i. 210, :^i4- m(^amDg of tbe 
ruLTin^t iii. 4&U, 

MritisiiijLlfla, country of, i, 274; oufltomii* 
2S2 ; attntiked l»y Cyfu«, 277 ■ ilt*fe«t 
him, 281 ; L^tymology *>f ike umnOj iii* 
175. 

Masdlia, t 241. 

Mrttieni, L Wl, 320, 550 : included ia 
s«lrwpit»t>f Dimu^^ii, 403: serve in tho 
army of XerscH, iv» 57 J liccoant of» llJB, 

3rt4LU&i>lus, iii. 2li4. 

Miiut, ii. 242, 4iS. 

H&iiyfiiifl, Iii i;5U, 

MflsaKii, i. ^6 ; hia deatli, ^^B. 

]lfoBimin» Vised by Herodotus, li, 106, 

Heolstis, ili^ 224. 

Mocy^TUft, iv. 83. 

Med^i, i. 123. 

Hecltjg, riiise of tlie^ 1. 1S9 ; ^^ar with 
LydiauB^ lOK; durtttioa of their empire, 
214 ; JXYolt niifler Dimua, 214. ii. 493 ; 
their liistoi-y. arid chronolugy, I. 325 ; 
their geosmpliLoftl posit ioti, 327 ; Uata 
of tlieir kiii^a, 329; kingiiom really 
fcmuded by Qynstarea, '631 ; gubject to 
Fema, 33§; their ethiue ebatticter, 
532; included in tha milrfLpiL's of 
Xl^ariup, ii* 402 : iiieLniin]^ oJ' tbtir 
proiHjr «ames» iii, 443; a^^rve in the 
army of Xenea, iv* iBi repnlaed «t 
Tbermopylie, 143 • retained by Jlardo- 
t}iii£, 2Blt : tlieir mode of dres^ i. 220. 

MefUii. its plij'ftical geogmphy, i* 472. 

IVIintijm wall, i. 428; robe, ii. 397, 

MrdHm\ ii. 11(3, 331. 

JlL"dinjnntt, i. 204. 

Mc'ditfrraiiLaa Soft, i. 122. 

Mtgsdjiitcs, iii. 195; meaniag of the 
Ward, 450. 

lilegabiuEua, iii. 97, 170, 190; i v. 70. 

MegtibyEus^ the conepimtor, ii. 305, 507 ; 
450. 

-^- — — ', gmndaon of tho conflpimtor, 

ii, 414; iv. 60. 

M<?gacles, tht* arehon, iii. 310, 

' — , TiviiJ of Fini^tmtaa, i. 155 ; 

iniikoB terms with hixo» 15«> ; i|uarrelfl 
o^aiii, 157: ^la^s iato tixiUs 1.^j9 : ahort 
seuount of hiuij iii. 333 ; hy marrii^s 
Aguriitu, 417. 

— , iioa of Hippocrates, iii. 418. 

M^^gac^eoll, i. 112 ; iv* 82. 

Mti;gadostefi| iv. 75, 

Megapanus, iv. 50, 

Hej^ro, wura with Athena, m. 319; 
Ibrfiitened by Manlonias, iv, yiS, 

Ht'garid, iv. 31 S. 

Mci^siJ-iatis. tbirif war wiUi Athtnis, i, 
155 ; fuTDisb ihipa at Artci^iyium, iv. 



219 ; at Salnmia, 246 : send emb 
to S|Mirtii, 3i:i: remjit tbe Pe 
borae, 322 ; fdrni»h trciop« at Platll 
331; fluffer from tlie Thebsm bor^, 
35B ; inseribed on the Dcjiphio trip 
300. 3!)5. 

Mt'giiTiwns of Sicily, iv, 108, 

Mt+jrayidrus, iv. 57. 

Hegi^tia8>, tbe uecr, ir. 147, 146 ; indcrip* 
tiou on his tfjuib, 152. 

Bli^lampiia, ii. 75 ; iv. 14gr, 338. 

MeliinclilHjni, iii. 15; cii«toiii& 7S; w^ 
fu»ii Ui help the Scythian*, 8S; thtir 
conn try traversed by Dariii^ 86. 

Mehuijppnai, the hero, iii. 224* 

^ , the friefld of Alez»ii^ liL 

24a 

Melaathins, iii. 250. 

Mdaatbus, i. 230; iii. 221. 

Melasi, river of ^ialls, iv. 136. 

, river of Tlimee, iv. 44. 

— — , gulf of, iii, 33(J ; iv. W. 

Metes, i. 17^, 

Melibffia, iv. ISO. 

Mi'Uana, cijkmiats fVom Lacedffiiaon, Iv. 
247 ; furnished shipi to tb^j Ui^^ekirat 
Bftlatoifi 247 ; inacnbedoii the Delp*^ 
tripod, 3*10, 395. 

Melissa, ii. 370. 

MumlfliaruB, iii. lOL 

Mumnon, bia biitorj^ ii. 150; city oft I 
212; «er Bam. 

Memmmium, ii. 311. 

Memphis, ii. 140, 339 ; it* antiqmly, 2t?* 

Menahem, i. 384. 

M(?imtt5ii, iii. 371 ; iv. 293. 

Mende, iv, 84. 

Mendes* city, ii. 65; notne, 215, 

* KgJT*!'*^! f^O'l* iJ- 65, 72. 

Meudesian mtaith of Nile, iL 22. 

Menekiifi, ii. 101. 

^ Port, ill. 12K 

Menus, ii. 4 ; first king of Bgypt* 
2S7. 

Men i 119^ iii. 375, • 

Mi^Tljal. iv. 70. 

SftTceiiaty tniopa in Egypt, ii. 199, 

Mc^rcniT. »talui'4 of, ii. 80 ; hie temple il 
Bnl)aitti8, 1^7: tbe EgjptinJi TtM)tb, 
244; worahipptHi by the Thmciaa 
kihgs, iii. 179. 

Menmiudw, i, 130, 295. 

Mt^roilaeb, worship of, at Babylon, L 
255, 515. 

Merodugh-BAkdAiii 1. 387, 390 1 reign ofl 
412. 

Mero^. i. 3SS; it. 34. 

Merom, kko of, t. 451. 

Meaeinbria on the l^uxint^ iii. 6J>j 351" 

' — — on the Egeim, iv, 77, 

Meahech, i, 535; Iv, 180, 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

Ifesopotamia, its geography, i. 437 ; 
physical changes, 467. 

MeMana, iv. 112. 

MeasapiaD lapygians, iv. 117. 

MeeacniaD wars, iii. 209 ; tho first with 

.^^Bparta, 291 ; the second, 294. 

ICetals applied to buildings, i. 194. 

Metapontum, iii. 11. 

Methymua. i. 134, 232. 

Metiochus, iii. 856. 

Metrodorus, iii. 93. 

Ifice, ii. 189. 

Micythus, iv. 118. 

Hidas, i. 131 ; inscription on his tomb, 
547 : gardens of, iv. 303. 

Migdol, ii. 208. 

Mile, Roman, ii. 33. 

Milesians, war with Alyattes, i. 132; 
asidst Chiaus against Erythrn, 183; 
received into alliance by Cyrus, 224 ; 
had a temple at Naucratis, ii. 229; 
call in the Pari^ins to arrange their 
constitution, iii. 193 ; their part in tho 
revolt of Aristaguras, 200 ; their ships 
at Lade', 338 ; transported to Ampc, 
843 ; distrusted by the Persians before 
Mycal^, iv. 375; prove treacherous 
guides to them, 378. 

Miletus, attacked by Gygos and Anlys, 
i. 131 ; by Sadyattes and Alyattes, 
132 ; its ancient and mod«;m position, 
225; threatened by the Persians, iii. 
337 ; taken by them, 348 ; period of 
its power, iii. 193. 

Milo, ii. 432. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Olympian 
victor, iii. 352; accepts the throne of 
the Chersonese, 853; protected by 
Crcesus, 354 ; dies childless, 354. 

, son of Cimon, sent to the Cher- 
sonese by the Pisistratidte, iii. 355; 
makes himself tyrant, 355 ; incites the 
Crreeks to break tlie bridge over the 
Danube, 91 ; driven from the Cher- 
sonese by an invasion of Scythians, 
856 ; conquers Lemnos, 425 ; narrowly 
escapes tlkC Pendans, 356 ; impeached 
for tyranny, 397; acquitted, and elected 
Htrategfus, 397; his conference with 
Callimachus, 402 ; his defeat of the 
Persians at Maratlion, 405 ; his expe- 
dition against Paros, 418 ; his accident, 
419; trial and deatli, 421. 

Milyse, i. 247. 

Mina, Attic, value of, ii. 340. 

Minerva, names of, Ansesia, i. 133 ; Alea, 
162; iv. 357; Cmstias, iii. 203; 
Pronaia, iv. 241; Poliuchus, i. 238; 
Pallenis, 158 : Polias, iii. 286 : Scinis, 
iv. 275; identified with the Egyptian 
Neith, ii. 90, 243; worshipped by the 

VOU IV. 



Auseans of Africa, iii. 129, 137 ; at 

Trov, iv. 37 ; Sigeum, iii. 248 ; Cyrene, 

ii. 281 ; Lindus, 284 ; Pedasus, i. 249 ; 

her special worship at Athens, iv. 244, 

249, 251. 
Minoa, iii. 204. 

MinoH, ii. 428 ; mythic history of^ iv. 116. 
Minyff) at Sparta, iii. 98; their sottlo- 

meuts in the Peloponnese, 101 ; found 

Thera, 102 ; Minyansof Orchomenus, i. 

229. 
Mitra, i. 217. 
Mitradatos, i. 201, 205. 
Mitrobates, ii. 482, 426. 
Mnesarchus, iii. 71. 
Mnesiphilus, iv. 252. 
Mocris, Egyptian king, date oC ii. 13; 

reign of^ 148. 
, lake of, ii. 14, 143 ; account of 

tho natural and artificial baaina, 193, 

195. 
Moloeis, iv. 350. 
Molossi, i. 229 ; iii. 416. 
Molpagonis, iii. 198. 
Momemphis, ii. 212 ; battle of, 217. 
Monoliths, ii. 226, 325. 
Montlis, Greek, iii. 899. 
Monumental records in Greece, i. 48; 

in Babylonia, Egypt* and Persia, 

46. 
Mophi, ii. 81. 

Moschi, ethnic character of, i. 535 ; in- 
cluded in satrapies of Darius, ii. 402 ; 

serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 59 ; 

general accomit o^ 180. 
Mosynoeci, included in satrapies of 

Darius, ii. 408; serve in army of 

Xerxes, iv. 59 ; general account of, 

188. 
Mourning, Egyptian, ii. 118. 
Mugheir, excavations at, i. 505 ; ndns at, 

ii. 478. 
Mummy, meaning ot, ii. 121. 
Muntotp, ii. 294. 
Munychia, iv. 268. 
Murg-anh, i. 281 ; $ee Pasargadn. 
Murychides, his mission to Salamis, iv. 

812. 
Musuous, account of^ iv. 5; oracles of, 

278, 843. 
Musical instruments, ii. 74. 
Mycale, i. 280 ; u. 374 ; iv. 463 ; batUe 

at, 876. 
Mycenffi, iv. 328. 
Mycenatans, send troops to TheniK)pylH>, 

iv. 189 ; said to liave remained to the 

last, 149; furnish a contingent at 

Plutaea, 831 ; inscribed on the Delphic 

tripod as " Mycenea,*' 391. 
MyccHnus, ii. 176 ; his pyramid, 178. 
Mycians, included in the Mttrapioa of 

2 F 
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MYC0NU8, 



Darius, ii. 403 ; furnish troops to the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 54. 

Myconus, iii. 408, 

Myecphoris, ii. 215. 

Mygdonia, iv. 85. 

Mylasa, i. 245 ; iii. 199, 263. 

Mylitta. i. 216. 

Myndus, iii. 196. 

Myrcinus, iii. 181, 264. 

Myriandrian Gulf^ iii. 27. 

Myrina in ^olis, i. 231. 

in Lenrnos, iii. 425. 

Myron, iii. 413. 

Myrsilus. i. 127. 

Myrtms, fatlier of Candaulos, i. 127. 

, son of Gyges, ii. 423 ; iii. 263. 

Mys, iv. 300. 

Myiiia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 322 ; 
traversed hy Xerxes, iv. 84. 

Mysians, their expedition into Enrope, 
iv. 19 ; conquered by Croesus, i. 138 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
401 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
59 ; their ethnic character, i. 549. 

Mysteries, of the Oabiri, ii. 80 ; Egyp- 
tian, 220 ; Eleusinian, iv. 255. 

Mytileneeans, about to give up Pactyas, 
i. 237 ; put Goes to death, ill 199 ; 
war with Athenians, 247. 

Mytilene, colonised by .£olians, 1. 232 ; 
harboured P&ctyas, 237 ; had a share 
in building the Hellenium at Naucra- 
tis, ii. 229 ; sovereignty of; obtained by 
Goes, iii. 181 : regams its freedom, 
200. 

Myus, i. 225. 



N. 

Nabonadius, i. 427 ; captured by Cyrus, 

i. 432. 
Nubonassur, the era of, i. 411 ; his suc- 
cessors, 411. 
Nabopolassar, founder of the Babylonian 

empire, i. 334, 415; his Lydian and 

Egyptian wars, 418. 
Nakhsli-i-Rustam, inscription at, iv. 207. 
Nana, i. 521. 
Naparis, river, iii. 36. 
Napata, ii. 33. 
Natolia, i. 16G. 
Naram-sin, i. 356. 
Nasamonians, their account of the interior 

of Africa, ii. 41 ; their position and 

habits, iii. 123. 
Natho, ii. 213. 
Natnim, use of, ii, 121. 
Naucraries, iii. 227. 
Naucmtis, ii. 138 ; its courtezans, 181 ; 

general account of, 228. 



NIOOLAUS. 



Nauplia, iiL 379. 

Naustrophus, ii. 378. 

Naxians, contribute to the Greek fleet it 
Salamis, iv. 247 ; inscribed on tiie Del- 
phic tripod, 390, 395. 

Naxos, subdued by Piastratos, and pnA 
to Lygdamis, L 159 ; its flourishing ocb> 
dition, iiL 192; exiles from it, lake 
refuge in Miletus, 194; attacked hj 
the Persians witiioat sncceaB^ 196; 
taken by Datis, 390. 

Naxos, in Sicily, settlement o^ it. 106; 
taken hj Hippocrates, 107. 

Neapolis, m Egvpt, ii. 125. 

, in F^ene, iv. 85. 

Nebbi-yunus, i. 396, 496. 

Nebo, i. 523. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his accession to the 
throne of Babylon, and his great bond- 
ings and works, i. 419 ; captures Jean- 
salem, 422; invades Egypt, 423: ii- 
324 ; his Standard Inscription, 486. 

Needs, &ther of Psammetioius, iL 198. 

, son of Psammeticbus, his canal to 

the Bed Sea, ii. 205, 206; his fleet, 
207; captures Cadytis, 208; circiim- 
navigates Africa, 822; iii. 28; defesti 
JosiaKii. 323; i. 417. 

Nectanebo, ii. 329. 

Neith, ii. 243. 

Neleidfl, iii. 221. 

Neleus, iv. 374. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, i. 76. 

Neocles, iv. 98. 

Neon, iv. 234. 

Ncon-teichus, i. 231. 

Neptune, not known to the Egyptians, iL 
79 ; his worship introduced mto Greece 
from Libya, 79 ; worshipped near Lake 
Tritonis, iii. 137 ; by the Scythiana ai 
Thamimasadas, 43 ; causes earthquake^ 
iv. 90 ; worshipped by lonians as Heli- 
conian, i. 231 ; by the Greeks generally 
as " the Saviour," iv. 132 ; his conten- 
tion with Minerva, 251 ; altar at tbe 
Isthmus, 293 ; temple at Potidaea, 297: 
statue dedicated to him by the Greeka 
aft<.'r Plataea, 365. 

Nereids, not known to the Elgyptians, ii. 
79 ; Magi sacrifice to tiiem, iv. 131. 

Nergiil, i. 518 ; iii. 20. 

Noriglissar, i. 425. 

Nestor, iii. 221. 

Nestus, river, iv. 78, 87. 

Neuri, iii. 77; refiise to help the Scy- 
thians, 83; Darius led thioagh their 
country, 86. 

Nicandor, iv. 298. 

Nicandra, ii. 84. 

Nicodromus, iii. 386. 

Nicolaiis, i. 76 ; iv. 94. 
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XIFFER. 

Niffer. i. 356. 

Niger, river, iL 43. 

Nile, its mouth, ii. 5, 21 ; its depodts, and 
Tolume of water, 6 ; variation in its 
rise, 10, 253 ; analvius of its depositB, 
13; CSanopio mouth, 20; time of its 
inundation, 24 ; cause of its inundation, 
and meaning of the name, 25, 29 ; 
White Nile, 27 ; sources of the NDe, 30 ; 
its fountains, 31 ; its cataracts, 31 ; Its 
geography from ancient itineraries, 33 ; 
lowering of the water in Ethiopia, 254. 

NUoa, ii. 124. 

Nilometer, iL 253. 

Nimrod, i. 363, 519. 

Nimrud, i. 377. 

Nine Springs, fountain of the, iii. 422. 

IHnevoh, attached by Phraortes, i. 195 ; 
by Cyaxares, 196, 335; date of the 
capture, 333; restored by Sennacherib, 
389; its &11 under Saiaous, 399; non- 
existent when Herodotus writes, 266. 

Ninfl, u. 149. 

Ninip, i. 508. 

Ninus, i. 127 ; meaning of the name, 370 ; 
a mjrthic personage, 373. 

Nipsieans, ih.'69. 

Niseea, i. 155. 

Nisnan horses, iL 411 ; iv. 33. 

Niiopoch, i. 485. 

Nisyrus, iv. 71. 

Nit^tis, le^nd of; ii. 333. 

Kitoeris. the Babylonian, portrayed by 
Herodotus, i. 109; her great works, 
259, 427; her tomb. 259. 

, the Egyptian, iL 142, 294. 

Nobatffi, ii. 34. 

Noes, iii. 36. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, i. 211 ; Sc3rthians, 
iii. 14; Libyans, 137. 

Nonacris, iii. 376. 

Nothon, iii. 393. 

Notium, L 231. 

Nouns, ii. 65, 243. 

Nudium, iii. 102. 

Numbers, meaning o^ ii. 336. 

Nymphaea Nelumbo, iL 128. 

Nymphodonis, iv. 94. 

Nysa, ii. 192, 404. 



Oarizus, iv. 57. 
Oiinus river, iii. 85. 
ihiMia, ii. 39, 312. 
Outhtf, iii. 48. 
Obelisks, ii. 156. 

Oceunus, river, ii. 29 ; iv. 26 ; thought to 
surround the earth, iii. 6. 



ONUPins. 

Ochus, ii. 330. 

Octamasadas, revolt of, iiL 59. 
Ocytuu, iv. 221. 
Odomantians, iiL 184 ; iv. 79. 
OdrysaB, iii. 69. 
CEa,iiL236. 

(Ebaree, son of Megabazus, iii. 351. 
— ; , groom of Darius, iL 897 ; mean- 
ing of the name, iii. 451. 
OEdipua, iu. 103, 217. 
(Enoe, iii. 229. 
G!lnone,iv. 246. 
(Enotria, i. 242. 
CEnussffi, i. 240. 
CEobazus, story of, iii. 62. 
CEobazus, &ther of Siromitres, iv. 54. 

, Persian commander, iv. 384 ; 

his death, 386. 
(Eolycua, iii. 103. 
Oeroe, river, iv. 348. 
(Eta, mount, iv. 146. 
(EtoHyrus, iii. 43. 
Oiorpata, iii. 79. 
Olbia or Olbiopolis, iii. 13, 41. 
Olon, iii. 25. 
Olenus, i. 229. 
Oliatus, iii. 199. 
Olive-trees, iii. 235. 
Olophyxus, iv. 25. 
Olonis, iii. 355. 

Olympia, road from Athens to, ii. 7; 
Alexander at, iii. 189; divination by 
victims at, iv. 300; offerings of the 
Qreeks at, 365. 
Olympic festival, ii. 209; only open to 
Greeks, iiL 189 ; the prize a crown of 
olive, iv.* 231 ; fell about the timo of 
Thermupyls, 141. 
Olympic victors : Philip of Grotona, iii. 
205 : Cylon of Athens, 227 ; Demara- 
tus, king of Sparta, 375 ; liiltiades of 
Athens (the elder), 358 ; Cimon of 
Athens (the elder), 396. 
Olympiudormviv. 323. 
Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i. 144; iv. 
58. 

, Mount (in Theasaly), iv. 87; 

puss of; 119. 
OljTithus, iv. 83, 295. 
*Ofi6fWKa, i. 507. 
Oneata), iii. 225. 

Oneidlus of Salamis, iii. 254 ; heads the 
revolt of Cyprus, 255; demands aid 
from the louians, 257; engages the 
Persians and kills Artybius, 258 ; fiEdls, 
259. 
Onetas, iv. 145. 
Oncxihonus, river, iv. 134. 
Onumacritufl, iv. 5. 
Ouomiistus, iii. 416. 
Onuphis, ii. 215. 

2 F 2 
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OPHBTNEUM. 



Ophryiiotim, iv. 30. 
Opis, virgin, iii. 24. 

.cit;y. i. 261. 

Opcea, iii. 57. 

Oppert, his Babylonian researchefl, ii. 

487. 
Opus, Locri of, iv. 131). 
Oiutileg, L 73, 127 ; (irecian and Libyan, 
147 ; their nature, 148, 240 ; Egyptian, 
ii. 201 ; of Bacis, iv. 228 ; see Delphi. 
Oracuhu answers, to the Lydians, i. 127, 
130 ; to Alyattes. 133 ; to CrcBsus, 148. 
149, 152, 179 ; to Lycurgus, 160 ; to the 
Bpartans, 161, 162; to the Cymajons, 
236, 237; to the Agyilaeans, 242; to 
the Ciiidiana. 249 ; to Phero, ii. 156 ; 
to Mycerinus, 178; to Sabticos, 187; 
to the dodecarchy, 193; to Ptiamine- 
tichus, 198; to Neco«, 207; to the 
Siphniann, 376 ; to Cuinbyses, 382 ; to 
tlu; Metupontines, iii. 11 ; to Battus, 
106 ; to the ThcraBans, 107 ; to the 
Greeks generally. 111 ; to the Cyre- 
nauins, 114; to Arcesilaiis, iii. 118; to 
JuHon, 127; to the Pfeonians, 176; to 
Antioliares, 202 ; to the Laced«B- 
monians, 219 ; to Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
223 ; to the Thel>ana. 233 ; to the Epi- 
dauriaut), 235 ; to the Atlienians, 239 ; 
to Aiition, 242 ; to tlie Bacchiadae, 242 ; 
to Cyjwelus of Corinth, 244; to the 
Amatha*«iiuis, 260 ; to the Argives and 
Milesians, 343, 380 ; to the Dolonci, 
353 ; to the Sptirtans, 372 ; to Glaucus, 
385; to the Dehans. 392; to the Pa- 
rians, 420 ; to the Argives, iv. 102 ; 
to the Cretuns, 11(5; to the Athenians, 
96,97, 130; to the Spartans. 148; to 
the Euba'ans, 228; to the Spartans, 
289 ; to Mvrt, 301 ; to Tisamenua, 337 ; 
to the Apolloniats, 372. 

Orljelus, iii. 185. 

Orehomenians of Areadia, send troops 
to Thermopylae, iv. 139; to Pbitsea, 
330 ; inscribed on the Delphie tripod 
as Erchomeniaiis, 391. 

Orchomenus, i. 229 ; iv. 235. 

Ordessus, river, iii. 36. 

Orestes, legend of, i. 162. 

Oresteum, iv. 316. 

Orges, iv. 82, 
•Oricus, town, iv. 371. 

, a Sevthiim prince, iii. 59. 

Orithyia, iv! 130. 

Omeuls, iv. 261. 

Ora^tcs, ii. 421. 

Ororacdon, iv. 70. 

Orontes, river, i. 461. 

Oropiis, iii. 393. 

()rt>sangs, iv. 268. 

Orotal, ii. 336. 



PAMHOX. 



Orphic rites, IL 114. 
Orsiphantus, iv. 151. 
Orthian, L 135. 

OrthoccMybantea. ii. 402 ; iv. 194. 
OfliriB, iL 35, 64 ; the mystery of hk 

suffering!, 220; nature of lui deitv, 

246. 
Osirtasen, ii. 143, 295. 
Ossa, iv. 89. 
Ostracism, iv. 265. 
Otanes, 1. the conspirator, iL 384. 3da 

435 ; his £ainily, iv. 214 ; 2. sod of 

Sisamncs, his conquests, iiL 192 ; meaa- 

ing of the word, 451. 
Otaspes, iv. 51. 
Othryades, i. 176. 
Othrys, Mount, iv. 89. 
Otters, ii 100. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, iL 62. 
Oxus (^or Jyhun), river, L 275, 445, 446. 
Oxyrhmchus, iL 101. 
Ozolian Locri, iv. 234. 



Pa and Ma, primitive cries oC iL 237. 

Pactolus, river, iii. 252. 

Pactya, iiL 31. 

Pactyans, western, included in the mtst 

pies of DariuH, ii. 402 ; serve in the 

army of Xerxes, iv. 54. 
Pactyans, eastern, l>order on CaspatyriB, 

ii. 408 ; general tu^oount of, iv. 174. 
Pjietyaa, i. 234. 
Pudajaus, ii. 407. 
Poeanian district^ i. 156. 
PsBonians, their reduction by Meg&lkiziH. 

iii. 183 ; ori^nal country, 186 ; escapt 

from Phrygia, 250 : serve in the army 

of Xerxes, iv. 127. 
Pajoplians, iii. 184 ; iv. 79. 
Pajsus, iiL 261. 
Paeti, iv. 78. 
PfiDiis, iii. 415. 
Pagasoo, gulf of, iv. 132. 
Paintings, historical, i. 45 ; portrait in 

Egypt, ii. 233. 
Paleans, serve at Platna, iv. 331 ; in- 
scribed on the Delphic tripod, 394- 
Palestine, i. 197, 478 ; Syrians oC iL 146; 

3:^4 ; iv. 63. 
Pallas-statues, iii. 138. 
Pallene, village, i. 158, note *. 

, peninsula, iv. 267, 296. 

Palm-trees in Babylonia, L 267: wine 

from. ii. 121 ; at Augila. 125, 133. 
Palus Masotis. i. 196 : its extent, iiL 80,82. 
Pamisus, river, iv. 90. 
Pammon, iv. 125. 




I 



PhiDpliDjt, i. 3. 

Pnniphylkf its pcieitlon m Astn Minor, 

i, 820. 
P&iupLiylians, rsdneed by CroMiiB;, i. 138 : 

iDoludixl in Bohnpiee of D^riuSt ii' 400 ; 

serve in the unvy iitXerx.<^ it. 67, 

-* -, Doric tribo, iii. 224. 

Fto, id€*ntMed with thu Egyptinn Siiem, 

a 65, 72. 
^— , the god, dJtftiTigTiJEih^ from Pttn, i}w 

won of FenoU>i>e, ii* 1^*1; tippcHira to 

Btqij^ tttlv rit Athens, 308. 

, a*ve iii; iii. 398. 

I%iiaitiu«^ iv. 263. 
Faiutttienfue festiviilp liL 4M. 
l»ifltnticjiu i. 248 ; ir. 68. 
PU£v<boiH.num, or temple of Pi&iidFtwiR, 

iii. 2-KJ : iv. 25L 
Patigietiiii, Mount, lii. 184 ; iv. 79. 
Fhinioiliu, tVo^t of, i. 231. 
Paiuoniniu^ i. 230. 
Piinifmiuit, iv* *2Si. 
Pft«ite«. liL 363. 
Pftntipt, iv. 235. 
PftnonDua^ L 2Hfl. 
P»iibi^olu^ U. 364, 
PantaLeoD, i. 1S4. 
PWitarea, iv. 1<ML 
Pantlkexs, iii. 141. 

IRiritlLialz&an^ Pcimiin tribe, i* 211, 344. 
Pimticapu£i^ rivL'r, liL 14, 41. 
Pbntimathi, iooltided in find mtmpieit of 
])«nti«, ii, 402 J gotn*nil doeount of, 
Iv, 191, 
I^tit«s, Iv. 153, 
FfinyB^, i. 4, 1 1, 
Apans, i)i. 43. 
Fkphla^onifi, i 322. 

Bukhla^tiian^ conquered by Ooosujs, 
L 138; incIiKled in the eatmpie^ i>f 
^ I>ntiufi, ii, 401 ; e^^vo in tho tumy of 
H Xeri:««, iv. 57; Aepotated t^tm the 
V Onp[H»flodanH by the ibdjB, I, 160, 
PhphtAS, iv. 133. 
Phpi, ii. 293. 
H Jhipmx, iu. ISG. 

■ Flwrtjmls. ii. 87, 213 ; fe^dvid «t, 90: the 
^ nippaipotaxmm held sacred therei 100. 
Piipyrnii, books of, i. 34: flhoos^ ii SSI; 

Cyrteriw, 128 ; for writiiig, 2^. 
Par«rDat«4ii, m. 204. 
Pajalati^, iii. 4. 
Parali, iii, 333. 
Fknip:it]iiiui, iv. 235. 
FanuKings, iii. 211. 
Fbretecene, i. 473. 

Pttretoctfni, Modiftn tribe, i. 195 ■ iv. 195. 
PiLriiui nuublet, ii. 376. 
PtLnutiit, arrttnge tho nflyrs <?f tho Mile- 
iiau% iii. 193 ; attacked by Bliltuidef!, 



418; forbidden to puniali Timu, 420; 
taktf no port in ihu IVr»inn wor, iv, 
257 : after Satamifl pay ^ )ai^ ttum to 
Tht^mistoclea, 288, 

Paricaniatm of Medio, Inclndeil in the 
aatraptod of DtirinK, ii* 402 ; iserve bc^h 
lis eavulry and in&mtjy in the nmiy of 
Xiifrxt^ iv. 54, 62; a<?ooimt of, iv. J9i>, 

— ^- — — - of Asiatic Elliiopm, induiioti 
in the satropies of Dttnuii, ii. 403; 
general aecoun I of tbt^oi, iv. 178. 

Ptekrium, ill, 2tJl. 

Pkuifi^ tec AlexnndiiT. 

RMTOyfl, li. 3ir9 ; iv. 213, 

Pttmosans, Mount, iv. 232, 237. 

I^ironffitH?, ill. 102; iv. 20 L 

Pitiroa, sit nation of, iii. 195 : attac^eil hj 
MiltiadcR, iii* 419. 

Partlienium, Mount, iii. 398. 

Piirthtnini!, river, ii. 147. 

Pari^iiAnii^ i. 533 : inctuded in the BUtni- 
pies of Dnrins, ii. 403 ; neo th^ wnk«r 
of tbo Aei's, 419 ; serre in tho \may of 
Xeriea, iv. 53 1 general iicoiinnt of, 162. 

Paaorgftdji?, 1, Peruian tribe, I £10, 344 ; 
iii. 120 : 2* Perekn dt^\ i 281. 

Pfi»ht, ii* 213. 

P^Kicles, iv. 374. 

Bitjeei, ii. 363. 

Puttiioufi, iv. 106. 

Piitam, I 256* 

Piitarbetma, li. 211. 

Patimmphoa, iv, 215, 

PatiaJeithes, ii* HHl, 

PutitH^, i. 229* 

i'atnmnii, ii* 206. 

PaujsmiaA, the 8pnrtAn eotnmonder, leavca 
Bparta by night, iv. 316; mrircbei to 
the lstlunu«, 317 ; proceetts to Ervthra;, 
322; attoeked by the ^ertimm, 323; 
changes hi^ podtion, 325 ^ mai^ale iiia 
host, 330 ; eliango* pbt'e witli the 
Atbctkianij, 345 ; reminni'-t^ his former 
plaee in the line, 345 ; holt lit (i eouiien, 
which resolve on a retroat, 347 : com- 1 
menees bis retreat, 350; delayed bf] 
AiaompharetiiB, 351 ; w>ntinues huJ 
march, 351 ; attacked by the Peroianii^I 
352 ; hiei mci^^a^e to tho Atiietiiani^l 
352: hh pmyi'n 353: he gtdus the I 
battle, 355; addrtssscd by a captive 
bdy, 3i2 ; Kjooti Lab^mu's eotmoel, 
363 ] eape in tfie Fefika oannv 306 ; 
b^«g«s Theb0i, 368 ; hia poraon of ^ 
^« tpoil, 366 1 btfl inaoleiiee, 22f}, 

Fauiieta, ii. 402 ; aocaunt of, Iv. 190. 

P^usirig, E. 342. 

Peda^kioa, f esiat Harpagns, l* 249 ; rtv 
ceivo u portion of the Miloeiaii terrkj 
tory, iii. ^4 , ftlor^ of their 
i. 24& ; iv. 2S^, 
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PEDA8U8. 



PedasuB, ill 263. 

Pedifei, iiL 333. 

Pedieis, iv. 235. 

Poirend, iii. 242. 

Peirua, river, i. 229. 

Peithagoras, iii. 204. 

Pelasgi, their langaage, i. 153; their 
early settlements, iii. 439 ; their moye- 
ment from east to west, 440 ; etymology 
of their name, 441 ; the lines of pas- 
sage, and the wanderings of the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi, 442 ; their absorption, 
443 ; expelled from Attica, iii 422. 

Peleus, iv. 131. 

Pelion, Mount, iii. 127 ; iv. 89. 

Pella, iv. 86. 

PeUen^, i. 229. 

Peloponnese, nations colleoted in, at the 
invasion of Xerxes, iv. 260. 

Peloponnesian war, iv. 360. 

Pelops, iv. 7. 

Pelusium, ii 20, 176 ; battle at, 338. 

Penelope, ii. 191. 

PenouB, and its tribntaries, iv. 90 ; pass 
of Temp^ on, 120. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 227. 

Pentathlum, iv. 338. 

Penteconters, i. 233. 

Penthylus, iv. 133. 

Percalus, iii. 371. 

Percot(?, iii. 261. 

Pordiccas, story ofi iv. 305. 

Pergamus of Priam, iv. 37. 

of Pieria, iv. 79. 

Perialla, iii. 372. 

Periander of Corinth, i. 134 ; ii. 369 ; 
treatment of his son, 371 ; his con- 
quest of Epidaurus, 372 ; his cruelty, 
iii. 245. 

Pericle8, iii. 418 ; his children, 418. 

Periluiis, iv. 377. 

Perintlms, attacked by the Psdonians, iii. 
176 ; by the Persians, 177. 

Perioeci, iii. 278, 367 ; their extension, 
289, iv. 317. 

Perphcreos, iii. 24. 

Perrhaebia, iv. 88 ; the pass at, 121. 

Perrhajbians, give earth and water to 
Xerxes, iv. 91. 

PerseidsB, their Egyptian descent, iii. 
364. 

Perseus, watchtower of, ii. 20; temple 
and woraliip of^ in Egypt, 125. 

Persia, situation of, iii. 26; soil and 
climate, iv. 387, 388 ; general descrip- 
tion, i. 474. 

Persians, their character drawn by Hero- 
dotus, i. 103 ; their kings, 106 ; tribes, 
211 ; religion, 215 ; mode of sacrifice, 
217 ; birthday-feasts, 218 ; fondness for 
wine, 219 ; forms of salutation, 219 . 



PHANAOORAS. 



System of administration, 220 ; ado^ 
tion of foreign customs, 220; \am, 
222; names, 223; disposal of the deal 
223 ; oom-measure, 264 ; lanspige, 
551 ; ten tribes, 344 ; ancient reugMB, 
346 ; treatment of captive kin^ i 
341 ; provinces of Darins, aoooidng to 
Herodotus and the InacriptioDi, 40S; 
system of government, 460; kinghr 
power and nobility, 461 ; conqnest of 
the Medes, i. 214 ; of the Lydiana. 179; 
of the Asiatic Greeks, 243 ; of tiie 
Gariaps, 248 ; the Lyciass, 250 ; tbe 
Oaunians, 251 ; the Babylonians, 263; 
repulse by the Maseagets, 281 : oob* 

2uest of Kgypt, ii. 339 ; sabmiBOon d 
•ibyans, Gyrene, and Bazoa, 339; at- 
tack on Scythia, iii . 1 ; attempt ta 
subjugate I^byans of the north ooMt, 
120 ; conquest of India, 32 ; of tite 
Perinthians, 177 ; the maritime Thza- 
cians, 181 ; the Pieonians, 183 ; eai- 
bassy to Amyntaa, iiL 187 ; defeat \/f 
the Garians, 263; attack on Miletv. 
337; overtures to the lonians, 338; 
capture of Miletus, 343 ; fix tribute d 
Greek cities, 357 ; capture of Gaiji- 
tus, 393; of Eretria, 395; psonr 
names and their meaning, 444 ; mm 
of dress, iv. 48 ; invasion of Gieeee 
under Xerxes ; passage of HeUwpont 
42 ; march to Doriscus, 44 ; advanee 
to Eiou, 79 ; passage of the Stzymos, 
79 ; advance to Therma, 85 ; fleet 
reaches Sepias, 125; advances to 
Aphetffi, 133; land force arrives at 
Trachis, 136; passes Thexmc^jlc 
151 ; the fleet advances to Hwri^a, 
230; sailors visit Therm6pyle, 231: 
invasion of Phocis, 232 ; attack on 
Delphi, 236 ; repulse there, 241 ; ahiiM 
at Salamis, 256 ; army advancey to the 
Istlunus, 260 ; fleet incloses the Greeks 
at Salamis, 263; defeated at Salamia. 
274 ; Persian messengers, 279 ; retreat 
toA^ 288; retire to Sardis; fleet 
remains at Samoa, 297 ; troops at 
Platsea ; begin the battle, 254 ; their 
arms, 346 ; great slaughter at Pktsa, 
358 ; fleet and army at Mycal^ 373; 
defeated there, 378 ; army retiree to 
Sardis, 380 ; courage of Persians, 35i. 

Potra, iii. 242. 

PhsBdima, iL 386 ; iv. 214. 

Phflenippus, iii. 410. 

Phagres, ii. 103. 

Phalanx, E^^tian, ii. 326. 

Phalerum, m. 219, 407; iv. 256,274; 
plain of, iii. 219. 

Phallus, ii. 74. 77. 

Phanagoras, iv. 145. 
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PIIANE8. 

Phanes, ii. 333 ; 00ns of, 338. 

Phar&ndates, iv. 59 ; 362. 

Pbarbethus, ii. 215. 

Phareis, i. 229. 

Pbarnacea, iv. 53, 342. 

Pharaaspea, ii. 1, 332. 

Pharnazathres, iv. 53. 

Pharniiches, iv. 63. 

PhanaluB, iv. 89. 

Phas^lis, ii. 229. 

Pbafids, i. 123 ; distance between it and 
P&lus Maxjtis, 196 ; account of, 460 ; 
reached by Sesostriji, ii. 145 ; divides 
Asia from Europe, iii. 32; distance 
from it to the mouth of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, 64. 

Phajrllus, iv. 247. 

Phe^eus, iv. 327. 

Pheidippides, iii. 397. 

Pheidon, i. 176 ; his coinage of money, 
565 ; his weights and measures, iii. 415. 

Pheneus, iii. 377. 

Pherecydes, i. 31. 

Pherendates, iv. 54. 

Pheretima, iii. 119 ; captures Barca, 146 ; 
her death, 147. 

Pheron, ii. 155. 

Phigalea, iiL 382. 

PhihBBUS, ill 353. 

Philagrus, iii. 394. 

Philaon, iv. 224. 

Phileus, ii. 378. 

Philip of Grotona, iii. 205. 

Philip, ancestor of Alexander of Mace- 
don, iv. 305. 

Philistines, ii. 148, 176. 

Philistus, iv. 374. 

Philition, ii. 176. 

Philocyon, iv. 359. 368. 

Philocyprus, iii. 259. 

Phla, island, iii. 127. 

Phlegra, iv. 85. 

Phliii^ns, fUmish tro<^ at ThermopvlaB, 
iv. 139 ; at Platna, 331 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod as Phleiasians, 391. 

Phlius, iv. 139. 

Phocieans, their long voyages, i. 239; 
flight, 239; settle in Cymus, 240; 
fight at sea, 241 ; found Vela, 242 ; 
furnish three ships and the commander 
at I^^ iu. 338, 340. 

Phocians, furnish troops at Thermopyl®, 
iv. 139; guard the mountain jMith, 
144 ; quit their poet, 147 ; refuse to 
submit to the Peiaians, 233 ; their 
flight, 234 ; their unwilling submission. 
320 ; their troops threatened by Biar- 
donius, 320. 

Phocis and Tbcssaly, feuds between, iv. 
232 ; Phocis invaded by the Persians, 
233; towns burnt, 234. 



PISISTRATU8. 

Phoebeum, iii. 369. 

Phoonicia, Phoenicians, migration fh)m 
the Persian QuU, i. 121 ; physical geo- 
graphy of; 479; their enterprise, it 
68 ; settlement, 78 ; conquest by Oam- 
byses, 346; their migration to the 
Mediterranean, iv. 196 ; supposed 
identity with the Ganaanites, 198; 
their conmieroial enterprise, i 122 ; iL 
412, 414; iii. 29; their working of 
mines, 360; their introduction of 
letters into Greece, 215 ; their skill as 
excavators, iv. 21 ; their naval excel- 
lence, ii. 346 ; iv. 38. 

Pliosnix, 1. the bird, ii. 104 ; 2. river, iv* 
136. 

Phormus, iv. 125. 

Pliraortes conauers Persia, i. 195 ; attacks 
Nineveh and is killed, 195; Frowartish 
the true Phraortes, 331 ; meaning of 
the name, iii. 453. 

Phratagund, iv. 150. 

Phriconis, i. 231. 

PhrixiB, iii. 102. 

Phrixus, iv. 134. 

Phronima, iii. 105. 

Phrygia, its postures and productiveness, 
iii. 206. 

Phrygians, their supposed antiquity, ii. 
2; identity with the Bryges, iv. 57; 
their ancient Idn^ i. 131 ; conquered 
by Groesus, 138 ; included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, ii. 4(n ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 57 ; their language 
and ethnic character, 1 547 ; their posi- 
tion in Asia Minor, 319. 

Phrynichus, iii. 345. 

Phrynon, iv. 319. 

Phthiotis,L 152; iv. 91. 

Phya, i. 156. 

Phylacus, iv. 241. 

Phyllis, iv. 79. 

Pieria, iv. 91, 123; Pierian forts, 79; 
Pierian pitch, iii. 143. 

Pigmy images, ii. 362. 

Pigres, the PsBonian, iii. 182. 

, the Gariau, iv. 70. 

Pillars of Hercules, iii. 29. 

Pilorus, iv. 83. 

Pindar, iL 364. 

Pindus, Mount, i. 153; iv. 89. 

Pine-cones, ii. 74. 

Pin-money, ii. 139. 

€*ir»us, iv. 268. 

Piromis, ii. 190. 

I'iso, ii. 7. 

I'isidians, their position, L 324 ; eUinic 
character, 541. 

Pisistratids, expelled from Athens, iiL 
220 ; in Persia, iv. 5. 

Pisistratus of AUiens, L 154, 159 ; iii. 334. 
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PlSlSTEATirS. 



Pigistratus, son of Nestor, iii. 221. 

Pistyrus, iv. 78. 

Pitana. ii. 375. 

Pitane. i. 231. 

Pitanito cohort, iv. 348. 

Pitch wells, iii. 143. 

Pittucus, iii. 137. 

Pixodarus, iii. 182. 

Placia. i. 153. 

Piano tree, iv. 27 ; golden, 24. 

Platsia, its connexion with Athens, iii. 
401, 404; burnt by the Persians, iv. 
248; battle at, 32G; Greek troops 
at, 331 ; Persian troops at, 332 ; com- 
mencement of the battle, 354 ; great 
slaughter, 358; abundance, and dis- 
posal of the booty, 364 ; burial of the 
slain, 367. 

Platseans, help the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, iii. 400 ; fight at Artemisium, iv. 
219 ; why not at Salamis, 245 ; present 
at Plataea, 332; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 390, 394. 

Pktca, island, iii. 104 ; size of, 107. 

Pleistarchus, iv. 315. 

Pleistoanax, iv. 315. 

Plfcistorus, iv. 386. 

Plesirrhous, i. 27. 

Plinthinc, gulfof, ii. 6. 

Plutarch, i. 63. 64. 

Plynus, ^rt, iii. 121. 

Pax'ile', i. 45. 

Pa^ciles. iii. 101.* 

Pogon, iv. 245. 

Polemarch, 1. Athenian, iii. 402; 2. 
SiMirtan, iv. 120. 

Poliades, iv. 348. 

l*olichius in Chios, iii. 348. 

Policlmites, in Crete, iv. 117. 

Polyas, iv. 229. 

Polybiis, iii. 224. 

Polycrates, his friendship with Amasis, 
ii. 365 ; story of his ring and the fish, 
3()6 ; his war with Sparta. 369 ; he in- 
sults Orcetes, 422 ; is entrapped by him, 
424 ; his death, 424. 

Polycritus, exploits of, iv. 275. 

Polydectea, iv. 298. 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus, iii. 217. 

, ancestor of Leonides. iv. 139. 

Polvmnestus, iii. 103.. 

Polyiiicefl, iii. 100, 362 ; iv. 328. 

Ponticimi, iii. 17. 

Pontus, measures of, iii. 63 ; Greek citie* 
on, 5. 

Porata, river, iii. 36. 

Posideium, ii. 401. 

Posidonia, i. 242. 

Posidonius, iv. 359, 367. 

Potidaea, iv. 84 ; besieged, 85, 297. 

Prsesus, iv. 117. 



PTRAMID8. 



Prasias, lake, iii. 184 ; habttatioos on the 
lake, 184 ; cufttoms of the people. 165. 

PraxQaiis. iv. 380. 

Precinct of Venus, L 272. 

Prexaspes, cupbearer of Camlystt, iL 
360, 380, 391 ; meaning of the umt. 
iii. 453. 

, Persian admiral, iv. 70. 

Prexinus, iv. 124. 

Priam, iv. 37. 

Priene, taken by Ardys, i. 131 ; atDstkn, 
225; taken by Mazar^s, 238; test 
ships to Lad^, iii. 338. 

Priesthood, Egyptian, their habits and 
food, ii. 54 ; influence, 55. 

Prinetadas. iii. 201. 

Proeles, of Epidaiirus, ii. 371. 

, king of Sparta, iii, 99, 363; it. 

298. 

Proconnesus, iii. 10, 351. 

Prometheus, iii. 33. 

Pronaja,i. 183; iv. 242. 

Propontis, measiu^ment of, iii. 63. 

Propylaea, iii 233. 

Proserpine, iv. 256. 

Prosopitis. ii. 62. 213. 

Protesilaiis. the tomb of, iv. 385. 

Proteus, ii. 157. 

Protothyes, i. 196. 

Proxeni, iii. 3({6. 

Prj'taneis, iii. 228. 

Prytaneum, i. 229. 

I*rytiiTii.s, king of Sparta^ iv. 298. 

Psumnienitiis, conquenxl by Gambyses, 
ii. 327; treatment of, 340, death. 
343. 

Pssunmictichus, king of Egjrpt, bribes the 
Scytliians, i. 197 ; his experiments, iL 
2, 31 ; piu^ues the deaertera. 38, 237 : 
his banishment. 198 ; his foreign auxi- 
liaries. 200 ; his reign, 204 ; hu buikl- 
ings, 322. 

, father of Inoroa, iv. 6. 

Psamniis, ii. 209, 323. 

Pseudo-Plutarch, i. 63. 

Psylli. iii. 124. 

Psyttnleia, iv. 263 ; Ciiptured by Aris- 
tides, 276. 

Pteria, i. 171. 

Pthali, ii. 243. 

Ptoiim, iv. 301. 

Ptoiis, name of Apollo, iv. 301. 

Pul, i. 372, 382. 

Purna-puriyas, i. 358. 

Pylro, iv. 144 ; tee Thermopylae. 

Pylagoras, iv. 144. 

Pyliaus, i. 230 ; iii. 221. 

Pylos, in Messenia. iv. 115. 

, in Elis, iv. 338. 

Pymmids, stone quarries of; ii. 9, 170; 
derivation of the word, 171 ; of Cheops. 
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172 ; construction of, 172 ; of Chephren, 

175; of MyceriuuF, 179; of Asycbis, 

183; their buiWore, 291. 
Pyron lid-period, ii. 291. 
P\Ten(% ii. 44. 
PJTC?tiw, river, iii. 36. 
PXT^us, iii. 102. 
I*ytljaj^(»nifl, of Samos, his visit to Egypt, 

ii. 32G. 

, of Miletus, iii. 265. 

Pvthes, of Abdcra, iv. 95. 

-^ , of Egina. iv. 124, 274. 

P>-tliennu8, i. 232. 

P>'thians at Spartii, iii. 366. 

P>'thiu8, his wealth, iv. 24 ; treatment of 

)iiA son, 32. 
VyXhiK i. 152. 
Pytliogenes, iii. 346. 



Q. 



Qumnmkh, i. 477. 



Ka, the Babylonian deity, i. 484; the 
Kg>'ptian tieity, ii. 243. 

Kab-mag, i. 425. 

Raced of Western Asia, i. 528. 

Kail), iu Babylon, i. 265; in Eg>'pt, ii. 14 ; 
at TliebcH. 338. 

Re, the Egyptian sun-god, ii. 243, 246. 

Retl Sea, its extent, ii. 11 ; use of the 
term by Herodotus, i. 121. 

RcinIh usi3d in the erection of Babylon, i. 
253. 

Registers, public, in Greece, L 44, 46. 

Remeses 1., ii. 308; II., his conquests, 
and movements, 310; III., his con- 
quests and wealtl), 314; his sons, 
315. 

Reniphan, ii. 453. 

Riuvlinacc, iii. 410. 

ElianipHinituH, ii. 163 ; story of the rob- 
ber}' of his tnaumry, 164 ; his descent 
into Hades, UYJ. 

Rhegium, i. 241, 242; iii. 346; iv. 118. 

Rhenea, iii. 391. 

RluKles, i. 228 : ii. 229 ; Lindians of, iv. 
105. 

Rhtxlop*', Moinit, iu. 37 ; iv. 290. 

RhtMlopis, ii. 180. 

Rhcecud, ii. 378. 

Rhtt't«um, iv. 37. 

Rliypt-H, i. 229. 

Rim-Hin, i. 257. 

Rion, river, i. 460. 

River-deiKwita, ii. 11. 

River-Hyst<*ni of Wetttera Asia, its peou- 
liurities, i. 445. 



8AM08. 

Rock-Inscriptions at Behistun, Elwond, 

Van, Nakhsh-i-Rustam, Persepolis, i. 

47. 
Royal Chronicles, i. 47 ; judges, ii. 340, 

464; secretaries, ii. 426, 463; bene- 

fjictors, ii. 434 ; iv. 268. 
road to Busa, iii. 210. 



Sabae68, conquers Eg3fpt, ii. 185 ; retires, 
187 ; identified with So, ii. 820. 

SabaiKiD, ii. 245. 

Sabyllus, iv. 106. 

SacfB, i. 234 ; ethnic character, 533 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
403 ; serve in tlio anuy of Xerxes, iv. 
52 ; general, account of, 52, 168. 

Sacrifice!*, Ptrrsian, i. 217 ; Egyptian, ii. 
58; Scythian, iii. 45; Tauric, 75; 
Libyan, 137 ; Spartan, 365 ; Ma^;ian, 
iv. 79 ; hiunaii sacrifices, by Persians, 
iv. 80 ; by Thracians, 386 ; by Tauri, 
iii. 75 ; not used by Egyptians, ii. 71 ; 
great sacrifice of CTCfmua, i. 149 ; of 
Xerxes, iv. 37. 

Sacrificial animals of Egypt, ii. 23; 
«ir<jful Milection of, 58; manner of 
oft'ering^ 58. 

Sadyattes, i. 132. 

:Edyapis, i. 282. 

Sapirlians. i. 211, 345; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 402; serve in 
tlie army of Xerxes, iv. 61; ethnic 
diaracter, i. 554 ; general account o^ 
iv. 61. 

Saw, ii. 89 ; golden cow at, 177 ; temple 
of Minerva, 218. 

Sakhariah river, i. 315. 

Salamis, oraele alxnit, iv. 97; Greek 
ships muster at, 245, 247 ; account of 
the battle, 267; iKschylus' account 
compared with that of Herodotus, 277 ; 
commemorative offerings, 292. 

, in ('ypnis, iii. 116, 254; situa- 
tion of, 257. 

Sale, iv. 44. 

Salmydessus, iii. 70. 

Salt, lakes, i. 440 ; in the Gases, iii. 130 ; 
houses of, 135. 

Samians, revolt from Polycrates, ii. 868; 
aHk the aid of the Spartans, 868; 
fate of th(; relKils, 377, 378 ; asnst at 
battle of Uvli', iii. 338; their oonduct, 
341 : seize /ancle, 346 ; their embawy 
to the Gret^k fleet, iv. 370 ; suspicions 
of the Persians, 875 ; Samian skill in 
tlio arttf, ii. 378; iii. 104; Samians 
piratical, i. 165 ; ii. 368. 

Samos, Ionian colony, i 225; ancient 
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feud with Egina, ii. 878; offends 
Coriuth, 369 ; power seized by Poly- 
crates, 364 ; his war with the Spartans, 
368; city besieged, 369; siege raised 
375 ; great worbi at Samos, 378 ; go- 
vernment of Mieandrius, 435 ; capture 
by the Persians, 438 ; island " netted," 
438; reign of Syloson, 437 ; iEaceshls 
son expelled, iii. 341 ; re-established, 
347 ; Persian fleet winters at, iv. 297 ; 
Theomester made tyrant, 370 ; arrival 
of Greek fleet, 373 ; Sumos joins the 
league against the Persians, 379. 

Samothrace, iii. 360 ; Samothiucian forts, 
iv. 77; Samothracian mysteries, ii. 81. 

Samshu-iluna, i. 359. 

San, letter, i. 228. 

Sanacherib, his invasion of Egypt and 
defeat, ii. 188 ; see Sennacherib. 

Sandac<^, iv. 216. 

Sandanis, i. 165. 

2<iy8i7f, i. 514. 

Sandoces, iv. 133. 

Sand-storms, ii. 353. 

San^ iv. 20. 

Sanscrit, language, ii. 236. 

Saosduchinus, i. 415. 

SapaBans, iv. 78. 

Sapeiri, i. 534 ; account ofi iv. 187 ; Bee 
Saspirians. 

Sappho, ii. 180. 

Saracus, i. 398. 

Sarangians, ethnic character of, i. 655; 
included in stitrapies of Danus, ii. 402 ; 
use the Aces water, 419 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 54 ; general account 
of; iv. 172. 

SardanapaluH I., i. 376; his palace at 
Nimrud, 377, 397; his treasury, ii. 
197. 

of Ctesias, i. 335, 399. 

Sardinia, i. 243 ; its size, iii. 256, 335. 

Sardinian sea, i. 241 ; linen (probably 
Sardian). ii. 148. 

Sardis, taken by Cimmerians, i. 127 ; cap- 
tured by Cyriw, 178 ; revolts from him, 
284 ; common date of the capture, 284 ; 
according to Volney and Heeren, 285 ; 
probable date, 286; taken and burnt 
by the lonians, iii. 251 ; temple of 
Oybele at, 252 ; Xerxes at, iv. 31, 380. 

Sargon, his campaigns, i. 387 ; his palace, 
388 ; takes Samaria, 328. 

Sarpedon, Cape, iv. 43. 

, hero, i. 248. 

Sarta, iv. 83. 

Saspirians, i. 197; [included in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, ii. 402 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 60; general ac- 
count of, iv. 187 ; see Sapeiri. 

Sataspcs, voyage of, iii. 30. 



8CTTHIAKS. 

Sate, u. 242. 

Satr®, iv. 78. 

Satrapies, meaning of word« i 264; (h^ 
ganisation ot; under Darius, ii 899; 
nature oi, 407. 

Sattagydians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 402 ; general aooount of, if. 
174. 

Saulius, iii. 55. 

Sauromatie, their origin, iii 79; lan- 
guage, 82 ; assist the Scytiiians against 
Danus, 83; Darius tFaveisee their 
country, 85. 

Scseus, iu. 217. 

Scamander, river, iv. 35. 

Scamandronymus, ii. 180. 

Scapt^ Hyl^ iii 360. 

SchoBue, the Egyptian, ii 6. 

Sciathus, iv. 121, 125. 222. 

Scidrus, iii. 344. 

Scion^ iv. 84. 

Sciras, name of Minerva, iv. 275. 

Scironian way, iv. 259. 

Sciton, ii. 428. 

Scius, river, iii. 86. 

Scolopoeis, iv. 374. 

Scoloti, iii. 4. 

Scolus, iv. 819. 

Scopasis, iii. 84, 88. 

Scribes, Egyptian, ii. 31. 

Scylac^ i 153. 

Scylas, tale of, iii. 57. 

Scylax of Cadyanda, i. 40 ; iii. 31. 

of Myndua, iii. 196. 

ScylUas the diver, iv. 222. 

ScyrmiadsD, iii. 69. 

Scyros, iv. 125. 

ScythasofCos,iv. 112. 

of Zancle, iii. 347. 

Scythes, iii. 7. 

Scythia, position and shape, iii. 72, 75; 
climate, 20; rivers, 36, 41; want of 
wood, 43 ; flatness and pasturage, 35 ; 
absence of towns, 87. 

Scythians, Scyths, become lords of Asia, 
i. 197 ; expelled from Media, 198 ; 
tlieir slaves, iii. 2 ; their origin, 5 ; 
corn-trade, 12; tribes, 15; their no- 
madic habits, 34 ; religion, 59 ; wor- 
ship of the scymitar, 44 ; war-customs, 
45 ; soothsayers, 46 ; oaths and mode 
of burial, 47; tombs, 49; vapour-bath^ 
54; costume. 57 ; table of kings, 59; 
great bowl, 60 ; invaded by Darras, 72 ; 
ask aid from their neighbours, 83: 
their plan of resistance, 84 ; Dttrius' 
message and their reply, 87 ; beg ihe 
lonians to break tho bridge, 90: in- 
vade Thrace, 355 ; their supposed MoQ- 
goliau orig^ 157; their language 
Indo-European, 160; their ooimmoQ 
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tenna, 160 ; the names of their gods, 
162 ; geographical tenns, 164 ; Nie- 
buhr*8 theory of the geography of 
Scythia, 168; another view, 170; 
identification of Herodotos' rivera and 
places, 173. 

Beasous ; see Year. 

Beb^nnytus, ii. 215; Sebonnytic month 
of NUe, 23. 

Sefid-rud, river, i. 449. 

Seldomns, iv. 70. 

Belinus, iii. 204. 

Selybria, iii. 351. 

Semiramis, L 258. 382, 411. 

Semitic race, L 531, 539 ; its geographical 
extent, 543 ; active colonization, 365. 

Sennacherib, his palace at Koynnjik, 
i. 389 ; his militaiy campaigns, 390 ; his 
second Syrian expedition^ 393; con- 
quers Merodach-Baladan, 414. 

Sepeia, iii. 380. 

Sepias, Cape, iv. 125, 131. 

Berboms, lake, ii. 6, 334. 

^'riphians, send one vessel to Salamis, 
iv. 247; not inscribed on the tripod, 
392. 

Sormyla, iv. 84. 

Serpent Colnmn, iv. 395. 

Serpents, at Sardis, i. 172; Egyptian, 
winged, ii. 104; the great serpent, 
412 ; Arabian, winged, 413 ; in Africa, 
iii. 140. 

Serrheum, Cape, iv. 44. 

Sesostris, his conquests, ii. 143 ; his pillars, 
148 ; returns to Egypt, 151 ; his groat 
works, 152 ; his division of the land, 
153; his conquest of Ethiopia, 154; 
acts of several kings ascribed to him, 
143. 

Bestos, iiL 96 ; bridge at, iv. 29 ; taken by 
the Athenians, 386, 388. 

Bcthos, the priest-king, ii. 188. 

' (Sesostris), Ms conquests and 

buildings, ii. 308. 

Shadoof, u. 17. 

Bhala, i. 499. 

Shalmaneser, L 386. 

Bhalmanusar, his expedition, i. 378 ; his 
Syrian campaign, 380. 

Shaimas, the Sun-god, L 501. 

Bhamas-Yul, i. 381. 

Shat-el-Arab, L 438. 

Shepherd-kings of Egypt, ii. 298. 

Sheshonk (Shishak), conquers Jud»a, ii. 
316. 

Shields, i 245 ; Persian wicker, iv. 354 ; 
devices on, 361. 

Bhittim-wood, ii. 132. 

Bicania, ancient name of Sicily, iv. 1 17. 

Bicas, iv. 70. 

Sicily, Greek embassy to, iv. 105; in- 



SMINDTRIDES. 

vaded by the Carthaginians, 114; its 

early history, 117. 
Sicinnus, iv. 262, 287. 
Sicyon, in the Peloponnese, iv. 260; 

under Clisthenes, iii. 223 ; helps Cleo- 

menes in his war with Argolis, 388 ; 

furnishes ships at Artemisium, iv. 219 ; 

at Salamis, 245 ; sends troops to Plataoa, 

330 ; takes part in the action at M;$r- 

cale, 377; inscribed on the Delphlo 

tripod as " SecjTonians/' 391. 
Sicyonian tribes, iii. 224. 
Sidodona, i 121. 
Sidon, ii. 160. 
Sidonian ships, their excellency, iv. 38, 

72, 88. 
Sigeum, iii. 27, 221 ; disputed between 

the Athenians and Mytilenieans, 247 ; 

conquered by Pisistratus, 247 ; Hippias 

goes there, 221. 247. 
Sigma, letter, i. 223. 
Signet rin^ ii. 58. 
SigynnsB, iii. 180. 
SUenus, iv. 24, 304. 
Sillicypium, ii. 130. 
Silphium, iii. 121. 
Silsilis, ii. 308. 
Simouides. iii. 253 ; iv. 152. 
Sin. the Moon-god, l 505. 
Sinaitic inscriptions, ii. 269. 
Sindians, iii. 20 ; iv. 185. 
Sindica, iii. 64. 
Sindus, iv. 84. 
Sin^us, iv. 83. 
Sinjar range, i. 453. 
Sinop^, i. 171 ;. iii. 9. 
Sin-shada, i. 357. 
Siouph, ii 222. 
Siphnians, furnish a vessel at Salamis, 

IV. 247 ; inscribed on the Delphic 

tripod, 394. 
Siphuos, ii, 376. 
Sippara, temple at, i 501. 
Siris, in PsBonia, iiL 184 ; iv. 290. 

, in Italy, iii. 414 ; iv. 254. 

Sirom of Tyre. iv. 70. 
Siromitres, iv. 54, 60. 
Siromus of Cjrprus, iii. 254. 
SiropaBoniuiis, liL 184. 
Sisamnes (general), iv. 53. 

(royal judge), iii. 191. 

Sisimaces, iii. 263. 

Sitalccs, iii. 59. 

Sithonia, iv. 84. 

Sittacen^, L 468. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, ii. 357 ; iv. 213 ; 

Pseudo-Smerdis, ii. 379, 454. 

, son of Gallus, iv. 214. 

Smerdomenes, iv. 217. 
Smila, iv. 85. 
Smindyrides, iii. 413. 
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Smyrna, an iColian settlement, i. 231 ; 
seized by Colophonians, 231 ; attacked 
by Gyges, 131; taken by Alyattea, 
131. 

Snow-lines, ii 27. 

Sog^ians, included in the satrapies of 
Darins, ii. 403 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 53 ; their ethnic character, 
i. 553 ; general account of, iv. 164. 

Solar year ; see Year. 

Solemn assemblies, ii. 84. 

Soli, iii. 258. 

Soloeis, Capo, ii. 41 ; iii. 30. 

Solomon, ii. 317. 

Solon, his vLdt to GroDsus, i. 138; to 
AmasLs, 139 ; to C^rus, iii. 259 ; his 
warning to CroBsus verifie<l, i. 179 ; his 
laws borrowed from Egypt, ii. 228; 
his poems, iii. 259 ; called to power at 
Athens, 319 ; his recovery of Sulamis, 
320 ; capture of Cirrha, 321 ; his 
financial measures and debasement of 
the currency, 323; his classes and 
arrangement of taxation, 324; pro- 
boideutic council, 327 ; his dica8teriei<, 
328; founder of the Atlionian demo- 
cracy, 328; his laws affecting crimcM, 
population, and political neutrality, 
329 : leaves Athens, 332 ; state of 
parties on his return, 333. 

Solymi. i. 247 ; ethnic character of, 540. 

Sophanes, iii. 389 ; iv. 360. 

Sophocles personally known to Hero- 
dotua, i. 16 ; resemblautes in his writ- 
ings to those of Herodotus, 142; ii. 
46, 421. 

Sosicles, speech of, iii. 241. 

Soaimenes, iv. 268. 

Soatratus of Kgina, iii. 104. 

Spaca, i. 202. 

Spurgapises, i. 280. 

Spurgnpitlu s, iii. oij, 164. 

Spartii, Sf)artans, tlioir character, drawn 
by Herodotus, i. 104, 107; tlieir early 

[ historj', 152 ; iii. 266 ; condition in the 
time of Croesus, L 160 ; under Lycur- 
giis, 161 ; their senate and ephoralty, 
161 ; make alliance with Croesus, 164 ; 
send him bronze vase, 164 ; prevente<l 
jfrom aitling him by war with Argos, 
176 ; tbrbid Cyrus to molest the Asiatic 
Greeks, 233 ; send expedition against 
Polycrates, ii. 369; under Anaxand- 
ridas, iii. 200 ; under Cleomenes, 201 ; 
expel the PisistratidaB, 219 ; recall 
Hippias, 240 ; settlement of, by the 
Dorians, 274; the double monarchy, 
276, 362 ; tlie tliree classes, 277 ; suc- 
cession of early kings, 280; original 
constitution of kings, senate, and 
ecclesia, 282; clianges by Lycurgus, 



283; flzBt war with Messenia, 291; 
internal changes, 294; lecoDd w 
with Measenia ; 295 1 wbi* with Pintii 
and Arcadia, 296 ; jverogativei of 
their kings, 366 ; bonouis after death, 
367; arrive too late for Maimtfaon, 
410 ; population at the time of Xeno, 
iv. 154 ; list of kings* 298 ; send tibopi 
to the pass of Temp^, 120; oocopf 
ThermopylflB, 141 ; remain to the lui, 
149; command at Artemisinm, 219; 
at Salamis, 245; fortify the Isthmia, 
260; send embassy to Athena, S06: 
keep the Hyacinthia, 812; send ui 
army against Mardoniae, 314 ; dunge 
places with Athenians, 345; oondwt 
at PlataMi, 354 ; their inability to oon- 
duct sieges, 357 ; load the Greek fleet 
to Asia, 373 ; take part in the stnuEgle 
at MycaM, 378 ; sail to the Hellespont. 
379 ; return home, 384. 

Spercheius, river, iv. 135. 

Sperthias, and Bulla, story ot, iv. 93. 

SphendaH iv. 318. 

Sphinxes, different kinds of, ii. 224. 

Stagirus, iv. 81. 

Standards of weight, ii. 400. 

Stasinus, ii. 161. 

Stater, Daric, ii. 428. 

Stelre, ii. 148. 

Stentoria, iv. 44. 

Stenyclerus, iv. 355. 

Stesagoras, iii. 355. 

Stesanor, iii. 259. 

Steailaiis, iii. 405. 

St<?8imbrotus, i. 33. 

Stranger-kings, ii. 304; their expulsion 
from Egypt, 306. 

Strattia ()tChi<>8, iii. 93. 

Struehatt^s, i. 195. 

StrjTue, iv. 78. 

StrjTQon, river, i. 159; iiL 176, 190; 
crossed by Xerxea, iv. 80 ; recrossed 
25)0. 

Strymonians, iv. 58. 

Stj-mphalia, lidte, iii. 378. 

Slyra, iii. 400. 

Styrax, giun, ii. 412. 

Styreana, iii# 400 ; of Dryopian origin, iv. 
247 ; famish two shi]>s at Artemisioin, 
219 ; and at Salamis, 246 ; send troops 
to Platiea, 331 ; inscribod on the 
Delphic tripod, 390, 395. 

Styx, river, iii. 376. 

Succoth-benoth, i. 517. 

Sun-<lial, ii. 1^. 

Sunimn, Cape, iii. 73, 386. 

Susa, the Persian capital, ii. 357 ; Acro- 
polis, 885; dewcription of, iii. 208; 
plan of the ruina and palace, 207; 
royal road from Sardis to, 210. 
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SUSIANA. 


THEBAN. 


Suoana, i. 306, 538 ; its geography, 469. 


Taxacia, iiL 84. 


Batlej, river, i. 459. 


Taygetum. Mount, iii 98, 101. 


Sutteeism, iii. 178. 


Teanw. river, iii. 68. 


8yuj?nw,iv. 105, 110. 


Teaapea, iii. 30 ; iv. 59, 362. 


8ybariji, history oC i. 18; iii. 203. 


Tegcana, their mvtfaic hiatory, iv. 825; 


Syene, ii. 81. 


their content with Sparta, i. 161 ; aend 


Syeunesia, i. I*i8 ; another Syenneaia, iii. 


troopa to Thermopvlfls, iv. 138; aervo 


261 ; iv. 71. 


at Platna, 330 ; their dianute with the 
Atheniana, 235 ; inacribea on the Del- 


Syhun, river, i. 446. 


Sylean plain, iv. 80. 


phic tripod, 31)0, 395. 


Byloflon, ii. 364 ; story of, 434. 


Teispea, iv. 209. 


8yme. i. 248. 


Telamon, iv. 255. • 


ByiacTwe, Greek embaasy to. iv. 105 ; its 


Teleboana, iii. 216. 


greatnedi*, 109. 


Tehjcloa, ii. 3(»(». 


Syr^a, river, iii. 85. 


Teleclua, anccator of Leonidaa, iv. 139. 


Syria, ita extent, according to Herodotua, 


Teleontes, Athenian tribe, iii. 222. 


i. 126; phyiiical |;feojpaphy, 476; it** 


Teleaarchua, ii. 436. 


gods, ii. 452 ; denvation of name, iv. 


Telinea, iv. 106. 


51. 


Telliiida, iv. 340. 


Syriaiw, Cuppodoeiana ao called, i. 166 ; 


Telliaa, iv. 232. 


iv. 57 ; Syriana of Paleatino, ace •* Pa- 


TelluH of Athena,! 139. 


lestine ; " Atwyriana aometimea called 


Tehuesaua, i. 172. 


Syriana, iv. 51. 


Teloa, ialand, iv. 105. 


Syrtir*. iii. 122 ; 


Telya, iii. 203. 


Sytwitia, i. 160. 


Temenid Jdnga, iv. 804. 




Temenua,ui. 269; iv. 303. 


72 ; offered in aacriflco, 73. 


Temnua, i. 231. 


Szur. i. 121. 


Temp^. paaa of; iv. 88. 




Tenodoa, an ilfiolian colony, i. 232; 




" netted " by the Peraiana, iii. 350. 


T. 


Tenoe, iii. 23. 391. 




Teoa. i. 242 ; ii. 229. 


Tabalu**, i. 2:i4. 


Teredon, i. 525. 


Tahiti, iii. 4:J, 1(;2. 


Tere^iii. 59; iv. 95. 


Table of the Sun, ii. 345. 


TeriUua, iv. 114. 


Tachumi)8»>, ii. 32. 


Termera, iii. 199. 


Tsenarum, Cajw. i. 135 ; iv. 115. 


Tennilas, i. 247. 


Talaua, iii. 223. 


Tetlinniium. iv. 23.). 


Talent, Attic, Babylonian, Eaboic, &c. 


TetnuniieatuK, iv. 70. 


ii. 400. 


TeacriaiiH, progenitora of the Paaoniana, 


TalthylmuK iii. 368 ; iv. 93. 


iii. 183; one of their tribea, the Ger- 


TiUthybiuK, iv. 93. 


githsB, 263; iv. 87; their invaaion of 


Tjimyna, iii. 394. 


Kun>pe, 19, 58. 


Tanaigra, iii. 214, 233; aitoation of, iv. 


Teutlimuia, ii. 10. 


319. 


eoAar^, i. 507. 


Tanaia, river, iii. 42. 


Tlialea, i. 168. 244, 302; ii. 278. 


Tania, ii. 215; Tauitic mouth of Nile, 


TluinianflDana, included in the aatrapioa 


22. 


of Dariua, ii. 402 ; uae the Acea water. 


Tarentmn, i. 135 ; coloniaed by Sparta, 


419 ; genend account of; iv. 173. 


iii. 293. 


Tliarnasiua, iv. 133. 


Targitaua, iii. 4. 


Tliamimaaadaa, iii. 43. 


Tartan, i. 388. 


Tlumnyraa, u. 342. 


TarteH«uH,i. 239; iii. 104. 


Thaaoa. temple at, ii. 70; ita mincw, iii. 


Tatuu, river, i. 449. 


360; ita poaaeaMona <»n the continent. 


Tuu, on the Sinaitic inacriptiona, ii. 269. 


iv. 77; attempted by Hiatisoua, iii. 
348 ; reduced by Kardoniua, 358 ; re- 


Tuuehim. iii. 123. 


Tawri, cuatfima of the, iii. 75 ; refuao to 




aid the Si'y thiana agaiiiHt Darina, 83 ; 


360. 


poaition of their country, 73. 


Theaaidea, iii. 384. 


Tauromeniimi, iv. 106. 


Thelniic canton, ii. 63, 215. 


Taunia, mnge of; L 316. 


Theban Jujuter, i. 257 ; legond oC ii. 65. 
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THEBANS. 

Thebans, their war with Platoa, iii. 400 ; 
with Athens, 233 ; inclined to Medes, 
iv. 140 ; forced to send troops to Ther- 
mopyliB, 140; their conduct, 154; 
induce the Persians to bum Thespiao 
and Platsa, 248 ; their advice to Mar- 
donius, 309 ; join the Persians at 
Plut«ea, 332; their conduct in the 
battle, 357 ; surrender] their obnoxious 
citizens, 369. 

Thebe, nymph, iii. 234. 

— — , plain of, iv. 65. 

Thebes, Egyptian, derivation of the word, 
ii. 3, 35 ; distance from Heliopolis, 10 ; 
temple of Ammon there, i. 256 ; ii. 
84 ; iii. 130 ; its antiquity, ii. 287. 

, Boootian, i. 151 ; at war with 

Athens, iii. 233; visited by Mys, iv. 
300; Mardonius feasted there, 319; 
besieged by the Greeks, 368. 

Themiscyra, iii. 64. 

Themison, iii. 105. 

Tliemistocles, portrayed by Herodotus, 
i. 107; interprets the oracle, iv. 98; 
his proceedings at Euboea, 221; his 
designs against the Persians, 228 ; his 
inscriptions on the rocks, 229; his 
address at Salamis, 253 ; his stratagem, 
262 ; conversation with Aristides, 263 ; 
his advice as to pursuing the Persians, 
284 ; exacts money, 287 ; his message 
to Xerxes, 287 ; besieges Andros, 287 ; 
receives public honours, 294. 

Theucydes, iv. 256. 

Theodore, brother of Herodotus, i. 4. 

of Sionos, i. 150 ; ii. 366. 

Theomeytor, iv. 268, 370. 

Thoophania, feast of, i. 150. 

Theopompus, iii. 293 ; iv. 298. 

The6ri8, iii. 386. 

©€6$, explanation of, ii. 81. 

Thera, island, fonuerly Calliste, iii. 100 ; 
its colonisation by Theras, 102 ; Cyren^ 
colonised from Thera, 107. 

Therambus, iv. 84. 

Thcmpne. iii. 3()9. 

Thenis, personal history ofi iii. 99. 

Therma, iv. 83. 

Thermaic GiUf, iv. 87. 

ThermOdon, river of Asia Minor, ii. 147 ; 
iii. 64 ; iv. 343. 

, river of Bcootia, iv. 343. 

Thermopylae, iv. 122 ; pass of, and plan, 
137 ; Greek troops at, 138 ; repulse of 
the Persdans, 143; conduct of the 
Thebans, 154 ; number of slain, 231, 

There, iv. 114. 

Thersander, son of Polynices, iii. 99, 362, 

of Orchomenus, iv. 320, . 

Theseus, iii. 301. 

Thesmophoria, iii. 342. 



ThespisB, iii, 233 ; burnt by the Petaaoi^ 
iv. 248. 

Thespians, send troope to Thennopjhe, 
iv. 139; which remain to the hist, 151: 
present at Platasa, 332 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod, 390, 395. 

Theaprotia, ii. 84 ; iv. 123, 247. 

Thessalian riven^ iv. 89 ; horaes, 131 

Thessalians, assist the Athenian iii 
219, 220; have oonstant ware with 
Phocis, iv. 123, 233 ; incite the Peraios 
to ravage Phocis, 233 ; forced into tli6 
Persian alliance, 119; fight on the 
Persian side at Plat«a, 333; receive 
Artabazus hospitably, 369; their Idmgs 
the Aleuadie, 5, 119, 351. 

Thessalus, iii. 204. 

Thesaaly, description oC iv. 87 ; &voin^ 
able for pasturage, iii. 219 ; viewed by 
Xerxes, iv. 90. 

Theste, fountain, iii 111. 

Thetis, iv. 131. 

Thimble-rig, u. 271. 

This, its antiquity, ii. 287. 

Thmuis, ii. 215. 

Thoas, iu. 423. 

Thonis, ii, 159. 

Thorax, iv. 219, 351. 

Thoricus, iii. 73. 

Thomax, i. 164. 

Thoth, ii. 96. 

Thothmes I., ii. 300 ; Thothmes H., his 
conquests and buildings, 300 ; Thoth- 
mes IU., 300 ; Thothmes IV., 303. 

Thrace, position of, iii. 72 ; traversed by 
Darius on his way to Scythia, 68 ; oq 
his return, 96 ; Megabazus left there, 
176 ; conquered in part by liim, 181 ; 
traversed by Xerxes on his advance, 
iv. 78 ; on his retreat, 291 ; traveisd 
by Artubazus, 370. 

Thraoians, their tribes, iii. 177; their 
customs, 178 ; gods, 179 ; ethnic cha- 
racter, 180; conquest by Segwstris, ii. 
145 ; submission to Darius, iii. 96 ; to 
Megabazus, 181 ; attack on Mardoniib^ 

f-. 359; aid given to Xerxes, iv. J 26; 
tribes along his route, 78. 

of Asia, i. 138 ; ii. 401 ; *« 

Bithynians and Thynjans. 

Thrasiiaiis, iii. 405. 

Thrasj'bulus of Miletus. L 133; iii, 244. 

Thrasycles, iv. 370. 

Thrasydeius, iv. 351. 

Thria, iv. 255. 

Thriasian plain, iv. 255, 314. 

Thucydides, perhaps known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 16. 

Thurium, i. 4. 10, 121 ; its settlement, 
18 : troubles, 25. 

Thyia, iv. 123. 
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Thyniane, subdued by Croesus, i. 138*' 
included in the satrapies of Dajius, ii. 
401 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
58; position of their country, L 322. 
Thyrea, i. 177 ; iii. 378, 
Thyrsus, ii. 74. 
ThyssagetcB, iii. 16, 85 ; meaning of the 

name, 175. 
Thyssus, iv. 20. 
Tiara, Persian, iv. 45. 
Tiarantus, river, iii. 36. 
Tibareni, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii 402 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 59 ; their ethnic character, 
i. 535 ; general account oi^ iv. 181. 
Tibisis, river, iii. 36. 
Tibboos, iii 133. 
Tiggaba, i. 519. 

Tiglath-Pileser I., his reign, i 875 ; U., 
374, 383; his war with Rezm and 
Pekah, 385. 
Tigranes, the Persian, iv. 49, 374; his 
death, 877. 

, the Armenian, i 342. 
Tigris, i. 261 ; iii. 211 ; course of, i 454 ; 

meaning of the word, iii. 454. 
Tilon, iii. 186. 
Timagenidas, iv. 341, 368. 
Timagoras, iv. 70. 
Timander, iv. 357. 
Timarete', ii. 84. 
Timasitheus, iii. 229. 
Timbuctoo, ii. 43. 
Time, division of, ii. 283. 
Timesius, i 243. 
Timnes, iii. 56. 
Tuno, iii. 420. 
Timodemus, iv. 294. 
Timon, iv. 97. 
Timonax, iv. 70. 
Timoxenus, iv. 296. 
Tir, i 525. 
Tirhaka, ii. 188, 319. 
Tiryns, iii. 379. 

Tirynthians, send troops to Platcea, iv. 
331 ; inscribed on the Delphic trii>od, 
390. 395. 
Tisamenus, story ot, iv. 337. 

, ancestor of Theras, iii. 99, 

362. 
Tisander, 1. father of Isagoras, iii 221 ; 

2. father of Hippodideo, 416. 
Titdas, iii. 418. 
Titiicus, iv. 360. 
Tithsus, iv. 63. 
TithursDa, iv. 234. 
Titormus, iii. 414. 

Tmolus, Mount, i. 178, 318 ; iii. 252. 
Tobit, book of, i. 234. 
Tomyris, i 109 ; her challenge to Cyrus, 
277 ; defeats him, 281. 



Torch-bearCT, iv. 222. 
Toron^ iv. 20, 84. 
Trachis, iv. 122. 

Transmigration of souls, ii. 168, 169. 
Trapezus, iii. 415. 
Traspies, iii. 4. 
Trausi, iii. 178. 
Travus, river, iv. 78. 
Tree-planting, ii. 361. 
Triacades. i. 160. 
Triaconters, iii. 101. 
Triballian plain, iii. 37. 
Triopium, i. 227, 248. 
Triphylia, iii. 102. 

Tripod, Delphic, account of the inscrip- 
tion on, iv. 390. 
Triquetra, i. 250. 

Triremes and their crews, iv. 126, 228. 
TritHjeis, i 229. 

TritantaHshmes, i 264 ; iv. 218, 231. 
Triteis, iv. 235. 
Triton, god, iii. 127. 

, river, iii. 126. 

Tritonis, lake, iii. 127, 137. 
Troad, i. 232. 
Trochilus, ii. 98. 
Trcezen, ii. 377 ; iv. 71. 
TrcBzenians, furnish ships at Artomisium, 
iv. 219 ; at Salamis, 245 ; send troops 
to Platcea, 331 ; distinguish themselves 
at Mycal^ 377. 378 ; their kindness to 
* ' the Athenians, 244. . 
Trofflodytes, iii. 133. 
Trojan war, i 124; Egyptian version of, 

ii. 161 ; date of, ii 192. 
Trophonius, cave of, iv. 306 ; i. 147. 
Tropical rains, ii. 27. 
Tubal, i 535; iv. 181. 
Turanians, i 529, 532. 
Turk, origin of the word, iii. 16. 
Twelve cods, altar of the, iii. 401. 
Tydous, iii. 224. 
Tykta, iv. 382. 
Tymues, iii. 199 ; iv. 70. 
Tyndarido), iu. 99, 230 ; their recovery 

of Helen, iv. 360. 
Tyi)hon, ii. 191. 
Tyrants, force of word, i 134. 
Tyras,' city, iii. 5. 

. river, iii. 8, 38, 62 ; force of the 

name, 165. 
Tyre, temple of Hercules at, ii. 70 ; its 
capture bv Nebuchadnezzar, i 422; 
origin of the name, iv. 51. 
Tyriuiis, their settlement at Memphis, ii. 
157 ; tlieir pretensions to extreme an- 
tiquity, 68 ; iv. 202 ; their share in the 
jomt colony of Tripolis, i. 479 ; serve 
in the fle<;t of Xerxes, iv. 70. 
I Tyrian purple, ii 346. 
Tyritae, iii. 38. 
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PYR0D1ZA. 

T>TO(liza. iv. 23. 

Tyrrhenia, its supposed colonisation 
from Lydia, i. 187, 289; made known 
to the Greeks generally by the Pho- 
cseanij, 239. 

Tyrrhenians, i. 153, 187 ; their naval 
power, 241 ; their PeUusgic or semi- 
Pelasgic character, iii. 440, 443. 



U. 

Umbria. i. 188. 

UmbrianB, iii. 37. 

Ur (or Hur), ancient capital of ChaldaBa, 

i. 354, 3<JG. 
Uranlii, iv. 205. 
Urukh, i. 354. 
Uruniiyeh, lake of, i. 439 ; streams which 

flow into it, 449. 
Usury, ii. 182. 
Utii, included in the satrapies of Darius, 

ii. 402 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 

iv. 54 ; position of, 160. 
Uxians, i. 474. 



VasliU, iv. 215. 

Vela or Velia, i. 167. 

Veneti ; see Eneti. 

Venus, identified with the Mylitta (Beltis) 
of the Assyrians, i. 273 ; should rather 
be Idlitar or Nana, 521 ; regarded by 
Herodotus as the Persian Mitlira, 217 ; 
the Anibian Alitta, or Alilat, 217 ; and 
the Seytliic Artimpasa, iii. 43 ; temple 
of AstartC* at Memphis called temple 
ofVebus tlie Stranger, il 157,'; Venus 
tlie Eg\7)tian Athor, 63; her temple 
at Atwrlx^chis, G3 ; her worsliip at Cy- 
pnis, Cythen^ and Ascalon, i. 198. 

Vessels, Egyptian, ii. 131. 

Vesta, unknown in Egypt, ii. 79; wor- 
shii)iKMl in Scythia as Tahiti, iii. 43. 

Vine, golden, iv. 24. 

Vul. i. 498. 

Vul-lush, i. 381. 

Vulcan, ideutitied with the Egyi)tian 
Phthali, ii. 141, 243: his great temple 
at Memphis, 141, 143, 152, 163, 182, 
188, 200; his sttdues, 362; the Greeks 
celebnite toreli-races ui his honour, 
iv. 279. 

Vulpanser, ii. 103. 



Warka, i. .357, 486. 
AVater-engines in Babylonia, i. 205. 



XERXES. 

Whip, use of the, iv. 19. 

Wine, Egyptian, ii. 88, 107 ; jars, rtoij 
of, ii. 355. 

Woollen garments, ii. 114. 

Writers, anterior to HerodotiK, legendary. , 
1. 30; geographical, 31 ; historical, 32; 
Persian, 53, &4. 

Writuig, early Babylonian, i. 861 ; Egyp- 
tian, ii. 256 ; hieratic, demotie or en- 
chorial, hieroglyphic, 257; symbolic 
hieroglyphic, ikonographic, tiwical, 
enigmatic, 258; phonetic, 259; d^iet- 
minative, 259 ; lixuitcd initial and mixtd 
si^s, medial vowels, 260 ; earliest ideoi, 
2b3 ; portion of hieroglyphic grammar, 
265; negative signs, 266; olpbabetic 
writing of Phoeniciiui origin, 266 ; table 
of alphabets, 268 ; Greek letters, the 
digamma, 267 ; writing materiaia, pa- 
pyrus, 269; six kinds of cunei&ffm 
writing, iii. 67 ; PhoDnician and Greek 
alphabets, 214 ; materials for, 215. 



Xantheus, ii. 180. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, ill 418; 

prosecutes Miltiades, 420; comnundi 

the Atheiuan squadron after Salamia; 

iv. 299 ; present at Mycale, and lays 

siege to Sestos, 384 ; refuses the offen 

of Artayctes, 387. 
Xanthus of Sardis. i. 33. 35, 117. 29a 
, city of, i. 249; taken by Bit- 

pagus, 250 ; plain of, 249 ; obelisk in 

British Museum, 250. 
-, river, i. 249. 



Xt nagoras, iv. 380. 

Xeuoplion. i. 160, 162, 201; weakn« 
of his authority, 210. 

Xerxes, meaning of the name, iii. 455; 
appointed successor to Dariu*. iv. 3: 
liis speech to the Perwian eoimcil, 6, 
12; his genealog>% 12; his vision, 14: 
his eolbxjuy with Artabunus, 14; Lis 
preparations, 19 ; entertidned by Py- 
tliiiis, 24; arrives at Surdis, 27; la» 
treatment of Pylhius's sun, 32: liis 
order of march, 34 ; visits the citddel 
of Troy, 37 ; views his armament, o7 ; 
liis dialogue with Artabauus, 38 ; i>as3^^ 
the Hellespont, 42; reaches Donacus. 
44 ; nmnbers his army tliere, 45 : 
nations taking part in his exi)editioii, 
45; cavalry furnished, 61; ships, C:^; 
his naval otiicers, 69 ; reviews his fon-es. 
72; consults Demaratus, 73; im\rches 
from Doriscus, 76 ; passes the Strjraun, 
80 ; celebrates the fun end of Artachjets. 
81 ; arrangements for the fei-ding ui* 
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XUTHUS. 

his army, 82 ; the fleet passes the canal 
of Athos, 83; reaches Therma, 87; 
inspects the gorge of Temp^ 88; his 
opinion concerning Thessaly, 90; pio- 
neering operations, 91 ; return of his 
heralds^ 91 ; Ms treatment of the Greek 
spies, 101; his fleet leaves Therma, 
124 ; estimate of his forces, 126 ; loss of 
ships by storm, 130 ; ships captured bv 
the Greeks, 132 ; his aavance through 
Thessaly, 133 ; he reaches Malis, 135 ; 
encamps near Traohis, X37; sends a 

giy to Thermopyla, 141; questions 
emaratus about the G redes at Ther- 
mopyln, 142; is repulsed at Thermo- 
piles, 143 ; his flnal victory over I^o* 
' nidas, 150 ; his colloquy with Demaratus,, 
15 ( ; treateient of the body of Leonidas, 
157; his identity with the Aliasuerus 
of Esther, 215; his artifice at Ther- 
mopylie, 230 ; enters Doris, 233 ; ravages 
Phocis, 234; detaches troops against 
D(>lplii, 236 ; enters Boeotia, 235 ; bums 
Tliespiffl and Platsda, 248 ; enters At- 
tiai, 249 ; encamps on the Areopagus, 
249 ; besieges and takes Athens, 250 ; 
visits his fleet and consults the captains, 
257 ; determines to risk an engagement, 
259 ; receives a message from Themis- 
tocles, 263; views the batUe in the 
strait of Salamis from ^galeos, 271 ; 
begins a mole across the strait, 278; 
sends a messenger to Persia, 279 ; con- 
sults with Mardonius and Artemisia 
after the battle of Salamis, 281 ; receives 
a second message from Thomistocles, 
287 ; retreats to the Hellespont, 289; 
crosses it, 291; at Sardis, 380; his 
treotment of Artaynta, 38X; and of 
Masistes. 383. 
Xuthus, iv. 69, 246. 



Z06TER. 



Y. 



Year, solar, i. 141; il 4; of 360. 365, 
and 365i days; three seasons, 238; 
length of corrected, 239 ; Sothic, 239 ; 
lunar, 240; Arab, Jewish and Greek, 
240 ; Arcadian and Roman, 241. 

Yechil-Irmak, river, i 315. 



Zab. Upper, I 455; Lower, 456; iii 211. 
Zacynthians, refuse to give up Demaratus, 

iu. 374 ; in Crete, 374. 
Zacynthus. iii. 374; iv. 340. 
ZagToe mountains, i. 441. 
Ziumoxis, iii. 70. 
^anclaoans, invito the lonians to Galacta, 

iii. 345; at war with Anaxilaiis of 

Rhegium, 346; lose their city by an 

attack of the Samians, 346 ; enslaved 

by Hippocrates, 347. 
Zancle, iii. 347; iv. 106, 112, 
Zavccians, iii 142. 
Ze^eries, ifi. 142. 
Zeira, iv. 54. 

Zend language, derivative, it 236. 
ZendanK^ river, i. 447. 
Zeuxidamus, iii. 375. 
Zir-Itonit, i. 517. 
Zon6, iv. 44. 
Zoj>yruaL his project for taking Babylon, 

iL 440; outrage of Sataspcs on his 

daughter, iii. 30. 

, grandson of the former, iL 444. 

Zoroaster, i 181 ; meaning of the name, 

iii 455. 
Zoster, Gape, iv. 284. 
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